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Kalhana’s  Rajataranginl  is  the  most 
famous  historical  poem  which  records 
the  oldest  and  fullest  history  of  the 
legendary  kings  of  Kashmir  as  well  as 
gives  accounts  of  the  Kashmirian 
kings  of  the  historical  period. 

The  interest  of  this  treatise  for 
Indian  history  generally  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  class  of  Sanskrit 
composition  which  comes  nearest  in 
character  to  the  chronicles  of  Medieval 
Europe  and  of  the  Muhammadan  East. 
Together  with  the  later  Kashmir 
chronicles  which  continue  Kalhana’s 
narrative,  it  is  practically  the  sole 
extant  specimen  of  this  class. 

Its  author’s  object  is  to  offer  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  various 
dynasties  which  ruled  Kashmir  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  his  own 
time.  The  final  portion  of  the  work, 
considerable  both  in  extent  and 
historical  interest,  is  devoted  to  the 
accounts  of  the  events  which  the 
author  knew  by  personal  experience 
or  from  the  relation  of  living 
witnesses.  These  events  are  narrated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more  or 
less  independent  chronicler  and  by 
no  means  the  purely  panegyrical 
object  of  the  court-poet. 
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EIGHTH  BOOK. 


REVERENCE  TO  THE  REMOVER  OF  OBSTACLES. 

1.  May  Parvati,  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  what  moves  and  of  what  is  immovable, 
ward  off  harm, — she  in  whose  half  the  adorable  one,  who  knows  the  conduct 
observed  [by  all],  took  up  his  residence  after  leaving  outside,  0  wonder,  his  whole 
retinue,  though  [otherwise]  ever-trusted  :  the  old  chamberlains  (or  snakes),  the 
age-worn  noble  bull,  and  the  hump-backed  moon. 

2.  For  some  time  the  new  king  displayed  neither  wrath  nor  kindness,  just 
as  the  ocean  before  the  churning  had  brought  to  light  neither  its  poison  nor  its 
nectar. 

3.  In  the  beginning  his  brother  and  the  Damara  host,  who  both  showed 
excessive  arrogance,  prevented  him  from  asserting  himself,  as  wind  and  drought 
[prevent]  the  cloud  [from  raining]. 

4.  As  the  brother  was  thoughtless  in  his  actions  and  overbearing,  owing  to 
his  youth,  the  little  dignity  shown  by  the  tender-hearted  king  was  a  source  of 
trouble. 

5.  For  he  (Sussala)  was  ever  roaming  about  with  drawn  sword,  seated 
on  an  elephant,  and  plundering  the  land  of  all  that  was  of  value,  just  as  the  sun 
draws  up  the  moisture  of  the  earth. 


1.  In  representing  S'iva  in  his  union  with 
Parvati  as  Ardhanariivara,  the  left  half, 
which  corresponds  to  the  goddess,  is  shown 
without  the  usual  emblems  and  attendants  of 
the  god,  such  as  the  crescent,  the  snakes, 
etc. ;  comp,  the  introductory  verses  of  Books 
i.,  iii.  This  the  author  wishes  to  explain  by 
the  care  which  the  god  takes  to  keep  away 
from  his  beloved  wife  all  male  beings,  even  his 
most  trusted  attendants.  Old  chamberlains, 

vol.  n. 


eunuchs  and  cripples  are  generally  admitted 
into  the  seraglio.  The  double  meaning  of  the 
word  kancukin  permits  of  the  snakes  being 
represented  as  S'iva’s  chamberlains ;  the  moon, 
supposed  to  be  hump-backed,  figures  as  the 
cripple.  We  should  get  a  third  pun  if  we  had 
as  the  designation  of  S'iva’s  bull  j aradvf fa¬ 
ta  ra  instead  of  jaradmratfsa  as  in  the  text ; 
varmvara  means  *  eunuch.’  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  intended  this  double  entendre. 
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UCCALA 
(A.D.  1101-11). 


6.  He  aaid  [to  the  king] :  “  Destroy  those  Diimaras  by  fire  when  they  are 
collected.”  But  the  king,  who  was  wholly  devoted  to  virtue,  did  not  accept  this 
advice. 

7.  Robbers  as  ministers  and  feudatories,  a  brother  ready  to  become  a 
pretender,  a  land  without  treasure,  what  difficulty  did  not  beset  this  king  ? 

8.  He  honoured  his  brother  by  having  him  crowned  as  a  sovereign,  and  then 
sent  him  to  rule  separately  the  territory  dependant  on  Lohara. 

9.  When  he  proceeded  [there],  he  carried  away  everything,  elephants,  arms, 
foot-soldiers,  horses,  treasure,  councillors,  and  the  rest,  while  his  elder  brother  out 
of  tender  regard  did  not  object. 

10.  As  he  feared  that  the  soldiers  garrisoning  the  castle  ( koftabhrtya )  would 
resist  his  entrance,  he  took  with  him  a  son  of  Utkarsa,  Pratdpa  by  name,  and 
thus  addressed  them  : 

11.  “I  want  to  make  this  [prince]  king,  acting  [myself]  as  his  doorkeeper.” 
The  neighbouring  chiefs  stood  humbly  before  the  king,  as  if  they  were  his  own 
servants. 

12.  After  the  road  had  been  blocked  during  seven  days  for  his  followers,  the 
singer  Kanaka  got  an  opportunity  and  went  abroad. 

13.  He  gave  up  his  life  at  Varanasi  in  weariness  of  the  world,  [being  the  only 
one]  among  Harm's  servants  who  displayed  gratitude. 

14.  Again,  the  honest  Uccala  from  kind-heartedness  allowed  robbers  ( dasyu ) 
to  rise  to  high  [posts]  in  remembrance  of  their  [past]  services,  just  as  the  sandal¬ 
wood  tree  allows  the  snakes  [to  climb  up  on  it]. 

15.  Janakacandra  at  that  time  conducted  himself  with  such  arrogance  that 
the  king  and  the  other  Damaras  seemed  to  lose  all  importance. 

16-18.  Bhuja,  Harm's  son,  had  from  the  Queen  Vibhavamatl,  the  daughter 
of  King  Abhaya  of  JJrasd ,  a  male  child.  As  he  was  born  after  two  or  three  other 
sons  had  died  [in  childhood],  the  Gurus,  anxious  [to  assure  him]  a  long  life,  had 
given  him  the  ignominious  name  of  Bhiksdcara  (‘beggar’).  Though  this  boy  of 
two  years  should  have  been  treated  as  an  enemy,  as  he  continued  the  enemy’s 


7.  By  the  ‘  robbers  ’  ( dasyavah )  the  Damaras 
are  meant  here  and  in  subsequent  passages  ; 
comp.  e.g.  viii.  14,  39,  856,968, 1057, 1734,  etc., 
and  the  expression  ddmarataskarah,  v.  406. 

11.  The  want  of  connection  in  the  narrative 
seems  to  indicate  here  a  lacuna  of  the  text. 

12.  See  regarding  Kanaka  and  his  probable 
relationship  with  K.,  note  vii.  1117. 

10-18.  Abhaya,  king  of  Urasa,  has  been 
mentioned  in  vii.  58(5. 

The  custom  of  giving  opprobrious  names  to 
children  born  after  the  death  of  their  elder 


predecessors,  is  widely  spread  throughout 
India.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  supersti¬ 
tion  that  a  disgusting  name  will  save  the 
child  from  evil  influences  which  otherwise 
seem  to  threaten  it.  A  full  discussion  of 
names  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  Colonel 
Temple’s  Proper  Names  of  Panjabis,  pp.  22  sqq. 
The  name  Bhikhra,  ‘  beggar,’  which  is  there 
quoted  from  a  list  of  Bihar  names  collected 
by  Dr.  Grierson,  corresponds  exactly  to  our 
Bhiksdcara.  Compare  also  note  vii.  1068  and 
viii.  1085. 
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stock,  yet  the  king  at  his  (Janakacandra’s)  advice  preserved  him  and  entrusted  him 
to  his  own  queen. 

19.  While  he  (Janakacandra)  was  thinking  of  getting  hold  of  that  [boy]  and 
himself  ruling  [in  his  name],  Uccala,  who  perceived  his  intentions,  showed  politic 
shrewdness. 

20-21.  Calculating  that  either  the  Damaras,  unable  to  submit  to  the 
ascendancy  of  an  equal,  would  become  his  enemies,  or  that  he  himself  owing  to  the 
great  honour  would  become  honest,  he  indicated  his  intention  of  giving  to  him 
charge  of  the  ‘Gate.’  Thereupon  there  arose  ill-feeling  [against  Janakacandra]  in 
Bhimddeva  and  all  the  other  [Damaras]. 

22.  When  the  jealousy  between  them  and  him  had  risen  high  their  respective 
followers  challenged  each  other  to  fight  for  a  stake. 

23.  The  king  wished  to  see  them  fight  each  other  on  the  bridge,  and  ascended 
to  the  four-pillared  pavilion  ( catus Idled ),  though  his  councillors  tried  to  hold  him 
back. 

24.  When,  however,  the  combat  in  pairs  had  commenced,  the  excited  Damaras 
on  both  sides  suddenly  started  a  furious  fight. 

25.  When  the  fight  had  begun  by  the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  the 
soldiers  of  Janakacandra  poured  from  the  river-bank  a  shower  of  arrows  towards 
the  king. 

26.  The  arrows  hissing  in  their  flight  grazed  the  king’s  body  and,  after 
embedding  themselves  in  the  posts,  were  seen  there  shaking,  as  if  in  fury. 

27.  The  attendants  thereupon  dragged  the  king  back  forcibly,  as  it  were,  by 
his  arms,  and  getting  [with  him]  into  the  hall  bolted  its  door. 

28.  Janakacandra  and  Bhimddeva,  along  with  their  men,  then  drew  their 
swords  in  the  pavilion  to  slay  each  other. 

29.  In  this  tumult  Arjuna,  Kdlapasa's  son,  a  violent  follower  of  Bhimddeva, 
struck  with  his  knife  the  body  of  J anakacandra. 

30.  When  the  latter  saw  himself  hurt,  he  kicked  in  rage  the  door  of  the  king’s 
apartments,  thinking  that  the  king  had  arranged  this  treachery. 

31.  The  door  held  fast,  and  when  he  [then]  from  fear  got  into  a  bathing 
place  ( sndnadronl ),  Bhimddeva  ran  towards  him  with  a  drawn  dagger  to  kill  him. 

32.  Seeing  this  the  accountant  of  his  (Bhimadeva’s)  household,  who  had 
hidden  behind  a  pillar,  cut  with  his  sword  Janakacandra ’«  body  in  two. 

33.  The  same  man,  remaining  unnoticed  after  killing  him,  wounded  with  his 
sword  hi  8  younger  brothers  Gagya  and  Sadda  as  they  were  fleeing. 

23.  For  catu^kikd,  see  note  vii.  1550  33.  Regarding  Gayya  or  Garyacandru,  see 

31.  Compare  regarding  sndnadroni  note  note  viii.  182. 
viii.  605. 
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34.  The  lightning  after  striking  down  the  tree  does  not  remain  [in  view] 
for  long,  nor  a  man  of  remarkable  deeds  after  bringing  low  a  very  exalted 
enemy. 

35.  He  (Janakacandra)  was  thus  killed  [exactly]  three  fortnights,  not  less 
and  not  more,  after  the  day  of  Harsa's  death  in  that  year  which  contained  two 
Bhadrapada  months. 

36.  Or  perhaps  he  found  his  end  so  quickly  on  account  of  the  enormity 
of  his  sin  in  betraying  his  lord,  though  he  was  his  benefactor. 

37.  As  the  king,  though  rejoicing  inwardly,  affected  to  feel  anger  and  grief 
Bhlmddeva  fled,  while  Gagga  trusted  him. 

38.  The  king  sent  Gagga  to  Lahara  to  recover  from  his  wound,  and 
dismissed  also  the  other  Damaras,  who  were  frightened,  to  their  own  [respective] 
territories. 

39.  After  having  got  his  kingdom  clear  of  the  robbers  ( dasyu )  by  diplomacy 
as  well  as  by  open  acts  of  repression,  King  Uccala  gradually  gained  assurance. 

40.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  position,  the  ambitious  [king]  in  a 
few  days  forced  the  Damaras  in  Kramardjya  to  dismiss  their  mounted  and  other 
troops. 

41.  Then  he  proceeded  to  Madavardjya  and  executed  Kdliya  and  other 
Damaras  who  were  fond  of  rebellions,  by  having  them  impaled. 

42.  He  destroyed  also  in  due  course  the  powerful  Ilia  raj  a  who  had  amassed 
land,  by  surprising  him  in  the  City  with  strong  forces. 

43.  Whether  from  the  effect  of  attachment  in  a  previous  existence  or  from 
deep  judgment,  the  king’s  affection  for  Gagga  became  as  great  as  [if  he  had  been] 
his  son. 

44.  The  king,  who  cared  for  his  subjects  and  did  not  tolerate  even  a  word 
of  opposition,  showed  on  no  occasion  anger  when  Gagga  committed  offences. 


35.  K.  refers  here  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  of  Harsa’s  death  (Lokakala  4177, 
a.d.  1101-2),  the  limi-solar  calendar  had  an 
intercalary  month  which  fell  into  the  month 
of  Bhadrapada,  two  months  of  that  name  being 
thus  counted  for  that  year.  The  tables  given 
by  Cunningham,  Indian  Eras,  p.  173,  and  in 
Messrs.  Sewell  and  Dikshit’s  Indian  Calendar , 
p.  lii.,  actually  show  Bhadrapada  as  the 
intercalary  month  for  that  year,  and  thus 
prove  K.’s  statement  to  be  correct. 

Harsa’s  death,  according  to  vii.  1717,  fell  on 
Bhadrapada  sudi  5.  As  K.  designates  there 
the  month  simply  as  Bhadrapada,  we  may 
assume  that  the  day  meant  was  the  fifth  day 
of  the  bright  half  of  the  proper  (nija)  Bhadra¬ 


pada.  This  half,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Sfnyasiddhanta  still  observed  in  Kasmir, 
follows  after  the  intercalated  month,  in  this 
case  called  dviti yabhudrapada  (comp.  Ind. 
Eras,  p.  91  and  Ind.  Cal.,  p.  30).  The  date  of 
Janakacandra’s  death  must  accordingly  have 
been  Karttika  vadi  5. 

K.’s  mention  of  the  intercalary  month  of 
this  year  furnishes  interesting  evidence  as  to 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  chronology  for  the 
later  reigns. 

38.  Emend  Laharam  for  Loharam  of  A,  L. 
For  the  opposite  clerical  error,  comp,  note 
v.  51.  From  vii.  1360,  1373  sqq. ;  viii.  437, 
etc.,  it  is  evident  that  Janakacandra  and 
Gargacandra  were  Damaras  of  Lahara. 
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45.  He  remembered  like  magic  spells  two  useful  counsels  which  the  wise 
Bhtmddeva  had  given  him,  when  asked  [for  advice]  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign. 

46.  In  accordance  with  the  one  he  went  outside  [his  inner  apartments] 
in  the  morning  and  occupied  himself  in  the  outer  courts  [of  the  palace]  till  the 
evening,  in  order  to  learn  what  the  people  said. 

47.  In  accordance  with  the  other  he,  being  ever  ready  for  exertion,  would,  if 
he  heard  but  the  [mere]  word  ‘  opponent,’  start  [at  once],  even  were  it  midnight, 
and  suppress  the  revolt. 

48.  As  this  [king]  possessed  great  firmness  and  wisdom  among  kings,  his 
conduct  was  without  stain,  not  even  spoiled  by  avarice. 

49.  Now  the  guilt  arising  from  the  narration  of  a  wicked  ruler’s  [reign]  will 
be  cleared  off  my  song  by  immersion  in  Uccala'v  virtuous  conduct  [which  is 
purifying  like]  Ganga  water. 

50.  Though  his  resources  ( anga )  were  incomplete,  yet  he  removed  almost 
entirely  the  dense  darkness  which  impedes  the  recognition  of  the  right,  like  another 
Anuru. 

51 .  As  he  had  taken  a  vow  that  he  would  commit  suicide  if  any  person 
should  die  by  starving  himself  ( prdyopaveSa ),  be  caused  the  judges  to  be  careful. 

52.  If  this  high-minded  [king]  heard  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  person  in  distress, 
it  caused  hin  pain,  and  he  would  not  spare  punishment  even  to  himself. 

53.  If  a  lament  arose  owing  to  the  fault  of  an  official,  the  angered  king  would 
make  it  stop  by  the  lamentations  of  that  [official’s]  own  relatives. 

54.  As  the  king  was  ever  anxious  to  help  the  weak,  the  citizens  were 
everywhere  strong  and  the  officials  weak. 

55.  He  used  to  go  about  alone  on  horseback,  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
people,  ignorant  that  he  was  the  king,  remarking  upon  a  fault  of  his,  he  would 
quickly  abandon  it. 

56.  In  whatever  way  the  king  was  approached  his  presence  proved  fruitful, 
and  for  applicants  he  was  like  a  wishing  tr^e. 

57.  Showering  nectar  by  friendly  words  and  gifts  of  kindness  and  being  of 
genial  disposition,  he  could  not  do  without  his  attendants  even  in  places  of 
relaxation. 

58.  Those  who  worked  for  him  exerted  themselves  in  their  respective 
professions,  and  might  even  at  night  be  received  by  him  three  or  four  times. 


46.  Compare  regarding  the  term  bahyuli  50.  Anvru  (‘the  thighless’),  the  chario- 
applied  to  the  public  portion  of  the  palace,  teer  of  the  sun,  is  compared  to  the  king, 
note  iv.  62.  because  his  limbs  (a«ya)  are  incomplete. 
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59.  When  receiving  services,  he  would  at  that  very  time  give  his  reward  with 
kindness.  For  whom  was  he  not  like  a  tree  sown  by  jugglers  [which  grows  and 
bears  fruit  rapidly]  ? 

60.  When  he  heard  of  any  trouble  of  the  inhabitants,  he  left  off  his 
other  occupations  and  relieved  their  distress,  just  as  a  father  [relieves  that]  of 
his  sons. 

61.  By  selling  his  own  grain-stores  at  cheap  prices,  from  tender  care  for  the 
people,  he  stopped  famines  at  their  very  rise. 

62.  Full  of  mercy  he  freed  even  robbers  from  the  [necessity  of]  living  by 
plunder,  and  made  them  lead  a  blameless  life  by  giving  them  employ  as 
guardians  of  treasuries. 

63.  He  was  ever  considering  who  might  require  assistance,  and  in  whose 
territory  calamities  had  to  be  removed,  and  through  spies  he  made  certain  of  each 
instance. 

64.  The  one  great  virtue  of  this  king,  his  indifference  to  wealth,  was  putting 
forth,  as  it  were,  fresh  shoots  in  the  [form  of  the]  various  [other]  virtues  which 
accompanied  it. 

65.  Though  he  fined  those  who  deserved  punishment,  for  the  sake  of  moral 
order,  yet  he  did  not  take  money  from  them  for  fear  of  being  defiled  by  its  touch, 
but  made  them  exculpate  themselves  by  some  pious  work. 

66.  If  he  had  promised  to  give  to  an  applicant  a  certain  thing  singly,  he 
kept  his  word  by  giving  it  a  thousandfold. 

67.  Henco,  as  one  hears  supplicants  cry,  “  Give,  give  to  me,”  so  this  liberal 
king  was  heard  saying,  “  Give,  give  to  him.” 

68.  No  gift  of  his  was  seen  bestowed  without  magnanimity,  given  with  delay, 
reduced  in  amount,  given  without  kindness,  or  half-embezzled  by  the  officials, 
messengers  and  others  [concerned  with  it]. 

69.  He,  unlike  a  tree  [which  is  merely]  painted  [and  hence  gives  no  fruit], 
gave  his  rewards  at  festive  occasions  [of  others],  on  hearing  of  their  distress,  in 
order  to  gratify  them,  and  in  order  to  help  them  in  their  affairs. 

70.  On  the  S'ivaratrl  and  other  festivals  he  flooded  his  people  with  presents, 
just  as  Indra  [floods]  the  earth  with  rain  at  the  conjunctions  of  planets. 


61.  This  passage  shows  clearly  that  the 
land  revenue  of  the  Valley  was  collected  in 
Hindu  times,  as  it  was  until  quite  recently, 
for  the  most  part  in  kind.  The  State  sold 
its  grain  stores  to  the  non-agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  and  towns  at  fixed  rates, 
and  had  thus,  as  in  modern  times,  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  over  the  grain  prices. 
Under  a  provident  administration  the  system 


afforded  the  means  of  meeting  famines  arising 
from  occasional  bad  harvests.  It  is  evident 
that  the  system  referred  to  is  far  more 
ancient  in  Kasmir  than  has  been  assumed  by 
some  writers.  Compare  regarding  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  land  revenue  in  kind  has 
been  collected  in  recent  times,  Lawrence, 
Valley ,  pp.  409  sq. 
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71.  Not  even  King  Harsa,  showed  such  extravagance  in  offering  betel  [at 
assemblies,  etc.],  and  such  splendour  at  festivals  as  he  did. 

72.  Though  the  regal  seat,  when  he  obtained  it,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
clod  of  earth,  yet  he  displayed  excessive  liberality  such  as  even  Kubera  would 
find  difficult  to  practise. 

73.  A  Kasmlrian  as  he  was,  he  yet  did  not  waste  again  and  again  wealth  on 
the  soil  or  on  robbers  by  erecting  and  pulling  down  buildings,  or  purchasing  horses. 

74.  By  employing  himself  in  every  direction  and  throwing  his  soul  [into 
everything],  he  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  affairs  and  became,  as  it  were,  the 
soul  of  his  people. 

75.  The  Brahmans  who  suffered  from  illness  received  from  him  food  fit  for 
a  king,  and  medicine,  and  those  who  had  no  livelihood,  the  means  of  subsistence. 

76.  At  S'raddha  sacrifices  and  when  propitiatory  rites  [had  to  be  performed 
to  avert]  bad  omens  [connected]  with  eclipses,  comets  and  the  like,  he  bestowed 
upon  Brahmans  thousands  of  cows,  horses,  gold  and  other  gifts. 

77.  The  whole  town  at  Nandiksetra  which  had  been  burned  during  his  reign 
by  a  sudden  conflagration  was  built  anew  by  him  finer  than  it  was  before. 

78.  This  pious  [king],  with  whom  the  restoration  of  decayed  [buildings]  was 
a  passion,  put  in  order  the  famous  sites  of  Cakradhara,  Yoyesa,  and  Svayambhu. 

79.  The  illustrious  [image  of  Visnu]  Parihdsakesava  which  King  Harsa  had 
carried  off  was  put  up  afresh  by  the  king  at  Parihasapura. 

80.  The  king,  who  knew  no  greed,  adorned  the.  [shrine  of  Visnu]  Tribhu- 
vanasvamin  with  the  previously  described  parrot-house  (?  sukavali)  which  Harsa 
had  carried  off. 


Uccala 
(A.I).  1101-11). 


Temples  restored  by 
Uccala. 


73.  Comp,  regarding  the  character  given 
to  horse-dealers,  vii.  188,  293. 

76.  The  text  has  probably  a  corruption  in 
the  form  °  sambhavaih  (for  0 sambhdraih  ?) 

77.  As  viii.  110  shows,  the  complex  of 
sacred  and  profane  buildings  which  had 
gathered  around  the  ancient  temple  of  Si'va 
Bhutesvara  at  Buth'ser,  is  meant  here.  Comp, 
regarding  this  sacred  site  and  its  ruins,  notes 
i.  107  ;  v.  48-59.  When  I  examined  these  ruins 
in  August,  1891,  I  came  across  unmistakable 
signs  of  later  restoration,  executed  with 
inferior  materials,  especially  in  the  first  or 
western  group  of  the  temples.  These  repairs 
may  well  be  attributed  to  Uccala  on  the 
strength  of  our  passage,  no  subsequent  re¬ 
ference  to  a  restoration  of  this  kind  being 
found  in  the  Rajat.  or  the  later  Chronicles. 

78.  Regarding  the  ancient  shrine  of  Visnu 
Cakradhara ,  at  the  present  TsakMar,  see 
note  i.  38. 


Yoyesa  is  found  as  a  name  of  Visnu  in  the 
NUamata,  1138.  No  temple  dedicated  to 
the  god  under  this  name  is  referred  to 
elsewhere.  But  possibly  the  shrine  named  in 
our  passage  is  identical  with  that  of  Visnu 
Yogasdyin,  mentioned  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu  in  v.  100. 

Regarding  the  worship  of  Agni  Svayambhu, 
‘  the  Self-created  Fire,’  at  Suyain,  comp,  note 
i.  34.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  remains 
of  old  buildings,  either  at  the  sacred  spot  itself 
or  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nich-hom. 

79.  The  destruction  of  the  silver  image  of 
Parihasakesava  by  Harsa  has  been  related  in 
vii.  1344  sqq. ;  comp,  also  iv.  195  (Note  F ). 

Our  passage  must  refer  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  statue  which  could  scarcely  have 
equalled  the  old  in  size  and  material. 

80.  Regarding  the  sukavali  here  men¬ 
tioned,  see  v.  31  ;  for  the  Tribhucanasvdmin 
temple,  compare  iv.  78. 
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Measures  against 
officials. 


81.  He  renovated  the  throne,  that  emblem  of  the  royal  power  which  Jaydpida 
had  acquired,  and  which  had  been  injured  by  fire  at  Harm's  overthrow. 

82.  Jayamati,  through  the  king’s  fond  attachment,  secured  the  rare  [privilege 
of]  occupying  one  half  of  this  throne,  and  did  not  disgrace  the  dignity  of  a  queen, 
though  she  was  of  common  birth. 

83.  For  she  distinguished  herself  by  kindness,  charm  of  manners,  liberality, 
regard  for  virtuous  people,  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  other  good  qualities,  such 
as  helpfulness  for  those  who  were  without  support  and  distressed. 

84.  Yet  women  who  have  secured  the  attachment  of  a  king,  may,  though 
charming  by  their  loveliness,  bring  through  their  temper  ruin  over  the  people,  as 
[if  they  were]  demons. 

85-87.  King  Uccala ,  who  loved  his  subjects  and  who  ever  kept  free  from 
greed,  had  another  merit  which  stood  foremost  among  all  his  virtues.  He  ever 
recited  to  himself  the  verse  :  “  Officials  in  truth  are  eager  to  kill,  desirous  of  evil, 
robbers  of  others’  property,  rogues  and  demons  ;  he  (the  king)  should  protect  his 
subjects  from  them.”  Faithfully  believing  this  traditional  counsel,  he  uprooted 
the  Kayasthas. 

88.  Because,  indeed,  the  officials  also  are  plagues  for  the  people,  and  not 
only  cholera,  colic,  and  exhaustion,  rapidly  destroying  everybody. 

89.  The  crab  kills  its  father,  and  the  white  ant  destroys  her  mother,  but  the 
ungrateful  Kayastha  when  he  has  become  powerful  destroys  everything. 

90.  If  ever  a  man  of  mark  raises  up  the  Kayastha  and  gives  him  distinction, 
the  rogue,  just  as  [if  he  were]  a  Vetala,  slays  him  without  scruple. 

91.  The  official,  like  a  poison-tree,  makes,  0  wonder,  the  ground  upon  which 
he  grows  up  unapproachable. 

92.  These  rogues  were  everywhere  suppressed  by  the  king  through  degra¬ 
dation,  dismissal  from  office,  and  imprisonment. 

93.  He  turned  the  Mahattama  Sahela  and  many  others  out  of  office,  and 
made  them  wear  clothes  of  hemp  in  jail. 

94.  He  made  Bhutabhisca,  in  order  to  ridicule  him,  act  like  a  strolling  player 
together  with  his  wife,  and  run  about  like  a  Domba  soldier. 


81.  According  to  iv.  471,  this  throne  had 
been  brought  from  Kcmyaluhja. 

82.  Regarding  Jayamati's  antecedents,  see 
vii.  1460-02. 

80.  The  verse  here  quoted  is  found  in 
Manusmrti,  vii.  123,  with  a  somewhat  different 
text.  The  variations  are  evidently  due  to 
K.  having  quoted  from  memory.  For  the 
meaningless  °day  na*ca  tdh  we  have  to  read, 
in  accor.lance  with  the  original  text,  °ddyinah 
sa(kdh,  as  already  suggested  by  Durg&pr. 


90.  The  words  in  the  first  half-verse  may 
also  be  taken  as  referring  to  a  Vetala  whom 
a  magician  ( sp/iurata )  binds  by  spells 
( yuna ),  and  subjects  to  his  will,  but  who 
ultimately  devours  his  master,  as  related 
in  many  an  edifying  story  of  the  Katha- 
saritsagara,  etc. 

93.  Comp,  regarding  bhahgd,  and  the 
material  made  of  it,  note  vii.  300. 

94.  Comp.  vii.  1695  sqq. 
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VIII.  106.] 


95.  Who  was  not  moved  to  laughter  by  [seeing]  him  with  his  long  body,  with 
his  beard  bound  up,  wearing  an  extravagant  headdress,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  with  his  knees  and  thighs  [joined]  together? 

96.  Another  [of  the  officials]  who  was  fond  of  courtezans,  he  made  dance  and 
sing  in  his  presence  with  [pantomimic]  movements  of  the  head,  in  the  company 
of  musicians,  courtezans,  and  parasites. 

97.  Another  he  had  bound  naked  to  a  cart,  with  half  his  head  shaved,  and 
the  [remaining]  hair  covered  with  lumps  of  vermilion. 

98.  The  disgraced  officials  became  known  everywhere  by  nicknames  from 
their  [having  had  to]  play  on  earthen  pots  and  to  decorate  their  heads  [in  a  ludicrous 
fashion]. 

99.  Some  of  those  who  had  been  dismissed  from  office  could  be  seen  running 
about  night  after  night  begging  for  anything,  and  veiling  themselves  with  rags 
which  were  dripping  with  dirt, 

100.  Others  who  had  grown  old  in  vain,  thinking  that  learning  could  be 
easily  got  like  the  birch  bark  (, bliurja ),  began  to  study  in  the  house  of  a  teacher, 
as  [if  they  were]  children. 

101.  Some  again  as  street-beggars  would  chant  hymns  loudly  and  with 
unction,  accompanied  by  their  children,  and  would  thus  amuse  the  people  in  the 
morning. 

102.  Some  in  order  to  get  employment  made  even  their  mother,  sister, 
daughter,  and  wife  offer  their  persons  to  men  of  noble  rank. 

103.  Other  rogues  would  worry  the  astrologers  by  asking  them  to  examine 
-their  nativities,  dreams,  omens,  and  auspicious  marks. 

104.  Those  who  were  in  prison,  appeared  to  others  like  goblins  with  their 
parched  faces,  with  the  wild-growing  hair  of  their  beards,  with  their  lean  bodies, 
and  with  the  chains  tinkling  on  their  legs. 

105.  When  the  king  had  taken  away  from  the  officials  the  marks  of  their 
arrogance  (?)  their  eyes  became  capable  of  recognizing  their  relatives. 

106.  With  tears  in  their  eyes  they  devoted  themselves  to  reciting  hymns 
( stut.ra )  such  as  the  Stavardjas  contained  in  the  Mahdbhdrata,  etc.,  and  to 
mumbling  the  [spell  called]  Durgottarinividyd. 


UCCALA 

(a.d.  1101-11). 


95.  The  interpretation  of  sajanuru  is 
doubtful. 

96.  For  sdmyavdda0 ,  perhaps,  sdmgavddi0 
has  to  be  corrected.  Connect  sasirqa  with 
Durgapr. 

98.  To  make  music  by  beating  pots  is  an 
accomplishment  still  known  to  strolling 
players  in  Kasmir;  comp.  viii.  891. 


100.  Comp,  regarding  the  use  of  bhurja  as 
writing  material,  note  vii.  508. 

105.  There  is  probably  a  corruption  in  the 
words  °lihyandse  vi/xifite,  but  no  suitable 
emendation  suggests  itself. 

106.  Stavardja,  ‘  chief  hymn,’  is  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  panegyrical  texts  in  praise  of  parti¬ 
cular  deities  such  as  are  found  in  the 
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107.  Thus  under  this  king  the  ever  evil-working  Kayasthas  were  seen  to 
sink  into  lasting  misfortune. 

108.  Because  they  could  not  deceive  that  wise  king,  as  [they  had  deceived] 
other  rulers,  by  effecting  reconciliations  with  the  disaffected,  by  offering  great  sums 
and  by  procuring  [rare]  dishes,  and  the  like. 

109.  The  king  wisely  held  these  enemies  of  his  subjects  under  continual  con¬ 
trol  by  [employing]  various  honest  superintendents. 

110.  “As  the  town  of  Bhutesa,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  conflagration, 
has  quickly  recovered  its  [former]  splendour  by  the  power  of  your  order,  thus  0 
King  Uccala,  may  you  restore  to  happiness  and  comfort  this,  your  own  City,  which 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  five  fires  of  Kayasthas,  [royal]  relatives,  [obnoxious] 
regulations  (?  klpii),  ministers  and  solemn  fasts  ( prayopave&a )  !  ” 

111.  When  the  learned  S'ivaratha  had  recited  this  verse  at  the  S'ivaratri 
festival,  he  insisted  upon  making  him  chief- superintendent. 

112.  Though  he  (Uccala)  was  not  inured  to  affairs,  yet  he  made  for  some  time 
the  followers  of  the  righteous  realize  the  conditions  of  the  Krta  Yuga  by  his 
virtuous  procedure. 

113.  Wise  men  valued  highly  the  quick  punishments  which  this  king  of 
mighty  glory  meted  out  to  the  cruel  Kayasthas. 

114.  Because  those  who  know  the  wise  use  of  punishments,  do  not 
recommend  delay  in  the  punishment  of  low-bred  horses,  Kayasthas,  persons 
possessed  by  goblins  and  of  enemies. 

115.  For  these,  if  punished  late,  would  certainly  from  fear  of  the 
punishment  use  the  interval  to  bring  destruction  on  their  punisher. 

116.  The  considerate  king  in  no  case  harmed  the  sons,  wives,  friends,  and 
relatives  of  the  guilty  persons  whom  he  punished. 

117.  He  punished  with  severe  pains  Lostadhara  and  other  intriguers,  and 
thus  closed  even  the  way  for  calumny. 

118.  Former  resolutions  are  [usually]  forgotten  by  the  persons  [who  formed 
them],  when  they  obtain  thb  throne,  just  as  the  desires  formed  in  the  womb  [are 
forgotten]  at  the  time  of  birth. 

119.  Uccala  [however]  forgot  on  the  throne  nothing  of  what,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  had  thought  before  obtaining  the  royal  dignity,  resembling  thus  a 
person  who  knows  his  former  birth. 


Mahabharata,  Purapas  and  other  collections  ; 
comp,  the  Bhiqmastavardja,  Mahapuru$asta- 
varuja  in  the  Mahabh.,  the  Ganesastavaraja  in 
the  Bhaviijyapurana,  etc. 

Durgottdrinividyd,  ‘the  knowledge  which 


helps  across  dangers,’  is  perhaps  the  name  of 
a  Tantric  text,  or  probably  another  designation 
of  the  well  known  Durgamahatmya  (see  Cat. 
Catalog.,  s.v.  devimuhdtmya). 

117.  Compare  for  Lo§{adhara,  vii.  1076. 
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VIII.  127.] 


120.  If  he  had  before  noticed  an  enemy  to  be  free  from  treachery  or  a  follower 
to  be  perfidious,  he  showed  that  he  had  penetrated  [them],  by  acting  accordingly. 

121.  The  paramour  will  not  remember  that  the  faithless  wife  has  betrayed  her 
former  husband,  nor  a  foolish  king  now-a-days  the  perfidy  which  an  unfaithful 
servant  has  committed  against  his  former  lord. 

122.  Surely  this  king  who  discerned  between  right  and  wrong,  must  have 
obtained  from  the  body  of  S'esanaga  his  wisdom  along  with  the  earth. 

123.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  was  able  to  remove  the  doubt  in  a  law-suit 
between  a  merchant  and  his  customer,  which  had  surpassed  the  comprehension  of 
judges  and  others. 

124.  A  certain  man  of  means  deposited  a  lakh  of  money  ( dinndra )  in  the 
house  of  a  merchant  who  disguised  his  true  character  under  [apparent]  friendship, 
with  a  view  to  its  coming  useful  in  a  difficulty. 

125.  From  time  to  time  he  took  from  the  merchant  some  small  sum  of  money 
{arthamatrd)  to  use  it  for  [meeting]  expenditure. 

126.  When  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  passed,  he  asked  the  holder  of  the 
deposit  ( nydsadhdrin )  to  give  him  the  amount  which  remained  after  what  he  had 
drawn. 


UCCALA 
(A.D.  110111). 


Suit  of  merchant  and 
^depositor. 


127.  The  wicked  merchant,  however,  who  was  anxious  to  embezzle  the 
deposit;  deceitfully  delayed  [payment]  under  various  pretexts. 


123.  With  the  anecdote  related  here  in  viii. 
123-158  may  be  compared  the  digest  given  by 
Jolly,  Recht  u.  Sitte,  pp.  102  sqq.,  of  the 
Hindu  law  regarding  deposits.  The  detailed 
references  contained  in  the  Smrtis  and  other 
legal  texts  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
peculation  of  deposits  may  be  prevented,  and 
as  to  the  legal  procedure  in  such  suits,  show  how 
frequent  cases  similar  to  that  related  in  our 
text  must  have  been  at  all  times.  The  law 
books  clearly  indicate  two  different  kinds  of 
deposits,  open  or  closed  (comp.  e.g.  Manusmrti, 
viii.  185).  The  king’s  decision,  viii.  150-156,  is 
based  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  new 
coins  as  to  the  merchant  having  treated  the 
deposit  as  an  open  one.  Having  used  the 
amount  deposited  for  trade  purposes,  the 
merchant  is  bound  to  pay  interest  for  it  just 
as  if  he  had  taken  the  money  on  loan.  In  the 
same  way  the  depositor  is  obliged  to  pay 
interest  on  the  advances  he  had  drawn  from 
the  merchant.  Stratagems  like  the  one 
employed  by  Uccala,  are  recommended  to 
the  judge  already  by  the  Smrtis  in  suits  of 
this  kind  where  direct  proofs  are  not  available. 

124.  The  explanations  given  in  Note  H, 
iv.  495,  regarding  the  basis  of  the  Kasmir 


currency,  will  explain  the  apparent  contrast 
between  the  large  figure  here  mentioned  for 
the  deposit  and  the  trifling  expenses  referred 
to  in  verses  136  sqq.,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  exhausted  it. 

125.  Instead  of  the  word  attamdtrd  A 
{antamdtrd  L),  which  gives  no  sense  and  for 
which  attamdtrd  had  been  conjectured  in  the 
Ed.,  I  propose  now  to  read  arthamatrd,  ‘  sum 
of  money’;  comp.  P.  W.,  s.v.  rth  and  tt  are 
very  easily  confused  in  S'arada  writing.  The 
sums  thus  advanced  to  the  depositor  are 
inferred  to  in  viii.  151  as  dravinena  .  .  .  attena, 
*  money  taken  up.’  Durgapr.  has  dattamdtra, 
evidently  a  correction. 

126.  The  expression  trimsadviihsa  must  be 
understood  as  ‘  twenty  or  thirty/  and  not  as 
1  fifty  ’  (comp.  v.  210),  because  we  are  informed 
in  viii.  153  that  the  deposit  was  handed  to 
the  merchant  under  King  Kalasa.  Even 
taking  as  the  extreme  time  limits  Kalasa’s 
nominal  coronation  in  Lokakala  4139,  and  the 
year  of  Uccala’s  death,  Lokakala  4187,  the 
interval  is  less  than  fifty  years.  Between  the 
accession  of  Kalasa  and  Uccala  about  thirty- 
eight  years  intervened,  and  between  the  dates 
of  their  death  twenty-two  years. 
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[VIII.  128. 
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(a.d.  1101-11). 


128.  The  water  which  has  been  carried  down  to  the  ocean  by  the  streams  is 
received  [back]  from  the  clouds  ;  but  a  thing  deposited  in  a  merchant’s  hands  is 
never  again  recovered. 

129.  A  merchant  in  a  lawT-suit  relating  to  the  embezzlement  of  a  deposit  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  tiger  ;  because  he  shows  a  face  smooth  as  oil,  uses  his 
voice  but  very  little,  and  shows  a  gentle  appearance. 

130.  A  merchant  does  not  to  his  life’s  end  abandon  his  deceit,  though  in  a 
law-suit  one  might  think  each  moment  that  he  has  abandoned  it,  judging  from  his 
smiles  and  protestations  of  former  friendship. 

131.  Courtezans,  the  official  (kdyastha),  the  clerk  ( divira )  and  the  merchant, 
being  [all]  deceitful  by  nature,  are  [in  this  respect]  superior  to  a  poisoned  arrow 
that  they  have  been  trained  under  a  teacher’s  advice. 

132.  If  a  person  trusts  to  a  Kirata,  because  he  bears  on  his  forehead  a  mark  of 
sandal-ointment,  because  he  wears  white  clothes  and  smells  of  incense,  his  ruin 
is  not  far  off. 

133.  The  merchant  who  puts  drops  of  sandal-ointment  on  his  forehead,  eye¬ 
holes,  ears  and  heart,  takes  one’s  life  in  a  moment,  just  as  a  dangerous  scorpion 
would  which  is  marked  in  six  places. 

134.  The  merchant  draws  up  blood  and  flesh,  just  like  a  gourd,  and  resembles 
it,  being  white  and  black  in  colour,  sweating  from  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  having  a 
mouth  [narrow]  like  a  needle  and  a  very  capacious  belly. 

135.  Then  when  that  [depositor]  persisted  in  his  demands,  the  merchant, 
having  exhausted  his  pretexts,  showed  him  in  anger  and  with  a  frown  the  account 
book  [and  said] : 

136.  “  That  word  sreyase  (‘  to  profit  ’  ? )  which  was  put  at  the  opening  [of  the 
account],  has  turned  into  asreyase  (‘to  loss’).  Six  hundred  [Dlnnaras]  have 
been  taken  by  you  for  tolls  in  crossing  the  bridge.” 

137.  “A  hundred  [Dlnnaras]  was  given  to  the  leather-worker  for  the  repair  of 
a  torn  shoe  and  of  a  whip.  For  fifty  [your]  servant  girl  took  ghee  against  a 
blister  on  the  foot.” 


134.  The  gourd  (Lagenaria  vulgaris  Ser.)  is 
generally  used  in  Kasmir  and  the  Pan  jab  as  a 
vesicatory.  For  this  purpose  a  small  opening 
is  made  at  one  end  of  the  fruit,  and  the  latter 
filled  with  smoke  over  a  fire.  The  gourd  is 
then  applied  to  the  suffering  part  of  the  body, 
where  it  causes  blisters.  The  moisture  which 
the  fire  draws  out  of  the  gourd  is  compared  to 
the  sweat-drops  (or  tears)  which  appear  on 
the  sanctimonious  merchant  when  he  attends 
daily  to  his  sacrificial  fire. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  a  bazaar  in 
Northern  India  will  find  it  easy  to  recall  to 


his  memory  figures  which  might  have  sat  for 
the  humorous,  if  not  very  complimentary, 
portrait  drawn  here  by  the  author. 

136.  The  interpretation  of  the  first  half¬ 
line  ( yad  adau  sreyasa  iti  nyastam  asreyase 
padam)  is  very  doubtful.  In  translating  as 
above,  I  assume  that  sreyase  and  asreyase  were 
mercantile  terms,  corresponding  to  our 
‘  profit  ’  and  1  loss,’  or  credit  and  debit.  The 
merchant  would  thus  say  that  the  depositor’s 
account  had  turned,  owing  to  the  several 
advances,  from  a  credit  account  into  a  debit 
one. 
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138.  “  From  pity  you  gave  three  hundreds  to  a  potter-woman  who  was  crying 
over  her  broken  load  of  pots.  Look  again  and  again,  here  they  are  put  down  on 
the  birch-bark.” 

139.  “  For  a  hundred  you  have  brought  from  the  market  mice  and  fish-juice 
to  feed  tenderly  the  kittens  of  that  cat.” 

140.  “For  seven  hundreds  were  bought  butter  as  an  ointment  for  the  feet 
as  well  as  rice-flower,  ghee  and  honey  on  occasion  of  the  baths  of  the  S'raddha. 
fortnight.” 

141.  “Your  little  boy  took  honey  and  ginger  when  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  cough.  What  can  he-  say  whose  speech  is  still  a  babble  ?  A  hundred  is  put 
down  for  this.” 

142.  “  In  order  to  get  rid  of  an  obstinate  beggar  who  tore  his  testicles  and 
was  expert  in  assaults,  you  gave  him  three  hundreds.” 

143.  “  For  the  incense  ( dhupa ),  the  roots  of  the  S'anda  plant  and  the  onions 
[presented]  to  the  Gurus,  at  an  average  [estimate]  of  the  whole  cost  one  hundred 
or  two  must  be  counted.” 

144.  In  this  fashion  that  [merchant]  totalled  up  such  and  other  expenses 
which  could  not  be  kept  in  mind,  and  which  were  to  be  deducted  [from  the  deposit], 
and  in  due  course  made  out  an  account  also  for  [his]  interest. 

145.  On  his  fingers  which  he  moved  [continually  in  calculation],  the  years, 
months,  weeks  and  lunar  days  returned  again  and  again  without  end,  just  as  [they 
return]  in  the  perpetual  circle  of  existence. 

146.  Then  after  lumping  up  the  original  sums  taken  ( miilagrahana )  and  the 
interest  [due  for  them],  he  spoke  softly  with  his  lips  protruding  and  his  eyes  half- 
closed. 


140.  S "  rdddhapaksa  or  ‘ S'raddha-fortnight  ’ 
is  the  designation  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month 
Asvina,  when  special  sacrifices  to  the  Manes 
are  prescribed.  For  the  latter,  offerings  of 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  text  are  obliga¬ 
tory.  Compare  regarding  the  S'raddhapaksa, 
which  is  still  religiously  observed  in  Kasmir 
and  popularly  known  as  Kdmbar'pach  (Skr. 
Kamaripaksa),  Nilamata,  748  sqq.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  special  bathing  in  connection  with 
these  sacrifices  occurs  in  the  Vijayesvaramdh.  ; 
comp,  also  Padma  Pur.  i.  20,  79,  where  the 
S'raddhapaksa  is  understood  under  the  term 
apnrnpakm. 

142.  Certain  mendicants  established  at 
S'rinagar,  but  recruited  from  the  Pan  jab  and 
known  as  Sutrdsdhi,  still  practise  exactions 
by  threatening  to  remove  their  testicles,  in 
case  they  are  refused  alms. 

143.  The  translation  of  this  verse  is  doubt¬ 
ful  and  the  text  scarcely  quite  in  order.  The 


dhupa  is  an  incense  prepared  from  the  roots 
of  the  dup*  plant  (Jurinea  macrocophala), 
which  grows  on  the  Kasmir  mountains  and  is 
largely  exported  to  India.  S’anda,  not  found 
in  our  dictionaries,  is  certainly  the  Skr.  name 
of  the  plant  known  in  Kasmir  as  hand.  The 
latter  is  found  growing  wild  all  over  the  Valley, 
and  is  valued  as  a  vegetable  and  for  its  medi¬ 
cal  properties.  According  to  Dr.  Elmslio’s 
Kashmiri  Vocabulary,  p.  130,  the  botanical 
name  of  the  hand  is  Cichorium  intybus. 

The  expression  bhaffapdida  rendered  above 
by  ‘  Guru,’  has  already  occurred,  vii.  280,  as  an 
honorific  designation  of  Tantric  teachers. 

146.  I  understand  this  and  the  preceding 
verses  to  mean  that  the  merchant  makes  out  a 
bill  not  only  for  the  cost  of  the  articles  sup¬ 
plied  by  him  from  time  to  time,  but  also  for 
the  interest  due  on  these  advances.  The 
total  of  these  sums,  according  to  his  reckoning, 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  original  deposit. 


UccAtA 
(a.o.  1101-11). 
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Judgment  of  Uccala. 


147.  “  Take  this  thorn  [from  my  side].  Take  the  deposit,  but  the  amount  of 
this  debt  ( ujjamadhana )  which  was  advanced  to  you  on  trust,  you  should  give 
[hack]  honestly  together  with  its  interest.” 

148.  That  [customer]  for  a  moment  thought  this  speech  to  be  just,  and  fel' 
assured.  But  subsequently  he  felt  mortified  when  he  recognized  that  [the  mer¬ 
chant’s  offer]  was  like  a  knife  smeared  over  with  honey. 

149.  He  then  sued  that  cruel-hearted  and  dishonest  [merchant],  who  had 
cunningly  embezzled  the  whole  money.  But  in  court  he  could  not  get  the  better 
of  him,  nor  could  the  judges  who  considered  [the  casej. 

150.  When  then  this  matter  regarding  which  the  judges  had  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  a  decision,  came  before  the  king,  he  decided  it  in  the  following  manner, 
saying  to  the  merchant : 

151.  “  If  the  deposited  money  ( dlnnura )  is  to  this  day  still  [available],  then 
let  some  small  portion  of  it  be  produced.  Then  I  shall  pronounce  judgment.” 

152.  When  this  had  been  done,  he  looked  at  the  money  and  spoke  to  the 
ministers  :  “  Do  kings  use  [for  their  money]  the  coin  type  (tanka)  of  future  kings?  ” 

153.  “  If  not,  then  how  come  there  to  be  on  money  deposited  in  King  Kalasa’s 
time,  also  coin  types  which  show  my  name  ?  ” 

154.  “  From  this  [it  follows  that]  the  merchant  here  has  used  for  his  purposes 
the  deposited  lakh,  just  as  also  this  [customer  has  used]  the  goods  which  he  had 
taken  from  time  to  time  from  the  merchant.” 

155-156.  “  Therefore,  if  the  plaintiff  has  to  pay  to  this  merchant  interest  on 

what  he  has  taken  from  him,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  then  this 
[merchant]  too  ought  to  pay  to  him  interest  on  the  full  lakh  from  the  time  of  its 
being  deposited.  What  need  be  said  of  the  original  amount  ?  ” 

157.  “  Compassionate  persons  like  myself  can  settle  only  this  much.  But  for 


The  latter  is  treated  by  the  merchant  as  if  it 
were  a  closed  one,  i.e.  not  bearing  interest. 
Hence  it  is  he  who  claims  to  be  paid  up  by  his 
customer ;  compare  the  verses  following. 

147.  This  verse  receives  its  proper  sense 
if  we  read  with  L  nayojjrtmadhanam  for  A 
nayojjdsadhanam ;  the  latter  is  unintelligible. 
The  word  vjjama  I  take  as  the  Skr.  original 
or  representative  of  the  Kasmir  uzitrn,  ‘  debt.’ 
The  word  is  found  in  the  Lokapr.  i.,  in  the 
expressions  dinnarojjamacirika  ‘acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  in  cash,’  dhanyojjdmacl rika, 
‘  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  in  rice,’  bhandoj- 
jdmacinkd,  ‘  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  on 
pawn,’  and  also  in  a  bond  formulary  given, 
ib.  Ksemendra,  ‘Samayam.  viii.  96,  uses  in  the 
same  sense  the  term  ujjdmuputtrikd ;  comp, 
also  njjamatandula  ‘  rice  advanced  on  interest,’ 


ib.  ii.  78.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  word 
njjama  in  any  of  our  dictionaries. 

148.  The  saying  ksuraih  ksaudropaliptam 
still  lives  in  the  Kasmiri  proverb  mud'r  srakh, 
‘  a  knife  with  honey.’  It  is  often  used  of  an 
arrangement  which  seems  fair  on  the  first  look 
and  is  yet  unjust. 

152.  Regarding  tanka,  see  note  vii.  926. 

155-156.  For  the  general  drift  of  the 
argument  see  note  viii.  123.  I  am  unable  to 
construe  properly  these  somewhat  involved 
words,  unless  we  read  for  vanijo  'rthinah,  with 
a  slight  correction,  °rthina.  In  S'arada  writing 
the  short  mark  for  T  is  liable  to  be  misread  for 
(Visarga)  at  the  end  of  words,  if  followed  by 
a  Danda. 

157.  See  vi,  41  for  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  Yasaskara  in  a  similar  case. 
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such  persons  [as  this  merchant]  a  harsh  treatment  would  be  right  like  that 
[employed]  by  the  illustrious  Yasaskara.” 

158.  “  In  a  law-suit  a  merciful  order  is  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  been  under  a  mistaken  notion.  But  severity  ought  to  be  used  against 
him  who  has  employed  fraud.” 

159.  The  king  who  knew  to  await  the  [right]  time,  showed  patience  in 
debatable  matters  which  were  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  as  arrow-heads  embedded  in 
particularly  vital  parts  of  the  body. 

160.  In  this  manner,  the  king  who  was  ever  watchful  and  wise  like  Manu, 
became  famous  for  the  care  [which  he  bestowed]  on  his  subjects,  and  which 
required  no  stimulation. 

161.  Friendship  which  ought  not  look  to  interested  motives ;  strength  which 
ought  to  be  free  from  arrogance ;  a  woman’s  virtue  which  ought  to  be  above 
rumour ;  propriety  in  speech  which  ought  to  satisfy  all ;  learning  which  ought  to 
command  power  ;  youth  which  ought  to  be  free  from  irresolution ;  and  royalty 
which  should  be  without  Memish, — [all  these]  verily  are  found  reversed  in  this 
last  epoch. 

162.  Even  such  a  moon  among  great  kings  lost  his  self-control  owing  to 
jealousy,  and  caused  terror  by  sinful  acts  which  resembled  a  fall  of  meteors. 

163.  In  his  jealousy  of  noble  bearing,  valour,  intelligence,  firmness,  and 
youth  he  destroyed  the  honour  and  life  of  numberless  men. 

164.  And  again  [on  the  other  hand]  men  of  high  honour,  who  were  angered 
by  his  harsh  speeches,  caused  humiliation  also  to  the  king  by  their  retorts. 

165.  For  one  must  know  that  living  men,  like  sleeping  snakes,  do  not  display 
their  vigour  without  their  anger  having  been  aroused. 

166.  In  this  manifold  creation  of  beings  not  one  is  found,  whose  body,  descent, 
conduct,  and  the  like,  is  not  blemished  by  faults. 

167.  The  Creator  of  the  Universe  (Brahman)  is  born  from  [the  lotus]  which 
grows  in  the  mud ;  his  body  is  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  colour;  his  dignity 
is  destroyed  by  imperfections  [such  as  are  implied]  by  the  loss  of  his  immaculate 
character  [consequent]  upon  the  cutting  of  his  head,  and  by  other  [defects]. 
Where  such  serious  faults  are  first  [of  all]  in  him  who  pervades  the  great  spheres, 
who  could  there  boast  of  faultlessness  ? 

168.  The  king  did  not  reflect  upon  this  and  every  day  discussed  openly  the 
defects  of  his  servants’  descent,  conduct,  personal  appearance,  and  the  like. 

169.  He  took  an  excessive  pleasure  in  fights,  and  caused  numberless  men  of 
valour  to  fall  in  duels  by  raising  mutual  enmity  between  them. 


Uccala 
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167.  The  fifth  head  of  Brahman  has  been  burned  off  by  the  fire  of  S'iva’s  eye. 
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Ministers  of  Uccala. 
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170.  On  the  monthly  reception-days,  at  Indra-festivals  and  on  other  occasions 
he  presented  riches  to  those  soldiers  who  joined  in  single  combats. 

171.  There  was  not  at  that  time  any  festival  when  the  ground  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  was  not  drenched  with  blood,  and  lamentation  not  heard. 

172.  Soldiers  of  noble  race  who  had  left  their  homes,  as  if  in  exultation, 
were  carried  away  mutilated  from  the  palace  court  by  their  relatives. 

173.  When  the  king  saw  soldiers  killed  who  had  glistening  black  hair,  fine 
beards  and  splendid  apparel,  he  felt  delight  instead  of  pain. 

174.  The  women,  when  their  husbands  returned  [alive]  after  going  to  the 
royal  palace,  thought  that  they  had  gained  a  day,  but  otherwise  never  felt  safe. 

175.  Proudly  he  used  to  say:  “Let  that  be  done  which  I  want,”  and  not 
allowing  any  contradiction  he  forced  various  servants  to  act  as  ministers. 

176.  Spoiled  in  his  character  by  spite,  he  deprived  the  very  persons  who  had 
been  exalted  of  their  offices,  and  often  also  put  them  in  disgrace. 

177.  The  commander-in-chief  Danchaka,  when  he  (Uccala)  showed  anger  at 
his  powerful  position,  fled  to  Visalata  where  the  Khasas  fell  upon  him  and  killed 
him. 

178.  Bakkaka,  whom  he  had  himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lord  of  the 
Gate,  he  deprived  of  his  office,  when  he  saw  h[s  great  strength. 

179.  The  general  Mdnikya  on  being  suddenly  dismissed  from  the  charge  of 
the  ‘  Gate,’  devoted  himself  in  his  affliction  to  austerities  at  Vijayaksetra. 

180.  Tilalca  and  other  excellent  men  from  Kaka's  family,  who  held  chief- 
command  of  the  army  ( kampana )  and  other  high  offices,  escaped  his  displeasure 
by  their  pliant  nature. 

181.  Being  pleased  by  his  devoted  services,  he  gave  to  Bhogasena, 
though  he  had  no  attendants  and  but  mean  clothes,  the  office  of  chief-justice 
( rajasthanadhikara ) . 


170.  Compare  for  the  expression  mdsdrgha- 
dina,  vii.  196. 

177.  In  note  i.  317,  it  has  already  been 
indicated  that  Visalata  must  be  identified  with 
the  valleys  drained  by  the  Bichlari  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cinab.  This  hill  district,  situ¬ 
ated  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  I)ivasar  and 
Shahabad  Parganas,  is  now  called  generally 
Ban"hfil,  after  the  pass  of  that  name  to  which 
it  forms  the  approach.  The  name  Visalata  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  the  river 
Bichlari  (for  f  >  r,  comp,  notes  iii.  1 1  ;  vi.  202 ; 
viii.  250). 

In  viii.  684  Visalata  is  mentioned  as  the 
route  by  which  the  pretender  Bhiksacara 
intends  to  invade  Devasarasa,  i.e.  Divasar.  In 
viii.  1074  we  read  of  some  Kasmir  nobles  who, 


after  being  pursued  to  Vitastatra  (below  the 
Banahal  pass),  take  refuge  with  the  Khasas  in 
Visalata  after  crossing  the  mountain  range. 
In  viii.  1729  Dengapala,  a  Khasa  chief,  who 
according  to  viii.  554  resides  on  the  banks  of 
the  Candrabhaga,  is  spoken  of  as  threatening 
to  advance  against  Kasmir  from  Visalata. 
For  other  passages,  comp.  viii.  697,  1131, 
1662. 

Regarding  the  Khasas,  see  note  i.  317. 

180.  F  rom  viii.  1385  it  is  seen  that  Kdka 
was  the  father  of  Tilaka  ‘  Kdkavamsya,'  who 
with  his  relatives  is  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  succeeding  narrative.  The  same 
family  may  have  been  meant  in  vii.  1311. 

181.  Compare  note  vii.  601  regarding  the 
term  rdjasthdna. 
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182.  Even  Gaggacandra,  when  he  had  seen  his  (Bhogasena’s)  terrible  prowess 
in  a  fight  at  a  festival  of  IndradvadaM,  had  ignominiously  fled,  though  he  had  strong 
soldiers. 

183.  Radda,  Chudda  and  Vyadda,  the  sons  of  a  common  soldier  of  the  name 
of  Sadda,  were  also  made  ministers  by  that  [king]. 

184.  Tilaka  and  Janalca,  the  sons  of  Vijayasimlia,  escaped  from  misery  by 
serving  him,  and  were  received  amongst  his  councillors. 

185.  Who  could  name  [all]  those,  Yama,  Aila,  Abhaya,  Bdina,  and  the  rest, 
who  held  charge  of  the  ‘  Grate  ’  and  other  offices,  and  whose  fortunes  proved  as 
transitory  as  the  lightning? 

186.  Two  or  three  old  [officers],  like  Prasastahalasa,  who  were  amongst  them, 
appeared  like  decayed  trees  in  the  midst  of  young  ones. 

187.  Kandarpa  whom  the  king  had  recalled  by  messengers,  did  not  accept 
office,  notwithstanding  his  requests,  as  he  recognized  the  king’s  intolerant  nature. 

188.  Under  the  new  king  everything  in  the  land  was  quite  new,  the  conduct 
in  the  [royal]  assembly,  discussion,  procedure  and  the  rest. 

189.  The  goddess  of  fortune,  as  if  she  were  a  courtezan  covered  with  a  magic 
powder,  subdues  even  the  strong-minded  and  makes  them  trespass. 

190.  The  regal  dignity  causes  [those  who  own  it],  just  as  if  they  were  spirits 
of  the  dead,  to  see  manifest  enemies  even  in  relatives  and  to  lose  regard  for 
relationship. 

191.  [Thus  it  came  about]  that  King  Sussala,  though  in  possession  of  all 
that  gives  happiness,  planned  a  sudden  attack  on  his  brother  in  the  hope  of 
wresting  the  kingdom  [from  him], 

192.  Suddenly  the  elder  brother  heard  that  [Sussala],  who  moved  as  fast  as  a 
falcon,  had  arrived  [in  Kasmir]  and  had  got  beyond  the  place  called  Vardhavdrta. 


182.  The  name  of  IndradvadaM  is  still  known 
in  Kasmir  as  the  designation  of  the  1 2th  day 
of  the  bright  half  of  Bhadrapada,  which  is  the 
day  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  sites  of 
the  Varahaksetra.  The  Nilamata,  792  sq. 
knows  a  festival  on  this  day,  but  calls  it 
mahadvddasi.  The  ‘  Indra  festival  ’  mentioned 
above  viii.  170  was,  perhaps,  celebrated  on  this 
day. 

Gaggacandra  is  the  same  person  as  Gagga, 
mentioned  above,  viii.  33,  37,  43,  as  the 
brother  of  the  Damara  Janakacandra.  The 
full  Skr.  form  of  the  name  is  Gargacandra, 
found  viii.  354,  390,  693.  Most  frequently, 
however,  this  personage  is  referred  to  by  the 
abbreviated  name  Garga,  viii.  348,  352, 
424  sqq.,  etc. 

184.  Vijayasimha  is,  perhaps,  identical 

VOL.  II. 


with  the  person  of  this  name  mentioned  vii. 
580,  583,  827  sqq. 

Tilaka  and  Janaka  are  often  referred  to  in 
the  subsequent  narrative  by  their  full  names 
Tilakasimha  and  Janakasimha :  comp.  viii.  573, 
592,  632,  791,  etc. 

186.  For  PrasastaJcalam,  see  vii.  572. 

187.  Regarding  Kandarpa's  exile,  see 
vii.  1000  sqq. 

192.  In  Note  E  on  Lohara  (iv.  177),  §  7,  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  invasion  of  Sussala 
was  made  in  all  probability  by  the  Tos’maidan 
route.  Vardhavdrta  might  therefore  be 
placed  at  or  near  the  present  village  of 
Vardhagdm,  situated  in  the  Biru  Pargana 
74°  39'  long.  33°  58'  lat.,  and  about  three 
miles  to  the  E.  of  Drang.  (The  place  is 
marked  on  the  map  as  Waragam.) 
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193.  He  (Uccala)  thereupon  set  out  with  rapidity  and  attacking  him  with  a 
strong  force,  before  he  had  secured  a  firm  position,  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  him. 

194.  The  means  [at  his  disposal]  could  be  judged  from  the  various  stores  and 
masses  of  betel  left  at  the  place  from  which  he  had  fled. 

195.  On  the  following  day,  before  the  king  had  started  to  return  after  accom¬ 
plishing  this  deed,  he  heard  that  [Sussala],  whose  valour  was  formidable,  had 
returned. 

196.  Thereupon  Gaggacandra  started  by  his  order  with  a  strong  force  and 
routed  the  troops  of  King  Sussala. 

197.  Numerous  soldiers  of  Sussala  who  could  not  stand  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  found  relief  from  their  fatigues  on  the  garden-like  cars  of  the  celestial 
maids  (Apsaras). 

198.  The  two  Rajaputras  Sahadeva  and  Yudhisthira  there  paid  back  in 
battle  with  their  lives  the  debt  [they  owed]  for  their  lord’s  favour. 

199.  Gagga  captured  excellent  horses  which  had  run  away  from  Sussala’s 
army,  such  as  excited  the  wonder  even  of  the  king,  though  he  owned  many 
horses. 

200.  When  the  king  heard  that  he  (Sussala)  was  encamped  on  the  route  of 
Sdyapura  and  on  the  way  towards  Kramardjya,  he  quickly  followed  him. 

201.  Closely  pursued  by  his  elder  brother  he  (Sussala)  proceeded  with  a 
small  number  of  followers  to  the  Darad  land. 

202.  The  king  executed  the  Damara  Lostaka,  a  native  of  Selyapura,  who 
had  opened  the  way  for  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  City. 

203.  Though  guilty  of  hostile  acts,  yet  from  tender  regard  for  his  brother  he 
made  no  effort  during  the  latter’s  absence  to  seize  the  Lohara  mountains. 

204-205.  The  illustrious  King  Sussala  had  married  the  spotless  MeghamaTi- 
jarl,  the  daughter  of  King  Vijayapdla.  [She  was]  the  daughter’s  daughter  of 
Kalha,  lord  of  Kali  ajar  a,  who  being  himself  without  a  son  had  brought  her  up, 
when  she  had  lost  her  father,  with  tender  love  in  place  of  a  son  and  in  his  own 
palace. 

206.  On  account  of  the  greatness  of  this  [king’s]  power  the  disaffected  and 
enemies  had  not  the  strength  to  harm  even  a  child  at  Lohara. 


195.  The  text  in  the  first  half  of  this  verse 
is  scarcely  correct. 

200.  For  Selyapura,  the  modern  S'il'por, 
situated  on  the  route  from  the  Tos‘lmaidan  to 
S'rinagar,  see  note  vii.  494. 

204-5.  Regarding  Kdliiijara  (here  wrongly 
written  Kdlindara)  and  its  rulers,  see  note 
vii.  1256, 


206.  The  text  of  this  verse  permits  of 
different  interpretations.  It  seems  to  me 
to  contain  a  reference  to  the  authority  of 
Kalha,  who  protected  Sussala’s  dominion. 
Without  such  a  reference,  the  mention  of 
the  latter’s  marriage  with  Kalha’s  grand¬ 
daughter  in  the  preceding  verses  would  be 
meaningless, 
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207.  Brave  King  Sussalci,  too,  left  [the  Darad  land]  by  routes  hard  to  pass, 
and  after  many  months  reached  his  own  territory  by  a  difficult  mountain-track. 

208.  After  this  danger  had  been  averted,  other  apparent  troubles  too  passed 
away  from  the  resolute  King  Uccala  as  [soon  as]  they  arose. 

209.  Bhimddeva  having  got  hold  of  Bhoja,  a  son  of  King  Kalasa,  called  to 
his  assistance  Jagaddala,  king  of  the  Barads. 

210.  Salha,  the  son  of  one  of  King  Harm’s  concubines,  and  Sanjapdla,  the 
brother  of  Darsanapdla,  were  his  supporters. 

211.  Thereupon  the  shrewd  king  caused  by  diplomatic  means  the  lord  of  the 
Darads  to  refrain  from  aggression ;  he  turned  back  and  proceeded  to  his  own 
country. 

212.  Salha  followed  him ;  Bhoja  went  secretly  to  his  own  land,  and 
Sanjapdla  took  service  with  King  Sussala. 

213.  In  a  short  time  Bhoja  was  betrayed  by  his  own  servant,  who  had  taken 
a  bribe,  and  executed  by  the  king  like  a  robber. 

214.  Pitthaha,  too,  Pevesvara’s  son,  who  aspired  to  the  crown,  had  to  flee  into 
distant  lands  when  the  king  supported  by  the  Damaras  went  forth  [to  meet  him], 

215.  Foolish  persons  who  rely  on  notoriety,  and  move  about  everywhere  with¬ 
out  reflection  just  like  animals,  deserve  to  be  laughed  at. 

216-217.  A  certain  bazaar-cook  who  was  a  clever  intriguer,  passed  himself 
off  abroad  as  a  son  of  Malla,  Rdmala  by  name,  and  was  made  much  of  with  grants 
of  presents,  honours  and  the  like,  by  neighbouring  chiefs  who  were  eager  to  cause 
disturbance,  and  were  deceived  [by  him], 

218.  In  the  summer  when  the  heat  troubled  him  he  came  alone  to  Kasmir, 
and  on  being  recognized  had  his  nose  cut  off  by  the  king’s  servants. 

219.  This  very  person  was  then  seen  again  to  the  people’s  amusement 
running  about  in  the  royal  camp,  engaged,  as  befitted  [a  person  of]  his  caste,  in 
selling  articles  of  food,  etc. 

220.  In  vain  do  people  use  cunning  and  deceptions  to  raise  their  position  ; 
the  will  of  fate  cannot  be  altered. 

221.  Man’s  effort  resembles  a  fire  in  the  grass,  which  by  the  wind  of  fate  is 
made  to  flame  up  in  one  place  even  when  subdued,  and  to  go  out  in  another  even  if 
kindled. 

222.  Man  cannot  get  away  by  running  from  his  fixed  destiny,  as  [little  as]  the 
bird  [by  flying]  from  the  fire  bound  to  its  tail. 

223.  The  life  of  a  person,  whose  breath  is  destined  [to  last]  until  he  has 
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207.  For  a  route  possibly  taken  by  Sussala,  209.  Regarding  .BAimadem,  comp.  viii.  21  sqq. 

comp,  note  viii.  2704  sqq.  210.  Regarding  Darsanapdla,  see  vii.  1253. 
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enjoyed  what  he  is  to  enjoy,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  adversaries,  neither  by  the 
employment  of  continuous  fire,  poison,  the  sword  and  arrows,  nor  by  a  violent 
throw  over  a  precipice,  nor  by  sorcery. 

224.  By  the  king’s  order  Bhiksacara,  being  condemned  to  die,  was  taken  at 
night  by  the  executioners  from  Jayamati's  apartments  to  the  place  of  execution. 

225-227.  Bound  to  a  stone  he  was  thrown  into  the  Vitastd  ;  the  winds  drove 
him  immediately  to  the  river-bank  where  a  compassionate  Brahman  found  him  with 
his  breast  still  palpitating.  After  some  time  he  recovered  consciousness  and  was 
given  [by  that  Brahman]  to  Asamati,  who  being  a  relative,  was  called  by  the  S'dhi 
princesses  out  of  respect  by  the  name  of  Diddd.  This  clever  woman  took  the  boy 
secretly  abroad,  and  he  grew  up  in  the  Dekhan. 

228.  Naravarman,  the  ruler  of  Mdlava,  kept  that  [boy]  who  was  aware  of 
his  story,  like  a  son,  and  had  him  trained  in  arms  and  taught  sciences. 

229.  Others  have  said  that  Jayamati  herself  had  preserved  him  by  having 
another  child  of  the  same  age  killed  in  his  place. 

230.  When  the  king  heard  this  account  from  an  envoy  who  had  returned  from 
abroad,  he  ceased  thereafter  to  show  affection  for  this  [queen]. 

231.  He  prudently  did  not  openly  betray  this  [fact],  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  princes  whose  [lands]  lay  on  the  route,  to  prevent  his  (Bhiksficara’s)  entry  [into 
Kasmir]. 

232.  A  foolish  person  by  showing  openly  suspicion  as  to  his  wife’s  [faithful¬ 
ness],  and  by  displaying  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  himself  invites  others  [to 
injure  him]. 

233.  Others  have  related  that  Diddd,  when  Bhiksacara  had  been  killed, 
had  taken  some  child  which  resembled  him,  and  had  passed  it  off  under 
his  name. 

234.  Whether  this  be  true  or  false,  he  (Bhiksacara)  obtained  thus  such 
importance  that  even  fate  could  not  reduce  him  to  insignificance. 

235.  The  wonderful  diversity  of  [the  results  of]  former  actions  produces 
astonishing  phenomena,  such  as  are  unknown  to  dreams,  magic  or  imagination. 

236.  This  prince  grew  up  secretly  for  the  ruin  of  the  people,  as  the  fire 
[rises]  in  a  thicket  to  burn  down  towns,  villages  and  other  [habitations]. 


225-227.  Comp,  regarding  Asamati,  viii. 
541 ,  652.  It  is  still  customary  in  Kasmir  Brah¬ 
man  families  to  call  the  eldest  woman  of  the 
household  by  the  honorific  name  of  Didd 
(Didda),  given  in  recollection  of  the  great 
queen.  The  ‘  S'dhi  princesses  ’  are  Harsa’s 
queens ;  comp.  vii.  1470,  1550,  etc. 

228.  The  Naravarman  here  referred  to  is 
mentioned  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  the 


later  Paramara  rulers  of  Malava  as  contained 
in  their  copper-plate  grants ;  see  Prof. 
Kielhorn’s  paper,  Ind.  Ant.,  xix.  346  sq. 
From  the  Nagpur  stone  inscription  published 
by  Prof.  Kielhorn,  Epigr.  Ind.,  ii.  180  sqq., 
it  appears  that  Naravarman  was  on  the  throne 
in  the  Yikrama  year  1161,  i.e.  a.d.  1104-5, 
having  succeeded  his  brother  Laksmadeva,  son 
of  Udayaditya. 
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237.  Close  to  the  poison-tree  grows  the  plant  Prativisa  (‘  antidote  ’),  and  at 

the  time  when  the  pure  waters  are  spoilt  by  the  rainy  season,  the  rise  of  Agastya 

(Canopus)  makes  itself  felt.  The  far-sighted  Creator  sees  indeed  the  dangers 
which  threaten  to  destroy  creation  when  they  [first]  arise,  an<J  arranges  to 
counteract  them. 

238.  Thus  at  that  very  time  there  was  born  to  King  Sussala  a  son  who  was 
capable  of  upholding  the  world  which  was  sinking  in  misfortunes. 

239.  Appropriately  the  king  gave  to  this  son  the  name  of  Jayasimha 

(‘lion  of  victory’),  since  from  the  time  of  this  son’s  birth  he  was  everywhere 

victorious. 


Uccala 
(a.d.  1101--11). 


Birth  of  Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1105-6). 


240.  Just  as  Sarvadhasiddha,  the  name  of  Buddha,  is  appropriate  [in  its 
literal  meaning]  on  account  of  his  possessing  supernatural  powers  in  all  matters 
( sarvarthasiddlii )  [and  yet  in  conventional  use  applies  only  to  Buddha],  so  also  his 
name  Jayasimha  while  [in  its  literal  meaning]  appropriate,  yet  has  not  ceased  to 
have  a  conventional  use  ( rudhi )  [restricted  to  this  particular  king], 

241.  When  King  Uccala  saw  the  mark  which  showed  itself  on  the  saflron- 
[coloured]  foot  of  this  [son],  he  gave  up  his  anger  against  his  brother. 

242.  This  mark  on  the  boy’s  foot  removed  the  enmity  between  his  father  and 
uncle,  and  gave  peace  to  both  kingdoms. 

243.  King  JJccala  thereupon  to  increase  the  merits  of  his  father,  who  had  Uccala's  pious  founda- 
gone  to  heaven,  built  a  Matha  under  his  name  on  the  site  of  the  paternal  [house]. 

244.  The  liberal  king  gave  away  at  the  great  festival  [when  that  Matha  was 
consecrated,]  cows,  land,  gold  and  clothes,  and  was  like  a  wondrous  wishing-tree  for 
all  supplicants. 

245.  Even  great  kings  were  astonished  in  distant  lands  by  the  presents  of 
great  value  sent  to  them  by  that  [ruler]  whose  wealth  deserved  to  be  praised. 

246.  Also  Queen  Jayamati  built  a  Vihara  with  a  Matha  in  order  to  put  to 
a  noble  use  the  riches  which  she  had  gained  by  her  husband’s  favour. 

247.  Owing  to  certain  demerits  of  the  king  from  a  former  [birth],  this  Matha 
lost  its  desired  designation  [and  became  known]  by  the  name  of  Navamatha 
( ‘  the  new  Matha  ’ ). 


237.  See  regarding  the  star  of  Ayastya, 
note  ii.  140. 

238.  From  K.’s  statement,  viii.  3404,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  Jayasiriiha’s  birth  fell 
in  the  Laukika  year  4181,  or  a.d.  1105-6. 

240.  K.  wants  to  say  that  the  name 
Jayasimha,  as  that  of  Buddha  Sarvadhasiddha , 
has  both  an  etymological  and  conventional 
meaning,  equally  applicable  to  the  king.  Such 
words  are  designated  as  yoyarudha. 


241.  Reddish  colour  of  the  feet  is  an 
auspicious  sign ;  comp.  Brhatsamhita,  lxviii. 
87,  97. 

244.  No  reference  is  made  subsequently  to 
a  Mallamafha. 

247.  The  Navamatha  is  mentioned  subse¬ 
quently  viii.  374,  1052,  2309.  It  seems  from 
K.’s  words  that  Jayamati  intended  it  to  be 
called  after  her  husband.  For  a  suggestion 
as  to  its  site,  see  note  viii.  1052. 
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248.  Also  the  Vihara  which  he  built  in  honour  of  his  sister  Sulla  on  the  site 
of  the  other  paternal  [house],  did  not  acquire  proper  renown. 

249.  Indeed,  as  he  did  not  think  of  death  which  was  hanging  over  his 
head,  endowments  had  not  been  settled  on  his  foundations  [when  he  died]. 

250.  Once  this  king,  while  stopping  in  Kramardjya,  proceeded  to  the  hill- 
village  of  Varhatacalcra  to  see  the  Svayambliu  fire. 

251.  As  he  was  inarching  by  way  of  the  village  of  Kambalesvara,  there  came 
suddenly  armed  Candidas,  robbers  of  that  locality,  and  surrounded  him. 

252.  They  wished  to  strike  him  down  quickly,  as  he  had  only  a  very  small 
force  with  him,  yet  his  ...  .  courage  arrested  their  weapons,  and  they  did  not 
strike. 

253.  The  path  being  blocked,  he  passed  one  night  in  the  deep  mountain- 
gorge  moving  about  with  a  few  followers. 

254.  At  that  time  there  spread  everywhere  in  the  camps  the  evil  rumour, 
difficult  to  stop  and  causing  commotion,  that  the  king  was  no  more. 

255.  This  bad  report  which  was  a  small  affair  when  it  started  from  the  camp, 
became  important  in  the  City,  like  the  wind  from  a  hill-gorge  when  it  reaches  the 
forest. 


248.  The  Sullavihdra  was  completed  by 
Jayasiriiha,  see  viii.  3318,  Comp,  for  Malla's 
second  residence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  vii.  1491. 

250-251.  The  localities  connected  with 
this  adventure  of  Uccala  can  be  fixed  without 
difficulty.  The  still  existing  Tirtha  of  Agni 
Svayambhu,  now  known  as  Suyam,  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  note  i.  34.  About  a  mile  to  the  S.  of 
this  site  lies  the  hamlet  of  Tsak'‘vadar  (marked 
‘  Sheikhwadda  ’  on  the  map),  which,  I  think, 
can  safely  be  identified  with  Varhatacakra. 

The  modern  name  is  the  exact  phonetic 
derivative  of  a  form  *  Cakra-Varhata,  in  which 
the  two  words  of  the  compound  name  have 
been  transposed.  Ks.  tsak",  ‘wheel,’  is  the 
representative  of  Skr.  cakra.  For  J’adar  < 
Varhata,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  rustic 
Ks.  r  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  words  is 
almost  invariably  pronounced  as  d,  and  that 
final  t  is  regularly  changed  into  r;  comp. 
Kdfthavdfa  >  Kast/'vdr,  ghotaka  >  guy",  ‘  horse,’ 
etc.  Alternative  forms  of  village  names  in 
which  the  words  composing  them  can  be 
transposed, are  not  unknown  in  Kasmir.  Thus, 
e.g.  a  village  of  the  Phak  Pargana  is  known 
both  as  Ddrd-Sdd'-pdr  and  Sdd° pur- Dura,  and 
another  in  the  Yular  Pargana,  both  as  Kai- 
Chachkdth  and  Chachkdth-Kai. 

The  name  Kambalesvara  can  be  recognized 
without  difficulty  in  the  present  Krambhar, 


the  name  of  a  village  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  low  hill  range  in  the  Mach'por  Pargana, 
about  74°  15'  long.  34°  26'  lat.  (marked 
Krombhur  on  map).  For  the  phonetic  relation 
between  Ks.  -har  <  Skr.  -e]svara,  comp,  the 
remarks  made  in  note  v.  46  on  Triphar< 
Tripuresvara  and  other  Ks.  local  names  de¬ 
rived  from  Skr.  names  ending  in  -x'svara. 

Past  this  range  of  fir-covered  hills  leads 
the  route  from  the  northern  parts  of  Krama- 
rajya  towards  Svayambhu.  Near  the  village 
of  Kach“ldur  it  enters  the  valley  of  the  stream 
shown  as  Panjtar  on  the  map,  and  hence 
follows  it  to  the  W.  This  valley  contracts 
above  the  village  of  lldjpor  into  a  narrow 
wooded  gorge.  This  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  mile  would  offer  excellent  opportunities 
for  a  sudden  attack,  such  as  that  described  in 
the  text.  The  path  runs  along  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge  and  follows  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  stream  between  steep  cliff's.  A  visit  I  paid 
to  this  neighbourhood  in  September,  1892, 
showed  me  that  this  path  could  easily  be 
blocked  by  a  small  number.  Higher  up 
near  Svayambhu  itself  the  country  is  com¬ 
paratively  open  and  formed  by  a  series  of 
grassy  spurs  with  broad  shallow  valleys 
between  them. 

252.  The  reading  of  A  udrojovasfambha0 
is  certainly  corrupt  in  its  first  part,  and  satis¬ 
factory  emendation  difficult. 
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256.  Prefect  of  the  City  was  at  that  time  Chudda ,  a  descendant  of  the  soldier 
Kamadeva  and  brother  of  L'adda  and  the  rest. 

257.  After  allaying  the  agitation  in  the  City,  he  went  with  his  brothers 
into  the  armoury  in  the  palace  and  held  council  as  to  the  further  course  of 
action. 

258.  While  they  were  considering  whom  they  should  make  king,  there 
addressed  them  also  the  Kayastha  Sadda,  who  was  an  intriguer  among  the 
householders. 

259.  “  Having  got  hold  of  the  kingdom  thus  without  rivals,  you  should 
yourself  rule  it,  since  the  number  of  your  friends,  relatives  and  servants  makes 
you  invincible.” 

260.  When  he  had  thus  spoken  to  them,  these  villains  felt  the  desire  to 
become  rulers,  and  were  quickly  preparing  to  seat  themselves  on  the  throne. 

261.  The  report  that  they  were  of  the  race  of  the  illustrious  King  Yasashara 
put  into  all  of  their  family  the  aspiration  to  the  throne. 

262.  Dishonest  as  their  course  of  life  was,  this  deep-rooted  ambition  turned 
by  the  sayings  of  wicked  friends  into  disaffection. 

263.  How  should  not  this  wicked  procedure  have  recommended  itself  to 
Sadda,  [considering]  that  the  wretch  was  born  in  the  family  of  the  load-carrier 
Lavata  ? 

264.  Though  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  small  official  called  Ksemadeva,  yet  he 
had  a  ferocious  character,  as  befitted  a  person  given  to  desperate  actions. 

265.  When  he  had  stolen  a  golden  pitcher  from  the  royal  palace  he  was 
suspected  owing  to  [certain]  indications,  but  yet  not  recognized  [as  the  thief]  on 
account  of  [his]  cunning. 

266.  Carrying  a  dagger,  bareheaded  and  insulting  everybody  with  his  laughs, 
he  [behaved  himself]  like  a  Rajaputra,  and  thought  the  three  worlds  a  very  small 
thing  [compared  with  himself]. 

267.  While  he  was  swinging  his  fingers  to  and  fro  he  was  [ever]  occupied  by 
a  thought  of  the  throne,  which  was  seen  to  bear  an  evil  fruit. 

268.  They  (Chudda,  etc.)  were  eager  to  grasp  the  royal  power  both  owing  to 
his  advice  and  by  their  own  desire,  but  when  they  heard  that  the  king  was  alive 
they  lost  theii'  hopes. 

269.  From  that  time  onwards  that  ambition  was  ever  [present]  in  their  mind. 

256.  Comp,  above  viii.  183.  Regarding  Kama-  263.  Regarding  Lavata,  see  v.  177. 

deva,  the  grandfather  of  Yasaskara,  see  v.  469.  266.  Compare  vii.  922,  where  the  going 

261.  Chudda  and  his  brothers,  as  descen-  bareheaded  is  referred  to  as  the  former  habit 
dants  of  Kamadeva,  Yasaskara’s  grandfather,  of  Kasmirians. 
could  claim  relationship  with  a  former  dynasty. 
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[VIII.  270. 


UCCALA 

(a.d.  1101-11). 


Conspiracy  against 
Uccala. 


Without  [openly]  displaying  itself  it  seemed  neither  to  close  the  eyes  new  to 
sleep. 

270.  Then  in  the  course  of  time  the  king,  whose  attachment  did  not  last  long, 
reduced  them  to  an  inferior  position,  and  removed  them  from  [their  posts  in]  the 
royal  court  (?  rdja&thdna). 

271.  The  king  who  by  nature  used  at  all  times  harsh  words  against  everyone, 
said  to  them  too,  in  the  meantime,  things  which  cut  to  the  quick. 

272.  They  had  lost  their  father  in  the  time  of  King  Harsa,  and  were  then 
living  in  the  house  of  their  widowed  mother  who  was  [yet]  young  and  hot-blooded. 

273.  At  that  time  they  had  killed  a  soldier  called  Mayydmattaka,  who  was 
their  neighbour  and  intimate  friend,  because  they  suspected  him  of  being  the 
paramour  of  their  mother. 

274.  The  king  asked  himself  why  they  had  not  punished  her  too,  as  she  had 
been  unchaste,  and  angerly  ordered  their  mother’s  nose  to  be  cut  off. 

275.  This  story  the  king  mentioned  in  their  presence,  and  used  to  inquire 
after  them  with  the  words :  “  Where  are  the  sons  of  the  woman  with  the  cut 
nose  ?  ” 

276.  The  king  who  was  like  death  to  the  Kayasthas,  had  removed  Sadda  too 
from  his  official  position  after  having  [previously]  employed  him  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  ‘  Chief  Treasury  ’  ( brhadyanja )  and  other  [treasuries]. 

277.  His  (Sadda’s)  own  accountant  whom  he  had  violently  maltreated,  then 
denounced  him  to  the  king  as  having  embezzled  revenue  of  the  treasury. 

278.  When  the  king  thereupon  in  indignation  took  [from  him]  the  post  of 
pravesabhagika  (cashier  ?),  this  ferocious  man  urged  Had  da,  Chudda,  and  the  rest 
to  [follow  up]  their  former  plan. 

279.  They  then  decided  to  kill  the  king,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  other  evil-minded  persons,  Hamsaratha,  and 
the  like. 

280.  Those  who  wished  to  take  the  king’s  life  met  and  took  an  oath  by 
sacred  libation  ( pitakosa ),  but  for  four  or  five  years  they  never  found  an 
opportunity. 

281.  It  is  curious  and  due  to  the  people’s  sins  that  this  secret  design  was  not 


270.  This  reference  to  the  rdjasthuna  is 
curious.  Neither  of  Chuficja  nor  of  any  of  his 
brothers  has  it  been  previously  stated  that 
they  held  the  high  post  of  Rajasthaniya,  which 
is  last  mentioned  in  viii.  181  as  filled  by 
Bhogasena.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  word  has  not  to  be  taken  here  in  the 
technical  meaning  explained  in  note  vii.  601, 
but  in  the  wider  sense  indicated  by  the  trans¬ 


lation  ;  compare  also  viii.  576,  where  an 
accounts-office  ( seda )  is  designated  as  a 
‘  Rajasthana.’ 

278.  The  exact  character  of  the  post  of 
pravesabhagika  is  uncertain.  It  might  have 
been  a  subordinate  official  of  the  treasury  who 
received  the  actual  tax-payments  ( pravesa ), 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Khazdnchi 
( Petivol  in  Kasmir). 
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betrayed,  though  it  was  planned  for  a  long  time  and  by  many  persons  who  were 
much  divided  [amongst  themselves]. 

282.  They  told  each  one  :  “  It  is  to  you  that  the  king  ever  uses  words  which 
cut  to  the  quick,”  and  thus  fomented  disaffection  towards  the  ruler. 

283.  The  conspirators  protecting  their  breasts,  sides  and  back  with  hidden 
armour,  continually  followed  the  king. 

284-285.  The  king,  who  before  had  been  unable  to  support  separation  from 
Jayamati,  and  who  t  hough  [king]  would  do  anything  to  please  her,  just  as 
[if  he  were]  an  ordinary  lover,  now  showed  for  two  years  a  permanent  dislike  for 
her  [which  was  due]  to  a  change  in  his  character  foreboding  his  end. 

286.  Some  attributed  this  to  her  having  protected  Bhilcsacara,  others 
again  to  the  inconstancy  of  love  passions  which  resembles  that  of  the 
lightning. 

287.  Then  Bijjald,  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Vartula,  whom  the  king  had 
married,  gained  his  affections. 

288.  King  Samgrdmapdla  died  at  that  time,  and  his  son,  Somapala  by  name, 
ascended  the  paternal  throne. 

289.  When  the  king  heard  that  intriguers  had  crowned  him  after  having, 
from  hatred,  imprisoned  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fit  for  the  throne,  he  became 
enraged  against  Rajapuri. 

290.  He  gave  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  who  was  a  surety  of  lasting  good 

fortune . 

291.  This  great  feast  was  the  last  celebrated  with  splendour  and  great 
expense  by  that  lover  of  all  his  subjects,  who  was  a  magical  thought-gem 
to  supplicants. 

292.  When  his  son-in-law  had  departed,  the  king  turned  out  of  employ  (?)  all 
the  Tantrins  for  some  slight  displeasure,  but  let  the  conspirators  go  free. 

293.  Bhogasena,  too,  whom  the  king  at  that  time  removed  in  anger  from  the 
charge  of  the  *  Gate,’  became  his  enemy. 


UCCALA 
(A.D.  1101-11). 


287.  I  am  unable  to  identify  the  territory 
of  Vartula  of  whose  king  Sahajapala  is  named, 
viii.  539.  The  only  other  mention  of  it  I  can 
trace  is  in  Vikram.  xviii.  38,  where  1  a  lord  of 
Bliartula ’  is  mentioned  among  the  hill  chiefs 
defeated  by  King  Anantadeva.  As  and 
are  easily  confused  in  S'arada  writing  (which 
also  Bilhana  used),  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that 
both  names  refer  to  the  same  tract.  Can 
Vartula  be  the  hill-district  of  Ratal  shown  on 
the  map  as  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Cinab  and  to  the  S.W.  of  Bair'hal  or 
Visala^a  P 


288.  For  Samgrdmapdla  of  Rajapuri,  see 
vii.  633. 

290.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna  which 
extends  probably  over  more  than  one  half- 
verse.  It  appears  that  K.  referred  in  the 
missing  text  to  the  marriage  of  Uccala’s 
daughter  Saubhdgyalekhd  to  Somapala.  This 
daughter  is  subsequently  mentioned  viii. 
1464  sq. 

292.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Instead  of  A  nirvyttih,  corrected  in  the 
Ed.  into  nirvrtthi,  L  has  nivrttih,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  also  not  clear. 
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Bhogasena  joins  the 
conspirators. 


294.  Now  this  man  of  valour  had  previously,  while  in  office,  after  suppressing 
all  Damaras,  set  out  towards  Lohara  to  vanquish  King  Sussala. 

295.  The  king,  whose  hostility  [against  his  brother]  was  mixed  with 
tenderness,  had  ordered  him  hack,  whereupon  he  (Bhogasena)  had  spoken  in  a 
derogatory  way  of  the  king  ;  on  hearing  this  the  latter  felt  anger. 

296.  The  king  having  insulted  this  brave  man  who  was  his  best  friend, 
Iladda,  Chndda,  and  the  others  then  took  him  into  the  secret. 

297.  The  king  [as  if  he  were]  anxious  to  gain  Yama’s  land  (i.e.  death)  did 
not  exile  those  who  had  been  insulted,  who  were  full  of  aspirations,  who  had 
formed  a  league  and  had  lost  their  subsistence. 

298.  The  crooked-minded  Sadda  reproached  them  for  having  trusted  them¬ 
selves  to  Bhogasena,  because  he  judged  from  the  latter’s  bravery  that  his  character 
was  straightforward. 

299.  And  he  said :  “  The  king  must  he  killed  to-day,  even  if  it  costs 
our  lives.  Otherwise  Bhogasena  with  his  shallow  mind  will  betray  [the 
conspiracy].” 

300.  Sad  da’s  words  were  not  untrue,  because  Bhogasena,  anxious  to  disclose 
[the  conspiracy],  told  the  king  that  he  wished  to  say  something  in  secret. 

301.  The  king  replied  :  “  What  are  you  going  to  tell?  I  shall  not  give  you 
[back]  the  charge  of  the  ‘Gate.’”  By  this  insult  he  led  him  to  join  the  conspirators. 

302.  He  who  abandons  himself  to  fate,  hates  those  who  stir  him  up,  just 
like  a  person  who  forgets  himself  in  deep  sleep  on  a  day  at  the  end  of  the  hot 
season. 


Atiack  of  conspirators.  303.  The  Tantrins  who  came  on  guard  in  their  own  turn,  proceeded  then  to 
the  palace  together  with  their  armed  companions  who  were  ready. 

304.  They  let  certain  Candfilas  come  into  the  hall  who  had  been  given  a  sign, 
and  told  them :  “  Strike  at  him  at  whom  we  strike  to-night.” 

305.  When  the  king  had  taken  his  meal  they,  standing  in  the  outer  hall, 
turned  out  the  servants  by  saying  that  the  king  was  in  an  angry  mood. 

306.  The  king  was  preparing  to  go  to  Bijjald’s  apartments,  and  dulled  by 
amorous  sensations  came  out  from  the  inner  hall,  with  lamps  lit  to  guide  him. 

307.  When  he  had  got  into  the  central  hall  with  a  few  followers,  Sad  da 
blocked  the  hall  he  had  left,  and  held  back  the  other  people  [from  following 
him]. 

308.  When  the  opposite  door  had  also  been  blocked  by  others,  all  the 
conspirators  rose  up  and  surrounded  the  king. 


296.  The  text  of  the  first  half-verso  the  verse  is  evidently  the  one  indicated 

is  defective,  but  the  general  purport  of  above. 
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309.  While  one  [of  them]  stopped  him  by  kneeling  down  before  him,  pretending 
to  address  a  communication  [to  him],  the  Brahman  Teja,  the  son  of  Dinna,  laid  hold 
of  his  hair  and  struck  him  with  a  dagger. 

310.  The  many  daggers  which  then  penetrated  into  his  limbs,  yellow-coloured 
by  his  golden  ornaments,  appeared  like  great  snakes  [moving]  into  the  cliffs  of 
Mount  Sumeru. 

311.  Crying  “  Treason,  treason,”  he  freed  his  hair  which  they  had  seized, 
and  tore  off  with  his  teeth  the  leather-string  which  held  back  the  hilt  of  his  toy- 
dagger. 

312.  Because  the  attendant  who  carried  his  Katar  ( jcattdraka ),  Sujandkara 
by  name,  had  fled  from  his  side  when  the  assailants  were  striking  at  him. 

313.  He  (Uccala)  then  drew  out  that  small  knife,  fit  for  a  boy.  With 
difficulty  it  came  out  from  the  sheath,  secured  as  it  was  at  the  hilt. 

314.  While  his  entrails  were  protruding,  he  then  bound  up  his  braided  hair 
which  the  assailants  had  let  go,  holding  [meanwhile]  the  dagger  between  his 
knees. 

315.  With  a  roar  he  struck  Teja,  and  showed  even  such  strength  that  the 
latter  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  struck  in  all  vulnerable  places  [at  once]. 

316.  Then  he  struck  Radda,  who  was  attacking  him  from  behind,  and  with  a 
lion-like  roar  turned  round  and  tore  open  Vyadda. 

317.  He  cut  down  also  another  armed  man,  who  though  wearing  armour,  soon 
breathed  his  last,  writhing  in  [agony]. 

318.  Having  got  an  opportunity  he  was  running  to  get  out,  but  the  hall 
door  was  kept  closed  by  the  guards  who  did  not  know  it  was  the  king. 

319.  As  he  was  going  towards  the  other  door,  Chudda  stepped  in  his  way  and 
saying :  “  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  struck  at  him  with  his  sword. 

320.  Then  he  saw  Bhogasena,  who  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  doorway 
with  his  face  turned  away,  and  was  making  a  drawing  on  the  wall  with  a  wooden 
paint  brush. 

321.  The  king  as  he  ran  past,  said  :  “  Bhogasena,  why  do  you  look  on  ?  ”  In 
his  shame  he  replied  something  indistinct. 

322.  Rayyavatia,  a  lamp-bearer,  who  was  unarmed,  had  taken  up  the  fight 
with  a  brass  lamp,  and  fell  under  their  strokes. 

323.  Somapala,  a  Rajaputra  from  Campd,  did  not  fall  into  disgrace  when 
after  slaying  his  assailants  he  succumbed  to  their  strokes. 


Uccala 
(a.d.  1101-11). 


312.  The  Katar  is  a  large  double-edged  sentations  see  e.g.  Egerton,  Handbook  of 

dagger  fitted  with  a  peculiar  hilt.  It  was  Indian  Arms,  p.  102,  fig.  340. 

much  used  once  in  Northern  India  ;  for  repre- 


UCCALA 
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Death  of  Uccala 
(a.d.  mi). 


28  rAjataranginI.  [VIII.  324. 

324.  Ajjaka,  the  grandson  of  the  illustrious  S'urapdla  and  a  son  of  Rajaka, 
ran  away  like  a  dog,  hiding  his  dagger  just  as  [if  it  were  his]  tail. 

325.  Then  as  the  king  in  his  flight  was  endeavouring  to  scale  the  railing, 
the  Candalas  cut  his  knees,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

326.  A  faithful  Kayastha,  S'rngdra  by  name,  threw  his  own  body  over  him, 
but  was  removed  by  the  enemies  after  their  strokes  had  lacerated  his  body. 

327.  As  the  king  endeavoured  to  rise  again,  all  his  assailants  let  fall  upon 
him  their  numerous  weapons,  which  seemed  like  a  garland  of  dark-blue  lotuses 
[bestowed  upon  him]  by  Kali  [as  a  mark]  of  her  choice. 

328.  The  depraved  Saxlda  himself  cut  his  throat,  saying  :  “  This  rogue  may 
perhaps  simulate  death  though  yet  not  dead.” 

329.  He  also  cut  off  his  fingers,  and  drew  off  the  jewelled  rings,  exclaiming  : 
“It  is  I  who  was  turned  out  of  office  [by  him].” 

330.  The  long-armed  [king]  was  seen  on  the  ground  as  if  asleep?  with  his 
face  covered  by  the  locks  from  which  the  garlands  had  fallen,  and  with  one  foot  yet 
shod. 

331.  The  want  of  pity  which  this  mighty  [king]  had  shown  towards  people 
was  to  some  extent  atoned  for  by  the  great  heroism  [he  displayed]  at  his  end. 

332.  A  servant,  S'urafa  by  name,  who  had  gone  out  and  was  loudly  bewail¬ 
ing  the  treachery,  was  cut  down  by  the  enraged  Bhogasena. 

333.  The  king  who  had  started  for  the  apartments  of  his  beloved  wife, 
seemed  by  a  mistake  in  the  direction  to  have  taken  his  way  to  the  residence 
of  Kali. 

334.  Kings  who  in  their  kingdom  go  eagerly  after  enjoyments,  and  please 
their  mind  with  a  multitude  of  various  dresses,  resemble  bees  which  in  the 
garden  seek  eagerly  the  stamina  [of  the  flowers]  and  please  themselves  with  a 
multitude  of  various  blossoms.  Alas,  they  [both]  somehow  disappear  as  soon  as 
they  are  seen ;  those  [kings]  are  thrown  down  by  their  destiny  set  in  motion  by 
fate,  and  these  [bees]  by  the  creeper  [set  in  motion]  by  the  wind. 

335.  The  lord  of  Lanka  (Havana)  who  had  vanquished  the  three  worlds,  was 
defeated  by  animals,  and  the  Kuru  lord,  the  foremost  of  numberless  kings,  received 
on  his  head  a  kick  from  a  foot.  Thus  every  [great  person  finds]  in  the  end 
humiliating  defeat,  just  as  [if  he  were]  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Who  tlien  would 
keep  up  his  pride  and  think :  “I  am  great  ”  ? 

336.  The  king  whom  his  enemies  had  abandoned,  when  he  was  dead, 
was  carried  naked  like  a  pauper  by  his  parasol-holders  to  be  cremated. 

335.  Ravana’s  defeat  by  Hanumat’s  Duryodhana,  who  was  kicked  on  the  head  by 
monkeys  is  alluded  to.  ‘  The  Kuru  lord  ’  is  Bhima  at  the  end  of  their  combat. 
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337-338.  One  attached  [the  king’s]  arms  to  his  neck,  the  other  took  the  feet 
under  his  arms.  Thus  they  dragged  the  king  whose  neck  hung  down,  whose  hair 
was  waving,  whose  body  was  drenched  with  blood,  and  whose  wounds  emitted  a 
faint  whistling  sound,  out  of  the  palace,  and  carried  him  naked  like  a  pauper  to 
the  burning-ground. 

339.  Frightened,  they  cremated  him  at  once  on  the  ground  of  the  island  which 
is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mahdsarit  and  Vitastd. 

340.  Nobody  looked  on  when  . he  was  slain  nor  when  he  was  burned.  Quickly 
he  disappeared  from  sight,  as  if  he  had  flown  away. 

341.  He  had  passed  his  forty-first  year  when  he  lost  his  life  in  the  year  [of 
the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  eighty-seven  (a.d.  1111)  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  Pausa. 

342.  Then  Radda  blood-stained  [as  he  was],  with  sword  and  armour,  placed 
himself  on  the  throne,  [where  he  appeared]  like  a  Vetala  on  a  stone  of  the  burning- 
ground. 

t  343 . . . 

344.  After  he  (Radda)  had  descended  from  the  throne  to  fight,  his  relatives 
and  followers  fought  bravely  in  his  presence  and  [dying]  adorned  the  battle  field. 

345.  Two  Tantrins,  Vatta  and  Patta,  who  were  his  relatives,  and  Kattasurya 
and  other  soldiers  fell,  after  fighting  for  a  long  time,  and  died  at  the  main  gate 
of  the  palace  ( simhadvara ). 

346.  Radda,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  was  seen  in  the  palace  court¬ 
yard  dancing,  as  it  were,  like  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  the  combat  and  striking  his 
opponents. 

347.  After  he  had  cut  down  many  by  his  strokes,  and  had  again  and  again 
rendered  the  victory  of  his  enemies  doubtful,  he  fell  at  last  in  the  combat. 


UCCALA 
(A.D.  1101-11). 


Radda-S'ankhaeaja 
(8-9th  December, 
1111  A.D.). 


339.  In  the  note  iii.  339-349  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Mahasarit  is  the  present  Mar 
stream  which  flows  from  the  Dal  lake,  and 
with  its  branch  called  Tsunth  Kul  (‘  the  apple- 
tree  canal  ’)  reaches  the  Yitasta  opposite  to  the 
Sher  Gad*  palace  and  a  little  below  the  first 
bridge.  Between  the  Mahasarit  and  the 
Vitasta  lie$  the  great  island  of  Mdy"sum 
(Maksikasvamin,  see  note  iv.  88).  At  the 
western  end  of  this  island,  and  a  short  distance 
above  the  first  bridge,  the  river  bank  was  used 
as  a  burning-ground  for  Hindus  until  some 
forty  years  ago.  Close  to  it  the  Christian 
cemetery  of  the  Shaikh  Bagh  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  If  K.’s  reference,  iii.  339,  could  be 
accepted  as  historical,  we  should  have  to  assume 
that  the  site  was  used  as  a  S'masana  already 
before  the  foundation  of  Pravarasena’s  city. 


343.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna  which 
must  extend  over  more  than  the  half-verse 
shown  in  the  Ed.  as  missing.  The  lines  now 
missing  probably  contained  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  Gargacandra  and  his  attack  on  the 
conspirators.  From  viii.  356  it  is  seen  that 
Radda,  who  took  the  name  of  S'ahkharaja, 
occupied  the  throne  during  the  night  which 
followed  Uccala’s  murder,  and  during  the 
next  morning. 

L  supplies  with  sakaksa  the  three  Aksaras 
missing  in  A  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  half  of  verse  343,  but  the  preceding 
lacuna  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  this  half-verse  even  when  thus 
completed. 

345.  Regarding  simhadvara ,  see  vi. 
244. 
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[VIII.  348. 


Radda-S'antkharaja 
(8-9th  December, 
1111  A.D.). 


Conspirators  defeated 
by  Gargacandra. 


348.  Garga,  whom  the  cruel  struggle  made  exceed  the  [proper]  limits,  ordered 
in  his  fury  that  the  punishment  due  for  high  treason  be  executed  upon  the  dead 
[Radda]. 

349.  Vyadda  was  killed  near  the  Didddmafha  by  the  citizens,  who  poured 
ashes  and  stones  [upon  him],  and  his  head  was  thrust  into  a  privy-drain. 

350.  They  who  had  betrayed  their  lord  were  dragged  about  by  ropes  [bound] 
to  their  ankles,  and  at  once  received  everywhere  from  the  people  the  honour  of 
being  spat  upon,  which  they  had  deserved  by  their  deed. 

351.  Ilamsaratha  and  others  fled  and  joined  Sadda  somewhere,  to  suffer  for 
some  time  yet  pangs  of  misery  worse  than  death. 

352.  Bhogasena,  who  had  arrogantly  thought  that  Garga  had  been  defeated 
after  his  younger  brother’s  death,  then  heard  of  these  events  which  were  [to  him] 
like  annihilation. 

353.  He  turned  back  with  the  desire  of  offering  resistance,  but  seeing 
the  fleeing  soldiers  he  retired  in  fear  somewhere,  followed  by  some  of  his  own 
people. 

354.  Thus  had  Gargacandra,  helped  only  by  his  arm,  killed  and  scattered  the 
leaders  of  the  league  of  conspirators. 

355.  Of  such  bravery  and  skill  in  a  desperate  enterprise,  as  this  illustrious 
[man]  displayed,  I  have  not  heard  anywhere,  even  in  stories. 

356.  That  traitor  [Radda],  who  had  taken  the  name  of  S'  avkharaja,  went 
the  way  of  the  evil-doers,  after  having  reigned  for  one  night  and  one  watch  of  a  day. 

357.  These  traitors  had  boastfully  claimed  to  be  descended  from  YasaGcara’s 
family,  and,  therefore,  they  held  like  King  Varnata  the  royal  power  only  for  a 
moment. 

358.  The  Kiratas  in  the  forest,  who  destroy  the  lion  and  other  [wild  beasts] 
by  raising  jungle-fires  and  by  constructing  traps,  find  their  end  by  the  accidental 
fall  of  rocks.  All  people,  indeed,  rush  forward  by  the  one  path  of  death.  “I  am 
the  slayer  and  he  the  slain,”— this  means  a  difference  but  for  a  brief  time. 

359.  Those  who  hear  with  joy  the  auspicious  acclamations  of  the  women  folk 
at  their  own  wedding,  listen  with  misery,  as  their  end  comes,  to  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  their  wives.  He  who  rejoiced  but  yesterday  at  slaying  his  enemy,  he, 
too,  beholds  his  slayer  excited  with  joy.  Fie  over  this  delusion  which  produces 
blindness ! 

349.  For  Diddamatha,  now  Didhnar,  see  brother  of  Garga ,  called  Sadda,  is  named 
note  vi.  300.  viii.  33. 

352.  Events  are  here  alluded  to  which  357.  See  for  Varnata,  who  was  selected  for  a 
must  have  been  related  in  the  verses  short  time  as  Yasaskara’s  successor,  vi.  91  sqq. 
now  missing  before  viii.  343.  A  younger  For  A  °bhajad  read  with  L  °bhajan. 
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360.  The  traitors’  desperate  act  resembled  a  tree  which  was  only  thought  of  Radiia-S'ankharaja 

^  _  ...  (8-9fcb  December, 

in  the  evening,  which  bore  fruit  at  night,  and  on  which  the  evil  fruit  had  ripened  mi  a.d.). 
by  the  next  day. 

361.  Garga,  when  he  had  accomplished  his  task  and  appeased  his  wrath, 
threw  himself  down  on  the  throne  and  lamented  long  over  his  lord. 

362.  As  he  was  shedding  tears,  all  the  citizens  too,  freed  from  fear,  found 
occasion  to  bewail  the  king  who  was  dear  to  everybody. 

363.  The  cunning  Jayamatl  who  was  eager  to  live,  then  gave  her  treasure  to  Burning  of  Uccala's 
Garga  in  order  to  raise  compassion  in  him  and  spoke  to  him  : 

364.  “  Brother,  make  an  arrangement  with  me.”  He,  however,  in  his  honest 
nature,  took  these  words  to  be  purely  conventional,  and  prepared  her  funeral 
pyre. 

365.  Nobody  can  understand  these  women  of  unscrutable  mind,  in  whose 
heart  there  is  found,  as  it  were,  combined  the  waviness  of  their  ample  locks, 
the  excessive  unsteadiness  of  their  eyes  and  the  firmness  of  their  round 
breasts. 

366.  Though  given  to  unfaithfulness  and  killing  their  husbands,  yet  they 
step  with  ease  into  the  fire.  In  no  manner  can  one  be  sure  of  women. 

367.  While  she,  proceeding  in  a  litter,  was  delaying  on  the  road,  Bijjald  got 
in  front  of  her  and  entered  the  pyre. 

368.  Then  as  she  (Jayamatl)  was  ascending  the  pyre  her  limbs  were  hurt  by 
the  pilferers  who  robbed  her  in  eager  desire  of  her  ornaments. 

369.  When  the  people  saw  the  two  queens  being  consumed  by  the  flames 
together  with  their  Chowries  and  parasols,  they,  too,  all  raised  lamentations,  and 
their  eyes  were  as  if  burning  with  pain. 

370.  He  (Garga)  then  displayed  his  noble  character  in  full  purity,  when, 
though  requested  by  all,  he  did  not  seat  himself  on  the  throne. 

371.  He  looked  out  eagerly  for  certain  persons  in  whose  arms  he  wished  to 
place  King  Uccala's  infant  son,  in  order  to  have  him  consecrated  as  king. 

372.  Having  seen  the  real  character  of  some  among  these,  the  people,  I  know, 
nowadays  laugh  and  do  not  think  them  fit  even  to  go  about  as  beggars. 


360.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  correct phullito 
for  A  phalito,  ‘  which  bore  blossoms  at  night.' 

371.  It  was  customary,  in  case  the  heir  to 
the  throne  was  a  young  child,  to  place  him  in 
the  arms  of  an  elder  relative,  and  to  perform 
the  Abhiseka  ceremony  for  both  jointly. 
This  was  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  heir 
during  his  infancy,  and  his  subsequent  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  actual  power.  Compare  e.g.  the 
story  of  Bhoja’s  Abhiseka  along  with  his 


uncle  Mufija,  as  told  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Bhojaprabandha. 

The  person  in  whose  arms  Gargacandra 
wished  in  particular  to  have  Uccala’s  infant 
son  consecrated  is  Sahasramahgala ;  see 
viii.  500.  The  latter  has  been  mentioned 
already,  vii.  1018,  but  his  origin  is  nowhere 
indicated.  The  name  of  Uccala’s  son  is  not 
given ;  comp,  regarding  him  also,  viii.  502, 
516. 
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[VIII.  373. 


Rahda- S'a  n k  h ara ja  373-374.  Of  the  three  sons,  Salhana  and  the  other  [  two]  who  had  been  born 

(8-9th  December,  .  ’  L  J 

mi  A.n.).  to  Mallaraja  from  the  princess  called  S'vetd ,  the  middle  one  had  died.  The  eldest 

and  youngest  who  remained,  Salhana  and  Lothana,  had  from  fear,  when 

S'  ahkhardja  searched  for  them  in  order  to  kill  them,  betaken  themselves  into  the 

Navainatha. 


Salhana 
(a.d.  1111-12). 


Sussalds  march  to 
Kuimir. 


375-376.  The  shameless  intriguing  Tantrius,  mounted  soldiers,  and  councillors 
collected  again  after  abandoning  the  defeated  conspirators,  and  brought  up  the 
elder  of  the  two,  Salhana.  When  Garga,  who  had  not  found  anyone  fit  for  the 
throne,  saw  this,  he  had  him  quickly  consecrated  as  king. 

377.  0  shame,  there  were  in  a  [single]  day  and  night  within  four  watches, 
three  kings  who  ought  to  have  been  seen  within  a  generation. 

378.  There  were  seen  royal  attendants  who  served  in  the  evening  King 
Uccala ,  in  the  morning  11  add a,  and  at  midday  Salhana. 

379.  When  King  Sussala,  who  was  at  Loliarakotta,  heard  of  his  brother’s 
death  after  one-and-a-half  days  had  passed,  he  fell  into  great  emotion. 

380.  The  messenger  sent  by  Garga  threw  himself  crying  to  the  ground, 
which  made  him  (Sussala)  abandon  all  doubts  [as  to  his  brother’s  death],  and  break 
out  in  lamentation. 

381.  From  the  first  messenger  of  Garga  he  did  not  hear  the  events  up  to 
Salhana [coronation],  but  only  his  brother’s  death,  and  that  he  himself  was 
requested  to  come. 

382.  For  Garga  had  despatched  that  [messenger]  when  he  left  his  house, 
to  call  him  (Sussala),  as  he  did  not  believe  [that  he  could  accomplish]  quickly  the 
suppression  of  the  enemies,  [which  seemed]  very  difficult. 

383.  After  passing  the  night  in  loud  lamentations  [Sussala]  started  at 
daybreak  on  the  march  towards  Kasmlr,  without  even  having  collect' 1 1  his 
troops. 

384.  Then  another  messenger  of  Garga,  whom  he  met  on  the  march,  reported 
all  that  had  happened,  and  spoke  to  him :  “  Assuredly,  do  not  come.” 

1585.  “  The  conspiracy  has  been  quickly  crushed,  and  in  your  absence,  your 
younger  brother,  Salhana,  has  been  made  king.  What  is  the  use  of  your 
coming  ?  ” 

386.  When  the  king  had  heard  this  message  of  Garga,  he,  impatient  in  his 
anger,  spoke  thus  laughing  to  his  followers,  who  did  not  wish  to  proceed. 

387.  “  The  crown  does  not  come  to  us  from  the  father.  If  [even  it  were  so] 


374.  Regarding  the  Navamatha,  see  177,  §  5,  that  the  distance  between  Lohara  and 
note  viii.  247.  S'rinagar  permits  of  news  reaching  within  the 

379.  It  has  boon  shown  in  Note  E,  iv.  time  indicated  by  our  passage. 
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the  next  born  is  the  heir.  But  fin  truth!  my  elder  brother  and  I  have  conquered  Salhana 

...  L  J  J  U  (A.D.  im.12). 

it  with  our  arms.  - 

388.  “  We  two  took  the  kingdom,  and  nobody  gave  it  to  us.  Are  the  means 
now  gone  by  which  we  gained  it  before  ?  ” 

389.  After  saying  this  he  pushed  on  in  unbroken  marches,  and  sent  many 
messengers  to  Garga  to  win  him  over. 

390.  He  reached  Kdsthavata,  while  Gargacandra,  who  was  on  Salhana' s  side, 
marched  forth  and  took  up  a  position  at  HusJcapura. 

391.  When  the  evening  came,  his  messengers  who  had  gone  and  returned, 
declared  that  Garga,  though  he  had  displayed  a  conciliatory  disposition,  had  evil 
intentions. 

392.  Notwithstanding  this,  King  [Sussala]  having  once  entered  into  the 
enterprise,  sent  to  Garga  his  own  foster-brother  Hitahita. 

393.  At  this  time  Bhogasena,  whom  fate  had  deluded,  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  having  employed  some  Khdsalcas  from  lUlvavana  as  intercessors. 

394.  He  sent  the  cavalier  Karnabhuti  to  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to 
entice  him  by  informing  him  that  he  (Bhogasena)  would  defeat  Garga. 

395.  The  people  thought  it  wrong  [of  Sussala]  that  he  was  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  slay  the  betrayer  of  his  brother,  who  deserved  [to  be  put  to  death] 
without  temporizing. 

396.  Garga,  too,  reproached  him  by  messengers  saying  :  “  How  can  I  join  you 
by  whose  side  are  the  betrayers  of  your  brother  ?  ” 

397.  He  (Sussala),  however,  delayed  [merely  because  he  feared]  that  he  Bhogasena  killed  by 
(Bhogasena)  would  leave  the  road  in  the  darkness  [and  escape]  ;  he  attacked  and 

killed  him  together  with  his  brother  as  soon  as  the  night  had  passed. 

398.  Karnabhuti  rushed  into  the  fight  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and  not  less  [did]  his  step-brother  Tejafysena. 

399.  Tejahsena  by  the  king’s  order  was  impaled  and  also  Marica,  the  son  ot 
the  commander  of  horse,  Lavardja. 

400.  [As  far  as]  his  courage  went,  the  king  had  the  power  to  punish  and 
to  reward.  His  force,  however,  was  so  [small]  that  he  could  not  hope  even  to 
maintain  his  position  with  it. 


390.  The  position  of  Kutfhamta  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  note  vi.  202.  The  route 
taken  on  this  occasion  by  Sussala  lay,  on 
account  of  the  advanced  season,  probably  not 
over  the  To^maidan  Pass,  but  over  one  of 
the  lower  passes  to  the  W. ;  see  Note  E  on 
Lohara  (iv.  177)  §  7. 

For  Hn§kapura  (Uskiir),  comp,  note  i. 
168. 


393.  The  Khaiaka  are  the  same  as  the 
Khasas  ;  see  note  i.  317. 

Bilvavana, otherwise  unknown,  was  probably 
a  locality  in  the  Valley  of  the  Vitasta,  below 
Varahamula,  where  Khasas  are  settled  to  the 
present  day ;  comp,  also  note  v.  214, 

400.  °nigrahdvagraha°  of  A  L  is  evidently 
a  clerical  error  for  °nigrahanugraha° ,  as  read 
by  Durgapr. 


Y9L.  H. 
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Kscnpo  of  SuKHldtt. 


401.  SaTijiipdla,  too,  whom  King  [Sussula]  had  sent  ahead,  joined  him  later 
when  the  day  was  spent,  bringing  horses. 

402.  When  these  had  arrived,  and  his  force  had  been  somewhat  strengthened, 
there  came  up  Gary  a,  a  commander  of  Gary  a,  with  numerous  troops. 

400.  When  [Sussala’s]  trusted  advisers  saw  these  bent  on  doing  harm,  with 
difficulty  they  got  [the  king],  who  was  obstinate  in  his  self-confidence,  to  mount 
his  horse  and  to  put  on  his  armour. 

404.  Then  there  came  from  the  opponents’  force  a  shower  of  arrows  which  was 
everywhere  of  unbroken  density,  and  which  made  the  sky  appear  as  if  covered  by 
a  flight  of  locusts. 

405.  The  enemies  acknowledging  [as  it  were]  their  treachery  by  the  hissing 
of  their  arrows,  struck  down  irresistibly  all  in  the  king’s  camp  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons. 

400.  The  reckless  king,  when  his  soldiers  were  slain,  wounded  or  dispersed, 
made  his  way  singly  out  of  the  enemies’  midst  and  fled  in  haste. 

407.  Then  with  his  horse  he  crossed  a  bridge  below  which  the  river  roared, 
which  was  ever  swinging  up  and  down,  and  which  was  difficult  to  pass,  even  for 
birds. 

408.  Two  or  three,  among  them  Sanjapdla,  managed  to  follow  him,  and 
keeping  at  his  back  held  off  the  enemies  at  every  step. 

409.  When  the  brave  [king]  had  reached  with  twenty  or  thirty  followers  the 
IChasct  seat  called  Vlrdnaka,  the  enemies  left  him. 

410.  While  staying  there  with  a  few  men  who  were  destitute  of  clothes  and 
food,  he,  O  wonder,  fearlessly  attacked  and  punished  the  Khasas. 


401.  Regarding  Sanjapdla,  see  viii.  212. 

403.  I  have  translated  according  to  the 
conjectural  reading  of  the  Calc.  Ed.  dtidhruk- 
xnn  for  dudhrak.pir. 

407.  K.  refers  here  clearly  to  one  of  the 
rope  bridges,  or  J hulas,  which  until  a  few 
years  ago  formed  the  only  communication 
across  the  Vitasta  in  the  Valley  below  Vara- 
liamfila.  These  rope  bridges  are  suspension 
bridges  of  the  simplest  construction,  and 
generally  formed  of  three  cables  made  of 
twisted  twigs.  Owing  to  the  swaying  of  these 
cables  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  and  to  the 
steep  gradients  on  either  side,  the  passage  of 
a  Jhfila  of  any  great  span  is  nervous  work 
for  those  unused  to  it.  Occasionally  when 
there  is  a  high  wind,  the  crossing  of 
such  a  Jhiila  is  dangerous  even  for  those 
accustomed  to  the  work  from  childhood.  These 
bridges  aro  quite  impassable  for  four-footed 
beasts,  unless  carried  on  a  man’s  back, 


As  the  latter  operation  is  impossible  in  the 
case  even  of  a  pony,  we  must  assume  that 
Sussala's  horse  in  reality  swam  across  the 
river.  In  cases  where  the  condition  of  the 
river  bed  and  the  current  permits  of  this 
expedient,  ponies  are  generally  aided  in 
swimming  by  a  rope  which  a  man  holds  while 
crossing  the  rope  bridge.  Those  who  have  had 
the  doubtful  pleasure  of  crossing  some  of  the 
J hulas  in  the  hills  neighbouring  on  Kasnhr, 
will  readily  pardon  K.  for  having  slightly 
exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  such  a  crossing. 
Compare  regarding  Jliidas,  Drew,  Jummoo, 

p.  122. 

408.  Vlrdnaka  has  been  identified  with 
the  present  17 ran  in  the  Vitasta  Valley 
opposite  to  Buliasa-Bolyasaka ;  comp,  note 
v.  214. 

410.  Correct  with  Durgapr,  nirbhaijo 
’ dandaijat  Khasdn, 
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411.  And  in  time,  after  having  escaped  death  by  the  will  of  fate,  he  reached 
Lohara  again,  though  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  made  the  crossing  of  the  pass 
(samlcata)  difficult. 

412.  Though  he  had  faced  death  at  every  step  and  had  been  preserved  [only 
because  hs  was  destined]  to  live  longer,  yet  he  planned  [nothing  else]  but  the 
conquest  of  Kasmlr. 

413.  Gargn,  filled  with  enmity,  had  the  poor  Ilitahlta,  bound  hands  and 
feet,  thrown  into  the  Vitanta  from  the  head  of  the  bridge  at  the  ‘  Gate  ’ 
( dvdrasetu ). 

414.  When  he  was  being  thrown  into  the  water,  Ksema,  a  servant  of  his, 
threw  himself  down  before  him,  and  rose  higher  by  his  very  fall. 

415.  When  Garget  then  joined  King  Salhana,  he  obtained  exceptional  power 
[over  him],  having  given  him  the  crown  and  defeated  his  opponent. 

416.  This  king  who  had  secured  the  crown  without  possessing  advisers  or 
resolution,  saw  in  his  mental  confusion  everything  revolving  as  it  were  [around 
him]. 

417.  Neither  political  wisdom  nor  valour,  neither  cunning  nor  straightfor¬ 
wardness,  neither  liberality  nor  greed, — nothing  was  prominent  in  this  king’s 
[character]. 

418.  During  his  reign  robbers  plundered  the  people  in  his  very  palace  even  at 
midday.  What  need  to  speak  more,  of  the  traffic  on  the  roads  ? 

419.  On  that  [throne]  on  which  even  a  lame  woman  (Didda)  had  maintained 
herself  for  a  long  time  in  a  spirited  manner,  he,  though  a  man,  had  his  mind 
distracted  by  fears. 

420.  The  woman  which  Salhana  enjoyed  to-day,  Losthana  enjoyed  the  next 
day.  Thus  they  shared  in  common  the  pleasures  of  the  throne. 

421.  As  this  [king]  had  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of  men,  and  showed 
no  concern  [for  his  duties],  all  his  actions  were  laughed  at  by  thoughtful 
persons. 

422.  He  put  Ujasuha,  Lothana's  brother-in-law,  who  was  fitted  for  assemblies 
of  ascetics,  into  the  office  [of  lord]  of  the  Gate  which  required  rude  valour. 


413.  It  is  clear  that  the  bridge  near  the 
‘  Gate  ’  of  Varaliamula  is  meant  here.  Regard¬ 
ing  this  watch-station,  which  was  the  best 
known  of  all  the  ‘  Gates  ’  of  Kasmir,  see  note 
i.  122,  and  my  remarks,  J.A\S.B .,  1895,  p.  382. 
It  has  been  noticed  as  the  ‘  western  gate  ’  by 
Hiuen-tsiang  and  Ou-k'ong ;  see  my  Notes  on 
Ou-k'ong,  p.  23.  Alberuni  too,  India,  i.  p.  207, 
tells  us  of  “  the  watch-station  Dvdr  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Jailam.”  The  position  of  the 
watch-station  on  the  right  river  bank  is 


marked  in  all  probability  by  the  old  ruined 
gateway  still  known  as  Drang ,  which  was 
guarded  until  some  twenty  years  ago  ;  comp. 
Moorcroft,  Travels,  ii.  p.  280. 

420.  The  name  of  Salhana’3  brother  is 
given  here  by  A  and  L  as  Losthana,  which  is 
probably  a  legitimate  Sanskrit  variant  for  the 
usual  Lofhana ,  a  Prakrit  form ;  comp,  the 
forms  Garga  and  Gargacandra  for  Gagga  and 
Gaggacandra,  note  viii.  182, 
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423.  He  (Ujasulia),  at  the  time  of  holding  counsel,  declared  that  he  would 
ward  off  the  dangers  from  Sustain  by  muttering  his  own  magic  spell  a  hundred 
thousand  [times]  at  his  approach. 

424.  The  deceitful  king  at  Garga's  order  had  Bintba,  the  Damara  of  NlltUva,  who 
was  hateful  before  the  latter,  thrown  into  the  Vitasta  with  a  stone  bound  [to  him] . 

425.  Garga,  the  king-maker,  while  destroying  his  various  enemies,  killed 
many  Damaras  of  Hdldha  by  the  poisoned  food  lie  gave  them. 

426.  As  the  king  was  a  mere  shadow,  [all]  whether  of  the  outer  or  inner 
[court],  whether  small  or  great,  were  dependent  on  Garga  for  life  and  death. 

427.  Once  then  when  Garga  had  come  from  Lakara  into  the  king’s  presence 
all  the  people  in  the  City  were  agitated  and  distressed  by  fear. 

428.  Because  at  that  time  the  report  spread  that  Garga  had  arrived  in  anger 
to  kill  all  in  the  king’s  employment  by  impaling  them  on  boats. 

429.  For  two  or  three  days  all  the  people  appeared  as  if  shaken  by  fever, 
in  consequence  of  such  a  terrifying  rumour  which  made  pregnant  women  miscarry. 

430.  Thereupon  Tilakasimha  and  others  boldly  attacked  Garga' s  residence 
on  a  sudden,  without  asking  for  the  king’s  orders. 

431.  The  whole  people  in  great  excitement  rushed  on  with  raised  weapons, 
but  Gargacandra  received  them-  all  without  dismay. 

432.  Dilhahhaftdraka,  Lakkaka  and  others  were  seen  riding  about  without 
shame  in  the  streets  near  Garga' s  residence. 

433.  The  king  did  not  restrain  them,  but  on  the  contrary  sent  Lothana  to 
encourage  the  assailants,  when  their  energy  was  failing. 

434.  As  Garga' s  soldiers  barred  the  road,  he  (Lothana) ,  too,  neither  surrounded 
[Garga’s]  house  nor  could  he  burn  it  down,  though  he  [attempted  to]  set  it  on  fire. 

435.  Only  one  Kesava  who  was  superintendent  ( mafhesa )  of  the  Lofhikdmatha 
and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  harassed  his  (Garga’s)  soldiers  by  shooting  them 
with  arrows. 

436.  In  the  evening  when  the  king’s  men  had  become  scarce  with  the 
[waning]  light,  Garga  started  on  horseback  together  with  his  followers. 


424.  For  Bimba  anil  Aildsva  compare 
vii.  1631. 

425.  The  locality  meant  by  Ildluha  is 
unknown.  .The  only  other  reference  to  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  viii.  614,  if  our  emendation  there  of 
Haliiha  for  Phaldha  is  justified. 

426.  The  distinction  between  bdhya 
(‘outer’)  and  dbhyantara  (‘inner’)  among 
the  royal  servants  is  repeatedly  alluded  to ; 
comp.  viii.  680,  1542,  1546,  2962,  3150.  From 
the  use  made  of  the  expression  bdhyabhftya 
jn  viii.  2068,  it  would  appear  that  by  Abhyan- 


tara  are  meant  the  officials  who,  owing  to 
high  position  and  direct  connection  with  the 
court,  could  claim  admittance  into  the  royal 
presence  on  occasions  when  the  ‘  Biihya’  were 
excluded  ;  comp,  also  viii.  744.  For  a  similar 
distinction  observed  at  the  Moghul  court 
(Diwan-i  ‘Am,  Diwan-i  Kbits),  see  Bernier, 
Travels,  p.  2(55.  The  term  bdhydli,  discussed 
in  note  iv.  62,  is  probably  connected  with 
this  use  of  the  word  bdhya. 

435.  Regarding  the  Lofhihdmafba,  see 
vii.  120, 
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437.  Unopposed  in  encounters  lie  marched  to  Lahara,  and  carried  off  as  his 
prisoner  Ujasiiha  who  was  staying  in  ill-health  at  Tnjjuresvara. 

438.  On  the  following  day  he  set  him  free  saying:  “  What  is  the  use  of  this 
mendicant  ?  ”  The  king  he  did  not  dethrone,  as  Sussala  was  also  [his]  enemy. 

439.  Thereafter  the  townfolk  everywhere  in  the  land  were  again  and  again 
dreading  the  return  of  Garga  and  barricading  their  houses. 

410.  The  king  felt  troubled  and  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Garcja,  and  the 
Mahattama  Sahela  was  acting  as  his  envoy  in  Lahara. 

441.  He  somehow  persuaded  Garga  to  agree  to  give  his  daughter  [in  marriage 
to  the  king],  but  [Garga’ s]  followers  did  not  wish  that  he  should  ally  himself  with  a 
king  who  was  like  a  [mere]  ghost. 

442.  Thereupon  he  formed  a  league  with  King  Sussala,  and  did  not  enter 
into  that  alliance  [with  Salhana],  though  he  was  pressed  [for  it]  also  subsequently. 

443.  While  the  kingdom  was  thus  falling  to  pieces,  the  king  killed  Sadcla, 
Ilamsaratha  and  Nonaratha,  whom  he  had  secured  by  spies. 

444.  By  torturing  them  with  sparks  of  fire,  needles,  and  other  [means]  he 

.  .  .  .  made  them  undergo  terrible  sufferings,  before  life  fled  from  them. 

445.  The  king  was  doing  right  when  he  permitted  Mailu,  Bhogasena’s  wife, 
who  was  living  in  hiding,  to  follow  her  husband  .to  death. 

446.  The  king  who  felt  alarmed  although  he  had  seen  such  weakness  [on 
his  part],  destroyed  in  the  meanwhile  Dilhabhattara  by  having  him  poisoned. 

447.  He  (Dilhabhattara)  was  neither  of  royal  blood  nor  of  such  fierce 
prowess  that  the  wicked  [king]  should  have  had  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  thus  by 
a  secret  execution. 

448.  His  sister  thereupon  who  had  reviled  him  (Dilhabhattara)  for  his  want 
of  manliness,  followed  the  fitting  course  for  a  proud  woman  by  entering  the  fire. 

449.  Short  as  his  reign  was,  it  was  rendered  unbearable  by  terrors,  [so  that  it 
appeared]  like  a  long  evil 'dream,  dreamt  during  a  long  night. 

450.  Sussala  who  knew  the  times,  and  who  distrusted  Garga  notwith¬ 
standing  their  league,  was  then  casting  his  eyes  on  Ka'smir  and  sent  Sauja.pdla 
ahead. 

451.  Lakkaka  to  whom  King  Salha[na]  had  given  charge  of  the  ‘Gate’ 
together  with  [ample]  means,  had  set  out  on  the  march  with  some  difficulty  and 
had  reached  Vardhumida. 


437.  For  Tripure.wara,  situated  to  the  445.  Read  with  L  anumartum  and  vascin- 

N.E.  of  the  Dal  lake,  see  note  v.  46.  tim. 

443.  Compare  regarding  the  flight  of  these  451.  For  Salha,  an  abbreviation  of  Salhana, 

conspirators,  viii.  351.  see  viii.  472. 

444.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna  of  three 
syllables. 
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452.  Garga  who  remembered  his  (Lakkaka’s)  assault,  marched  behind  him, 
routed  his  troops  and  plundered  them  as  well  as  [the  town  of]  Vardhamula. 

453.  He  fled,  while  his  soldiers  embraced  with  their  mortal  bodies  the  earth, 
and  with  their  heavenly  bodies  the  band  of  the  Apsaras. 

454.  When  the  leader  ( nay  aha )  had  disappeared,  the  earth  was  covered  by 
Uppa,  Child  da  and  other  brave  men  of  noble  lineage,  who  had  fallen,  just  as  pearls 
[fall  from  a  string,  when  the  central  pearl  ( nay  aka )  is  gone]. 

455.  Laklcaka  who  had  no  support,  joined  the  side  of  King  Sussala,  after 
having  been  relieved  of  his  fear  by  the  approach  of  Sanjapdla. 

456.  King  (Sussala)  then,  when  Sanjapdla  had  gone  far  [ahead]  attacking 
the  enemy,  came  closer,  being  urged  on  by  the  citizens  and  Damaras  who  had  joined 
him. 

457.  Sahelaka  came  over  to  his  side,  after  having  told  Salhana  that  he  would 
make  peace  for  him  with  King  Sussala. 

458.  All  except  the  king  (Salhana)  joined  the  younger  brother  of 
Uccala,  whose  advent  the  citizens  longed  for,  as  the  Ciitaka  [birds  long]  for  the 
cloud. 

459.  Chuddd,  Garga  s  wife,  then  came  before  him,  bringing  two  daughters  to 
give  them  in  marriage. 

460.  One  of  the  two,  called  Ildjaluksmi,  the  king  chose  for  his  own  bride, 
and  the  younger,  Gunalelchd  by  name,  he  accepted  as  his  daughter-in-law. 

461.  When  Sanjapdla,  who  had  marched  on,  had  surrounded  Salhana 
and  his  younger  brother,  King  [Sussala]  too  arrived  at  the  main  gate  of  the  royal 
palace. 

462.  One  of  his  opponent’s  followers  let  a  gate  fall  before  his  very  eyes, 
but  it  did  not  hit  him,  and  proved  as  useless  as  his  enemies’  wishes. 

463.  While  his  opponent  remained  with  his  soldiers  in  the  barricaded  palace, 
Sussalus  troops  were  trembling  from  fear  of  an  attack  from  Garga . 

464.  King  [Sussala’s]  soldiers  did  not  trust  Garga,  though  he  had  given  his 
two  daughters  [in  marriage],  and  stayed  just  because  they  had  to  stay,  trembling 
whenever  a  leaf  shook. 

465-466.  While  the  day  was  passing  away,  the  soldiers  thus  struck  with  fear 
and  the  king  prevented  by  family  affection  from  setting  fire  to  the  strong  building 
occupied  by  his  enemies, — Saujapala  effected  an  entrance  by  breaking  the 
shutters  of  a  window  with  a  stone,  opened  the  door  and  attacked  those  in  the 
courtyard. 

452.  L  rightly  varCihamulcna.  462.  A  kind  of  portcullis  seems  to  ho 

460.  Gunalekhd  is  mentioned  as  King  referred  to. 

Jayasimha’s  wife,  viii.  1607. 
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467.  The  foot-soldier  Lakkaka  followed  him,  feeling  assured  that  [by  rushing] 
into  the  great  mass  of  the  enemy  he  (Sanjapala)  was  acting  like  a  moth  [which  flies 
into  the  fire], 

468-469.  This  soldier  who  like  him  had  been  at  the  invasion  of  the  Darads, 
and  in  the  desperate  contest  of  Kdsthavata,  and  who  was  as  his  very  image,  he 
and  the  Matha-superintendent  Kesava,  followed  him,  just  as  the  son  of  S  ini 
(Satyaki)  and  the  son  of  the  wind  (Bhlmasena)  [followed]  the  son  of  Prtha  (Arjuna) 
when  he  demanded  the  horse  from  the  Indus  region. 

470.  When  they  had  got  out  of  the  hall,  and  had  with  difficulty  opened  the 
gate  of  the  courtyard  by  their  blows,  the  brave  King  [Sussala]  entered  in  person. 

471.  While  the  fight  of  the  two  forces  continued  undecided  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  many  soldiers  found  their  death  there. 

472.  The  Brahman  Ajjaka,  a  native  of  Patamyagrdma,  who  was  King 
Salha's  minister,  won  in  the  fight  the  embraces  of  the  celestial  maidens. 

473.  Also  the  Kayastha  Rudra  who  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  treasury,  rewarded  his  lord’s  favour  by  sacrificing  his  body  in 
the  fight. 

474-475.  Just  as  a  tree  in  the  evening,  resounding  with  the  noise  of 
the  birds  which  have  settled  upon  it,  becomes  [suddenly]  silent  when  the  birds 
fly  up  at  a  stone-throw, — thus  the  fighting  ground  which  was  filled  with  tumult 
became  [silent],  as  [if  merely]  painted,  when  threatened  by  King  Sussala  on 
horseback. 

476.  Before  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  there  was  heard  the  shout,  “  Victorious  is  [King]  Sussala ,”  and  the  sound 
of  large  drums. 

477.  Upon  no  one  else  in  Mallardja’ s  house  has  fallen  such  humiliation  as 
Salhana  and  Lothana  suffered  there. 

478.  Sussala  embraced  the  two  who  were  in  armour  and  on  horseback,  and 
saying :  “  You  are  boys,”  cunningly  made  them  give  up  their  swords. 

479.  After  ordering  that  the  two  should  be  kept  under  guard  in  another  hall, 
the  king  who  had  now  gained  his  throne  proceeded  to  the  assembly-hall. 

480.  After  having  reigned  for  four  months  less  three  days,  he  (Salhana)  fell 
into  captivity  on  the  third  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Vaisakha  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred]  eighty-eight  (a.d.  1112). 

481.  When  he  (Sussala)  ascended  the  throne,  the  agitation  of  all  the 


Salhana 
(a.d.  1111-12) 


StJS8AtA 
(a.d.  1112  20) 


468-469.  See  regarding  Sahjapfda’s  comp.  Mahabh.  vn.,  cxii. ;  see  also  below  viii. 
exploits  here  referred  to,  viii.  210  sqq.,  2789. 

401-408.  472.  The  position  of  Patamgagrdma  is 

For  the  story  alluded  to  in  the  simile,  unknown. 


SuSSAT.A 
(A.l>.  1112-20). 


f  usta'a's  character. 
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people  ceased  at  once,  as  that  of  the  ocean  [ceases]  when  the  sun  [mounts] 
the  sky. 

48-2.  As  lie  kept  ever  his  sword  unsheathed  from  an  apprehensive  expectation 
of  treason,  he  resembled  the  king  of  the  animals  who  keeps  his  mouth  open  in 
face  of  the  hunters. 

480.  Firm  in  his  policy  he  exterminated  the  families  of  those  who  had 
betrayed  his  brother,  by  searching  them  out  one  by  one,  not  sparing  even  the 
children. 

484.  As  lie  had  seen  the  wickedness  of  the  people  he  never  showed  himself 
lenient,  though  he  displayed  outward  moderation  when  his  objects  demanded  it. 

485.  But  he  was  by  nature  gentle  and  assumed  [merely]  that  appearance  ol 
cruelty,  just  as  [if  he  had  been]  a  snake  [painted]  on  the  wall,  in  order  to  restrain 
the  people. 

486.  No  one  else  was  like  him  in  knowing  the  [suitable]  times,  liberal  on  the 
[right]  occasion,  resolute,  brilliant  in  his  conceptions,  a  judge  of  signs  and  far¬ 
sighted. 

487.  Though  his  character  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  elder  brother,  yet  some 
features  were  stronger,  some  less  marked  in  him  and  some  quite  equal  [in  both]. 

488.  Though  their  wrath  was  alike  [in  appearance],  yet  that  of  the  elder 
brother  resembled  the  poison  of  a  mad  dog  and  his  own  that  of  a  bee. 

489.  He  did  not  bear  grudges  on  account  of  dress  and  such  [matters],  but 
would  not  tolerate  improper  arrogance  on  the  part  of  his  servants  from  fear  of 
their  exceeding  their  [proper]  sphere. 

490.  He  did  not  desire  to  kill  proud  men  by  inducing  them  to  fight  duels 
and  the  like,  but  [on  the  contrary]  felt  pity  if  such  a  thing  happened  through 
recklessness. 

491.  The  roughness  of  speech  in  the  former  kiug  caused  unbearable  anxieties; 
his  ( Sussala ’*•)  rather  resembled  familiarity  and  was  not  attended  by  death  and 
other  inflictions. 

492.  As  he  was  eager  after  wealth,  he  collected  greater  treasures,  whereas  his 
liberality  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  concerns,  circumstances  and  the  rest  was  more 
limited. 

493.  Being  fond  of  new  works,  and  of  possessing  many  horses,  the  artisans  and 
foreign  horse-dealers  grew  rich  under  him. 

494.  When  great  calamities  arose  he  would  leave  nothing  untouched  in  his 
anxiety  to  overcome  and  to  allay  them,  and  would  pour  forth  his  riches. 


4S5.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  bhimatvaih. 


493.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
daisika,  ‘  foreign,’  see  note  vi.  303  sq. 
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495.  The  Indradvddasi  festival  was  celebrated  by  no  other  king  so  brilliantly 
as  by  him  who  gave  away  plenty  of  dresses  and  other  [presents]. 

496.  He  was  generally  just  as  difficult  to  see  for  his  servants,  as  King  Uccala 
before  had  been  easy  to  approach  and  affable  to  his  attendants. 

497.  No  other  [king]  was  so  passionately  fond  of  riding  as  Uccala,  and  no 
one  was  more  renowned  for  his  skill  in  this  respect  than  Sussala. 

498.  Uccala  relieved  the  famine  as  soon  as’  it  appeared,  but  in  King  Sussala's 
reign  it  was  not  seen  even  in  dreams. 

499.  What  [need  be  said]  more  ?  He  surpassed  his  elder  brother  in  all 
qualities,  excepting  only  liberality,  disregard  of  wealth  and  easy  accessibility. 

500.  He  exiled  in  anger  Sahasraviangala,  whom  Garga,  as  the  guardian  of 
Uccala’ u  son,  had  wished  to  elevate  to  the  throne. 

501.  While  he  (Sahasramangala)  stopped  at  Bhadrdoakdsa,  his  son  Pram 
intrigued  with  the  Camaras  and  bribed  them  with  gold. 

502.  On  that  occasion  Garga,  too,  showed  disaffection,  because  he  did  not 
give  up  the  young  son  of  Uccala  though  his  uncle  demanded  him. 

503.  Numberless  soldiers  sent  by  the  king  were  destroyed  by  Garga,  as  [if 
they  had  been]  blades  of  grass  burned  down  by  the  jungle-tire. 

504.  Also  Vijaya,  Garga’ s  brother-in-law,  a  native  of  Devasarasa,  rebelled  and 
slaughtered  the  king’s  troops. 

505.  The  resolute  king’s  mind  was  not  disturbed  by  this  rebellion,  [though  it 
arose]  when  only  a  month  and  some  days  had  passed  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 


SU8SAI.A 
(A.D.  1112-20). 


Rising  of  Gargacandra. 


506.  Garga  made  Suresvari,  the  site  of  Amaresa  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Vitastd  and  Sindhu  witness  the  defeat  of  the  royal  troops. 

507.  In  the  tumultuous  fight  the  councillors  S’rngara  and  Kapila  were  killed, 
as  well  as  the  brothers  Karna’  and  S’udraka,  the  Tantrins. 

508.  Nobody  had  the  skill  to  draw  forth  [the  bodies  of]  even  such  [important] 
men,  as  they  could  not  be  distinguished  among  the  great  multitude  of  good  soldiers 
who  were  slain. 


495.  For  this  festival,  see  note  viii.  182. 

498.  The  emended  reading  svapne  ’py°  is 
actually  found  in  L. 

500.  Compare  viii.  371. 

601.  In  Bhadravakdsa  we  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  old  name  of  the  hill  district 
now  known  as  Bhadravdh,  which  is  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  Cinab  and  adjoins 
Kistvar ;  comp.  Drew,  Jumvioo,  pp.  103  sqq. 
The  Skr.  form  of  the  name  is  not  found 
elsewhere. 


For  Prana,  Sahasramangala’s  son,  see 
viii.  556. 

504.  Devasarasa  is  the  modern  Pargana  of 
Div"sar,  situated  in  the  south-east  of  tho 
Valley  on  the  upper  c6urse  of  the  Visoka 
(Vesau).  The  district  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  narrative ;  see 
Index.  The  name  occurs  already  in  the 
Nilamata,  1172, 1286  sq. 

506.  Compare  regarding  Suresvari,  note 
v.  37 ;  Amaresa  (Amburher),  note  vii.  183. 


SUSSALA 
(a.d.  1112-20). 


Oitiyucundru  defeated. 
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509.  Ilarsamitra,  the  son  ofddieJdng’s  maternal  uncle,  who  was  commander- 
in-chief,  was  defeated  by  Vijaya  at  Vijagrsvara . 

510.  There  fell  Tilha,  Man g alar iij a’s  son,  who  was  from  a  noble  family,  and 
Tribbakara  and  other  Tantrins. 

511.  In  the  king’s  army  Sanjapdla  proved  the  foremost  of  brave  men, 
because,  though  his  force  was  small,  he  was  not  defeated  by  Gary  a  with  his 
numerous  troops. 

512.  The  king  after  he  had  rallied  at  Vijayulisrira  the  defeated  army 
by  sending  [there]  Lablcaba  and  others,  himself  resolutely  marched  against 
Garga. 

515.  lie  collected  the  [bodies  of  the]  many  soldiers  who  were  lying 
in  rows  slain  by  Garga,  and  had  them  burned  the  next  day  on  numberless 
pyres. 

51-1.  Garga,  then  pressed  by  the  energetic  king,  gradually  retired  to  II aloha,  (?) 
after  burning  his  own  mansions. 

515.  There  he  threw  himself  into  a  hill  fort  called  I'citnavarsa  and,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  horses  and  deserted  by  his  followers,  was  invested  from  a 
distance  by  the  king. 

516.  8  an  jap  dl  a  having  followed  him  up  there  too  and  besieged  him,  he 
surrendered  to  the  king,  and  gave  up  the  son  of  Uccala. 

517.  As  the  king  restrained  MallaJcosfhalca,  Kar  nab  os  tlia's  son,  who  was 
[Garga’s]  enemy,  and  who  was  near  at  hand,  Garga  soon  took  confidence. 

518.  When  Vijaya  and  the  others  had  been  worsted  and  the  rebellion  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  king  proceeded  slowly  to  the  City,  after  accepting  his  (Garga’s) 
submission. 

519.  He  then  marched  to  Loliara,  and  after  imprisoning  there  Salhana  and 
Lothana,  gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings,  while  receiving  the  attentions  of  Kalha, 
Somapdla  and  the  other  [neighbouring]  chiefs. 

520.  After  he  had  returned  to  Kasmlr,  he  elevated  Garga  by  exceptional  and 
ever  increasing  favours,  in  order  to  secure  his  services. 

521.  While  he  was  like  the  summer  sun  [in  his  fierce  splendour],  his  chief 
queen  and  his  prince  (Jayasimha)  resembled  by  their  refreshing  [kindness]  the 
shade  of  trees  and  the  forest  breeze. 


509.  The  maternal  uncle  is  probably 
Ananda;  see  vii.  1517. 

510.  Correct  with  L  rajmnjacamm0 . 

514.  llaldha  in  the  text  is  a  doubtful 
emendation  for  Vhaldlm  of  A  L,  made  with 
reference  to  the  local  name  found  in  viii.  425. 
and  ^  closely  resemble  each  other  in 


S'arada.  The  name  Phaldha  is  found  nowhere 
else.  From  the  mention  of  the  hill  fort  in  the 
following  verse,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
district  meant  lay  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Kasmir  Valley. 

519.  For  Kalha  of  Kalinjara,  see  note 
vii.  1256;  for  tiomapula  of  Rajapuri,  viii.  288. 
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VIII.  535.] 


522.  B r hat t ikka  (‘  the  great  Tikka’)  and  Suksmalikk'i  (‘  the  little  Tikka  ’), 
Damaras  of  Bevasarasa,  and  Vijayci’s,  relatives,  were  watching  for  their 
opportunity. 

523.  When  the  king  came  to  Lokapunya,  they  went  before  him  to  ask  his 
support,  accompanied  by  shouting  followers. 

524.  The  king,  while  showing  kindness  to  Vijaya,  on  account  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  Garga,  had  the  two  beaten  by  his  staff-bearers  without  regard  for 
propriety. 

525.  They  and  their  proud  followers  thereupon  drew  their  swords  and  made  a 
reckless  attack  upon  the  strong  force  of  the  king. 

526.  A  S'vapaka  of  the  name  of  Abhogadeva  struck  at  the  king  with  his 
dagger,  and  [so  did]  the  resolute  Gajjaka  with  his  sword  from  behind. 

527.  As  a  longer  life  was  destined  to  the  king,  the  assailant’s  strokes  did 
[him]  no  harm,  but  his  charger  was  killed. 

528.  S’rngarasilia,  from  the  family  of  Bana,  an  excellent  officer  of  horse, 
warded  off  from  the  king  the  assailants’  strokes,  and  was  [himself]  killed  there. 

529.  The  ‘Great’  Tikka,  Abhogadeva  and  others  were  slain  by  the  soldiers, 
while  the  ‘  Little  ’  Tikka  escaped  to  become  the  cause  of  a  future  rebellion. 

530.  Gajjaka  and  others  concerned  in  the  treachery  were  impaled.  Thus  the 
king’s  life  was  imperilled  since  he  showed  partiality  for  Garga. 

531.  A  man  will  not  be  killed  even  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  without  his 
time  [having  come].  But  when  he  has  reached  the  [allotted]  period,  even  a  flower 
may  cause  his  death. 

532.  Those  very  pearls  which  do  not  fade  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
though  ever  [in  contact]  with  the  flames  of  the  submarine  fire,  are  destroyed  on 
the  breasts  of  young  women  by  the  warmth  of  their  youth. 

533.  The  king,  who  was  unable  to  bear  with  pride  in  others,  exiled  Sanjapdla 
and  others,  forgetting  even  their  former  services. 

534.  Yasoraja ,  a  relative  of  Kdkas  family,  on  being  exiled  by  the  king,  then 
joined  Sahaxramahgala. 

535.  The  latter,  who  possessed  ample  means,  received  him  and  other  refugees, 
and  having  thus  secured  a  position,  thought  of  opposing  the  king. 


522.  The  ‘  Great  ’  Tikka  s  death  is  men¬ 
tioned  below,  viii.  529.  The  ‘Little’  Tikka 
figures  frequently  in  the  subsequent  narrative 
under  the  simple  name  of  Tikka ;  comp, 
viii.  663,  1136,  1255  sqq.,  1319,  etc. 

523.  For  Lokapunya,  now  L6k"bavan, 
which  is  close  to  the  Devasarasa  Pargana,  see 
note  iv.  193. 


524.  These  staff-bearers  (pet r in)  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  yatfika  in  vi.  203,  215,  etc. 

528.  For  the  rare  word  sasyaka,  ‘  ex¬ 
cellent,’  comp.  Panini,  v.  2,  68. 

529.  Tikka  had  the  chief  share  in  Sussala’s 
murder,  see  viii.  1255  sqq.,  and  in  Bhiksacara’s 
subsequent  invasion,  viii.  1455,  etc. 


Sussala 
(a  d.  1112-20). 


Troubles  in  Derosa- 
rasa. 


Intrigues  of  Sa/iasra- 
mahyala. 
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SussAT.A 
(a.d.  1112-20). 


Bhikfarara  arrives  in 
Vallapura. 


536.  His  son  Prana  endeavoured  to  enter  [Kasmir]  by  the  route  of  Kanda,  but 
turned  back  in  fright  when  Yasordja  had  been  wounded  by  the  king’s  soldiers. 

537-541.  As  also  other  servants  whom  the  king  had  exiled,  joined  him,  he 
(Sahasramangala)  obtained  considerable  renown.  While  this  new  trouble  was 
preparing,  three  hill-chiefs,  viz.  Jdsata  of  Campd,  Vajradhara,  the  lord  of 
Babbdpura  (?),  and  Raja  Sahajapdla,  the  lord  of  Vartula,  as  well  as  the  Yuvarajas 
of  the  chiefs  of  Trigarta  and  Vallapura,  [called]  Pallia  and  Ana.ndardja,  five  in  all, 
met  in  some  place,  and  after  making  a  compact  for  the  journey  visited  Kuruksetra. 
[There]  they  fell  in  with  Bhiksdcara  whom  AsamaM  had  brought  away  from 
A '  aravarman,  and  who  had  come  provided  by  the  former  with  gold  for  the 
journey. 

542.  Hospitably  received  by  Jdsata  from  a  feeling  of  family  attachment, 
and  honoured  by  the  other  kings,  he  (Bhiksacara)  then  proceeded  to  Vallapura. 

543.  When  he  arrived,  his  fame  was  increased  by  Bimba  and  other  exiles 
[joining  him],  and  Sahasra[nia>igala]  was  reduced  to  insignificance. 

544.  The  people  then  said  :  “  He  is  King  Ilarsa's  grandson.  What  [right 
have]  those  to  the  throne  ?  ”  and  leaving  Sahasra's  party  joined  him. 

545.  Also  prince  1)  ary  aka  joined  him  on  being  exiled  by  the  king.  Led  away 
by  family  attachment  he  forgot  gratitude. 

546.  For  he,  the  son  of  Kumdrapdla,  who  was  the  maternal  uncle  of  his 
(Bhiksacara’s)  father,  had  previously  been  brought  up  by  King  Sussala  like  a 
son. 


547.  Padmaka,  the  lord  of  Vallapura,  then  gave  a  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Bhilcsu,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Yuvaraja  (Balha)  and  of  Jdsata. 

548.  Gayapdla,  a  Thakkura  of  that  territory,  thereupon  collected  a  large 
number  of  chiefs  and  endeavoured  to  replace  him  on  his  grandfather’s  seat. 


536.  Regarding  Kanda,  comp,  note  vii. 
590. 

537-541.  Compare  regarding  Bhiksacara’s 
removal  to  the  court  of  Naravarman  of 
Malava,  viii.  225  sqq.  For  Campa  (Camba), 
see  note  vii.  218;  Babbdpura  (a  doubtful 
name),  note  vii.  588 ;  Vartula,  viii.  287 ; 
Trigarta  (Kangra),  iii.  100;  Vallapura  (Bal- 
lavar),  vii.  220. 

Kurulcsetra,  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
battle  of  the  Kurus  and  Panda vas,  is  the 
plain  stretching  south  of  Thanesvar  towards 
Panipat.  Owing  to  its  very  numerous  Tirthas 
it  has  remained  a  favourite  goal  for  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  the  present  day.  Though  the  point 
is  not  clearly  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  five  hill-chiefs  had  proceeded 
to  Kuruksetra  on  a  joint  tour  of  pilgrimage. 

The  compact  to  which  K.  refers,  may  either 


have  been  intended  to  guarantee  mutually  the 
safety  of  their  respective  territories  during 
their  absence,  or  to  insure  greater  security  for 
the  chiefs  on  the  journey.  Kuruksetra  had 
then  been  for  about  a  century  in  Muham- 
mqdan  hands.  For  another  reference  to  the 
Kuruksetra  pilgrimage,  see  viii.  2220. 

-  542.  Jdsata  was  the  son  of  Har^a's 
maternal  uncle  ;  comp.  vii.  1512. 

546.  Kumdrapdla  must  have  been  the 
brother  of  the  unnamed  wife  of  Harsa  who 
was  the  mother  of  Blioja,  Bhiksacara’s  father. 
Names  ending  in  -pdla  were  common  in  the 
S'fthi  family  to  which  Harsa’s  chief  queens 
belonged  ;  comp,  notes  vii.  144,  1470. 

547.  Bhilcsu,  being  the  synonym  of  the 
name  Bhiksdcara,  is  used  indifferently  with 
the  latter  in  the  subsequent  narrative ;  comp. 
791,  799  sqq.,  etc. 
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549.  While  the  king  felt  troubled  on  hearing  these  reports,  the  powerful  ^  111^20) 

Gayapdla  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  relatives.  - 

550.  When  Padmaka  advanced  to  fight  them,  Darya&a ,  too,  who  was  foremost 
in  Bhiksdcara' s  force,  fell  in  the  battle. 

551.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  these  chief  [adherents]  Bhiksdcara  was 
reduced  to  a  helpless  condition,  as  the  cloud  [when]  restrained  by  the  drought. 

552.  When  AsamaU  had  died,  and  the  gold  given  for  the  expedition  had  been 
exhausted,  his  father-in-law  too  became  in  time  slack  in  his  attentions. 

553.  He  then  stayed  for  four  or  five  years  in  the  house  of  Jdsata,  securing 
with  difficulty  mere  food  and  clothing. 

554.  Thereupon  Dengapdla,  a  Thakkura  resident  on  the  hank  of  the 
Candrabhdtjd ,  gave  him  his  daughter  Bappikd  [in  marriage]  and  took  him  to 
himself. 

555.  While  the  prince  stopped  there  for  some  time  in  comfort  quid  without 
fear,  he  left  behind  misery  and  boyhood. 

556.  In  the  meanwhile  the  wild  Prasa,  Sahasra[manyala]'s  son,  was  boldly 
moving  to  and  fro  and  exciting  the  king’s  wrath. 

557.  He  was  preparing  to  march  [into  Kasmir]  by  the  Siddhapa/ha  route, 
with  a  view  to  [raising]  a  rebellion,  when  his  wretched  followers  put  him  in  fetters 
and  delivered  him  to  the  king. 

558.  In  these  troubles  Sahjapala's  high  honesty  displayed  itself  brilliantly, 
inasmuch  as  he,  though  injured,  proceeded  abroad  and  abstained  from  treason. 

559.  What  [more]  need  be  said  of  this  brave  and  noble  man  ?  A  wonder, 
however,  it  is  that  Yasordja  became  known  abroad  for  his  courage. 

560.  The  king  then  removed  the  Mahattama  Sahela  and  other  [chief  officers],  ^ iLi^ter°  pr!ure 
and  made  the  Kayastha  GauraTca  prime  minister. 

561.  The  latter  was  the  relative  of  an  ascetic  at  Vijayesvara,  and  had 
obtained  the  [king’s]  favour  by  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  while  he  was  at 
Luhara. 

562.  Dismissing  the  former  band  of  officials,  the  king  had  then  raised  him 
gradually  to  the  prime  ministership,  and  [in  this  position]  he  changed  the 
administration. 

563.  He  deprived  royal  servants  of  the  living  [they  had  found]  in  very 
numerous  offices,  and  always  kept  the  king’s  treasury  filled. 


557.  By  Siddhapatha  is  meant  un-  Kons;ir  Nag  Passes  on  the  Pir  Pantsal  range, 

doubtedly  the  present  village  of  Sidau,  The  former  pass  is  often  designated  also  as 

situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Visoka  the  Sidau  Pass.  P.  Saliibram,  in  his  Tirthas., 

(Vesau),  74°  51'  long.  33°  41'  lat.  From  there  calls  the  place  Siddhamdesa  (!) 

two  well-known  routes  lead  to  the  Budil  and 
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SUSSALA 

1112-20). 


Siisinla's  now 
ministers. 


564.  The  cruelty  of  this  wicked  man  escaped  notice  by  the  people  on  account 
of  his  soft  manners,  as  the  deadly  power  of  the  poison  [is  not  noticed]  on  account  of 
its  sweetness. 

565.  The  sordid  gains  he  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  king,  [which  was 
before]  quite  pure,  destroyed  the  previously  accumulated  [treasures],  just  as  the 
[fresh]  snow  which  the  cloud  [sends  down]  upon  the  snow  [destroys  the  former  snow]. 

566.  Because  the  treasury  of  kings,  if  infected  by  sordid  gains,  becomes  the 
spoil  of  robbers  or  of  enemies. 

567.  The  king  in  his  avaricious  greed  was  daily  accumulating  fresh  treasures, 
and  sent  all  his  riches  to  the  hill[-castle]  of  Luhnra. 

568.  Vatta,  Paujaka  and  other  officials  under  Ganraka  sapped  the  strength  of 
the  land,  and  were  like  terrible  portents. 

569.  Since  the  death  of  King  Uccala,  who  was  like  a  stone  on  their  head,  the 
officials  were  again  harassing  the  people,  as  hunters  [harass  game]. 

570-571.  Only  the  Kayastha  Kanaka,  a  nephew  of  Prasastakalasa,  made  a 
praiseworthy  use  of  his  wealth-  by  [establishing]  after  the  latter’s  death,  a 
permanent  endowment  for  food  distributions  ( uvicchinnasnttm )  by  which  famine- 
stricken  people  coming  from  various  foreign  lands  were  rescued  from  their 
sufferings. 

572.  The  deluded  king  gave  offices  to  those  very  persons  whose  honesty  had 
been  tested  at  the  death  of  Uccala. 

573.  Such  a  person,  TiJakasimha,  was  put  by  him  in  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate,’  and 
his  one-eyed  brother  Janaka  in  the  post  of  chief  justice  (raj  asthdna). 

574.  Even  he  (Tilakasiiiiha)  as  lord  of  the  Gate,  levied  tribute  from  the 
ruler  of  JJrasd,  who  was  subdued  by  the  king’s  fierce  lustre,  after  invading  his  land. 

575.  Tilaka  again,  of  KukcHs  family,  was  given  by  the  king  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  ( kampana ),  and  made  the  enemy  shake,  as  the  wind  ( prakampana ) 
[shakes]  the  trees. 

576.  Thanks  to  the  king’s  lustre,  the  enemy  was  defeated  also  by  Sajjalca, 
who,  being  a  soldier  of  rust  c  origin,  [had  become]  superintendent  of  the  S’etla 
office  (raj asthdna) . 

577.  Also  the  wise  Aftamelaka,  a  valued  servant  of  Kdka's  family,  obtained 
the  post  of  minister  after  having  gained  access  to  the  king  by  their  support. 


565.  Comp,  for  the  meaning  of  this  verse, 
note  v.  401,  and  the  Kasmiri  proverb  quoted 
there. 

570-571.  Regarding  the  significance  of 
the  term  avichinnasattra,  see  note  on  aksayini, 
i.  347. 

For  Prasastakalasa ,  see  vii,  572  ;  viii,  18G, 


573.  See  note  viii.  184  regarding  Tilaka- 
simha,  son  of  Vijayasimha,  who  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Tilaka,  the  son  of  Kaka 
(viii.  575),  The  full  name  of  his  brother  was 
Janakasiviha ;  see  ib. 

576.  Compare  regarding  the  use  of  the 
term  rujasthana,  here,  note  viii.  270. 
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578.  Thus  he  (Sussala)  went  on  for  some  time  appointing  various  ministers 
with  due  regard  to  their  merits  and  without  self-conceit. 

579.  Then  he  began  to  build  on  the  bank  of  the  Vitastd  three  high  temples 
under  his  own  name  and  the  names  of  his  mother-in-law  and  wife. 

580.  Unbounded  in  his  liberality  he  renovated  also  the  Diddavihara  which 
had  been  burned  down  by  a  sudden  conflagration. 

581.  When  the  king  had  once  gone  to  the  small  town  (purl)  of  Attilikti,  he 
was  urged  by  Kalha  and  other  trusted  friends  who  were  with  him,  to  oust  Garga. 

582.  For  Kalydnacandra,  Garga's  son,  had  shown  himself  disrespectful  to 
them  on  hunting  and  other  occasions,  and  had  by  his  self-assertion  excited  their 
jealousy. 

583.  They  denounced  Garga  as  one  who  on  account  of  his  all- surpassing 
power  required  to  be  suppressed,  and  by  their  continual  whisperings  they  rendered 
the  king  hostile  [to  him]. 

584.  Garga  being  warned  by  a  servant  and  one  of  the  Rajfis  that  the  king 
wished  to  imprison  him  in  Lohara,  then  became  alarmed. 

585.  He  therefore  fled  from  there  together  with  his  son  to  his  own  place. 
After  some  days  the  king  too  started  and  reached  his  own  country  (Kasmir). 

586.  When  a  rupture  between  the  king  and  Garga  had  been  effected  by  their 
mutual  distrust,  the  intriguers  increased  their  enmity  by  going  about  [from  one  to 
the  other]. 

587.  The  king  giving  way  to  a  remnant  of  affection  allowed  Vijaya,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Garga,  to  depart  from  his  side,  but  felt  regret  [at  having 
done  so]. 

588.  At  that  time  he  set  free  Mallakosthal-a,  Garga's  enemy,  whom  he  had 
before  put  in  prison. 

•589.  The  enraged  king  made  him  (Mallakosthaka)  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  other  Damaras,  and  raised  him  to  a  powerful  position. 

590.  When  then  at  last  the  king’s  troops  marched  out  to  fight,  Garga  as  before 
caused  a  slaughter  of  soldiers  at  Amurcsvura. 


579.  Chuddd  and  llajalaksmi  arc  evidently 
referred  to  ;  comp.  viii.  460. 

The  completion  of  these  three  temples  is 
mentioned  in  Jayasiridia’s  reign,  viii.  3318. 

581.  The  place  variously  designated  as 
Attalika,  A  ttalikd  and  A  (filiku  in  viii.  831, 
1819, 1812, 1945, 1991, 1994,  has  been  identified 
in  para.  9  of  Note  7s’  on  Lohara  (iv.  177) 
with  the  present  A  full,  some  eight  miles  below 
Loli'Tin  or  Lohara.  Close  to  Atoll  lies  the 


large  villago  of  Ma/idi.  This  is  now  the  com¬ 
mercial  centre  of  the  district  and  could  fitly 
be  called  a  market  town.  The  market  of 
Attilika  is  specially  mentioned  in  viii.  1991. 

The  correct  form  of  the  name  is  probably 
A  ffdlikd. 

Kalha  is  the  lord  of  Kfdifijara ;  soc  vii.  1256. 

588.  Compare  viii.  517. 

590.  For  Amarescara  (Amburher), compare 
viii.  500. 
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Cartjacantlra  lalls  in 
disfavour. 


(iunjttrttndra  s  victory 
at  A  initrniiurii. 
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Siege  of  Dhndtmma . 


591.  On  the  king’s  side  only  Prthmhara,  a  Damara  from  S'amdld ,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  there  by  his  unequalled  heroism. 

592.  The  valour  which  the  lord  of  the  Gate,  Tilukasiri/ha,  showed  in 
running  away  after  having  been  defeated  in  the  fight  by  Garcja,  made  everybody 

laugh. 

593.  The  few  of  his  soldiers  who  survived  with  wounds,  when  the  rest  had 
been  killed,  were  spared  by  Gargacandra  from  pity,  after  they  had  given  up  their 
arms,  clothes  and  otljer  [possessions]. 

594.  "When  the  bodies  of  the  [fallen]  soldiers  were  being  burned  on  all  sides, 
there  was  no  counting  of  the  pyres  in  the  royal  camp. 

595.  When  the  king  brought  up  his  army,  Garga,  whose  mansion  had  been 
burned  down,  left  Laluira  and  proceeded  to  the  mountain  called  Dhufldvana . 

596.  He  had  continual  encounters  on  the  various  mountain  paths  with  the 
troops  of  the  king  who  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

597.  Night  after  night  he  worried  the  king’s  force  by  surprise  attacks,  and 
in  a  fight  killed  Tvciilolcijardja  and  other  prominent  Tantrins. 

598.  The  resolute  [Garga]  did  not  lose  his  courage  though  having  to  oppose 
with  his  few  followers  the  king  himself,  [and  this]  in  Phalguna,  which  was  a  terrible 
[month]  owing  to  the  heavy  snowfall. 

599.  Only  the  brave  commander-in-chief,  Tilalca  of  Kdkas  family,  was  able  to 
put  him  to  flight  on  his  mountain  heights. 

600.  When  the  latter  pressed  him  hard,  he  (Garga)  sent  his  wife  and 
daughter  before  [Sussala]  and  conciliated  the  king,  who  hid  his  wrath  under  marks 
of  favour. 


601.  The  king  who  was  secretly  filled  with  rage  marched  away  from  there 
after  peace  had  been  concluded,  and,  instead  of  restraining  Mallakostha ,  raised  him 
to  greater  power. 

602.  For  two  or  three  months  then  he  (Garga)  bore  with  the  intolerable 
rivalry  of  MaUahosIhaka  in  Laliara,  which  [to  him]  was  humiliation  by  an 
inferior,  while  the  king  remained  unfriendly. 


591.  For  S'amdld  (Hamal),  see  note  vii.  1 59. 

Prthvihara  plays  a  great  part  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  narrative  ;  see  viii.  672,  712,  878,  etc. 

595.  The  name  Dhuddvana  is  probably 
preserved  in  that  of  the  Duriin  Ndr,  a 
mountain  spur  abutting  into  the  upper 
Sind  Valley  from  the  south,  close  to 
Sun'-'marg  (‘  Sonamarg  ’).  The  foot  of  this 
mountain  spur  (which  on  the  map  is  marked 
as  ‘  Darnar  ’)  reaches  the  village  of  Thdj"vds, 
75°  20'  long.  34°  18'  lat,  For  Garga,  >yho 


is  driven  from  his  seats  in  Lahara  (Lfir),  the 
Sind  Valley  forms  the  natural  route  of  retreat. 

Ndr,  the  Ks.  form  of  Skr.  ndda  (nfda),  is  the 
general  designation  of  a  valley,  Anglo-indice 
‘  Nullah.’  Local  names  formed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  ndr  are  often  used  in  Kasmir  as  desig¬ 
nations  of  hill-ranges,  high  spurs,  etc. ;  comp, 
e.g.  Tsi/r"ndr  (map  ‘  Soornar  ’)  E.  of  Mount 
Haramukh,  Baibndr  in  the  same  direction, 
etc.  [Regarding  Ks.  ndr  <;  Skr.  ndda,  comp, 
note  viii.  959.] 
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603.  In  the  meantime  the  king  secretly  roused  disaffection  in  his  force  and 
gained  Kama  and  others  of  his  servants  over  to  his  own  side. 

604.  Exasperated  by  being  put  on  the  same  footing  with  inferior  relatives, 
he  then  came  to  the  king  by  the  advice  of  those  [servants],  together  with  his  wife 
and  sons. 

605.  On  one  occasion  when  the  king  was  standing  over  the  bathing  place 
(. snanadroni ),  and  was  about  to  take  his  bath,  he  reproached  [Garga],  who  was 
standing  by  his  side,  and  made  him  give  up  his  sword. 

606.  Who  else  could  feel  sure  of  showing  courage,  when  even  [Garga],  who 
was  proud  of  his  valour,  displayed  faint-heartedness  at  the-  time  of  insult,  like 
a  coward  ? 

607.  How  [great  is  the  difference]  between  that  pride  [of  his]  which  ousted 

and  raised  kings,  and  [this]  poor-spirited  conduct  which  was  like  that  of  low 
people  ?  Manifestly  it  is  the  will  of  fate  which  makes  a  person  in  this 

[world]  move  about  without  free  will,  just  like  a  puppet  pulled  by  a  row  of 
strings. 

608.  Some  wretched  favourites  of  the  king  who  could  not  have  even  looked 
at  him  in  battle,  thus  bound  his  arms  with  fetters. 

609.  Kalyana  and  others,  who  stayed  in  a  house  near  the  illustrious 

Samgrdmamatha,  gave  up  fighting,  when  the  king  in  person  entered  the 
courtyard. 

610.  Videha,  a  son  of  Garga,  gave  up  his  sword  reluctantly  on  receiving  kind 
assurances  from  the  king  himself  and  on  hearing  that  his  father  was  alive. 

611.  The  king  courteously  supplied  Garga,  who  with  his  wife  and  sons 

was  held  captive  in  the  royal  palace,  with  food  such  as  was  fit  for  his  own 

[relatives]. 

612.  Catuska,  Garga's  son,  though  he  had  fled  from  his  own  residence,  was 
seen  and  delivered  to  the  king  by  the  contemptible  Kama. 

613.  There  is  no  certainty  about  the  favour  of  a  king  whose  hatred  is  firmly 
rooted  yet  hidden,  as  [there  is  none]  about  a  wound  which  has  not  healed 
inwardly. 

614.  When  the  king  went  out  of  [the  City]  to  meet  Manidhara,  the 


SU8SALA 
(A.D.  1112-20) 


Gargacandra  im 
prisoned. 


605.  By  snanadroni  is  meant  here  not 
the  ‘  bath-tub  ’  which  was  only  brought  to 
India  by  Europeans,  but  the  place  which  is 
usually  prepared  in  a  native  house  for  bath¬ 
ing  purposes  by  separating  a  corner  or  part 
of  a  room  from  the  rest  by  a  low  wall  of 
plaster.  Such  a  place  is  known  in  the  lower 
hills  and  the  Pan  jab  by  the  name  of  sondri, 
which  is  probably  a  derivative  of  stifma- 

VOL.  II. 


droni.  Compare  the  use  of  the  word  for  the 
water-conduit  on  the  base  of  a  sacred  image, 
note  v.  46. 

It  is  customary  for  Indian  princes  to  hold  a 
sort  of  small  levee  at  their  bath  for  selected 
courtiers. 

609.  Kalyanacandra,  Garga’s  son,  viii. 
582,  is  meant.  For  the  Math  a  named  after 
Samgramadeva,  see  vii.  142. 
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Sussala  ruler  oi  the  Darads,  who  had  come  on  a  visit,  he  had  Garqa  put  to  death  bv  his 
(a.d.  1112.20).  y  r  J 

-  servants. 


Gargacandra  executed 
(a.d.  1118). 


Expedition  to  Raja- 
gun. 


615.  After  having  been  imprisoned  for  two  or  three  months,  he  and  his  three 
sons  were  strangled  at  night  by  ropes  put  round  their  necks. 

616.  He  was  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  king’s  people  with  a  stone  bound 
to  his  neck  along  with  his  sons,  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  disposed  of  Bimba 
and  others. 

617.  ’When  the  king  had  put  him  to  death  in  the  [month]  Bhadrapada  of  the 
year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred  and]  ninety-four  (a.d.  1118), 
he  hoped  for  rest,  but  rising  troubles  brought  him  sufferings. 

618.  He  then  underwent  much  grief  on  account  of  the  death  of  Kalita ,  the 
lord  of  Kdliujara,  and  of  Mallei ,  the  mother  of  bis  chief  queen. 

619-620.  In  the  meantime  Ndgapdla,  Somapdla's  brother,  had  come  to  King 
Sussala  for  protection  after  leaving  his  own  country.  When  his  elder  step-brother 
Pratdpapdla  had  been  put  to  death  by  [Somapala],  he  had  slain  the  minister  who 
was  the  murderer,  and  had  fled  in  fear. 

621.  Enraged  at  this  he  (Sussala)  did  not  accept  the  friendly  overtures  of 
Sovio.pdla,  who  was  ready  to  do  his  will,  but  decided  to  wage  war  [against  him], 

622.  When  that  [ruler]  had  become  convinced  that  the  king’s  enmity  could 
not  be  appeased  by  any  measures,  he  called  Bhiksdcara,  his  enemy,  from  Valldpura. 

623.  When  the  king  heard  that  he  had  called  his  rival,  he  was  filled  with 
rage,  and  set  out  with  terrible  vigour  towards  Rdjapuri  to  attack  [him], 

624.  Somapala  having  fled,  he  put  Ndgapdla  on  the  throne,  and  stayed 
there  for  seven  months,  causing  terror  to  his  various  enemies. 

625.  When  the  king,  who  resembled  Vajradhara  (Indra),  gave  an  opportunity  to 
Vajradhara  and  other  princes  to  do  homage,  he  showed  them  a  favour  against  his  will. 

626.  His  troops  were  roaming  about  everywhere  on  the  banks  of  the 
Candrabhdgd  and  other  rivers,  and  the  enemy  was  not  even  able  to  look  on  their 
faces. 

627.  Before  him  marched  Tilaka,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  Darnara 
Prthvihara  was  entrusted  with  the  guarding  of  the  routes. 

628.  The  king  piously  preserved  in  the  enemy’s  land  the  Brahmapurl  and  the 
temples,  and  thus  earned  the  original  merit  [of  these  foundations]. 


616.  Compare  viii.  424. 

618.  Meghamavjari  is  probably  the  chief 
queen  meant  here  ;  see  viii.  1219. 

625.  Vajradhara,  the  ruler  of  Babbiipura, 
is  meant ;  see  viii.  538. 

628.  The  term  Brahmapurl,  used  here  and 
viii.  2421,  2423,  for  the  designation  of  some 


pious  foundation,  corresponds,  perhaps,  to 
the  modern  Dharmasala.  Brahmapurl  may  be 
under:  food  as  ‘  residence  of  Brahmans,'  and  is 
also  l.  •  name  of  Brahman’s  city  where  the  wise 
and  pious  assemble  ;  comp.  Vikram.  xvii.  29. 

Correct  with  Durgapr.  mandate  for  A 
mandalam. 
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629.  What  need  is  there  of  describing  further  the  arrangements  of  this 
[king],  whose  power  was  like  that  of  India  ?  Even  the  fodder  for  the  horses  of  his 
army  came  from  his  own  land. 

630.  In  the  course  of  these  events  Sujanavardhana,  who  enjoyed  his  con¬ 
fidence,  roused  in  him  anger  against  the  absent  Gauralca. 

631.  The  king,  who  had  himself  left  him  in  his  own  country  to  protect  the 
state,  was  misled  in  his  mind  by  calumnies,  and  believed  that  he  stole  all  the 
revenue. 

632.  When  he  reproached  Janaka,  the  city  prefect,  for  this  he  roused  the 
feelings  of  Tilakasimha,  his  brother. 

633.  Thereupon  in  anger  he  removed  the  latter  from  his  charge  and  made 
/Luanda,  Ananta’s  son,  a  native  of  Parnotsa,  lord  of  the  Grate. 

634.  Praise  was  deserved  at  that  time  by  the  subjects  who  kept  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  So  map  ala  and  did  not  come  to  the  king’s  side,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  thus  established  [in  their  own  territory], 

635.  Then  in  the  month  Vaisakha  of  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and]  ninety-five  (a.d.  1119)  he  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  Ndgapdla  too  followed  him,  having  lost  his  throne. 

636.  Urged  on  by  greed,  which  foreboded  great  troubles,  he  then  oppressed 
the  inhabitants  and  reduced  the  expenditure. 

637.  When  he  removed  Gauraka  from  office,  and  inflicted  punishments  on  the 
officials  who  had  been  under  him,  all  the  ministers  became  discontented. 

638.  As  the  new  councillors  were  lacking  in  strength,  he  suffered  heavy  losses 
of  money  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  administration. 

639.  He  sent  into  [the  castle  of]  Loliara  masses  of  gold,  which  re¬ 
sembled  the  1  gold  mountain  ’  (Meru),  after  having  them  made  into  gold  bricks 
(ingots). 

640.  In  order  to  punish  Garga' s  followers  he  then  appointed  Gajjaka,  who 
had  been  a  confidant  of  Garga,  as  police  superintendent  ( dandadhikarin )  in 
Lahara. 

641.  The  followers  of  Garga,  in  fear  of  oppression,  thereupon  joined 
Mallakosthaka,  and  he  feeling  irritated,  treacherously  killed  the  unsuspecting 
[Gajjaka]. 

642.  When  Lahara  was  in  rebellion,  the  king  imprisoned  Arjuna,  an  elder 
step-brother  of  Mallakostha,  who  was  with  him. 

633.  The  emendation  of  anantdtmaja°  or  corruption  in  the  form  somapdladayah.  The 
some  similar  form  for  anantddhipa°  of  A  is  ne-  translation  above  given  is  based  on  a  con- 
cessitated  by  the  passages  viii.  713, 1005,  1042.  jectural  emendation  °paltdaydh;  °pdldkraydh 

634.  The  text  of  A  shows  evidently  a  might  also  be  thought  of. 
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643.  He  also  assured  the  adherence  of  Biddaka  by  imprisoning  his  relative 
Hasta ,  the  son  of  Saddacandra,  as  well  as  his  (Biddaka’s)  brother. 

644.  He  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence  by  throwing  into  captivity  Surya 
with  his  son,  from  a  recollection  of  his  previous  hostility,  as  well  as  Anandacandra 
and  others. 

645.  He  then  set  out  for  Lahara,  and  in  his  rage  impaled  Arjunakostha, 
Mallakosthaka  having  fled. 

646.  When  he  had  placed  there  a  force  and  had  then  returned  to  the  City  all 
the  Damaras  rose  in  feud  against  him,  as  against  one  who  was  slaying  his  friends. 

647.  As  he  was  angry  also  against  Prthvlhara  notwithstanding  his  past 
services,  he  ordered  his  commander-in-chief  and  other  ministers  to  attack  him  by 
surprise. 

648.  He  (Prthvlhara),  however,  managed  with  difficulty  to  escape,  and  took 
refuge  at  the  seat  of  a  relative,  Ksiru.  by  name,  who  was  residing  in  the  district  of 
Jay  anti. 

649.  This  rebel  was  roving  in  day-time  into  the  midst  of  Avantipura  and 
other  towns,  without  his  opponents  being  able  to  check  him. 

650.  The  action  of  the  king  in  recklessly  rousing  these  hostilities  brought 
ruin  to  his  subjects,  and  was  like  the  letting  loose  of  a  ferocious  Vetal'a. 

651.  Kslra  who  was  old,  but  possessed  of  an  energetic  mind,  then  collected 
along  with  Prthvlhara  eighteen  Damaras  in  S'amdngdsa. 

652.  The  alarmed  king  proceeded  to  Vijayesvara,  and  sent  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Tilaka,  to  subdue  these  [Damaras],  who  had  united  in  a  strong  league. 

653.  This  [leader]  of  unsurpassed  valour  broke  them  up  in  battles  and 
scattered  them  rapidly,  as  the  east  wind  [scatters]  the  clouds. 

654.  On  his  return  from  the  victory  over  the  Damaras,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  honoured,  the  king,  on  the  contrary,  insulted  him  by  not  [even] 
letting  him  come  into  his  presence. 

655.  When  the  king  then  had  returned  to  the  City,  he  (Tilaka)  aggrieved 
by  the  injury  to  his  honour,  remained  at  home  and  made  no  effort  for  his  lord’s 
sake. 


643.  By  Saddacandra  is.  possibly  meant 
Sadda,  the  younger  brother  of  Gargacandra, 
viii.  33.  Saddacandra  is  referred  to  again 
viii.  3315. 

The  brother  of  Biddaka  is  evidently  Hamba, 
named  in  viii.  677.  The  latter  passage  must 
be  consulted  for  the  interpretation  of  our 
verse. 

644.  Compare  for  Surya,  a  captain  of 
Gargacandra,  viii.  402. 


645.  Arjunakostha  is  the  brother  of 
Mallakosthaka,  named  Arjuna  in  viii.  642. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  nirgatya  for  the 
meaningless  nirgate  of  the  text. 

648.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  position  of  this  district,  which  is  only 
here  mentioned.  From  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  lay  in  Mada- 
var&jya  ;  comp,  also  viii.  1539. 

651.  For  S'amahgusd  (S'angas),  see  i.  100. 
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656.  Servants  who  are  put  on  a  level  with  inferiors ;  who  are  kept  from 
rising  with  their  equals  ;  who  are  placed  in  the  front  rank  only  when  enemies 
have  to  be  fought ;  who  are  left  outside  when  peace  is  made  ;  who  after  displaying 
exceptional  skill  in  affairs  are  humiliated  when  the  work  is  done, — such  [servants] 
become  disaffected  and  leave  the  king  quickly,  as  householders  [leave]  a  dwelling 
which  has  become  infested  with  snakes. 

657.  While  he  neglected  to  attend  to  business,  the  Damaras  damaged  every¬ 
where  the  [king’s]  stores,  as  destructive  clouds  (?)  [damage]  the  harvest. 

658.  Terrible  scandal  arose  in  every  town  owing  to  Brahmans,  who  were 
exasperated  by  these  troubles,  holding  solemn  fasts  ( prdya )  and  immolating  them¬ 
selves  in  fires. 

659.  The  destruction  of  horses  and  camels  by  a  plague  indicated  that  a 
great  calamity  was  hanging  over  the  country. 

660.  The  people  at  the  approach  of  the  calamity  were  shaken  by  fear,  just 
as  a  row  of  trees  [is  shaken]  by  the  wind  when  the  lightning  is  about  to  fall. 

661.  Then  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and]  ninety-six  (a.d.  1120),  the  mass  of  the  Damaras  was 
ready  to  rush  down,  like  an  avalanche  when  touched  by  the  warm  air. 

662.  In  Devasarasa.  the  course  of  rebellion  made  first  its  appearance,  [and 
there  it  developed  its]  maturity  like  a  painful  boil. 

663.  After  forming  into  a  close  league  Tikka  and  others  of  his  relatives,  the 
powerful  Vijaija  marched  on  and  surrounded  the  king’s  force,  which  was  encamped 
( sthdmastha ). 

664.  Ndgavatta,  the  commander  of  the  encamped  force,  though  he  was  [only] 
the  son  of  a  Kayastha,  held  out  for  a  long  time  in  that  fight  against  his  impetuous 
attack. 

665.  Thereupon  the  king  beseeched  the  commander-in-chief,  whose  vigour 
had  been  slackened  by  the  recollection  of  his  lord’s  base  conduct,  [and  moved  him] 
with  difficulty  to  march  out. 

666.  In  the  fighting  with  Vijaya ,  who  had  secured  a  firm  position,  his  life 
and  victory  were  often  in  jeopardy. 


657.  I  have  followed,  in  the  absence  of 
something  better,  the  reading  of  Durgapr., 
fojayaghand.  The  latter  is  evidently  a  con¬ 
jectural  emendation  (though  not  marked 
as  such  in  his  edition)  for  kmyadhand  found 
in  A  L.  As  ^  and  V  are  totally  different  in 
S'arada  writing,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
latter  reading  is  a  clerical  error.  Against  the 
conjectural  emendation  it  may  also  be  urged 
that  k§ayayhanu(h)  means  properly  only  the 


clouds  which  are  to  destroy  the  world  at  the 
end  of  the  Kalpa.  The  harvest  would  scarcely 
be  referred  to  in  connection  with  them  in  a 
simile.  The  proper  interpretation  of  the  simile 
has  yet  to  be  looked  for. 

658.  As  A  L  hutdgni0  gives  no  suitable 
sense,  I  have  translated  above  according  to  the 
conjectural  emendation  of  Durgapr.,  hutdtma0. 

663.  For  the  meaning  given  to  sthdmastha , 
see  note  vii.  1542. 
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667.  When  Mallakostha,  too,  had  attained  strength  in  Lahara,  the  king 
moved  out  in  the  [month  of]  Vaisakha  to  a  village  called  Thalyoraka. 

668.  His  soldiers  were  alarmed  during  the  nights  by  the  enemy,  and  were 
made  [thereby]  as  miserable  as  dying  people  by  terrible  dreams. 

660-671.  He  (Sussala),  the  foremost  of  the  all-powerful,  who,  assisted  only  by 
his  arm  in  his  attack,  had  ousted  even  King  IJarsa ;  who  by  his  prowess  had 
several  times  conquered  this  land,  and  whose  bold  enterprises  can  as  little  be 
counted  as  those  of  Jamadagni’s  son  (Parasurama), — the  might  of  fate  diminished 
his  valour,  and  broken  in  his  strength  he  was  suddenly  separated  there  from 
the  goddess  of  victory. 

672.  After  he  had  retired  from  that  place  Prthvihara,  who  held  a  position  at 
Hddigrdma,  suddenly  attacked  and  worsted  the  brave  Sajjaka. 

673.  He  pursued  him  with  fierce  energy,  and  approaching  close  to  the  City 
burned  the  Ndgamatha. 

674.  Then  he  and  other  wild  Damaras  carried  off  everywhere  the  horses  of  the 
king  and  of  those  in  the  king’s  service  from  their  grazing  grounds. 

675.  The  king,  thereupon,  in  his  fierce  anger  proceeded  to  cruelties,  and  took 
to  wicked  courses,  as  befits  those  who  are  struck  by  an  evil  fate. 

676.  He  put  to  death  the  Damara  who  was  Prthvihara’ a  hostage,  and  sent 
[his  body]  at  night  to  the  latter  with  lotus-roots  put  on  his  back,  as  [if  he 
were  a  prepared  meat-]dish. 

677.  He  sent  thus  viciously  to  Biddaka  his  brother  Ilamba,  and  in  the  same 
fashion  despatched  to  the  others  their  [dead]  brothers  and  sons. 

678.  To  Jayyalca,  who  resided  at  Siphinndgrama,  he  sent  his  mother  with 
her  ears  and  nose  cut  off. 

679.  Overcome  by  fury  he  impaled  S ury aka  and  his  son  in  the  City,  and 
put  to  death  many  more,  whether  they  deserved  to  die  or  not. 

680.  Then  when  he  was  thus  raging  like  a  god  of  death,  all  [officials], 

to  the  dictionaries,  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  emendation 
edraka  proposed  in  Ed.  was  erroneous. 

676.  The  roots  of  the  lotus  (dim)  are  used 
as  a  favourite  vegetable  in  Kasmir,  and  gene¬ 
rally  stewed  with  meat.  Large  quantities  of 
these  roots,  which  are  known  as  nadur,  are 
brought  daily  into  S'rinagar  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lakes. 

677.  Compare  for  Biddaka,  viii.  643. 

678.  The  place  here  named  cannot  be 
identified. 

679.  Compare  for  Surya,  viii.  644. 

680.  F  or  the  terms  dbhyantara  and  bdhya, 
compare  note  viii.  426. 


667.  Thalyoraka,  only  here  mentioned,  is 
perhaps  identical  with  the  present  village  of 
Thyur  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sind 
Valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
to  Gandh-bal,  circ.  74°  49'  long.  34°  14'  lat. 
(marked  Taroo  on  the  larger  Survey  map).  As 
the  king’s  expedition  is  directed  against 
Mallakostha  in  Lahara,  the  place  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  Sind  Valley. 

672.  F  or  Hddigrama,  the  present  Ar'ydtn 
in  the  N again  Pargana,  see  note  i.  340. 

673.  The  Ndgamatha  is  referred  to  again 
viii.  782.  Its  position  is  unknown. 

674.  For  the  word  caraka  the  meaning 
‘  grazing  ground  ’  is  clearly  indicated  by  viii. 
2226,  2437.  The  meaning,  though  not  known 
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those  of  the  inner  [court]  as  well  as  those  of  the  outer,  became  alarmed  and 
disaffected. 

681.  The  foolish  course  by  which  King  Harsa  had  lost  the  throne,  that  very 
[course]  he  followed  himself  in  his  rule,  though  he  had  denounced  it. 

682.  The  various  shortcomings  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  battle;  who 
compose  deep  poetical  works ;  who  are  occupied  in  gambling,  and  who  pass  their 
time  under  the  burden  of  the  royal  dignity, — ought  to  be  pointed  out  only  by  that 
onlooker  who,  being  himself  perfect,  does  not  commit  any  error  in  practice. 

683.  The  king  exerted  himself  in  violent  efforts,  and  even  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  thwarted  to  some  extent  the  ascendency  of  Mallakostlia  and  the  rest. 

684.  Vi  jay  a  then  in  the  course  of  time  brought  up  Bhiksacara,  the  grandson 
of  Harsa,  by  the  route  of  Visaldtd. 

685.  As  he  (Vijaya)  was  about  to  break  into  Devasarasa,  he  was  driven  back 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  in  his  flight  fell  to  the  ground  over  a  precipice 
(. svabhra ). 

686.  He  was  recognized  and  killed,  and  the,  victorious  [commander-in-chief] 
sent  his  head  to  the  king  as  a  fruit  from  the  tree  of  victory. 

687.  The  ungrateful  king  showed  no  satisfaction  at  this  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment,  did  not  praise  it  nor  did  he  bestow  any  honours  upon  him. 

688.  Contemptuously  he  sent  him  word :  “  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
name  of  S'vabhra  (‘precipice  ’)  has  killed  that  [enemy].  Whence  then  your  boast¬ 
fulness  over  this  [event]  ?  ” 

689.  When  Tilaka  recognized  the  thorough  ingratitude  of  the  king,  he  became 
disaffected  and  took  to  treason. 

690.  Had  he  merely  turned  indifferent,  righteous  people  could  not  have 
blamed  him.  But  his  treacherous  design  has  rendered  his  name  unfit  to  be 
mentioned. 

691.  People  who  love  prudence  may  recommend  on  each  occasion  pliancy  or 
opportune  conduct.  Yet  righteous  persons  of  high  honour  work  for  the  benefit  of 
others  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  if  they  are  praised  for  this  with  gratitude. 

692.  Even  a  resolute  man  fares  badly  and  loses  his  strength  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  [of  his  action], — if  he  does  not  abandon  a  dress  which  has  caught  fire  ; 
the  skin  which  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake  ;  a  plan  which  has  come  to  the  enemy’s 
knowledge  ;  an  old  house  which  is  on  the  point  of  falling  dowm ;  a  king  who  does 
not  recognize  services,  and  a  friend  who  turns  away  in  adversity. 

693.  Who  else  are  to  be  called  the  greatest  sinners  if  not  those  who, 
exceeding  this  just  course,  from  anger  turn  traitors  to  their  lord  ? 

684.  For  Visaldtd,  see  note  viii.  177. 
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694.  Parents  are  benefactors  only  once  in  giving  birth,  the  master  on  all 
occasions.  Therefore  traitors  to  their  masters  are  worse  sinners  than  parricides. 

695.  When  Vijaya  was  killed,  while  others  yet  remained  whose  power  ought 
to  have  been  curbed,  intelligent  men  felt  that  no  one’s  mind  was  at  ease. 

696.  The  torrent  of  rebellion  which  receded  for  some  time  and  then  again 
caused  violent  sufferings,  appeared  to  all  like  an  infuriated  ram. 

697.  Mallakostha  wished  to  bring  back  Bhiksacara  and  sent  his  own  troops  to 
him  to  Visalatd. 

698.  When  then  the  commander-in-chief,  disaffected  as  he  was,  reported  that 
he  (Bhiksacara)  was  approaching,  the  king  from  spite  kept  him  back  and  sent  him 
word  as  follows  : 

699.  “  Leave  him  without  blocking  the  route,  that  I  may  subsequently  slay 
him,  just  as  one  hunts  down  on  horseback  the  jackal  which  has  started  ahead.” 

700.  Though  knowing  thoroughly  the  ways  in  which  seditions  are  raised,  the 
king,  misguided  by  fate,  fell  there  into  an  error. 

701.  When  the  treacherous  Tilaka  had  thus  been  offered,  by  the  king’s  own 
order,  the  [desired]  opportunity,  he  made  the  Damaras  bring  Bhiksacara  over  the 
mountain  passes. 

702.  Then  there  spread  everywhere  from  that  place  the  people’s  gossip  which 
raised  Bhiksus  renown,  and  caused  alarm  to  the  king. 

703-704.  “  He  says  nothing  that  is  not  refined ;  ten  rocks  he  splits  with  his 

arrow  ;  he  walks  a  hundred  Yojanas  and  back  without  getting  tired.”  Even  hoary 
old  men  with  long^ white  beards  would  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people  by  these 
and  similar  such  stories,  which  magnified  Bhiksus  greatness. 

705.  Every  single  person,  even  if  unconnected  with  public  affairs,  told  and 
asked  news  about  Bhiksu,  just  as  if  he  were  [himself]  to  get  one  half  of  the 
kingdom. 

706-710.  The  old  officials  out  of  employment  making  their  ablutions  in  the  bath 
house  on  the  river;  the  numberless  soi-disaut  princes  in  the  royal  palace  ;  son 
soldiers,  wicked  by  nature,  and  eager  to  get  on  high  horses  ;  the  schoolmasters,  too, 
who  have  their  buttocks  scratched  by  their  pupils’  nails  ;  the  aged  dancing-girls  of  the 
temples,  those  guardians  of  the  sacred  shrines  ;  the  merchants  who  have  embezzled 
deposits  and  [therefore]  show  themselves  ever  eager  to  listen  to  the  [recital  of 


695.  The  v.l.  of  L  sdsya°  is,  perhaps,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  A  sdmya°. 

701.  Instead  of  marmardjamukhdd,  as 
printed  in  Ed.,  read  manna  vdja°.  The  emen¬ 
dation  °dyamam  is  confirmed  by  L. 

706-710.  The  humorous  description  con¬ 
tained  in  these  and  the  preceding  verses 


proves — if  any  proof  were  wanted — that  the 
Kasmir  capital  has  at  all  times  been  that  hot¬ 
bed  of  political  gossip  and  fertile  nursery  of 
false  and  often  amusingly  absurd  rumours, 
which  it  is  at  present.  That  K.’s  picture  is 
drawn  from  life,  will  strike  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  modern  S'rinagar.  Strolling 
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sacred]  texts ;  the  Brahmans  of  the  Purohita  corporations  ( pdrisadya )  who  are 
experts  in  arranging  solemn  fasts  ( prayopavesa )  ;  the  Damaras  from  the  environs  of 
the  City  who  are  more  like  cultivators,  though  they  carry  arms, — [all]  those  who 
entertain  themselves  and  others  somehow  with  seditious  tales,  it  is  chiefly  they 
in  this  land  who  delight  in  the  king’s  misfortunes. 

711.  When  the  news  of  Bhiksdcara' s  approach  increased,  the  people  began  to 
tremble,  and  the  king  became  apprehensive. 

712.  Prthvihara,  whose  valour  was  unsurpassed,  then  routed  in  battle  the 
king’s  army  by  moving  forth  from  a  mountain  gorge  masked  by  trees,  in  which  he 
had  lain  [in  ambush]. 

713.  He  put  three  ministers  to  flight ;  the  two  Anandas,  of  the  family  of  Ananta 
and  Kdka,  l'espectively,  who  were  lords  of  the  Grate  ( dvaranayaka ),  and  Tilakasimha. 

714.  In  Jyaistha,  Vijaya  had  been  killed,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  Asadha  the  king  suffered  this  defeat,  which  again  put  him  into  distress. 

715-716.  As  one  knows  the  approach  of  rain  when  the  cows  leap  up,  when 
snakes  climb  up  to  the  top  of  trees,  and  when  a  tribe  of  ants  shifts  its  eggs,  so  the 
king  at  that  time  knew  by  evil  omens  that  a  calamity  was  close  at  hand,  and  took 
the  proper  steps. 

717.  Then  on  the  third  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Asadha  he  sent  prudently 
his  son,  his  queen  and  others  of  his  family  to  the  castle  of  Lohara. 

718.  As  he  was  following  them,  Lostha  and  other  (?)  Brahmans  fell  into  the 
Vitastd  by  a  break  of  the  bridge,  and  were  drowned. 

719.  Troubled  by  this  evil  omen  he  accompanied  them  into  the  vicinity  of 
Huskapura,  and  then  after  two  or  three  days  came  back  to  the  City. 


SlTSSALA 
(a.d.  1112-20). 


Prthvihara' s  victory 
(a.d.  1120,  Asadha). 


Su.ssala  solids  bis 
family  to  Lohara. 


down  to  the  city  bridges,  the  Ghats  on  the 
river  bank,  or  to  the  vicinity  of  the  palace, 
one  can  always  watch  small  crowds  eagerly 
gathering  round  the  news-fabricators,  profes¬ 
sional  and  others,  ever  to  be  found  in  these 
localities. 

By  saritsndnayfha,  in  verse  706,  are  meant 
the  wooden  bathing-cells  placed  on  rafts 
which  are  found  also  nowadays  near  most  of 
the  river  and  canal  Ghats  of  S'rinagar.  They 
are  known  now  as  sran^kuth,  which  name  is 
also  given  by  K.,  viii.  2423,  in  its  Skr.  form 
of  snanakoqtha.  Another  passage,  viii.  1182, 
speaks  of  these  bathing-cells  as  majjandvdsa, 
and  shows  clearly  that  they  were  of  wood  and 
moored  on  the  river. 

The  objectionable  habit  mentioned  in  verse 
707  has,  according  to  my  Pandit  informants, 
not  yet  died  out  among  teachers  of  Puro- 
hita-schools  and  village  schoolmasters  of  the 
old  type. 


As  to  the  pdri$adyas,  and  the  part  played  by 
them  at  Prayopavesas,  compare  notes  ii.  132 ; 
v.  465. 

713.  Ananda,  the  son  of  Ananta,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  Dvaradhipa,  viii.  633, 1005.  Ananda, 
the  son  of  Kaka,  is  referred  to  again  as  a  brother 
of  Tilaka  in  viii.  826.  _  It  may  be  assumed  that 
only  one  of  the  two  Anandas  actually  held  at 
the  time  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate  ’  ;  comp,  re- 
arding  the  retention  of  official  designations 
y  former  holders  of  office,  note  viii.  2420. 
Ananda,  the  son  of  Ananta,  is  subsequently 
referred  to  as  Mahattama,  viii.  1427.  For 
Tilakasimha,  see  viii.  184,  573. 

715.  The  three  prognostics  of  rain  here 
mentioned  are  to  be  found  together  in  Vara- 
hamihira’s  Brhatsamhitd,  xxviii.  7,  of  which 
passage  our  verse  is  evidently  a  reminiscence. 

718.  The  words  Lo.tfhadvijdtayo  vipra  con¬ 
tain  evidently  some  corruption.  The  easiest 
emendation  would  be  °dvijddayo. 
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Damaras  of  Laliara 
attack  S'rinagar. 


720.  When  he  was  without  his  son  and  wife  a  change  came  over  him,  and  he 
appeared  as  if  deserted  by  his  lustre  and  good  fortune. 

721.  It  was  fortunate  in  his  distress  that  that  plan  [of  sending  his  family  to 
Lohara]  had  recommended  itself  to  him,  thanks  to  it,  though  deeply  exasperated, 
lie  was  yet  destined  [to  see]  a  complete  rise  of  his  fortune. 

722.  Owing  to  this  prudent  measure,  he  still  holds  even  to  this  day  sovereign 
sway  through  his  son,  though  he  too,  like  King  Harsa,  had  himself  raised  [his] 
misfortunes. 

723.  In  [the  month  of]  S'ravana  then,  the  soldiers  from  Lahara, 
who  had  brought  in  BhiJcsu,  conducted  him  to  the  powerful  Damaras  of 
Madavardjya. 

724.  The  latter  again  brought  him  to  Lahara  under  the  escort  of  their 
soldiers,  like  groomsmen  [conducting]  the  bridegroom  to  the  house  of  his  father- 
in-law. 

725.  After  treating  them  hospitably  Mallakostha  and  the  other  [leaders]  sent 
these  [Damaras]  of  great  position  [back]  to  their  own  territory  to  harass  the 
commander-in-chief. 

726.  Then  when  the  ring  of  the  enemies  was  closing  all  round,  the  king  began 
to  raise  foot  troops  at  enormous  outlay. 

727.  When  the  king  in  this  evil  plight  was  showering  money  about  every¬ 
where,  even  artisans  and  carters  took  up  arms. 

728.  The  officers  of  the  'army,  preparing  for  the  battle,  exercised  armour-clad 
horses  on  every  road  in  the  City. 

729.  While  Bhiksu  remained  at  Nayagrdma ,  those  from  Lahara  marched  on 
and  attacked  the  royal  troops  posted  at  Amaresvara. 

730.  Commencing  the  fight  in  battle-array  close  to  Hiranyapura,  they  killed 
the  illustrious  Vindyakadeva  and  other  leaders  of  the  royal  army. 

731.  When  the  enemies  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight  got  hold  of  a  fine 
horse  which  had  come  from  the  royal  force,  they  thought  they  had  secured  the 
royal  fortune. 

732.  Prthvihara  fought  close  to  the  royal  palace  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
called  Ksiptikcc,  and  destroyed  brave  soldiers  innumerable. 


723.  Mallakostha,  whose  troops  brought 
in  Bhiksu  (viii.  697),  resided  in  Lahara ;  see 
viii.  517  and  the  lines  following.' 

728.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  vyayamam  for 
vyayama, 

729.  For  Mayayrama  ( Mah’ycim  in  Lar) 
and  Amaresvara  ( Amburher ,  N.  of  S'rinagar), 
see  notes  vii.  126,  183,  resp. 

730.  Hiranyapwa  is  the  present  village  of 


Ranyil,  on  the  road  from  Lar  to  S'rinagar ;  see 
note  i.  287. 

732.  In  note  viii.  186  sq.  it  has  already 
been  indicated  that  Ksiptika  is  the  old  name 
of  a  branch  of  the  Vitasta  which  flows  past  a 
part  of  S'rinagar,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Kuf?kul.  This  branch  leaves  the 
main  stream  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below 
the  first  bridge  and  close  to  the  Sher  Gaphi 
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733.  Though  Tilalca  stood  at  Vijayesvarci,  yet  the  Damaras  resident  in  [the 
districts]  Khaduvi  and  Iiol add,  marched  on  and  made  an  attack  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mahdsarit. 

734.  They  invested  the  City  and  shouting  day  and  night  set  fire  to  some 
places,  and  in  others  plundered  the  inhabitants. 

735-737.  What  with  troops  marching  out  with  music,  with  the  return  of  the 
wounded,  crowds  bewailing  slain  friends,  the  flight  of  routed  soldiers,  multitudes 
going  forth  to  look  on,  masses  of  flying  arrows,  armour  carried  about,  horses 
dragged  along,  and  the  dust  raised  by  the  throng  accompanying  the  dead, — the 
roads  were  [kept]  in  uproar  day  after  day  without  interruption. 

738.  As  the  enemies  attacked  every  morning  with  full  vigour,  it  was  daily 
thought :  “  To-day  surely  it  is  all  over  with  the  king.” 

739.  Whose  resistance  was  more  spirited  than  that  of  Sussala,  whom  even  the 
miserable  plight  of  his  kingdom  could  not  deprive  of  courage  ? 


Sussala 
(a.d.  1112-20). 


Siege  of  S'nnayar. 


palace.  It  rejoins  the  Vitasta  after  a  course 
of  about  one  and  a  half  miles  near  the  last  or 
seventh  bridge.  This  identification  is  based 
firstly  on  the  evidence  of  the  modern  name 
Knt'-kul,  which  is  clearly  a  derivative  of 
As  ip  t  ikd-kulyd,  ‘  the  Ksiptika  stream,’  (Ks. 
kul  <  Skr.  kiilya  is  a  common  designation  of 
small  streams  or  canals;  comp,  note  i.  97  on 
Suoarnamanikulyd) ;  secondly,  on  that  of  the 
numerous  passages  which  mention  the 
Ksiptika  in  connection  with  S'rinagar  and  in 
the  position  of  the  present  Kut"kul. 

Our  own  passage  and  viii.  955  speak  of  the 
Ksiptika  as  close  to  the  royal  palace.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  proved  in  note  viii.  186  that 
it  occupied  a  site  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
ground  separating  the  Vitasta  from  the 
Kut-kul  between  the  second  and  third 
bridges.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  S'rinagar 
shows  that  the  Kut-'kul  forms  practically  to 
this  day  the  limit  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  that 
part  of  the  city  proper  which  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta.  It  is  thus  also 
the  city’s  natural  line  of  defence  to  the  S.W. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Ksiptika  referred  to 
in  several  passages,  viii.  1061, 1116, 1126, 1164, 
2164,3130;  also  Srio.  iv.  108,  in  connection 
with  attacks  made  against  the  city  from  that 
direction. 

The  same  is  in  fact  the  case  with  the  refer¬ 
ence  made  in  our  own  passage.  Prthvihara, 
whose  encounter  is  placed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ksiptika,  marches  against  the  city  from 
the  districts  to  the  S.,  as  the  mention  of 
Hadigrama,  viii.  672,  shows.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  other  corps  of  the  rebels  attacking  the 
city  from  the  side  which  lies  nearest  to  their 
own  original  positions.  Thus  the  rebels  from 


Lahara-Lar  march  against  Aniarescara, 
i.e.  Amburher,  which  lies  directly  to  the  N. 
of  S'rinagar.;  comp.  viii.  729  sqq.  Those, 
again,  from  the  eastern  Parganas  of  Kha¬ 
duvi  (Khruv)  and  Holafla  (Vular)  invest 
the  city  from  its  eastern  side  bordered 
by  the  Mahdsarit  or  Mar  stream ;  comp, 
viii.  733. 

The  passages  viii.  1006,  1055,  if  not  furnish¬ 
ing  such  distinct  indications,  show  at  least 
the  Ksiptika  as  flowing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city.  This  is  also  the  evidence 
of  S'riv.  iii.  191,  which  mentions  the  erection 
of  a  stone  band  between  the  Vitasta  and 
Ksiptika.  It  was  intended  to  protect  the 
division  of  the  city  on  the  left  river  bank 
from  floods. 

733.  The  name  Khaduvi  survives  in  that 
of  Khruv,  a  large  village  famous  for  its  sacred 
springs,  situated  in  the  Vihi  Pargana,  75°  4' 
long.  34°  1'  lat.  (map  ‘  Khrew  ’).  As  our  passage 
mentions  Khaduvi  side  by  side  with  Holadd, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  Pargana  now  called 
Vular  (see  note  i.  306),  and  as  the  Lokaprakasa 
too  in  its  list  of  Parganas,  iv.,  knows  the 
visaya  of  Khaduviya,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  name  Khaduvi  designated  in  Kal- 
hana’s  time  not  only  the  village  above  referred 
to,  but  the  district  also  in  which  it  is  situated, 
i.e.  the  modern  Pargana  Vihi. 

Of  the  latter  name  Vihi  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  any  Sanskrit  form.  It  is 
evidently  a  comparatively  modern  designation 
which  has  replaced  Khaduvi.  In  viii.  1413 
the  Damaras  of  Khaduvi  are  spoken  of  as 
lying  in  ambush  near  Padmapura  (Pampar), 
which  in  modern  times  was  the  administrative 
centre  of  Vihi. 


SUSSALA 
(a.d.  1112-20). 


Fight  near  Sure'dvart. 
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740.  Ever  he  was  seen  arranging  that  the  wounded  should  have  their  hurts 
bandaged,  the  arrow-heads  removed,  and  proper  presents  given. 

741.  The  sums  which  the  king  spent  on  the  troops  by  giving  marching 
allowances,  gratuities  and  medicines,  were  beyond  calculation. 

742.  Continually  thousands  of  men  and  horses  were  perishing,  either  falling 
in  the  fighting  or  [dying]  of  wounds  in  their  quarters. 

743.  Mallakostha  and  the  other  [rebels]  from  Laharci,  were  checked  in  their 
insolence  when  attacked  by  the  king’s  forces  which  were  strong  in  cavalry. 

744.  Advised  by  disaffected  persons  of  the  inner  court  ( abhyantara ),  they 
conducted  Bhiksu  to  Suresvari  by  the  narrow  path  [which  leads]  there,  in  the  hope 
of  an  encounter. 

745.  As  they  were  strong  in  archers,  they  came  off  best  in  the  fight  on  the 
narrow  embankment  across  the  lake,  and  got  rid  of  the  danger  from  the  mounted 
men. 

746.  Meanwhile  the  faithless  commander-in-chief  who  stayed  at  Vijayes- 
vara,  allowed  the  Damaras  to  become  strong  by  showing  [hut]  scant  vigour  in 
fighting. 

747-748.  Thinking,  “  The  Lavanya  folk  must  not  believe  me  helpless,  and 
must  not  cause  trouble  by  falling  on  my  rear  when  I  move  off,”  he  turned  back 
after  his  start  on  the  force  of  Ajjardja  who  had  come  to  Vijayesvara  to  show 
his  valour. 

749.  After  slaying  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  soldiers,  the  faithless  [com¬ 
mander-in-chief  ]  left  Vijayaksetra  and  marched  to  the  City. 

750.  The  Damaras  were  afraid  of  following  him  anywhere  on  his  route  ; 
shouting  from  the  hill-tops,  to  which  they  had  climbed  from  fear,  they  left  all  the 
roads  open. 

751.  When  he  had  arrived  [in  the  City]  after  leaving  Madavardjya,  the 
king  depressed  by  adversities  received  him  with  attentions,  whereupon  he  laughed 
at  him,  remembering  his  former  conduct. 


744-745.  The  details  given  regarding  this 
encounter  can  be  understood  on  reference 
to  the  map  of  the  environs  of  S'rinagar.  In 
note  v.  37  it  has  been  shown  that  by  bur  es  ran 
is  often  meant  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Is” bar,  which  lies  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Dal  lake,  immediately  below  the  proper 
Suresvari  Tirtha.  In  order  to  proceed  from 
Man* gam  (Mayagrama,  viii.  729)  to  Is'-'bar,  the 
rebels  leave  the  high  road  leading  towards 
the  City  near  Rauyil  (Hiranyapura)  and  march 
along  the  deep  Nalla,  marked  on  the  larger 
survey  map,  to  /jat'-par  (map  ‘  Butpoora  ’)  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Dal. 


From  there  the  direct  route  to  Is-bar 
leads  on  an  embankment  across  the 
marshes  which  line  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake  and  are  partly  under  cultivation 
like ‘the  swimming  gardens’ in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Dal.  Bhiksacara’s  force  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  this  route  would  naturally  be  safe 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  march  from  an 
attack  of  cavalry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difficult  ground  being  unfavourable  to  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  would  allow  the 
rebels  to  utilize  fully  their  superior  strength 
in  archers. 
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752.  Though  he  went  into  camp  like  the  other  ministers,  he  did  not 
do  anything  worthy  of  himself  in  the  fighting,  hut  remained  like  [a  mere] 
onlooker. 

753.  Thereupon  all  the  Damaras  from  Madavardjya  marched  on  and  occupied 
the  hank  of  the  Mahasarit. 

754.  Some  devices,  such  as  negotiation  and  sowing  of  dissension,  which  the 
king  employed  against  the  hostile  coalition,  failed,  because  they  were  betrayed  by 
his  councillors. 

755.  Though  the  king  had  [before]  invaded  the  territories  of  various  chiefs, 
yet  the  highest  reward  of  his  arms’  might  was  the  protection  of  the  City. 

756.  The  lord  of  the  Gate  together  with  the  princes  stood  at  Amare§a,  the 
chief  justice  [and  other]  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Rdjdnavdtihd. 

757.  They  took  from  the  king  heavy  marching  allowances,  just  as  if  they  had 
gone  far  off  to  another  continent, — but  nowhere  did  they  fight. 

758.  All  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  turn  had  victories  and  defeats,  Prthvihara, 
however,  nothing  but  victories. 

759.  Rushing  about  in  battle  like  a  Vetala  intoxicated  by  drink,  he  killed 
almost  all  the  best  fighters  of  the  royal  army. 

760.  But  in  one  of  his  fights  there  displayed  itself  singularly  the  valour  of 
Udaya,  of  Iccliati's  family,  though  he  was  yet  scarcely  a  youth. 

761.  Proudly  engaged  in  personal  combat  he  struck  him  (Prthvihara),  tore 
his  beard,  and  wrung  the  sword  from  his  hand. 

762.  While  the  fighting  went  on  at  the  outskirts  of  the  City,  women,  children 
and  others  also  were  recklessly  killed  by  arrow-shots. 


SUSSALA 
(a.d.  1112-20). 


Sussala's  defence  of 
S'rinagar. 


753.  After  what  has  been  explained  in 
note  iii.  339-349  regarding  the  Mahasarit  or 
Mar,  the  locality  here  meant  must  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  present  Cinar  Bagh  and  the 
other  Baghs  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tsunth  Kul.  The  latter  forms  the  city’s 
natural  line  of  defence  to  the  S.E. ;  comp, 
note  viii.  731. 

756.  Our  own  passage  and  viii.  768,  899, 
where  Prayopavesas  of  City  Brahmans  at 
Rdjdnavcitikd  are  referred  to,  show  clearly 
that  the  latter  locality  must  have  been  situ¬ 
ated  within  S'rinagar  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  In  view  of  this  and  the  phonetic 
history  of  the  name  as  shown  below,  Rajdna- 
vdfikd  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  Rdn'vor,  a  large  suburb  of  S'rinagar  lying 
on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  Dal  lake.  That  Ks.  vdr 
corresponds  in  local  names  to  Skr.  vatikd,  has 
already  been  shown  in  notes  i.  342  ( Bhuksi - 
ravdfikd) ;  iii.  11. 

Ran 1  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct 


phonetic  derivative  of  Rdjdna  ( >  Pr.  *Rdana 
>  *Ran ;  -*  in  Ran’  is  the  suffix  of  the 
plural) ;  comp,  the  Hindi  title  rand,  which 
goes  back  to  the  fuller  Skr.  form  rdjdnaka. 

In  evidence  of  this  etymology  we  may  also 
point  out  that  Ran'  (sing.  obi.  run-  ;  nom.  ran) 
is  a  Kram  name  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Muhammadan  population  of  Kasmir, 
and  in  this  use  clearly  derived  from  the  term 
Rdjdna  which,  originally  a  title,  must  have  be¬ 
come  a  family  designation  already  at  an  early 
date ;  see  note  vi.  117.  Ran *  as  a  Muhammadan 
Kram  name  corresponds  exactly  to  Rdzddn 
(Rajanaka)  as  a  family  name  of  Brahmans. 

In  the  Rune  family  of  Kangra  we  may  now 
safely  recognize  the  descendants  of  the  Rdja- 
nakas  mentioned  in  the  Baijnath  Prasasti  ;  comp. 
Prof.  Buhler’s  and  my  own  notes,  Epigr.  Ind., 
ii.  p.  483.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Rajanavatika 
are  referred  to  S‘riv.  iv.  658,  and  a  marriage 
contract  form  given  in  Lokapr.,  ii.,  is  dated  in 
the  same  locality. 
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763.  While  this  terrible  slaughter  of  people  increased,  the  king  from  some 
peculiar  loss  of  energy  was  incapable  even  of  going  outside  his'residence. 

764.  In  the  meanwhile,  when  the  king  was  hemmed  in,  Somapdla  used  the 
opportunity  to  plunder  and  burn  down  Attaliha. 

765.  What  other  occasion  would  the  jackal  of  the  village  find  for  showing  his 
prowess  by  an  approach  to  the  lion’s  den,  than  when  the  latter  is  taken  up  by 
fighting  the  elephant  ? 

766.  In  consequence  of  this  unparalleled  ruin  of  the  two  kingdoms  [of  Kasmir 
and  Lohara],  the  king  was  quite  overcome  by  shame  and  unable  to  look  even  at 
himself. 

767.  This  was  for  him  somehow  a  time  full  of  all  [kinds  of]  adversities, 
intolerable  on  account  of  every  [manner  of]  disasters  and  unfortunate  in  every  way. 

768.  While  he  was  holding  out  even  in  such  [circumstances],  the  ill-disposed 
Brahmans  of  Rdjdnavatihi  held  a  solemn  fast  (pray a)  which  was  alleged  to  work 
good,  but  [in  truth]  worked  evil. 

769.  They  urged  [before  the  king]  :  “  Your  ministers  show  indifference  in 
the  fighting.  Take  from  them  hostages  and  send  them  to  the  hill  of  Lohara." 

770.  “  If  this  is  not  done,  and  this  calamity  becomes  permanent  and  as  it  were 
the  regular  [condition  of  things],  then  who  is  to  give  us  the  ripening  autumn  crop 
if  the  enemy  carries  it  off?  ” 

771.  When  these  [Brahmans  openly]  had  indicated  that  indifference  [of  the 
ministers]  which  the  king  from  time-serving  had  not  censured,  all  the  ministers 
took  alarm. 

772.  Then  these  villainous  Brahmans  by  their  supplications  induced  the  king 
to  do  confused  acts,  though  [before]  they  had  not  had  power  enough  to  bend  a 
straw  of  his. 

773.  Like  another  hostile  army  there  grew  to  power  by  his  side  a  throng 
composed  of  office  employes,  violent  Purohitas  of  sacred  places  ( parisadya )  and 
the  like. 

774.  By  the  manifold  mistakes  which  arose  during  the  endeavour  to  con¬ 
ciliate  them,  the  country  fell  into  complete  confusion,  and  plundering  became 
excessive. 


764.  For  Aftalikd  (Atoll  near  Lohara),  see 
note  viii.  581.  The  place  which  to  this  day  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  mountain  dis¬ 
trict,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  object  for 
marauding  expeditions.  For  another  sacking 
of  Attalika,  See  viii.  1991. 

770.  The  text  of  this  verse  is  certainly 
corrupt.  For  ko  dadhyan  na  of  A  we  have  in 
L  ko  ’pyaddn  na,  which  gives  no  better  sense. 


I  have  translated  above  after  a  conjectural 
emendation,  ko  dadyan  nah.  The  Brahmans  are 
in  fear  of  losing  the  produce  of  their  Agrahara- 
lands,  where  the  rice  is  getting  ready  for  the 
harvest.  The  latter  takes  place  in  Kasmir 
generally  in  Karttika,  and  the  siege  of  the  city 
described  here,  fell  in  Asvina,  the  preceding 
month,  as  seen  from  viii.  786.  The  Brahmans’ 
apprehension  was  justified;  comp.  viii.  796. 
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775.  These  wretches  who  had  never  [before]  seen  the  king’s  assembly,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  affairs,  used  harsh  words  of  various  kinds  towards  the 
unfortunate  king  when  he  tried  to  appease  them. 

776.  Worse  than  the  Lavanya.  rebellion  was  this  rebellion  for  the  king,  just 
as  a  disease  of  the  throat  pains  more  than  one  of  the  foot. 

777.  By  offering  bribes  of  gold  he  bought  over  the  chief  intriguers  among 
them,  and  thus  with  difficulty  induced  some  to  abandon  the  fast. 

778.  Vijaya,  a  leader  of  Bhiksn's  troops,  who  came  of  the  stock  of 
Varnasoma,  and  other  soldiers,  forcibly  entered  the  City  and  was  killed  by  the 
mounted  men. 

779.  When  he  entered  the  City  that  time  with  great  vehemence  after 
breaking  open  a  passage,  he  nearly  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  king. 

780.  Prthvihara  whose  power  was  somewhat  reduced  also  among  the  Lavanyas, 
showed  a  desire  to  treat  with  the  king,  who  was  anxious  to  create  dissension  [among 
his  enemies]. 

781.  When  that  [Damara]  whose  success  in  battle  had  been  the  greatest, 
wished  to  treat  with  the  king,  the  troops  on  both  sides  thought  that  that  rebellion 
was  ended. 

782.  He  [however]  thereupon  attacked  and  killed  treacherously  three  trusted 
councillors  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  Nagamatlia. 

783.  By  their  side  fell  three  attendants  of  Tilakasimha,  his  foster- 
brother  Mavimaka,  the  Brahman  Guhga,  and  Rama,  the  orderly  on  duty  (?  varika). 

784.  Gauraka  who  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  [by  the  king],  fell  while 
remembering  the  lord  of  beings  (S'iva),  and  the  enemy  struck  mercilessly  at  his 
friends  who  were  bewailing  him. 

785.  When  the  news  of  this  outrage  arrived  all  the  people  became  dis¬ 
affected  and  made  the  palace  resound  with  abuse  of  the  king. 

786.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  bright  half  of  Asvina,  the  king  had  to  pass  a 
miserable  day,  the  land  being  in  uproar  in  consequence  of  that  [event]. 

787.  The  king  then  became  entirely  bewildered,  distrusted  his  own  thoughts 
and  asked  even  unlikely  persons  what  was  to  be  done. 

788.  While  he  was  in  such  a  plight  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  laugh 

inwardly . or  did  not  rejoice. 

789.  Then  in  due  course,  while  he  was  bearing  up  even  against  such  sudden 
adversity,  his  followers  turned  to  the  side  of  the  enemy. 


SURSALA 
(A.D.  1112-20). 


Treachery  of 
Prthvihara. 


782.  For  the  Nagamafha,  see  viii.  673.  viii.  861.  Regarding  Tilakasimha,  see  note 

783.  The  meaning,  given  above  to  varika  viii.  791. 

has  been  conjectured  with  reference  to  vii.  788.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna  of  three 
781 ;  compare  also  kafakavarika,  vi.  345 ;  syllables. 
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790.  Bimba,  a  step-brother  of  the  commander-in-chief  (Tilaka),  went  over  to 
the  enemies  and  accepted  from  them  the  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate  ’  (dvarakarya) . 

791.  Janakasimha  sent  continually  secret  messengers  to  Bhiksu  and  betrothed 
to  him  his  brother’s  daughter. 

792.  Day  after  day  horsemen  could  be  seen  deserting  to  Bhiksdcara  and 
carrying  off  with  themselves  their  swords,  horses,  armour,  and  other  [equipment]. 

793.  What  more  [need  be  said]?  Those  who  during  the  day  stayed  in 
the  king’s  presence  were  seen  openly  and  without  shame  before  Bhiksu  at 
night. 

794.  When  the  king’s  authority  was  so  far  relaxed  that  people  went  and 
came  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  being  stopped,  there  arose  a  [fresh] 
calamity. 

795.  When  the  autumn  harvest  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Damaras,  the 
people  all  fled  in  every  direction  abandoning  their  possessions  and  households. 

796.  It  was  the  people’s  vain  belief  that  if  King  Sussala  were  gone,  Bhiksu 
would  fill  this  land  with  gold. 

797.  The  people,  who  follow  [blindly]  the  lead  of  others,  did  not  reflect 
whether  a  beggar  ( Bhiksu )  had  ever  been  seen  to  be  liberal,  or  whence  riches 
should  [come]  to  him. 

798.  People  in  the  hope  of  receiving  clothes  ( ambara )  bend  down  before  the 
streak  of  the  new  moon,  though  the  latter  is  seen  only  for  a  short  time  and  has 
but  the  sky  ( ambara )  for  a  covering.  Fie  on  greed  which  forgets  to  reflect  upon 
what  is  real  and  what  not. 

799.  At  a  victory  of  the  royal  party  the  people  let  their  heads  droop,  and 
when  Bhiksu  s  side  was  successful  they  could  not  hold  themselves  for  joy. 

800.  Then  it  happened  with  the  two  parties  of  the  king  and  the  Damaras, 
that  they  stopped  hostilities  from  fear  of  each  other,  just  as  [it  is  told]  in  the 
parable  of  the  Brahman  and  the  dog. 

801.  The  king  was  preparing  to  flee  from  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
servants,  and  the  enemy  from  fear  of  the  king’s  prowess,  neither  of  them  knowing 
the  other’s  intentions. 

802.  The  king  who  had  lost  confidence,  and  who  believed  that  his  own 


791.  Janakasimha,  frequently  mentioned 
subsequently,  is  the  same  person  as  Janaka, 
Tilakasimha’s  brother,  who  has  last  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  viii.  632,  as  town  prefect ;  comp, 
viii.  814,  838.  The  niece  he  gives  in  marriage 
to  Bhiksu  was  a  daughter  of  Tilakasiriiha,  who 
seems  to]  have  been  one  of  the  ministers 
treacherously!  killed  by  Prthvihara ;  see  viii. 
783  and  viii.  942. 


798.  The  pun  lies  in  the  double  meaning 
of  the  word  ambara.  It  is  customary  to  make 
a  Namaskara  before  the  young  moon  when 
first  seen,  and  the  moon  apparently  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  return  this  attention  by  gifts  of 
clothes ;  comp.  Padmapur.  v.  lxxviii.  17  sqq. 
The  young  moon  remains  only  for  a  short  time 
above  the  horizon. 
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relatives,  too,  were  bent  on  treason,  did  not  think  his  life  safe  either  in  stopping  or 
in  flight. 

803.  When  in  this  great  plight  he  was  showering  [on  them]  dresses,  gold, 
jewels  and  other  [gifts],  the  soldiers  who  took  his  presents,  did  not  praise  but 
abused  him. 

804.  On  hearing  the  people  talk  without  fear  of  himself  as  one  doomed  and 
not  destined  to  remain,  he  became  agitated  like  a  patient  who  is  abandoned  by 
the  physicians. 

805.  The  attendants  looked  at  him  with  amusement  and  insolence,  though 
they  yet  carried  out  his  orders  for  any  immediate  business. 

806.  He,  though  daring  [otherwise],  was,  alas,  at  that  time  like  a  common 
person.  Filled  with  fear  he  was  incapable  of  going  even  outside  his  residence. 

807.  While  the  Damara  bands  were  thinking  of  retreat  owing  to  internal 
dissensions,  the  king  was  thrown  into  a  helpless  state  by  his  own  soldiers. 

808.  With  drawn  swords  they  blocked  the  doors  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
everywhere  held  solemn  fasts  with  a  view  to  getting  marching  allowances. 

809.  When  the  king  gave  them  money,  [they  thought  that]  rich  as  Kubera, 
he  might  yet  give  more,  and  instead  of  showing  attachment  they  were  eager  to 
humiliate  him. 

810.  Then  they  all  without  shame  stopped  him  and  made  him  give  money, 
just  as  a  sick  man,  when  about  to  start  to  a  sacred  place  to  die  there,  [is  stopped] 
by  his  creditors. 

811.  The  temple-purohitas  ( sthanapdla ),  too,  performed  a  solemn  fast,  and  by 
besetting  him  with  violence  made  him  pound  up  golden  vessels  and  other  valuables 
for  distribution. 

812.  Thereafter  he  was  as  little  able  to  quiet  the  City  in  which  young  and  old 
were  at  every  moment  in  uproar,  as  [if  it  had  been]  the  surging  ocean. 

813.  One  morning  when  the  gates  [of  the  palace]  were  blocked  by  others  of 
his  soldiers,  he  saw  the  whole  City  rising  in  tumult. 

814.  Thereupon  he  ordered  Janaha,  the  city  prefect,  to  move  about  the  City 
to  allay  the  tumult,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  leave  himself. 

815.  After  getting  rid  of  these  soldiers  with  difficulty  by  means  of  presents  and 
kind  words,  the  king  fully  equipped  came  out  of  the  palace  along  with  his  ladies. 

816.  He  had  not  yet  gone  outside  the  courtyard  after  mounting  his  horse, 
when  the  plunderers  began  to  loot  inside  the  palace. 

811.  The  term  sthanapdla  corresponds  to  sacred  shrines ;  comp,  note  ii.  132,  and  sthala- 
the  modern  Ks.  thdnapat‘  (*Skr.  sthdnapati),  pati,  Samayam.  vii.  34. 

and  designates,  like  pari§adya  or  pdrsada,  Regarding  the  distribution  of  pounded  gold, 
the  members  of  the  Purohita-corporations  at  comp.  iii.  256  v.  16. 
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Sussala  leaves 
S'rinagara 
(a.d.  1120). 


Sussala  retires  to 
Lohara. 


817.  As  he  marched  off  abandoning  his  throne,  some  of  the  soldiers  shed  tears, 
others  shouted  aloud,  and  others  plundered  his  servants. 

818.  Five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  followed  the  king  as  he  moved  on  the  road 
overcome  with  shame,  rage  and  fear. 

819.  It  was  on  the  sixth  of  the  dark  half  of  Margasiras  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred  and]  ninety-six  (a.d.  1120),  when  there 
remained  but  one  watch  of  the  day,  that  [the  king]  disheartened  by  the  treachery, 
marched  forth  together  with  his  servants. 

820.  At  every  step  his  followers  deserted,  taking  their  horses  and  other  [equip¬ 
ment],  Thus  he  arrived  in  the  night  at  Pratdpapura  only  with  a  few  soldiers. 

821.  When  Tilaka  came  before  him  he  met  him  full  of  trust  as  [if  he  were]  a 
relative,  and  overcome  with  grief  shed  tears  there  for  a  long  time. 

822.  Fearing  that  he  (Tilaka)  might  prove  false  to  him,  he  himself  went 
quickly  the  next  day  to  his  house  at  Husltapura. 

823.  After  taking  a  bath,  etc.,  [the  king]  eager  for  victory,  formed  the  plan  of 
going  to  Kramardjya  and  raising  fresh  troops  through  his  (Tilaka’s)  influence. 

824.  He  (Tilaka)  thereupon  called  secretly  Kalyanavada  and  other  Damaras 
who  were  wishing  to  fight,  and  thus  checked  the  king’s  brave  intention. 

825.  By  this  stratagem  he  got  him  to  leave  his  house,  whereupon  he  (Sussala) 
marched  on,  bribing  by  gifts  of  gold  the  Damaras  ( dasyu )  who  were  blocking  the  road. 

826.  As  soon  as  he  was  moving  off  from  there,  Tilaka  left  him,  but  the 
latter’s  brother  Ananda  from  kind-heartedness  accompanied  him  for  one  march. 

827.  Deserted  by  his  servants  he  marched  on,  keeping  off  the  plunderers  on  the 
road  by  his  gifts  and  valour,  and  escaped  safely,  as  a  longer  life  [was  destined  to  him]. 

828.  The  lion-claws  which  from  afar  have  protected  the  forest  thick  with  trees 
and  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time  find  employ  by  hanging  on  the  neck  of  a  child. 
The  tusks  which  serve  elephants  as  weapons  in  the  fight,  even  they  may  have  to 
bear  being  thrown  about  by  the  hands  of  gamblers  at  play.  A  high  position  is  by 
no  means  firmly  assured  to  prowess. 

829.  Fortitude,  liberality,  nobility,  wisdom  and  other  virtues  of  men  cannot 
be  permanent  in  this  [mundane]  life  whose  course  is  wonderful. 

830.  The  sun,  too,  changes  its  entire  nature  from  day  to  day  from  fierceness  to 
gentleness.  How  then  should  there  be  reliance  on  the  powers  of  men  ? 

831.  Unable  to  look  on  Attalikd,  which  the  enemy  had  burned  down,  he  moved 
up  to  the  Lohara  mountain  while  his  soldiers  kept  silence  from  rage. 


820.  Regarding  Pratdpapura,  the  present 
Tdpar,  on  the  high  road  from  S'rinagar  to 
Varahamula,  see  note  iv.  10. 

822.  The  Kaka  family  to  which  Tilaka 


belonged  had  its  home  at  Hvqkapura ;  comp, 
vii.  1311. 

831.  Owing  to  the  advanced  season 
(Sussala  left  S'rinagar  on  the  6th  vadi 
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832.  Unable  from  shame  to  see  even  his  family,  he  lay  there  stretched  out 
on  his  couch  and  was  in  torments  day  and  night. 

833.  Though  he  did  not  come  out  of  his  inner  room,  which  even  in  the  day 
time  had  to  be  lit  up  by  lamps,  yet  out  of  kind-heartedness  he  received  his  followers 
at  meal-time. 

834.  He  touched  no  ointments,  did  not  mount  on  horseback,  nor  attend 
singing,  dancing  and  the  like  [entertainment],  nor  receive  cheerful  company. 

835.  With  disgust  he  remembered  in  turn  the  indifference,  the  silliness, 
violence,  perfidy  and  other  [evil  qualities]  which  each  single  person  had  shown,  and 
described  them  to  the  queen. 

836.  Being  in  possession  of  extraordinary  wealth,  out  of  kindness  he  made 
those  who  had  followed  him,  rich  by  his  gifts  of  money,  remembering  that  they  had 
left  their  own  country  to  follow  him. 

837.  In  Kasmir,  as  soon  as  he  had  left,  all  the  ministers  assembled  together 
with  the  troops  in  front  of  the  old  palace. 

838.  Their  leader  was  the  city  prefect,  Janakasimha,  who  had  established 
an  understanding  with  the  ministers,  cavaliers,  chiefs,  Tantrins,  citizens  and 
others. 

839.  Mallakostha  and  the  other  friends  ot  Bhiksu  who  came  and 
went,  induced  him  to  surrender  for  assurance’s  sake  his  son  and  nephew  as 
hostages. 

840.  Then  there  came  over  the  City  which  was  filled  with  terrified  women, 
children,  and  other  [folk],  a  night  when  there  was  no  king,  and  when  all  beings 
were  cast  in  fear. 

841.  In  the  City  which  had  no  king,  some  helpless  persons  were  killed,  others 
plundered,  and  others  again  had  their  houses  burned  down. 

[842-848.  Description  in  conventional  Kavya  style  of  Bhiksdcara’s  triumphal 
entry  into  the  City  on  the  following  day,  resembling  closely  the  description  of 
Cakravarman’s  entry,  v.  342-347]. 

849.  Mallakosthaka  kept  by  the  side  of  the  faint-hearted  [Bhiksu],  just 


SUSSALA 
(a.d.  1112-20) 


BHIKgACARA 
(a.d.  U20-21). 


Margasiras,  which  fell  a.d.  1120  on  Novem¬ 
ber  J3th),  the  king  cannot  proceed  to 
Lohara  by  the  direct  route  over  the  Tos'-1- 
maidan,  but  goes  first  to  Huskapura  to  cross 
the  range  by  one  of  the  lower  passes  into  the 
west.  These  would  take  him  down  into  the 
Priints  Valley,  from  which  he  has  again  to 
ascend  to  Lohara  (Loh’rin)  via  Affalikd  or 
Atoli.  Comp.  Note  E  on  Lohara,  iv.  177, 
para.  7  ;  also  notes  viii.  390,  581. 

B.36.  The  text,  as  found  in  A  and  L, 


gives  no  proper  sense.  I  have  translated 
above  according  to  a  conjectural  emendation 
suggested  to  me  by  P.  Govind  Kaul,  anmjdn 
suam  for  anvagdt  svdm. 

837.  By  the  ‘  old  palace  ’  must  be  meant 
the  royal  residence  which  existed  before 
Anantadeva  built  his  new  palace  near  the 
Saddsiva  temple ;  see  note  vii.  186  sq.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  purdnardja- 
dhdnyagve,  as  printed  in  the  text,  is  an  emen¬ 
dation  for  purdni  raja0  of  the  MSS.  The 


Bhiksacara 
(a.d.  1120-21). 


lihiksucara  s  ministers. 
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as  a  nurse  [keeps  by  the  side]  of  a  little  boy,  and  became  his  instructor  in  all 
affairs. 

850.  Each  one  he  pointed  out  to  him  [with  such  words  as  these]  :  “  This  was  a 
friend  of  your  father.  This  one  has  held  you  on  his  lap.  This  one  is  a  foundation 
of  the  throne.” 

851.  First  he  went  to  the  house  of  Janalcasimha  to  receive  the  maiden,  and 
only  then  to  the  palace  to  assume  the  regal  dignity. 

852.  Since  he  had  [succeeded  in]  reviving  his  dynasty  which  had  passed  far 
away,  one  could  not  laugh  if  women  based  [fanciful]  hopes  on  their  offspring  while 
yet  in  the  womb. 

853.  Seeing  this  [wonderful]  story  of  Bhiksu,  ambitious  persons  need  not  be 
laughed  at  if  they  feel  apprehensive  of  enemies  though  mere  pictures. 

854.  What  had  been  left  behind  of  the  treasures  of  King  Sussala  who  was 
rich  as  Kubera,  provided  the  amusements  of  the  new  king. 

855.  The  royal  stores,  among  which  horses,  armour  and  swords  were  plentiful, 
were  divided  between  the  king,  the  Camaras,  the  plunderers  and  the  ministers,  who 
[all]  felt  free  from  restraint. 

856.  The  robbers  ( dasyu )  resembling  a  dense  mass  of  goblins,  tasted  in  the 
City,  as  it  were,  the  pleasures  of  heaven,  [though  they  were]  fit  only  for  rustic  fare. 

857.  The  king  did  not  make  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  royal  assembly,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  he  was  by  rustics  whose  festive  clothes  were  chiefly  long  woollen 
blankets  ( kambala ). 

858.  In  view  of  the  incomprehensible  manner  in  which  Bhiksacara  had  made 
his  appearance,  the  Damaras  spread  another  legend,  namely,  that  he  was  an 
Avalara. 

859.  In  the  tasks  of  government  he  blundered  at  every  step,  since  he  had 
not  seen  it  in  another’s  [hands],  just  as  a  physician  [blunders]  in  medical  treatment 
if  he  has  not  seen  it  applied  by  another. 

860.  After  Janakasimha  had  given  him  his  niece,  the  commander-in -chief 
(Tilaka),  too,  later  on  gave  him  a  daughter  in  marriage  and  joined  his  side. 

861.  Juriga,  an  officer  (?  katakavdrika)  of  the  ruler  of  Bajapuri,  when  raised 
to  the  Padagra  office,  looked  only  to  his  own  advantage,  not  to  that  of  the  king. 

862.  The  regal  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Bimba,  who  was  prime  minister 
( sarvadhikarin ),  while  Bhiksacara  enjoyed  the  mere  title  of  king. 

empty  site  of  this  old  palace  is  referred  to  in  still  to  this  day  an  indication  of  inferior  social 
viii.  2417.  status,  v.  461 ;  vii.  40. 

851.  Comp.  viii.  791.  858.  Compare  regarding  this  designation 

856.  By  dasyu  the  Damaras  are  intended ;  of  Bhiksu,  viii.  3026. 

see  note  viii.  7  ;  also  viii.  866,  991,  1033,  2495,  861.  For  the  doubtful  term  katakavdrika, 

2532,  etc.  see  notes  vi.  345 ;  viii.  783;  for  the  pddugra 

857.  Compare  for  kambala,  Ks.  kamal',  office,  note  vii.  210. 
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863.  Bimba,  though  he  placed  his  own  power  under  the  control  of  courtezans 
and  followed  a  low  course  of  life,  was  yet  at  that  time  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  virtuous  and  wicked. 

864.  Jyestliapala,  too,  a  step-brother  of  Daryaka,  being  possessed  of 
astonishing  prowess,  obtained  a  foremost  place  among  the  king’s  confidants. 

865.  Also  councillors  of  his  grandfather,  such  as  Bhiitabliisca  and  many 
others,  visited  like  bees  the  lotus  of  his  royal  fortune. 

866.  With  a  simple-minded  king,  with  negligent  ministers  and  bold  Damaras 
(i dasyu ),  that  reign  was  doomed  from  its  very  beginning,  young  as  it  was. 

867.  Pleasing  himself  with  ever  new  women  and  with  rich  dishes,  and 
deluded  by  the  enjoyments  of  comforts,  Bhiksacara  did  not  look  after  the  affairs 
[of  the  state] 

868.  The  enjoyments  of  pleasures  blinded  him  for  ambitious  efforts,  just  as  [if 
it  had  been  the  heavy]  slumber  of  the  rainy  season,  and  dulled  by  drink  he  longed 
to  sleep  when  his  people  pushed  him  into  the  assembly. 

869.  If  a  councillor  from  insolence  addressed  to  him  words  of  condescending 
sympathy,  he  did  not  feel  anger,  but  in  his  simplicity  took  [on  the  contrary]  an 
attachment  to  him  as  [if  he  were  his]  father. 

870.  The  low  parasites  around  him  who  would  eat  the  food-remnants  of  a 
courtezan,  induced  him  to  adopt  practices  fit  only  for  a  market-slave  as  if  he  had 
received  no  education. 

871.  Since  his  resolve  was  like  a  line  [drawn]  in  water,  and  his  word  carried 
no  authority,  his  favourites  neglected  to  obey  him  in  all  matters. 

872.  What  the  ministers  spoke,  he  said  after  them  ;  not  a  word  came  out  of 
himself,  just  as  [if  he  had  been]  hollow  inside. 

873.  Vile  councillors  took  the  simple-minded  [Bhiksacara]  to  their  homes, 
treated  him  to  meals  and  pilfered  him  as  [if  he  had  been]  a  rich  [young  man]  who 
had  lost  his  father. 

874.  Bimbo's  fair-buttocked  wife  would,  in  his  very  house,  come  and  take 
from  him,  her  lover,  handfuls  of  food,  just  like  a  mare  from  the  stallion. 

875.  Eluding  her  husband’s  eyes,  she  would  turn  his  head  by  displaying  with 
smiles  her  breasts,  armpits,  and  glances. 

876.  Prthvihara  and  Mallakostha  were  jealous  of  each  other  and  from  time 
to  time  made  the  palace  shake  by  their  furious  quarrels. 

877.  Though  the  king  by  going  himself  to  their  houses  induced  them  to 
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865.  Regarding  Bhutabhi&ca ,  comp.  vii. 
1695;  viii.  94. 


863.  Emend  antarajnah  with  Durgapr.  for 
A  L  antarahgah. 

864.  For  Daryaka,  see  viii.  650. 
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arrange  a  marriage  between  their  children,  yet  the  two  being  mad  with  ambition 
did  not  relinquish  their  mutual  hatred. 

878.  When  the  king  himself  had  married  [a  daughter]  from  Prthvihara' s 
family,  Mallakostha  became  enraged  and  left  him  openly. 

879.  The  one-eyed  Janaka,  too,  intrigued  without  paying  regard  to  his 
relationship  [as  the  king’s  father-in-law]  and  put  disaffection  into  Ojananda  and 
other  Brahman  councillors. 

880.  The  king  who  looked  on  with  indifference  and  was  entirely  controlled  by 
servants,  most  of  whom  were  perfidious  and  evil-minded,  became  utterly  confused  in 
his  affairs  and  an  object  of  abuse. 

881.  What  calamity  did  not  befall  the  people  whose  masters  were  the 
Damaras,  when  B”ahman  women  would  suffer  violence  even  from  S'vapakas  ? 

882.  At  that  time  when  the  land  had  no  king  or  rather  many  kings,  the  rules 
of  all  business  broke  down  manifestly. 

883.  The  old  money  ( dinnara )  was  not  in  circulation  during  Bhiksu’s 
reign,  and  for  a  hundred  of  that  [money]  one  bought  eighty  of  the  new. 

884.  The  king  then  in  his  madness  sent  Bimba  with  an  army  against  Lohara 
by  the  route  of  Raj n purl  to  attack  Sussalu. 

885.  Accompanied  by  Somapdla,  he  drew  to  himself  for  assistance  a  force  of 
Turuskas,  the  Salldra  Vismaya  having  become  an  ally. 

886.  Every  single  horseman  among  the  Turuskas  said  boastfully,  showing  a 
rope :  “  With  this  I  shall  bind  and  drag  along  Sussala.” 

887.  Who  indeed  would  not  have  thought  this  coalition  of  Kasmirian, 
Khasa  and  Mleccha,  forces  capable  of  uprooting  everything  ? 

888.  When  Bimba  had  left  and  the  goad  had  [as  it  were]  disappeared  from 
behind  the  king,  to  what  excesses  did  he  not  foolishly  abandon  himself? 

889.  The  impudent  concubine  ( avaruddha )  of  Bimba  invited  him  to  her  house 
and  pleased  him  with  her  food  and  embraces. 


883.  It  is  very  curious  in  view  of  the 
statement  here  made  that  no  coins  of  Bhiksa¬ 
cara  have  yet  been  found.  At  least  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  list,  Corns  of  Med.  India ,  p.  46,  does  not 
show  any  coins  which  could  be  attributed  to 
him,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  trace  any  myself 
among  the  large  quantity  of  old  Kasmir 
coins  which  have  passed  through  my  hands.  Is 
it  possible  that  all  the  coins  issued  by  the  pre¬ 
tender  should  have  been  subsequently  called  in 
and  melted  down  on  the  return  of  Sussala  ? 

884.  The  attack  against  Lohara  is  made 
from  the  south  through  Rajapuri,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  chief  of  the  latter  territory  is  an  old 
supporter  of  Bhiksacara  (see  viii.  622),  and 


partly  because  £he  condition  of  the  Tosamaidftn 
and  other  higher  passes  would  make  a  direct 
attack  upon  Lohara  from  the  north  impossible 
for  the  winter  and  spring. 

885.  The  Turuskas  here  referred  to  are.  of 
course,  Muhammadans  from  the  Panjab  or  the 
lower  hills.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  the 
Muhammadan  name  was  which  has  been 
metamorphosed  by  the  chronicler  into  Vis- 
may  a.  Salldra  is  possibly  intended  to  re¬ 
present  the  Persian  title  sardar  or  sdlar, 
‘  commander-in-chief.’ 

Yismaya’s  name  occurs  again  viii.  965. 

889.  The  term  avaruddha  (see  note  iv.  678) 
seems  to  be  used  here  for  Bimba’s  faithless  wife 
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890.  Enjoying  himself  with  his  minister’s  wife  he  eared  not  for  affairs.  How 
should  he  whose  fall  was  near,  have  troubled  himself  about  evil  rumours  ? 

891.  There  he  felt  no  shame  in  giving  himself  up  like  a  vulgar  lover  to 
feeding  voraciously  and  playing  music  on  earthen  pots,  brass  vessels  and  ouier  such 
[instruments]. 

892.  The  king  then  gradually  lost  his  footing  and  found  in  time  when  his 
wealth  had  melted  away,  even  food  difficult  to  secure. 

893.  The  peqple  then  began  to  extol  that  [same]  Suss  ala,  who  had  been 
reviled  before  as  subject  to  such  greed,  cruelty  and  other  [vices]. 

894.  The  very  subjects  who  in  their  disaffection  had  caused  the  loss  of  his 
riches,  honour  and  the  rest,  were  longing  with  fervid  desire  for  his  return. 

895.  Though  eye-witnesses  of  it  we  are  wondering  to  this  very  day  what  had 
enraged  these  subjects,  and  what  had  appeased  them  again. 

896.  In  a  moment  they  show  enmity  and  in  a  moment  again  attachment.  The 
vulgar  people,  just  like  animals,  do  not  require  any  reason  [for  their  actions]. 

897.  Mallakostha,  Janaka  and  others  sent  messengers  and  induced  King 
[Sussala]  who  had  abandoned  the  kingdom,  to  make  fresh  efforts  towards  its  re¬ 
conquest. 

898.  Thereupon  when  Tilaka's  people  had  plundered  the  Agrahara  of 
Aksosuva,  the  Brahmans  of  that  place  held  a  solemn  fast  against  the  king. 

899.  When  these  and  other  [Brahmans]  holding  Agraharas  had  assembled  at 
Vijayesvara,  the  solemn  fast  of  the  lidjanavatika  [Brahmans]  broke  out  too  iu  the 
City. 

900.  Thereupon  the  Purohita-corporations  ( parsad )  of  the  temples  incited 
by  Ojdnanda  and  other  leading  Brahmans  held  a  solemn  fast  also  in  the 
Gokula. 

901-902.  Such  an  assembly  of  Purohitas  of  sacred  shrines  ( parisadya )  had 
never  been  seen  before.  The  courtyard  [of  the  Gokula]  was  thronged  everywhere 
with  rows  of  sacred  images,  which  were  placed  on  litters  and  embellished  with 
glittering  parasols,  dresses  and  Chowries,  and  all  quarters  were  kept  in  an  uproar 
with  the  din  of  the  big  drums,  cymbals  and  other  [musical  instruments]. 

903.  While  the  king’s  messengers  were  trying  to  pacify  them,  they  replied 
with  arrogant  words  :  “Without  the  Long-beard  ( lambakurca )  we  cannot  get  on.” 
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in  anticipation  of  her  subsequent  position  as  of  Jldjdnavd(ikd  (Ran'vor)  has  already  been 
Sussala’s  concubine  ;  see  viii.  874  and  966.  referred  to,  viii.  768. 

891.  Compare  viii.  98.  900.  It  is  probable  that  the  religious 

898.  Aksosuva  is  only  here  mentioned,  and  building,  mentioned  in  v.  23  under  the 

its  position  is  unknown.  name  of  Gokula,  is  meant  here ;  comp,  notes 

899.  For  Agraharas  given  to  individual  v.  23,  461. 

Brahmans  and  corporations  of  sacred  places,  901-902.  Compare  with  this  description 
etc.,  see  note  i.  87.  The  Praya  of  the  Brahmans  v.  465  sq. 
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904.  While  thus  frivolously  designating  King  Sussala  by  the  name  of  “  Long- 
beard,”  they  thought  of  him  as  of  a  puppet. 

905.  Upon  what  plans  di  d  this  host  of  Purohita-corporations  not  debate  day 
after  day  with  the  citizens  who  came  to  watch  the  solemn  fast  ? 

906.  The  Purohitas  and  citizens  were  agitated  every  moment  by  the  fear  of 
an  attack  from  the  king,  and  boldly  prepared  to  fight. 

907.  The  whole  City,  being  under  Janakasimha’s  control,  was  then  in  the 
latter’s  opinion  ready  for  the  restoration  of  King  Sussala. 

908.  The  king  proceeded  first  to  Vijayesvara  in  order  to  make  the  Brahmans 
of  the  Agraharas  give  up  their  fast,  but  failed  there  in  his  endeavour. 

909.  There  in  their  midst  Tilalta  said  to  the  king :  “  Kill  all  the 
Pamaras.  ”  He,  however,  possessed  [then]  of  righteous  thought,  did  not  accept 
this  [advice]. 

910.  When  Prthvihara  and  the  other  Lavanyas  heard  this  from  the  king’s 
mouth,  they  felt  confidence  in  him,  but  became  afraid  of  Tilaka. 

911.  The  king  from  dislike  wished  to  imprison  the  chamberlain  Laksmaka,  a 
son  of  Praydga’s  sister.  He,  however,  escaped  to  Sussala. 

912.  Then  he  (Bhiksacara)  proceeded  to  the  City  and  collecting  all 
the  people,  held  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  who  were  dissatisfied  without 
reason. 

913.  Though  he  was  saying  what  was  true,  the  malignity  of  the  citizens 
rendered  his  words  vain.  There  is  no  remedy  against  those  in  rebellion. 

914.  In  the  meantime  Sornapdla,  Bimba  and  the  others  marched  all  to 
Parnotsa  to  attack  King  Sussala  who  stood  at  Lohara. 

915.  To  him  came  King  Padmaratha,  the  lord  of  Kdlinjara,  from  the  family 
of  Kalha,  in  remembrance  of  his  (Sussala’s)  friendship  with  the  latter  and  the 
other  [members  of  his  family]. 

916.  Then  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Yaisakha,  the  proud 
King  Sussala  met  in  battle  those  powerful  [opponents]. 

917.  Eye-witnesses  yet  to  the  present  day  describe  that  wonderful  battle  near 
Parnotsa,  in  which  he  washed  off  his  burning  disgrace  for  the  first  time. 

918.  Henceforth  his  personal  vigour  returned  somehow  to  the  king,  and 
rendered  him  again  perfect,  just  as  the  lion  [by  his  return  restores  the  original 
condition]  of  the  forest. 


912.  For  samnipatya  read  samniputya ; 
comp.  ii.  159;  iv.  361. 

914.  A  L  write  here  erroneously  Laham  ; 
see  note  v.  51. 

915.  See  regarding  Kalha  and  Kdlinjara, 


note  vii.  1266.  Kalha  is  last  mentioned 
viii.  581  as  visiting  Sussala  at  Attalika,  and 
must  have  died  in  the  meantime. 

916.  The  Laukika  year  4197,  a.d.  1121-22, 
is  meant ;  comp.  viii.  954. 
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919.  He  with  abundant  prowess  made  in  a  very  short  time  the  Turuskas  go 
into  the  snares  of  Death,  after  dropping  from  fright  the  ropes  [they  had  brought 
to  bind  him]. 

920.  His  mighty  fury,  resembling  a  Vetala,  swallowed  up  Somapdla's  maternal 
uncle,  like  a  mouthful,  in  the  battle  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Vitold. 

921.  What  more  [need  be  said]  ?  With  his  few  troops  he  slew,  routed  and 
shattered  them,  many  though  they  were,  so  that  whosoever  could  attack  them  (?). 

922.  Which  excellence  was  not  displayed  by  those  Kasmirians  who  fought 
against  one  master,  and  by  their  defeat  brought  disgrace  on  the  other  ? 

923.  When  Somapala  had  then  retreated  together  with  the  Turns  has,  the 
Kahn  mans  shamelessly  deserted  Bimba  and  went  over  to  the  king’s  (Sussala’s)  side. 

924.  These  impudent  people  of  wonderful  nature  felt  evidently  no  shame  in 
bowing  their  heads  that  day  before  the  lord  of  their  own  race  [against  whom  they 
had  stretched]  their  bows  the  day  before. 

923.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  king  started  again  for  Kasmvr,  together  with 
the  citizens  and  Damaras  who  came  [to  join  him], 

926.  The  Bajaputra  Kalhana,  son  of  Sahadeva,  preceded  the  king  on  the 
march  and  collected  the  Diimaras  resident  in  Kramardjya. 

927.  That  very  Bimba,  who  had  been  the  first  to  go  over  from  the  royal  army 
to  Bhiksu,  deserted  the  latter  and  joined  the  king. 

928.  Other  councillors  and  Tantrins  in  league  with  Janakasiriiha,  were  seen 
Shamelessly  coming  to  meet  the  king. 

929.  A  certain  soldier,  born  in  the  village  of'  Kdndiletra,  who  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  auspicious  marks,  had  occupied  a  seat ,  ( upave§ana )  in  the  deserted 
[district  of]  Bhangila. 

930.  As  he  had  given  an  open  passage  to  the  people  who  proceeded  to 
Sussala,  Bhilcsu  in  the  meantime  marched  forth  with  Prthvihara  to  punish  him. 

931.  After  defeating  him,  he  (Bhiksu)  formed  in  his  anger  the  plan  of  slaying 
Janakasimha  also,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  Sussala,  and  who  heard  this 
report. 
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919.  Compare  viii.  886. 

920.  The  Vitold  can  be  safely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Bitarh  river  which  drains 
the  valleys  of  the  Sadrun  district,  south 
of  the  western  end  of  the  Pir  Pantsal 
range.  It  joins  the  Tolh  (Tausi)  at  the 
town  of  Prunts.  The  mention  of  the  river 
shows  that  the  ‘  battle  of  Parnotsa  ’  was 
fought  close  to  the  town  of  this  name,  whose 
position  is  marked  by  the  present  town  of 
Prunts. 

921.  The  interpretation  of  yathatmapari- 


panthinah  is  doubtful,  and  the  text  probably 
defective. 

926.  For  Sahadeva,  see  viii.  198. 

929.  Regarding  Bhangila,  the  present 
Bdngil,  see  note  vii.  498 ;  for  upavesana,  note 
viii.  1070. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  position 
of  Kdndiletra. 

930.  Through  Bangil  lead  the  routes  to  the 
Firozpiir,  Nilakanth,  and  other  passes  which 
communicate  with  the  Lohara  territory  to  the 
S.  of  the  Pir  Pantsal. 
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932.  He  (Janakasimha)  being  in  the  City,  collected  thereupon  all  citizens, 
horsemen  and  Tantrins,  and  rose  against  Bhiksu. 

933.  King  Bhiksacara  thinking  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne, 
then  marched  in  haste  with  Prthvihara  to  the  City. 

934.  Janakasimha  boldly  took  up  the  fight  with  his  troops  at  the  bridge  before 
the  [temple  of]  Saddsiva,  though  endeavours  had  been  made  to  conciliate  him. 

935.  For  a  short  time  one  saw  brave  fighting  on  the  part  of  Janakasimha' s 
soldiers  who  rushed  up  boldly  fearing  no  defeat. 

936.  Prthvihara ,  however,  with  his  brother’s  son  Alaka  crossed  by  another 
bridge  and  worsted  his  force. 

937.  The  Tantrins,  horsemen  and  citizens  then  scattered,  and  Janakasimha 
fled  at  night  with  his  relatives  to  Lahara. 

938.  When  Bhiksu  and  Prthvihara  were  preparing  in  the  morning  to  pursue 
him,  the  impudent  horsemen  and  the  others  came  thereupon  again  to  their  side. 

939.  The  Brahmans  of  the  Purohita-corporations  ( parisadya )  and  the  rest  left 
off  their  solemn  fast,  put  the  divine  images  quickly  under  their  arms  and  ran  away 
in  fright. 

940.  The  few  that  [remained  behind]  guarding  the  empty  litters  of  the  divine 
[images],  were  not  troubled  by  Bhiksu,  as  they  declared  that  they  had  renounced 
their  fast. 

941.  Having  seen  the  horsemen  on  their  huge  prancing  steeds  one  day  in 
Janaka's  army  and  on  the  next  day  in  that  of  Bhiksu,  we  are  filled  to  this  day  with 
wonder. 

942.  Upon  Tilakasimha's  son,  [Bhiksu’s]  brother-in-law,  there  fell  the  lustre 
of  his  uncle’s  (Janakasiriiha’s)  office  which  was  to  vanish  in  a  moment  along  with 
Bhiksu's  royal  glory. 

943.  When  Janakasimha  had  fled,  King  Bhiksu  got  the  [chance  of]  destroy¬ 
ing  the  horses  and  other  [property]  of  those  who  were  his  opponent’s  partisans. 

944.946.  In  the  meantime  Tilaka  and  the  rest  had  been  worsted  at  Huskapura 
by  Sulhuna,  Simha  and  others,  who  had  assembled  large  forces.  [Sussala]  there¬ 
upon  accompanied  by  Mallakostha,  Janaka  and  others  who  had  come  before  him 
with  their  troops  as  well  as  by  other  chiefs  who  had  command  of  ample  forces, 
marched  by  the  Lahara  route,  overspread  the  country  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
arrived  suddenly  [before  the  City]  without  having  been  noticed  by  the  enemy. 

934.  The  Saddsiva  temple  stood  close  to  942.  Bhik§u  had  married  Tilakasimha's 
the  royal  palace  ;  see  vii.  181,  186  sq.  Hence  daughter  ;  see  viii.  791,  861. 
the  bridge  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  944-946.  Sussala  seems  to  have  gone  first 
same  as  the  one  referred  to  in  vii.  1647  sqq.  to  Huskapura,  probably  by  one  of  the  western 

939-940.  Compare  viii.  900  sqq.  routes  over  the  mountains  (see  note  viii.  390), 
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947-953.  With  his  face  which  was  enclosed  by  a  big  beard  and  showed  a 
knitted  brow,  pupils  shaking  with  anger  and  wide-opened  nostrils,  he  menaced 
fearlessly  some  of  the  horsemen  and  other  faithless  soldiers  who  had  just  then  come 
before  him  in  the  market-streets  of  the  City.  Others,  again,  he  chid  and  likewise 
those  who  had  been  defeated  [on  his  own  side].  His  body  was  blackened  by  the 
fierce  heat,  and  in  his  rigid  bearing  he  looked  fierce  like  Death.  At  the  ranks  of  the 
citizens  who  had  wronged  him  before,  and  who  were  [now]  shouting  propitious  words 
and  strewing  flowers,  he  cast  contemptuous  glances.  His  armour  he  wore  carelessly, 
just  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  His  locks  which  had  slipped  forth  from  below 
his  helmet,  were  grey  with  dust,  and  so  were  his  eye-lashes.  His  sword  was  in  its 
sheath  as  he  rode  on  his  bounding  horse  in  the  midst  of  his  horsemen,  whose  drawn 
sabres  formed  a  line.  In  all  directions  the  ground  was  covered  by  his  wide- 
spreading  forces  shouting  war-cries,  and  accompanied  by  the  music  of  kettle¬ 
drums.  Thus  Sussala  entered  the  City. 

954.  After  [an  absence  of]  six  months  and  twelve  days  he  returned  on  the 
third  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Jyaistlia  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and]  ninety-seven  (a.d.  1121). 

955.  Without  entering  the  palace  he  searched  for  Bhiksu  who  had  fled 
before,  and  espied  him  on  the  bank  of  the  Ksiptilta  in  the  company  of  the  Lavauyas. 

956.  He  (Bhiksu)  had  fled  with  Prthvlhara  when  the  enemy  had  reached 
the  river-bank,  but  meeting  on  the  road  other  Lavanyas  had  turned  back  with 
them. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Sussala’ s  return  to 
S'rinayura  (a.d.  1121). 


957.  The  king  put  him  to  flight  in  combat,  and  then  after  capturing  Simha, 
a  relative  of  Prth.vihara,  who  had  been  wounded  by  sword-strokes,  entered  the 
royal  palace. 

958.  The  latter  bearing  the  [fresh]  marks  of  having  been  enjoyed  by  his 
rival  who  had  j  ust  left,  disgusted  him  as  [if  it  had  been]  prostituted. 

959.  Bhiksu  left  Kasmvr  together  with  Prthvlhara  and  the  rest  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  village  of  Pusydnandda,  which  belonged  to  Somapdla’s  [territory]. 


and  then  to  have  marched  round  the  north 
shores  of  the  Volur  lake  through  Khuy“hom 
to  Lahara  (Lar).  He  can  thus  appear  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  the  north  of  the  city,  whereas  his 
opponents  would  naturally  await  his  attack 
from  the  south.  The  march  from  Yarahamfda 
to  S'rinagar  occupies  by  this  route  about  two 
or  three  days,  as  stated  by  Kalhana. 

959.  The  mention  of  Pusydnandda  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  frontier  station  of  <S "urapura, 
viii.  967,  1578,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  place  with  the  present  Pusidna, 
which  is  the  last  inhabited  place  on  the 


western  or  Pan  jab  side  of  the  Pir  Pantsal 
pass,  situated  circ.  74°  33'  long.  33°  38'  lat. 
Pusiana  lies  at  a  height  of  8300  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  now  a  small  village  chiefly  occupied 
by  carriers  and  others  who  live  by  the  traffic 
on  the  route.  In  winter  it  is  generally 
deserted  owing  to  the  heavy  snowfall ;  for  a 
description  comp.  Vigsne,  Travels,  i.  p.  260; 
Ince,  Handbook,  p.  59. 

The  word  add  a  affixed  to  the  name  in  its 
Skr.  form,  is  identical  with  ndla,  which  survives 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  ‘  Nullah,’  ‘  valley,  ravine.’ 
In  its  modern  Ks.  derivative  ndr,  the  word  is 
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Suss  ala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Fresh  invasion  of 
Jihiksacara. 


960.  When  he  had  left,  the  king  won  over  all  Camaras  to  his  side  and 
appointed  Mallu,  son  of  Vatta,  to  the  charge  of  Kheri,  and  Harsamitra  to  the 
command  of  the  army  ( kampana ). 

961.  Of  the  [king]  who  remembered  the  former  wrong  and  took  no  heed  of 

the  time  or  place, . 

962.  Unable  in  his  hatred  to  support  even  the  odour  left  by  the  touch  of 
Bhiksu,  he  broke  up  the  throne  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  servants. 

963.  The  Camaras  who  were  not  able  to  give  up  their  fraudulently  acquired 
wealth  and  who  were  afraid  of  the  irascible  king,  did  not  abandon  their  seditious 
endeavours. 

964.  Bhiksu  on  the  other  hand  living  after  his  dethronement  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  his  supporter  Somapala,  gathered  again  power  through  his  gifts  and 
honours. 

965.  Bimba  who  had  gone  to  Vismaya  to  ask  for  help,  fell  bravely  fighting, 
when  the  latter  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  his  enemies. 

966.  Bhiksdcara  when  left  without  Bimba,  behaved  improperly  and  took  with¬ 
out  shame  his  wife  as  a  concubine. 

967.  The  valiant  Prthvihara  fell  from  there  (Pusyananada)  upon  S'urapura, 
and  though  his  force  was  small  put  the  son  of  Vatta  to  flight  in  battle. 

968.  When  the  latter  had  retreated,  he  brought  Bhiksu  back  again  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  territory  of  the  Camaras  ( dasyu )  in  Madavarajya  in  order  to  win 
them  over. 

969.  When  he  had  got  Mankha,  Jayya  and  other  Camaras  of  that  part 
over  to  his  side,  he  marched  to  Vijayaksetra  to  defeat  the  commander-in-chief 
(Harsamitra). 

970.  Harsamitra  was  vanquished  by  him  in  battle,  and  having  lost  his 
soldiers  abandoned  Vijayesvara  and  fled  in  fear  to  Avantipura. 

971.  The  inhabitants  of  Vijayaksetra  and  the  people  from  the  various  towns 


often  found  at  the  end  of  local  names  in  the 
Kasmir  mountains  ;  comp,  note  viii.  595. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Pusyananada 
is  described  as  belonging  to  Rajapuri  territory. 
This  shows  that  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Prunts  Tolii  was  not  like  Prunts  (Parnotsa) 
itself  under  Kasmir  rule. 

960.  A  Vatta  has  been  mentioned  above, 
viii.  345.  Harsamitra  had  been  kampanesa 
before  ;  comp.  viii.  509 

Kheri  has  been  identified  in  note  i.  335 
with  the  modern  Pargana  of  Khur-NaVvuv  to 
the  south  of  Z)iv“sar. 

961.  Two  Padas  are  here  missing  in  the 
text  of  A,  L.  The  words  supplemented  here 


by  the  Calc.  Editors,  and  reproduced  in 
Durgapr.’s  edition,  are  without  MS.  authority. 

965.  Bimba,  who  was  last  mentioned  in 
viii.  927  as  having  joined  Sussala,  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Bhiksacara’s  side ;  for 
Vismaya,  see  viii.  885. 

966.  Comp.  viii.  874,  889  sqq. 

967.  Regarding  S'urapura  and  its  watch- 
station,  see  note  v.  39. 

971.  For  the  ancient  shrine  of  Visnu 
Cakradhara,  situated  on  the  high  Udar  still 
called  Tsak"dar,  near  Yijllbror  (Vijayesvara), 
see  note  i.  38.  Comp,  with  the  following  de¬ 
scription  the  legendary  account  of  the  burning 
of  Narapura  near  Cakradhara,  i.  259  sqq. 
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Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


VIII.  983.] 


and  villages  [of  the  neighbourhood]  fled  then  in  fright  to  the  [shrine  of  Visnu], 

Cakradhara. 

972.  They  filled  the  place  with  their  women,  children,  animals,  rice  stores  and 
property,  and  so  did  the  king’s  soldiers  with  their  arms  and  horses. 

973.  Bhiksu’ts  hosts  which  stretched  to  the  horizon,  and  were  evidently  bent  Burning  of  the  Cakra- 

„ ,  j  dJiara  temple. 

on  the  thorough  pillage  of  the  [whole]  people,  then  climbed  up  alter  them  and 
besieged  them. 

974.  As  the  [refugees]  stayed  in  the  temple  courtyard  which  was  protected 
by  massive  wooden  ramparts  and  gates,  the  assailants  could  neither  capture  nor 
kill  them. 

975-976.  A  certain  wicked  Damara  called  Janakaraja,  a  nirguta  (?)  from  the 
village  of  Katisthali,  wished  to  burn  a  personal  enemy  of  his,  Karpura  by  name, 
who  was  inside,  and  foolishly  setting  fire  to  that  place  mercilessly  caused  the 
destruction  of  such  a  multitude  of  people. 

977.  On  seeing  the  flaming  fire  burst  forth,  there  arose  a  mighty  cry  of  woe 
on  all  sides  from  the  mass  of  beings. 

978.  The  horses  broke  their  ropes  frightened  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 

as  if  it  were  that  of  the  buffalo  of  Death,  and  killed  the  people  by  rushing  about 

■&r  • 

in  that  [courtyard]  where  there  was  not  room  for  a  needle. 

979.  The  sky  was  obscured  by  masses  of  smoke  from  which  gaped  forth 
moving  flames,  and  which  thus  resembled  goblins  with  bushy  red  hair  and  beards. 

980.  The  tongues  of  flames  issuing  from  the  smokeless  fire  seemed  like  waves 
of  gold  coming  from  a  golden  cloud  which  has  burst  by  the  heat. 

981.  The  waves  of  fire  moved  about  on  the  sky  as  if  they  were  red  head¬ 
dresses  fallen  from  the  heads  of  gods  flying  before  the  conflagration. 

982.  The  crackling  noise  that  arose  from  the  bursting  of  the  joints  of  the 
great  beams,  sounded  like  the  noise  of  the  Ganga  when  it  was  boiling  under  the 
heat  [of  the  sun  on  its  course]  through  the  atmosphere. 

983.  The  sparks  that  took  to  rapid  flight  through  the  wide  atmosphere, 
seemed  like  the  souls  of  the  beings  who  were  frightened  [to  death]  by  the 
conflagration. 


974.  The  mention  of  the  wooden  ramparts 
of  the  Cakradhara  temple  accounts  for  the 
great  scarcity  of  stone  remains  now  found  on 
the  Tsakadar  Udar. 

On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  latter, 
which  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  plateau 
by  a  dip  in  the  ground,  I  have  found  on  a  visit 
paid  to  the  site  in  September,  1895,  traces  of  a 
quadrangular  enclosure,  about  forty  yards 


square,  marked  by  hollows  in  the  ground. 
Could  these  hollows  be  the  last  indications  of 
the  wooden  walls  which  enclosed  the  shrine  ? 

975.  Katisthali  is  not  otherwise  known. 

The  word  nirguta  must  designate  a  caste  or 
occupation  as  seen  from  Samayatn.  vii.  21  ; 
viii.  42 ;  but  its  exact  meaning  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  emendation  ( nirguna )  pro¬ 
posed  in  Ed.  was  wrong. 


Sussala  restored 
(A.D.  1121-28). 
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984.  The  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  birds  bewailing  their  young  ones, 
and  the  earth  with  the  cries  of  the  burning  people. 

985.  The  fire  consumed  the  women  while  they  were  embracing,  with  loud 
wailings,  their  brothers,  husbands,  parents  and  sons,  and  closing  their  eyes  from 
fright, 

986.  The  few  who  by  force  escaped  from  the  interior  were  cut  down  by  the 
cruel  Uamaras  [who  acted  as  if]  urged  on  by  Death. 

987.  Even  so  great  a  fire  did  not  burn  then  as  many  beings  as  died  there  in  a 
short  time  by  the  mere  perspiration. 

988.  When  those  inside  were  all  dead,  and  the  murderers  outside  appeased, 
the  place  became  suddenly  silent. 

989.  There  could  be  heard  only  the  crackling  of  the  fire  while  its  flames  were 
getting  smaller,  and  the  bubbling  noise  from  the  steaming  mass  of  corpses. 

990.  By  a  hundred  channels  flowed  forth  the  effluvia  [composed]  of  the 
dissolved  blood,  marrow  and  fat,  and  the  horrible  stench  spread  for  many 
Yojanas. 

991.  Thus  there  were  caused  at  Cakradhava  [twice]  terrible  sufferings 
through  fire,  first  by  the  wrath  of  Susravas,  and  secondly  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Damaras  ( dasyu ). 

992.  Such  destruction  of  masses  of  beings,  resembling  the  end  of  the  world, 
was  caused  by  fire  only  at  the  burning  of  the  [three  cities  of  the  demon]  Tripura, 
or  in  the  Khdadavu  [forest]  or  there. 

993.  After  Bhiksu  had  committed  this  great  crime  on  the  festive  day  of  the 
twelfth  of  the  bright  half  of  S'ravana,  he  was  deserted  by  the  royal  fortune  as  well 
as  by  his  luck. 

994.  In  thousands  of  towns  and  villages  the  houses  became  deserted,  because 
the  householders  with  their  families  had  heen  burned  on  that  occasion. 

995.  MariJcha,  a  Damara  from  iV aunagara,  searched  the  dead  bodies  like  a 
Kiipalika,  and  gratified  himself  with  the  objects  found  upon  them. 


991.  For  the  story  of  the  Naga  Susravas' 
vengeance  upon  King  Nara  and  his  town,  see 
i.  244-270. 

992.  The  burning  of  the  cities  of  Tripura 
by  S’iva,  and  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
of  Khandava  by  Arjuna,  is  related  in 
Mahabh.  vm.  xxxiv.  and  I.  ccxxiii.  sqq., 
respectively. 

993.  A  passage  of  the  Nilamata,  much 
corrupted  in  the  MSS.,  vv.  785-791,  refers  to 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  S'ravana 
as  a  holiday  known  by  the  name  of  mahati 
dvadasi.  Fasting,  S'raddhas,  etc.,  are  pre¬ 


scribed  for  this  day,  but  no  account  is  given 
of  the  reason  for  its  celebration.  The 
pilgrimages  to  several  of  the  Kasmir  Nagas 
are  held  at  present  on  that  day,  e.g.  those  to 
the  Tirthas  of  Kapalamocana,  Uccaihsirna 
(Vut“san),  Trigrami. 

995.  By  kdpdlika  is  meant  here  probably 
the  attendant  at  the  burning-ground,-  who 
receives  part  of  the  clothes  and  ornaments 
with  which  the  dead  is  put  on  the  pyre ; 
comp.  Markandeyapur.  viii.  105  sqq. 

Regarding  Naunagara,  see  vii.  358. 


VIII.  1008.] 
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996.  Bhiksacara  then  descended  thence  to  Vijayaksetra,  and  after  capturing 
the  wicked  Nagesvara  put  him  to  death  by  tortures. 

997.  What  act  of  Ms  in  his  grandfather’s  country  did  not  deserve  blame  ? 
But  all  were  pleased  when  he  put  to  death  his  father’s  murderer. 

998.  Harsamitra’s  wife,  whom  her  husband  had  left  behind  on  his  flight,  was 
found  by  Prthvihara  inside  the  courtyard  of  [the  temple  of]  Vijuyesa. 

999.  King  Sussala,  who  blamed  himself  as  the  cause  of  such  slaughter  which 
had  destroyed  his  subjects,  then  marched  out  to  battle. 

1000.  Owing  to  the  enormity  of  his  crime  Janakardja,  destined  to  suffer  the 
torments  of  hell,  met  quickly  his  death  before  Avautipura. 

1001.  Wonderful  it  is  that  people  in  their  delusion  do  not  remember  how 
easily  that  body  perishes,  for  whose  sake  they  commit  actions  which  destroy  their 
happiness  in  another  world. 

1002.  The  king  thereupon  made  Simha  commander-in-chief,  and  drove  away 
the  host  of  Damaras  from  Vijayaksetra  and  other  places. 

1003.  Prthvihara  proceeded  from  Madavarajya  to  S'amald,  but  on  being 
defeated  by  Mallakostha  was  obliged  to  leave  [this]  his  own  territory. 

1004.  Some  corpses  were  thrown  into  the  Vitustd.  Many  others  which  could 
not  be  dragged  out  were  burned  in  the  courtyard  of  [the  shrine  of]  Gakradhara. 

1005.  Rilhana  then  defeated  Kalydnavdda  and  others  in  Kramardjya. 
Ananda,  the  son  of  Ananta,  became  thereupon  there  lord  of  the  Gate. 

1006.  The  powerful  Prthvihara,  carrying  along  [the  body  of  his  relative] 
Simha  who  had  been  impaled,  met  in  an  encounter  Janakasimha  and  others  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ksiptika. 

1007-1008.  There  is  one  day  in  this  country  in  the  month  of  Bhadrapada,  on 
which  the  bones  of  those  who  have  died,  are  started  on  the  way  to  the  sacred  lake 
( tirtha ),  when  all  places  resound  with  the  wailing  of  the  women.  This  was  enacted 
every  day  during  the  fighting  with  Prthvihara,  when  the  interior  of  the  City  was 
[ever]  filled  with  the  wailing  of  the  women  of  the  fallen  brave. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Prthvihara  attacks 
S'nnayara. 


996.  Nagesvara  had  betrayed  Prince  Bhoja ; 
see  vii.  1653  sqq. 

1003.  Prthvihara  was  a  Damara  of  S'amald 
(Hamal);  comp.  viii.  591. 

1005.  See  for  this  Ananda,  viii.  633. 

1006.  Simha  had  previously  fallen  into 
Sussala’s  power;  see  viii.  957. 

1007-8.  K.  alludes  here  to  the  custom, 
still  observed  by  all  Brahmans  of  Kasmir,  of 
depositing  the  bones  of  those  who  have  died 
during  the  year,  in  the  sacred  Gahga  lake 
below  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Haramukuta  on 
occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  to  this  Tirtha. 


The  ceremony  of  depositing  the  bones  in  the 
lake  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  Bhadrapada.  The  pilgrims  start 
from  S'rinagar  on  the  4th  sudi,  when  the 
removal  of  the  bones  from  the  houses  gives 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  lamentation.  It  is 
customary  for  the  woman-folk  of  all  related 
families  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  and  to  testify  their  sympathy  by 
loud  wailing.  Full  details  regarding  the 
pilgrimage  are  given  by  the  Haramukuta- 
gangamahatmya.  Regarding  the  Gahga  lake 
(Gahgilbal)  see  notes  i.  57  ;  iii.  448. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Bhiksdcara' s  conduct. 
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1009.  S'rlvaka,  the  brave  brother-in-law  of  Yasoraja,  returned  then  from 
abroad,  and  was  put  by  the  king  in  charge  of  the  Kherl  post. 

1010.  He  took  no  hostile  steps  against  the  Lavanyas  nor  they  against  him  ; 
on  the  contrary  they  passed  the  time  secretly  in  doing  each  other  favours. 

1011.  The  king  then  set  out  again  in  [the  month  of]  Asvayuja  to  S'amdld, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  enemy  in  a  battle  at  the  village  of  Manlmusa. 

1012.  Bhiksu,  who  by  continued  practice  in  fighting  had  acquired  superior 
strength,  showed  himself  there  for  the  first  time  vigorous  and  the  foremost  of  all 
the  brave. 

1013.  The  Brahman  Tukka  and  other  chief  men  in  Sussala’s  force  were 
killed  by  Bhiksu,  Prthvihara  and  others,  having  been  rendered  helpless  by  a 
sudden  heavy  downpour. 

1014.  In  the  two  armies,  which  counted  many  strong  men,  there  was  not  one 
who  could  face  Bhiksu  when  he  roamed  about  in  battle. 

1015-1016.  In  this  war  for  many  years  Prthvihara  and  Bhiksu  had  two  mares, 
called  Kadamharl  and  Pataka,  one  yellow,  the  other  whitish  of  colour.  While 
many  horses  perished,  these  wonderfully  escaped  being  killed,  nor  did  they  get 
exhausted. 

1017.  There  was  no  other  hero  anywhere  like  Bhiksdcara,  who  would  protect  the 
troops  in  critical  positions,  bear  up  with  fatigues,  never  feel  tired  and  never  boast. 

1018.  In  Sussala’s  army  there  was  no  one  who  could  steady  the  soldiers  at 
times  of  panic.,  and  for  this  it  was  that  many  fell  on  frequent  occasions. 

■  Is 

1019.  In  some  fresh  defeats  certain  of  the  Bamara  troops  were  saved  by 
Bhiksdcara,  just  as  young  elephants  [are  saved]  by  a  lord  among  elephants. 

1020.  No  one  displayed  at  that  time  such  devoted  activity  as  Prthvihara,  who 
slept  himself  every  night  at  Bhiksu’ tr  door. 

1021.  Erom  that  time  onwards  Bhiksu,  the  great  soldier,  was  in  battle  ever 
the  protector  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  like  the  Visve  Devdh  at  the  S'raddha. 

1022.  Showing  on  all  occasions  boldness  and  unshaken  fortitude,  he  did  not 
forget  to  justify  his  course  by  thus  addressing  his  adherents : 

1023.  “  My  endeavour  is  not  for  the  throne,  but  my  purpose  is  to  remove  the 
great  disgrace  which  has  attached  itself  to  the  work  of  my  forefathers.” 

1009.  Yasoraja  had  been  exiled  by  1023.  The  text  as  found  in  A  does  not 
Sussala ;  see  viii.  534.  permit  of  a  suitable  construction.  I  propose 

1011.  I  am  not  able  to  identify  Manimusa.  to  read  with  L  prasaktam  for  A  prasaktum, 
In  view  of  our  own  passage  and  viii.  1133,  and  to  correct  vyavasdyo  for  vyavasdyam.  Mis- 
the  place  must  be  looked  for  in  S'amala  or  readings  of  [a\m  for  o  (both  superscribed),  and 
Hamal.  vice  versa,  at  the  end  of  words  are  frequent 

1021.  Mantras  addressed  to  the  Visve-  in  S'arada  MSS. ;  comp.  e.g.  notes  vii.  638, 
devdh  are  recited  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  919,  998. 
the  annual  S'raddha  sacrifices. 
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1024.  “  These  protectors  of  the  people,  being  at  the  time  of  their  death  left 
as  it  were  without  a  protector,  were  surely  envying  those  who  had  a  protector, 
thinking  [then]  that  their  family  was  extinguished.” 

1025.  “  In  this  thought  I  struggle  on  with  firm  resolve  bearing  my  hardships  ; 
tormented  myself  I  cause  pain  to  my  rival  kinsman  day  after  day.” 

1026.  “  How  can  he  who  feels  ambition,  shrink  back  from  a  bold  act,  when  he 
knows  that  nobody  dies  until  his  time  has  arrived  ?  ” 

1027.  “  What  would  be  the  use  of  crooked  designs  for  promoting  our  object  if 
they  were  revealed  ?  Or  again — why  should  we  not  reveal  them,  since  we  have 
vowed  to  take  our  stand  on  the  [straight]  road  indicated  by  the  Rsis  ?  ” 

1028.  The  Damaras  felt  apprehensions  on  account  of  Bhiksu's  extraordinary 
prowess.  Therefore  they  did  by  no  means  destroy  his  rival  (Sussala). 

1029.  Those  of  royal  blood  [usually]  grow  slowly  in  knowledge  while  watching 
other  rulers’  conduct  of  affairs,  before  they  themselves  come  to  the  throne. 

1030.  He,  however,  had  seen  nothing  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  Thus 
[it  came  about  that]  when  he  before  had  obtained  the  throne,  he  was  misguided. 

1031.  Had  he  but  gained  it  another  time,  could  there  have  been  any 
talk  at  all  about  his  overthrow  ?  Even  fate  could  not  have  looked  upon  him 
slightingly. 

1032.  Though  he  knew  the  duplicity  of  the  Lavanyas,  he  passed  his  days 
lightheartedly,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  gain  the  throne  when  once  his  antagonist 
had  been  killed. 

1033.  King  Siissala  thought  this  frame  of  mind  of  the  Damaras  ( dasyu )  to  be 
to  his  own  advantage.  In  his  eagerness  for  victory  he  was  preparing  to  employ 
either  policy  or  vigorous  force. 

1034.  He  (Sussala)  did  not  take  care  of  his  own  adherents  in  fighting  as  he 
remembered  their  [former]  hostility.  Hence,  they  did  not  feel  confidence  in  him, 
and  for  this  reason  victory  did  not  fall  to  his  share. 

1035.  Among  these  dissensions  on  one  side  and  the  other  no  regard  was  paid 
to  tho  country,  the  whole  of  which  fell  into  an  altogether  pitiful  condition. 

1036.  Alas !  the  elephant,  too,  in  his  wantonness  eagerly  uproots  the  rows  of 
those  trees,  which,  indeed,  on  his  account  have  already  suffered  injury  by  the  fire 

1024.  Bhik^acara  is  made  to  allude  to  followers  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  he  has 
the  fate  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  whose  got  none,  but  is  trusting  solely  to  his  good 
fall  he  is  to  revenge.  cause. 

1027.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  not  1031.  For  A  sapek?am,  which  does  not  give 

quite  clear.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  a  suitable  sense,  read  with  L  wkqepam. 

argument,  Bhik^acara  wishes  to  account  1033.  The  translation  of  the  second  half 

for  his  reticence  as  to  his  further  plans,  of  this  verse  is  based  on  a  conjectural  emen- 
If  he  had  any  secret  designs,  it  would  dation  indicated  in  the  Ed.  The  text  of  A  L 
not  be  expedient  to  reveal  them.  Or  his  is  certainly  corrupt. 

VOL.  II.  « 
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(a.  d.  1121-28). 
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Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Bhiksdcara  retires  to 
Pusydnandija. 


that  the  hunters  of  the  forests  have  laid  in  order  to  catch  him.  Nothing  good 
comes  to  those  whom  fate  pursues,  either  from  others  or  themselves. 

1037.  While  the  royal  power  was  thus  divided,  King  Sussala  defeated  the 
forces  of  Bhiksu,  which  an  untimely  fall  of  snow  had  reduced  to  straits. 

1038.  Bhiksu  and  Prthvihara  retired  once  more  to  Pusydnandda,  while  the 
other  Lavanyas  submitted  to  the  king  and  offered  tribute. 

1039.  Simha,  too,  the  brave  commander-in-chief,  defeated  the  Damaras,  and 
suppressed  the  rebellion  in  the  whole  of  Madavardjya. 

1040.  The  king,  when  he  had  got  relief  by  so  far  subduing  his  opponents, 
displayed  then  the  former  enmity  towards  his  own  followers. 

1041.  Mallakostha,  too,  was  exiled  from  the  country  by  the  angry 
king,  having  fled  when  Ulhana  informed  him  that  he  (Sussala)  was  preparing 
to  kill  him. 

1042.  He  imprisoned  Ananda,  the  son  of  Ananta,  and  appointed  Prajji,  who 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  came  from  the  Indus  region  ( saindhava )  to  the  charge  of 
the  ‘  Gate.’ 


1043.  He  then  went  to  Vijayaksetra,  and  on  coming  back  to  the  City  with 
Simha,  threw  this  trusted  [servant]  into  prison. 

1044.  The  fire  of  his  hatred  wherewith  he  wished  to  burn  his  servants,  was 
fanned  by  the  gale  of  recollection  and  absorbed  the  water  of  mercy. 

1045.  His  mind  seized  with  an  excess  of  fury,  he  put  Simha  to  death  by 
impaling  him  together  with  his  younger  brothers  Simha  and  Thakkanasimha. 

1046.  He  put  S'rivaka,  in  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  after  imprisoning 
Janakasimha  placed  Sujji,  the  brother  of  Prajji,  in  the  post  of  chief  justice 
( rdjasthdna ). 

1047.  Henceforth  his  confidants  and  ministers  were  foreigners,  and  among  his 
own  countrymen  only  those  who  had  followed  him  to  Lohara. 

1048.  Therefore  all  became  frightened  and  abandoning  him  went  over 
to  the  enemy.  Only  one  in  a  hundred  remained  by  the  king’s  side  in  the 
palace. 

1049.  Thus,  even  after  the  revolt  had. been  suppressed,  he  roused  fresh 
mischief  which  could  not  be  put  right,  and  which  was  not  ceased. 

1050.  A  wise  king  deserves  praise  for  ignoring  a  fault,  under  circumstances 
where  the  affront  done  to  one  servant  might  cause  apprehensions  to  the  others  also. 


1042.  The  epithet  saindhava  given  to  Prajji 
could  also  mean  ‘  descendant  of  Sindhu.’  But 
comp.  viii.  1149,  where  Prajji’s  foreign  descent  is 
indicated.  Regarding  A  nanda  see  viii.  633, 1005. 

1040.  Janakasimha  has  been  mentioned  in 


the  Rajasthana  office,  viii.  673,  but  figures 
subsequently  as  Nagaradhipa,  ‘  city  prefect, 
viii.  632,  814,  838.  May  we  suppose  that  the 
two  offices  were  held  jointly  P 
For  S'rivaka,  see  viii.  1009. 
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1051.  In  the  month  of  Magha  then  (Laukika  year  4197,  a.d.  1121-22), 
Bhiksu,  Prthvihara  and  the  rest  came  back  again  at  the  invitation  of  Mallakostha 
and  others  by  the  route  of-  S'urapura. 

1052.  The  king  left  the  palace  and  proceeded  to  the  Navamatha,  thinking 
that  this  place  round  which  the  Vitastd  formed  [as  it  were]  a  moat,  was  inaccessible 
to  the  enemy. 

1053.  In  Caitra  of  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and]  ninety-eight  (a.d.  1122)  the  Diimaras  came  on  to  fight,  and  Mallakostha 
first  began  the  combat. 

1054.  While  he  was  carrying  on  the  fight  with  the  horsemen  in  the  City,  the 
king’s  ladies  looked  on  frightened  from  the  roof  of  the  palace. 

1055.  Bhiksu  established  his  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Ksiptikd . 

1056.  The  trees  in  the  palace  garden  the  Damaras  carried  off  to  feed 
their  cooking  fires,  and  the  millet-grass  from  the  king’s  stables  to  feed  their 
horses. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Return  of  Utiikadcara 
(a.d.  1122). 


1057-1058.  While  Prthvihara  was  organizing  an  army  at  Vijayaksetra  by 
collecting  the  Damaras  ( dastju )  of  Madavardjya ,  the  king,  ready  for  a  bold  enter¬ 
prise,  made  in  the  month  of  Vaisakha  a  sudden  attack  upon  him  after  ordering 
Prajji  and  others  to  engage  Mallakostha. 

1059.  Upon  his  unexpected  attack  they  (Prthviliara’s  forces)  fled  dispirited 
and  wounded,  and  after  crossing  the  bridge  with  difficulty,  consoled  themselves  with 
having  escaped  with  their  lives. 

1060.  Then  while  Prajji  was  entirely  absorbed  in  fighting  Mallakostha, 


1051.  The  early  date  here  given  for  the 
Pretender’s  irruption  is  very  curious.  The 
pass  over  the  Pir  Pantsiil,  meant  by  the  ‘route 
of  S'urapura,’  is  generally  impassable  till  far 
into  March.  The  month  Magha  of  the  Laukika 
year  4197,  according  to  luni-solar  reckoning, 
corresponds  approximately  to  January  10th 
— February  9th,  a.d.  1122.  Bhiksu’s  march 
over  the  pass  in  that  month  presupposes 
therefore  exceptionally  favourable  conditions, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
somehow  with  the  premature  snowfall  of  the 
preceding  autumn  mentioned  in  viii.  1037. 

1052.  This  verse  would  afford  the  means 
of  fixing  the  position  of  the  Navamatha, 
mentioned  in  viii.  247  as  having  been  built  by 
Jayamati,  Uccala’s  queen,  in  case  we  should 
find  a  locality  in  or  near  S'rinagar  answering 
to  the  topographical  indication  furnished  by 
our  passage.  The  Navamatha  must  have  been 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  Vitasta  or  a 
strip  of  land  nearly  enclosed  by  a  bend  of  the 
river. 


The  present  river  shows  no  island  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
peninsula  formed  by  a  great  loop  of  the  river, 
only  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  a  direct 
line  above  the  first  city  bridge.  This  peninsula 
is  now  called  after  the  village  situated  on  it 
Saupdr  phiir,  and  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the 
Ram  Munshi  Bagla,  a  camping  ground  well 
known  to  European  visitors  of  S'rinagar. 
Its  length  is  nearly  a  mile  and  its  breadth 
about  half  a  mile,  while  the  neck  connecting 
the  little  peninsula  with  the  ‘  mainland  ’  on 
the  north  is  at  its  narrowest  point  scarcely 
more  than  400  yards  in  width. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  river  has 
changed  its  course  above  or  below  the  city 
during  the  last  seven  centuries,  and  that  there 
existed  a  similar  bend  in  another  position, 
which  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  Nava¬ 
matha. 

1055.  The  royal  palace  was  close  to  the 
Ksiptikd ;  see  note  vii.  186  sq. 

Two  Padas  are  hero  missing  in  the  text. 
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Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Disaster  on  Gamhhinl 
bridge  (a.d.  1122). 


Manvjesvara,  Prtltvihara’s  younger  brother,  penetrated  into  the  City,  after 
defeating  Sujji. 

1061.  Not  being  able  to  reach  the  other  bank  owing  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Vitastd  having  been  broken  off.  he  then  proceeded  to  the  Ksiptika,  after  burning 
the  houses  on  the  nearer  bank. 

1062.  King  Sussala,  disconcerted,  thought  that  the  City  had  been  taken  by 
the  Lavavya*,  and  returned  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Vijayaksetra. 

1063.  The  bridge  over  the  Gambhird  river  broke  under  the  rush  made  by  his 
own  troops  who  were  pressed  by  the  fear  of  the  enemy. 

1064.  On  the  sixth  of  the  dark  half  of  Jyaistha  (a.d.  1122),  there  perished 
there  in  the  water  an  innumerable  host  of  his  soldiers,  as  one  had  perished  [before] 
by  fire  at  Cakradhara. 

1065.  As  the  king  was  endeavouring  to  stem  the  rush  of  the  troops  with  his 
uplifted  arm,  he  fell  into  the  river  [pushed]  from  behind  by  the  frightened  and 
routed  [soldiers]. 

1066.  With  difficulty  he  crossed  to  the  [other]  bank,  after  having  been 
repeatedly  drawn  under  by  those  who  could  not  swim  and  were  clinging  to  him,  and 
wounded  by  the  weapons  of  those  who  were  crossing. 

1067.  The  troops  that  had  not  crossed,  he  left  on  the  other  side  mixed  up 
with  the  feudatory  chiefs,  and  himself  marched  on  followed  by  only  the  thousandth 
part  of  his  army. 

1068.  Even  after  abandoning  this  numberless  force,  the  king  kept  his  courage* 
and  after  entering  the  City  engaged  in  a  fight  Mallakostha  and  the  rest. 

1069.  Vijayas  mother  Silld  then  took  those  troops  which  their  lord  had 
abandoned,  from  Vijayesvara  to  Devasarasa. 

1070.  Thereupon  Prthvihara  attacked  and  killed  her,  put  TlkJta,  in  that  seat 
(upavesnna),  and  dispersed  those  royal  troops. 


1063.  By  the  name  Gambhird  (‘  the  deep 
river  ’ )  is  designated  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  course  of  the  Visoka  (Vesau)  river, 
between  the  point  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Rembyar"  and  its  own  junction  with 
the  Vitasta.  This  confluence,  situated  circ. 
75°  8'  long.  33°  50'  lat.,  is  known  to  the 
Mahatmyas  as  a  Tirtha  by  the  name  of 
Gambhirasathyama,  as  already  explained  in 
note  iv.  80.  The  Gambhira  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  this  name  in  the  7  Ijayesvara- 
mdhdtmya  (Adipurana),  iv.  71  ;  v.  06,  90; 
vi.  19,  etc. ;  in  the  Vitastdmdh. ;  also  in 
Haracar.  x.  192.  K.  refers  to  it  again, 
viii.  1497. 

•  The  road  from  Vij  !lbr6r  to  S'rinagar  on  the 
left  river  hank  passes  to  this  day  the  Visoka 


close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Vitasta.  The 
Visoka  Hows  there  between  steep  mud  banks, 
and  is  so  deep  as  to  be  unfordable  at  •all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

1069.  Silld  is  evidently  the  mother  of 
Vij  ay  a,  the  powerful  Damara  from  Devasarasa, 
who  has  been  mentioned,  viii.  504,  as  Garga- 
candra’s  brother-in-law.  Tikka,  who  is  put  in 
possession  of  her  estate  (see  following  verse),  is 
a  relative  of  Vijaya,  and  also  from  Devasarasa; 
see  viii.  522,  662  sqq. 

1070.  By  vpavesana  K.  designates  usually 
the  seats  of  Damaras,  which  in  all  probability 
formed  in  these  troubled  times  little  castles ; 
comp.  vii.  1254;  viii.  648,  929,1124,  1153, 
2505.  Such  fortified  residences  of  small 
territorial  lords  are  to  this  day  remembered 
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1071.  The  whole  force  ran  away,  and  only  the  Brahman  Kalyanaraja,  who 
was  well  versed  in  military  exercises,  was  killed  fighting  with  his  face  to  [the 
enemy]. 

1072.  From  the  force  of  Sussala  in  which  councillors,  Damaras,  and 
feudatories  abounded,  Prthvihara  captured  and  bound  crowds  of  soldiers. 

1073.  While  he  was  pursuing  them  up  to  the  Vitastd  (?),  he  captured 
the  Brahman  Ojananda  and  others  who  had  fled  from  that  force,  and  impaled 
them. 

1074.  Janaka[simha],  S'rivaka  and  other  ministers,  as  well  as  certain 
Bajaputras  crossed  the  mountain-range  and  took  refuge  with  the  Khavas  in 
Visaldtd. 

1075.  When  Prthvihara  had  thus  secured  the  victory,  he  collected  the 
Damaras  and  marched  full  of  ambitious  hopes  with  Bhiksu  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  City. 

1076.  Then  when  the  king  was  as  before  besieged  in  the  City,  there  began 
again  a  fight  which  destroyed  masses  of  men  and  horses  on  all  sides. 

1077.  Prthvihara,  himself,  led  forward  the  force  of  the  [Damaras]  of 
Madavarajya,  thinking  that  from  that  side  the  royal  palace  could  be  entered 
without  obstruction. 

1078.  The  Damara  tribe,  joined  by  brave  Kasmirian  soldiers  from  various 
feudatory  families,  was  most  difficult  to  defeat. 

1079.  Thousands  of  Kabmirians,  such  as  S'obhaka  and  others  from  Kdka's 
family,  as  well  as  other  well-known  persons  such  as  Ratna,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  on  Bhiksu’s  side. 

1080.  Prthvihara  on  hearing  the  noisy  music  which  rose  from  his  shouting 
army,  counted  from  curiosity  the  musical  instruments. 

1081.  Apart  from  the  numerous  kettle-drums  (?  tiirya)  and  other  [big 
instruments],  he  could,  in  his  curiosity,  count  twelve  hundred  small  drums  such 
as  are  carried  by  S'vapakas. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Sussala  besieged  in 
S’rinagara. 


in  many  Kasmir  villages,  and  are  ascribed  to 
the  time  when  the  country  was  divided  into 
Kuftrdjs,  i.e.  *Koftardjyas.  This  description 
might  well  apply  to  the  Kasmir  of  the  last 
reigns  included  in  our  narrative. 

1073-74.  The  mention  of  Visaldtd,  the  hill 
district  to  the  S.  of  the  Ban'lhal  Pass  (comp, 
note  viii.  177),  and  the  reference  to  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  mountains,  show  clearly  that  the 
king’s  troops,  when  dislodged  from  Devasarasa 
(Div-sar)  by  Prthvihara,  flee  to  the  S.  towards 
the  mountains  bordering  Kasmir.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Vitastd  as  the  end  point  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  seems,  therefore,  strange  on  the  first  look. 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  K.  wishes 
in  reality  to  refer  to  the  locality  where 
the  source  of  the  Vitasta  is  traditionally 
placed.  This  is  the  N&ga  at  ViWvutur, 
the  Vitastdtra  of  the  Rajat.,  close  to  Vernag 
in  the  Sh&habad  Pargana ;  see  note  i.  102. 
Immediately  above  VitlAvutur  begins  the 
ascent  to  the  B&nahal  Pass,  by  which  Jana- 
kasimha  and  the  other  ministers  escaped  to 
Visalata. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Vitastantam  of  the 
text  Is  a  corruption  for  Vitastdtram,  in  which 
case  we  should  have  a  reference  to  the  actual 
village  of  Vith-vutur. 
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Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Sussala’s  chief  par. 
tisans. 


1082.  Notwithstanding  that  Sussala  had  lost  so  many  troops,  yet  he  held  out 
against  the  enemy  with  twenty  or  thirty  Rajaputras  and  with  a  few  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

1083-1086.  Udaya  and  Dhanyaka,  two  noblemen  from  the  family  of  Icchati ; 
TJdaya  and  Brahmajajjala,  the  lords  of  Gampd  and  Valldpura  [respectively]  ;  Oja, 
the  chief  of  the  Malhanahamsas  and  a  resident  of  Harihada;  also  Savyaraja 
and  others  from  Ksatrikabhihnika ;  Nila  and  other  sons  of  Bidala  descended 
from  Bhavuka's  race;  Ramapala  and  his  youthful  son  Sahajika, — these 
and  others  too  from  various  families,  delighting  in  the  excitement  of  fierce 
combats,  kept  back  on  all  sides  the  enemies  who  were  engaged  in  besieging 
the  City. 

1087.  Rilhana,  who  acted  as  if  he  were  the  king’s  son,  and  Vijaya  and  other 
cavaliers  took  the  lead  in  the  fighting. 

1088.  Sujji  and  Prajji,  ever  active  in  battle,  were  guarded  by  the  king 
who  himself  made  great  efforts,  just  as  [if  they  had  been]  his  arms  and  he  their 
armour. 

1089.  The  king  shared  with  these  two  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  was  in 
that  most  critical  time  faithfully  supported  by  them. 

1090.  Bhdgika,  S'  aradbhasin,  Mummuni,  Sangata,  KalaSa,  and  others  on  his 
side  showed  skill  in  breaking  up  the  enemy. 

1091.  Kamaliya,  too,  the  son  of  Lavaraja,  who  ruled  in  the  Takka  territory, 
fought  in  the  front  rank  for  the  king. 

1092.  The  horsemen  could  not  withstand  the  onslaught  of  this  strong  [prince] 
who  was  distinguished  by  the  mark  of  the  Chowries,  just  as  [if  he  had  been]  an 
elephant  in  rut. 

1083-86.  It  is  probable  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  partisans  of  the  king  who  are  named 
here,  belong  to  Rajput  families  of  the  hill- 
regions  to  the  south  of  Kasmir.  For  Campa 
and  Valldpura,  see  notes  vii.  218,  220.  Sussala’s 
queen  Jajjala  from  Vallapura,  viii.  1444,  might 
have  been  a  daughter  or  near  relation  of 
Brahmajajjala. 

Udaya,  from  Icchati’s  family,  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  viii.  760.  He  and  his  younger  brother 
Dhanya  (called  only  here  Hhanyakaj  rose  to 
high  posts  under  Jayasimha;  see  viii.  1600, 

1624,  etc. 

The  position  of  Harihada  and  Ksatrikd- 
bhinnika  I  am  unable  to  trace ;  the  second 
name  is  given  in  L  as  Kqatriyabhihkhikd. 

The  name  Oja,  for  which  A,  has  also  the  variant 
Teja,  is  written  in  the  first  form  also  in  L ; 
o  and  te  are  nearly  alike  in  old  S'arada  writing. 

1087.  Rilhana,  first  mentioned  viii.  1006, 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  subsequent  narrative 


as  Jayasimha’s  trusted  minister  ;  see  viii.  1402, 
1624,  2050,  etc. 

1090.  For  Muhgafa  of  A  and  Suhgata  of 
L  we  have  to  correct  here  Sangata,  •  as 
Mummuni’s  brother  is  referred  to  under 
the  latter  name,  viii.  2178,  2183.  Both 
were  cousins  of  Sujji.  The  name  Sangata 
had  to  be  restored  already,  vii.  681,  for  A 
Muhgaja.  Regarding  the  name  Mummuni, 
comp,  note  iv.  167. 

S aradbhann  is  in  all  probability  another 
name  of  SaracRya  who  is  mentioned  as 
Saiigata’s  brother,  viii.  2183.  Bhdgika  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  Prajji’s  nephew  (and  Sujji’s  son  ?) 
Bhagika,  viii.  1228,  1630. 

1091.  For  Takka,  see  note  v.  160.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  part  of 
the  Panjab  Lavaraja  exercised  authority. 
He  was  probably  a  feudatory  of  the  Ghnri 
Sultans.  For  Kamaliya’s  grandfather(Bhijja), 
see  viii.  1190. 
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1093.  His  younger  brother  Sangiha  and  his  brother’s  son  Prthviptila  pro¬ 
tected  him  from  the  side,  just  as  those  from  the  Pancala-land  [had  protected] 
Phalguna  (Arjuna). 

1094.  By  such  jewels  of  servants  and  with  horses  which  he  had  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  much  gold,  the  king  gained  the  victory,  though  his  subjects  were  in  revolt. 

1095.  In  every  fight  the  king,  too,  moved  about  without  agitation,  as  a 
householder  [moves]  from  room  to  room  at  a  feast. 

1096.  Because  a  calamity  caused  him  apprehension  [only]  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  ;  but  when  it  had  developed  it  gave  fortitude  to  this  spirited  [king]. 

1097.  Banger  causes  dejection  at  its  sudden  approach,  not  so,  when  one  is  in 
its  midst ;  the  water  feels  cold  when  taken  up  in  the  hand,  but  not  when  one  is 
immersed  in  it. 

1098.  Wherever  there  was  the  dark  mass  of  the  hostile  troops,  there  appeared 
the  king’s  force  like  the  moonlight  removing  the  darkness  (sitdsita). 

1099.  On  one  occasion  the  Damaras,  upon  a  given  signal,  fell  together  upon 
the  City  in  a  combined  attack  after  crossing  the  Mahdsarit. 

1100.  The  king,  whose  troops  were  divided  over  the  [different]  localities  of 
the  boundless  City,  with  a  small  number  of  horsemen  himself  attacked  [the  enemy] 
as  they  broke  in. 

1101.  The  Damaras,  when  put  to  flight  by  him,  could  not  make  a  stand,  as 
[little  as]  a  heap  of  fallen  leaves  when  driven  by  the  autumn  wind. 

1102.  S'rydnanda  from  the  Kdlta  family,  Lostasdhi,  Anala  and  other  well- 
known  persons  in  the  Damara  army  were  slain  by  the  king’s  soldiers. 

1103.  The  king’s  followers,  resembling  Candala  [executioners],  dragged  many 
[Damaras]  with  blows  into  the  presence  of  the  fierce-  irfbgj,  and  put  them  to  death. 

1104.  Others  then  of  Bhiksu's  side  climbed  in  their  fright  the  G'opa-hill 
( Gopddri ),  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  opponents’ droops  and  in  the  mouth 
of  death. 


Sursala  restored 
(a.j).  1121-28). 


Sussala’s  victory  at 
Gopudri  (a.d.  1122). 


1093.  For  the  Pdncdlas  as  followers  of 
Arjuna  in  battle,  comp.  e.g.  Mahdbh.  vn.  clvi. 
51 ;  clix.  47.  L  has  rightly  phalguna °. 

1098.  The  compound  sitdsita  permits  of 
different  interpretations,  several  of  which  may 
have  been  intended  by  the  author,  sitd-sitd, 
‘  white  like  sugar  ’  or  sita-dsitd,  ‘  appearing  in 
the  bright  half  of  the  month,’  would  also  be 
suitable  epithets  oijyotsnd. 

vdhini  also  can  be  taken  in  the  double 
sense  of  ‘  army  ’  and  ‘  river’;  comp.  e.g.  iv.  146; 
vii.  2;  viii.  1559.  In  this  case  the  king’s  army 
would  be  likened  to  the  Gaiiga,  which  after 
its  junction  with  the  Yamuna  carries  white 
and  dark  waters  (see  note  iii.  327).  The  rush 
of  the  king’s  army  into  the  dark  mass  of  the 


enemy  would  be  compared  with  the  Gahga’s 
descent  to  hell  (Patillagahga). 

1099.  The  position  taken  up  by  the 
Damaras  on  the  banksof  the  Mahasarit,  i.e.  the 
Tsunth  Kill,  corresponds  to  the  one  mentioned 
in  viii.  733 ;  see  note. 

1104-1110.  The  incidents  of  the  fight 
described  in  these  verses  can  easily  bo  under¬ 
stood  on  reference  to  the  local  topography 
of  S'rinagar.  They  appear,  notwithstanding 
some  poetical  metaphors  and  exaggerations, 
to  have  been  recorded  accurately  enough  by 
the  author. 

The  Damaras  attacked  the  city  on  the  right 
river  bank  from  the  S.E.  by  crossing  the 
Mahdsarit,  or  Tsunth  Kul.  Being  driven 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 
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1105.  In  order  to  protect  them,  the  proud  Bhihsu  forced  np  his  horses  by  a 
path  which  is  difficult  even  for  a  bird  to  move  on. 

1106.  Prthviliara  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  neck,  climbed  up  with  difficulty, 
keeping  continually  by  his  side,  and  so  did  two  or  three  other  brave  soldiers. 

1107.  After  these  had  stopped  the  enemy’s  force,  as  the  rising  rocks  of 
the  seashore  [stop]  the  ocean,  they  (Bhiksu’s  troops)  left  the  Gopa- hill  ( Gopacala ) 
and  climbed  up  the  other  hills. 

1108.  Then  there  appeared  on  the  left  of  the  king’s  troops  Mallakostha’s  corps, 
putting  everything  in  motion  to  the  brink  of  the  horizon  by  its  foot  and  mounted 
forces. 

1109.  As  the  king  stood  separated  from  his  troops  which  were  eagerly 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  all  thought  then  :  “  Without  doubt,  the 
king  is  killed.” 

1110.  While  King  Sussala  fell  back  before  his  sudden  attack,  there  arrived  on 
the  battle-field  Prajji  with  his  younger  brother. 

1111.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Asadha,  there  took  place  that  great 
melee  of  horsemen  in  which  the  clatter  of  their  own  swords  made  up  the  applause. 


back  by  Sussala’s  troops  they  retire  to  the  E., 
the  only  direction  open,  probably  by  the  Setu 
of  Pravarasena,  the  present  Suth  (see  note 
iii.  339-349).  They  then  ascend  the  hill  of 
the  Takht-i  Snlaiman,  which  lies  in  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  Setu,  and  would  naturally 
attract  the  fleeing  as  a  place  of  safety.  In 
note  i.  341  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
Gopddri,  ‘  the  Gopa-hill,’  is  undoubtedly 
the  old  name  of  the  Takht  hill,  and  that  a 
trace  of  the  name  survives  in  that  of  the 
village  Gupakur,  situated  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  N.E. 

While  holding  the  hill  the  Damaras 
are  surrounded  by  the  king’s  forces.  This 
manoeuvre  could  easily  be  effected,  as  the 
Takht  hill  is  practically  isolated  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mountain  range  to  the  E. 
only  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  now  known  as  Ait“<jaj  passage  of 
the  sun,’  called  so  as  forming  a  gap  in  the 
hill  range  to  the  south).  It  is  only  from  this 
rocky  neck  that  the  top  of  the  Takht  hill  can 
be  reached  by  horses  or  rather  hill-ponies,  all 
the  other  approaches  being  much  too  steep  to 
ride  on  (comp.  Neve,  Guide,  p.  43). 

It  is  by  this  very  rough  path  that  I  believe 
Bhiksu  to  have  penetrated  to  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  hill  and  were  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off.  By  the  same  path  the 
Damaras  then  retire  to  the  Ait"gaj,  in  order  to 
climb  up  the  ‘other  hills’  (see  viii.  1107) 
stretching  to  the  E,  and  N.E.  A  track  passable 


for  ponies  leads  to  this  day  from  Aitagaj  up  the 
west  slopes  of  the  hills  towards  the  mountain 
plateaus  above  KhuiArnuh  and  the  valley 
of  the  river  shown  on  the  map  as  the 
1  Arrah.’ 

While  pursuing  the  fleeing  Damaras  on 
these  hills,  the  king  is  taken  in  the  flank  by 
Mallakostha,  who  with  his  men  of  Lahara 
(Lar ;  see  viii.  1114)  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Damaras — but  too  late — ‘  from  the  left,’ 
i.e.  from  the  N.  As  the  city  is  held  by  the 
king’s  forces,-  the  only  route  open  to  Malla¬ 
kostha  is  round  the  E.  shore  of  the  Dal  via 
Bran  (Bhimadevi),  Thid  (Theda),  and  Jyes- 
thesvara  (Jyether).  Near  the  latter  village, 
which,  as  mentioned  in  Note  C,  i.  124,  lies 
close  to  the  N.E.  of  Aitagaj,  might  be 
placed  the  final  encounter  of  the  day,  in 
which  Sussala  seems  to  have  been  in  personal 
danger,  vv.  1109  sq. 

If  we  asstime  that  the  Lahara  force  was 
originally  intended  to  join  in  the  attack  on 
the  city  from  the  N.  (via  the  present  suburbs  of 
Naushahar  and  Sangin  Darvaza),  and  was  only 
subsequently  after  the  repulse  of  the  general 
attack  sent  round  to  help  the  Damara  force 
retiring  to  the  east,  we  can  easily  understand 
why  it  should  have  come  too  late  (viii.  1114). 
To  get  from  the  above-named  suburbs  round 
the  shores  of  the  Pal  to  Ait'gaj  is  a  march  of 
about  eleven  to  twelve  miles,  which  by  an 
armed  force  could  scarcely  be  done  in  less 
than  about  four  hours, 
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1112.  These  two  (Prajji  and  Sujji)  overcame  him  and  his  son  in  battle,  just 
as  the  forest  fire  with  its  accompanying  wind  [is  extinguished]  by  the  months  of 
S'ravana  and  Bhadrapada  with  their  rain-showers. 

1113.  Rich  as  that  time  was  in  battles,  yet  there  was  no  other  day  which  like 
this  put  valour  and  manliness  to  the  test. 

1114.  Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  the  Lahara  corps  [the  rebels]  who  had 
wished  to  overpower  [the  king],  were  not  able  to  join  hands. 

1115.  On  that  critical  day  they  recognized  one  another’s  strength,  the  king 
that  of  Bhiksu,  and  Bhiksu  that  of  the  king. 

1116.  Prthvihara  then  directed  those  from  Madavarajya  to  fight  in  the  same 
position  [they  previously  occupied],  while  he  himself  went  and  attacked  by  the 
bank  of  the  Ksiptikd. 

1117.  At  that  time  there  arrived  from  abroad  Yasordja,  and  was  made 
governor  ( mandale$a )  by  the  king  who  was  anxious  to  repress  the  enemy. 

1118.  The  Damaras  who  had  witnessed  his  valour  before  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  Kheri,  shook  a  hundred  times  with  fright  when  they  saw  his  face  in 
battle. 

1119.  By  bestowing  upon  him  saffron-ointments,  a  parasol,  horses  and  other 
marks  of  honour,  the  king  caused  him  to  be  greeted  by  all  with  respect  just  as  [if 
he  were  the  king]  himself. 

1120.  The  people  who  in  their  misery  took  their  long- continuing  disasters  for 
a  curable  disease  and  eagerly  wished  to  recover,  put  their  hope  in  him,  just  as  a 
sick  man  in  a  new  physician. 

1121.  The  king  put  up  Pahcacandra,  the  eldest  of  the  surviving  sons  of  Garga, 
to  oppose  Mallakostha. 

1122.  He,  yet  a  boy  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Chudda,  was 
gradually  joined  by  his  father’s  followers,  and  acquired  some  reputation. 

1123.  Of  the  Damaras  whom  the  king  with  Yasoraja’s  assistance  defeated  in 
encounters,  some  came  over  to  his  side  and  others  dispersed. 

1124.  Prthvihara,  accompanied  by  Bhiksxi,  proceeded  to  his  own  seat 
( upavesava ),  while  the  king  marched  out  to  Amaresvara  to  meet  Mallakostha. 

1125.  In  the  meantime  Mallakostha  had  the  empty  palace  near  the  [temple 
of]  Saddsiva  set  on  fire  by  thieves,  whom  he  had  sent  out  at  night. 

1112.  As  samite  of  A  L  gives  no  proper  634  sq.  That  he  held  charge  of  the 
sense,  and  as  an  object  is  required  to  the  verb  Kheri  office,  has  not  been  previously  men- 
prdpa,  we  have  to  emend  samitdm  for  the  above  tioned. 

form.  1110.  For  the  use  of  saffron-ointments, 

I  cannot  trace  any  other  reference  to  a  son  see  note  vi.  120. 
of  Mallakostha.  1124.  For  Amaresvara,  Amburhtr,  see  note 

1117-18.  Regarding  Yasordja,  see  viii.  vii.  183. 


Sussala  restored 
(A.D.  1121-28). 


Yasordja  appointed 
governor. 


Susbala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Sussala’g  expedition 
Lahara. 


90  RA  JATARAN  GINl.  [VIII.  1126. 

1126.  Prajji,  Sujji  and  others  fought  on  the  bank  of  the  Ksiptikd  with 
Pfthvihara,  who  came  again  and  again  to  the  attack. 

1127.  This  Lavanya  repeatedly  burned  down  houses  in  the  City,  and  almost 
entirely  laid  waste  the  splendid  bank  of  the  Vitastd. 

1128.  The  king  then  overran  Lalmra  with  a  large  force,  and  fought  desperate 
encounters  in  various  places. 

1129.  When  he  crossed  the  Sindhu  without  having  it  bridged,  the  [inflated] 
skins  burst,  and  Kandardja  and  others  of  his  followers  went  down  in  the  water 
to  the  house  of  [Death],  who  treats  all  alike. 

1130.  Mallakostha,  driven  out  by  the  king,  fled  to  the  country  of  the  j Oarads, 
while  Chudda  with  her  son  rose  to  power  in  Lahara. 

1131.  The  Lavanya  Jayyuka  then  brought  back  to  the  king  Janaka[simha\, 
S'rivaka  and  the  rest  from  Visaldtd. 

1132.  After  spending  the  summer  over  the  operations  in  Lahara,  the  king 
then  marched  when  the  autumn  had  arrived,  to  S'amdla  accompanied  by  Yasoraja. 

1133.  Domba,  a  Rajaputra,  son  of  Sajja,  fell  in  battle  at  Manimusa,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  troops  that  had  scattered  from  fear  of  Prthvihara. 

1134.  The  king  fought  repeated  encounters  at  the  village  of  Suvarnasdnura, 
S'urapura  and  other  places,  in  which  he  was  victor  and  vanquished  in  turn. 

1135.  When  S'rivaka  was  worsted  near  the  famous  Kalyanapura  by 
Prthvihara  and  the  rest,  Ndgavatta  and  others  found  their  death  in  the  fight. 

1136.  In  the  month  of  Pausa  he  (Prthvihara)  sent  from  Suvarnasdnura  Tikka 

of  Devasarasa . to  slay  the  wife  of  Garga  (Chudda). 

1137.  She  who  had  with  her  own  and  the  king’s  troops  defeated  her  enemies, 
was  there  suddenly  attacked  by  Tikka  and  killed  in  the  fighting. 


1127.  The  houses  here  referred  to  were 
probably  on  the  left  river  bank,  which  could 
easily  be  reached  from  across  the  Ksiptikd. 

1120.  By  drti  is  meant  the  modern  masa'k 
largely  used  for  crossing  the  Vitasta,  Cin&b, 
and  other  Pan  jab  rivers  in  their  course  through 
the  lower  hills.  In  Ka6mir  its  use  is  at  present 
unknown.  The  violence  of  the  current  and 
rapids  make  the  use  of  boats  impossible  on 
the  Sind  above  Gand'rbal. 

1131.  Compare  viii.  1074. 

1133.  Regarding  Manimusa,  see  viii.  1011. 

1134.  For  Suvarnasdnura  (Sun^samil),  see 
note  vii.  1619. 

1136.  Regarding  Kalyanapura,  the  present 
Kalampor,  situated  on  the  road  from  S'urapura 
to  S'rinagar,  and  not  far  from  Sun*s&mil,  see 
note  iv.  483. 

1130.  I  am  unable  to  make  any  proper 


sense  of  the  words  mdtur  antikam.  The  mother 
of  Tikka  cannot  well  be  meant,  as  Tikka 
was  on  the  side  of  Bhiksu,  and  Chudda,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  king,  not  likely  to  leave  Lahara 
and  to  proceed  to  Devasarasa  to  stay  with  a 
rebel  family.  The  conjectural  emendation 
proposed  in  the  Ed.,  mdtur  antakam,  does  also 
not  suit,  because  Silla,  who  had  been  killed 
previously  with  Tikka’s  connivance  (see 
viii.  1069  sq.),  was  only  a  near  relative,  but 
not  his  mother. 

I  believe  that  the  words  referred  to  are 
corrupt,  and  hide  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Chudda  was  stopping.  This  locality  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  verse  by  tatra. 

Devasarasa  must  be  taken  here  as  an 
adjective  indicating  origin  from  Devasarasa  ; 
comp.  viii.  622  and  the  similar  use  of 
Madavardjya,  e.g.  viii.  723,  968,  1077, 1116, 


vm.  1153.] 
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1138.  Thus  cruelly  did  this  wicked  man  commit  another  murder  of  a  woman. 
What  difference,  however,  is  there  between  animals,  Mlecchas,  robbers' and  devils? 

1139.  Those  of  Lahara  who  like  cattle  had  fled  and  left  their  mistress,  a 
woman,  when  she  was  being  killed,  0  wonder,  took  up  again  the  sword. 

1140.  The  king  on  learning  that  Madarardjya,  which  had  previously  been 
pacified  to  some  extent,  was  again  disturbed,  proceeded  to  Vijayosvara. 

1141.  The  wicked  tongue  which  was  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  Mallard j  a,  fore¬ 
boded  a  sudden  end  to  their  power. 

1142.  When  servants  are  nowadays  put,  as  it  were,  on  a  sieve,  they  almost  all 
prove  to  consist  of  the  chaff  of  vices  and  to  be  devoid  of  character. 

1143.  As  the  king  used  indecent  words  and  low  abuse  with  which  he 
had  become  familiar  from  his  early  youth,  and  which  caused  humiliation,  Yasordja 
became  disaffected  towards  him. 

1144.  This  wicked  man,  being  posted  at  Avanti'pura  with  a  great  force, 
moved  off  from  there  and  joined  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

1145.  When  he  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  with  the  best  of  all  the  troops, 
the  king  retreated  in  dejection  from  Vijayaksetra. 

1146.  Shame  on  the  throne  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  eager  to  save 
his  life  even  by  suffering  insults  from  marauders  who  were  mostly  thieves  and 
Candalas ! 

1147.  In  Magha,  after  his  flight,  he  returned  to  the  City,  and  owing  to  his 
servant  Vatha  having  [also]  become  a  traitor,  began  to  distrust  even  his  own  hair. 

1148.  Then  after  losing  his  trust  altogether  in  any  of  the  Kasmlrians,  the 
king  rested  his  head  on  the  lap  of  Prajji. 

1149.  Prajji  by  his  valour,  liberality,  prudence,  honesty  and  other  good 
qualities  sealed  up  (i.e.  effaced  from  recollection)  the  fame  of  princes  like 
Rudrapala  and  others  who  had  previously  [come  to  Kasmlr  from  abroad]. 

1150.  He  alone  of  spotless  fame  safeguarded  in  this  land  the  honour  of  the 
sword  and  of  learning  which  the  wickedness  of  the  times  had  shaken. 

1151.  Yasordja  in  the  meantime  was  holding  council  with  Bhiksu  [and  spoke 
to  him]  :  “  The  Damaras  do  not  wish  you  on  the  throne,  as  they  are  afraid  of  your 
valour.” 

1152.  “  Let  us  raise  a  fresh  revolt  and  either  by  ourselves  secure  the  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  from  the  capital  or  go  abroad.” 

1153.  While  they  were  thus  deliberating,  Mallakos(ha,  too,  on  hearing  that 

1138.  Tho  murder  of  Silld,  to  which  1141.  Compare  viii.  168, 271, 491. 

allusion  is  made  here,  was  according  to  viii.  1149.  Compare  vii.  144  sqq. 

1070  committed  by  Prthvihara;  yet  Tikka,  1153.  For  Damtpura,  situated  probably 

who  succeeded  to  her  estate,  seems  to  have  in  tho  Kisangahga  Valley,  compare  note  vii. 

assisted  in  it.  9 1 2. 


SnssALA  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


YuiorSjus  defection. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Fresh  siege  of  S'rina- 
yarn  (a.d.  1123). 


92  RAJATARANGINI.  [VIII.  1154. 

Ghuddd  had  been  killed,  returned  from  the  town  of  the  Darads  (Daratpura)  and 
occupied  his  own  seat. 

1154.  Then  there  came  over  the  world  the  terrible  year  [of  the  Laukika  era 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and]  ninety-nine  (a.d.  1123-24),  which  was  hard  to 
live  through  and  which  brought  death  for  all  beings. 

1155.  In  the  spring  all  the  Damaras  marched  on,  as  before,  by  their  respective 
routes  and  again  besieged  the  king  in  the  City. 

1156.  The  courageous  King  Sussala,  too,  was  again  day  and  night  sharing 
the  excitement  of  action  in  a  multitude  of  unceasing  encounters. 

1157.  The  Damaras  ’wholly  absorbed  by  the  work  of  burning,  looting  and 
fighting  raised  a  rebellion  greater  even  than  the  former  rebellions. 

1158.  Yasoraja,  Bhiksu,  Prthvihara  and  the  rest  eager  to  break  into  the 
City  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Mahasarit  where  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct 
them. 

1159.  Then  after  some  days  had  passed  in  fighting,  Yasoraja  was  killed  in  a 
combat  by  one  of  his  own  people,  who  mistook  him  for  an  enemy. 

1160-1161.  For  as  he  was  moving  around  fighting  with  Vijaya,  Kayya’s 
son,  a  cavalier  of  Sussala,  his  own  spearmen,  by  looking  at  the  horse  and  armour 
which  were  of  the  same  colour  [as  those  of  his  opponent],  mistook  him  in  the 
excitement  and  killed  him  by  spear  thrusts. 

1162.  It  is  said  that  the  Damaras  killed  him,  because  they  feared  that 
he  was  able  to  secure  the  throne  for  Bhiksu,  and  subsequently  to  destroy  them 
themselves. 

1163.  Just  as  he  treacherously  betrayed  his  unsuspecting  lord,  thus  too  he 
met  his  death  unsuspecting  in  battle. 

1164.  Prthvihara  then  sent  the  Damaras  to  battle  in  various  places  and 
himself  proceeded  to  the  attack  on  the  bank  of  the  Ksiptikd. 

1165.  On  that  occasion  the  soldiers  from  the  capital  who  were  on  Bhiksu’ s 
side,  displayed  a  prowess  which  surpassed  even  their  foes’  great  valour. 

1166.  At  that  time  every  single  day  brought  terrors  on  account  of  conflagra¬ 
tions,  the  destruction  of  brave  soldiers  and  other  disasters. 

1167.  Fiercely  burned  the  sun  ;  earthquakes  occurred  repeatedly ;  and  there 
blew  sudden  storms  of  great  violence  which  broke  down  trees  and  rocks. 

1168.  The  masses  of  dust  which  were  raised  to  great  height  by  the  winds, 
seemed  to  serve  as  a  supporting  column  to  the  sky  which  was  rent  by  the  whirl¬ 
winds. 

1165.  For  A  svaparo0  read  with  L  suparo°.  Durgapr.)  for  A  L  mado ;  and  ?  are  often 
1168.  Correct  mahoddhataih  with  G  (and  written  very  much  alike  in  old  S'ftrada  MSS, 
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1169.  When  then  a  great  fight  had  commenced  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  Jyaistha,  the  Damaras  set  one  house  on  fire  in  Kdsfhila. 

1170.  Whether  this  fire  was  fanned  by  the  wind  or  whether  it  arose  from 
lightning,  it  spread  unchecked  and  in  a  moment  set  the  whole  City  on  fire. 

1171-1172.  On  ‘  the  Great  Bridge  ’  ( brhatsetu )  one  saw  as  yet  only  the  smoke 
that  had  risen  from  Mdksikasvdmin,  rushing  on  like  a  herd  of  elephants,  when  at 
that  very  moment  [the  fire]  fell  with  vehemence  upon  the  Indr adevibhnv ana 
Vihara.  Thereupon  the  whole  City  was  at  once  seen  in  flames. 

1173.  N.either  the  earth  nor  the  horizon  nor  the  sky  could  be  seen  in  the 
darkness  of  the  smoke.  The  sun  showed  itself  and  disappeared  [again  in  a 
moment]  just  as  the  skin  at  the  mouth  of  the  hudukkd. 

1174.  The  houses  were  hidden  by  the  darkness  of  the  smoke  and  then 
again  illuminated  for  a  moment  by  the  flash  of  the  fire  as  if  to  be  seen 
for  the  "last  time. 

1175.  The  Vitasta,  lined  on  both  banks  with  houses  in  flames,  looked  like  the 
sword  of  Death  wetted  with  blood  on  both  edges. 

1176.  The  mighty  flame-bundles  which  fell  and  rose  again  until  they  touched 
the  top  of  the  upper  fold  of  the  universe,  resembled  a  forest  of  golden  parasols. 

1177.  The  fire  with  its  various  crests  of  flames  resembled  the  Golden 
Mountain  (Meru),  the  smoke  resting  on  its  top  like  a  mass  of  clouds. 


1169.  Katfhila  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Kdthiil,  a  quarter  of  S'rinagar  which  occupies 
the  space  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vitasta  and  the  Kut’kul  (Ksiptika),  from  the 
Shergarhi  palace  to  below  the  second  bridge 
(Haba  Kadal).  K&sthila  is  mentioned  by 
Bilhana,  Vikram.  xviii.  26,  as  a  quarter  in¬ 
habited  by  Brahmans.  The  gloss  of  A3  on 
vi.  89  places  in  this  locality  the  Agraharas 
founded  by  Yasaskara.  Ka^hila  is  also 
named  by  Sriv.  iv.  242  and  in  the 
Lokapr.  ii. 

1170.  For  marutodbhutah  of  A  L  read 
°ddhutah  as  emended  by  Durg&pr. 

1171-72.  In  note  iv.  88  it  has  been  shown 
that  Makqikasvdmin  is  probably  the  old  name 
for  the  island  of  May^sum,  lying  between  the 
Tsupth  Kul  and  the  Vitasta.  The  western¬ 
most  point  of  May^sum  lies  almost  opposite 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Kdthiil,  and  the 
fire  could  easily  have  been  carried  across  the 
river  there  by  a  high  wind. 

The  term  brhatsetu  I  take  for  a  proper  name, 
designating  probably  the  chief  bridge  in  the 
S'rinagar  of  Kalhana’s  time.  The  same  term 
is  used  for  the  boat-bridge  which  Pravara- 
sena  II.  is  said  to  have  constructed,  iii.  364. 
As  this  boat-bridge  was  evidently  the  first  of 


its  kind  in  the  country,  the  name  might  have 
clung  to  the  bridge  which  continued  to  be 
maintained  in  the  same  locality. 

Where  this  locality  was,  I  am  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  Keeping  in  view  the  position  occupied 
by  the  old  parts  of  S'rinagar  founded  by  Pra- 
varasena  himself,  I  should  be  inclined  to  look 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Bridge  as  a  likely  place  for  Pravarasena’a 
bridge.  Up  to  the  Fourth  Bridge  the  river 
forms  an  almost  straight  reach,  and  the 
smoke  rising  from  Mak^ikasv&min-M&y'sum 
could  be  easily  seen  from  this  point. 

The  lndradevibhavanavihdra  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  iii.  13  as  a  foundation  of  Indra- 
devi,  Meghavahana’s  queen.  Its  position  is 
not  known. 

Disastrous  fires  have  also  in  modern  times 
frequently  visited  S'rinagar.  The  last  occurred 
in  1892,  when  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  laid 
in  ashes.  The  prevalent  use  of  wood  in  the 
construction  of  all  private  buildings,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  assure  a  rapid  spread 
for  such  conflagrations ;  comp.  Lawrence, 
Valley,  p.  204. 

1173.  According  to  the  dictionaries  hu¬ 
dukkd  is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument. 
Perhaps  a  kind  of  bagpipe  is  meant. 


Scssala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Great  fire  in  S'rlnaqara 
(Jyaistha,  a.d.  1123.) 


Sossala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Critical  situation  of 
Sussala. 


RAjATARAftGINf.  [VIII.  U78, 

1178.  The  houses  as  they  shone  forth  from  the  flames  made  the  deluded 
householders  hope  again  and  again  that  they  were  not  burned. 

1179.  The  Vitastd  whose  waters  were  heated  by  the  burning  houses,  which 
fell  [into  it],  became  acquainted  with  the  pains  which  the  ocean  suffers  from  the 
heat  of  the  submarine  fire. 

1180.  The  burning  young  shoots  of  the  trees  in  the  garden-avenues  flew  up 
to  the  sky  together  with  the  birds  whose  wings  were  on  fire. 

1181.  The  temples  with  their  white  stucco  appeared,  when  enveloped  by  the 
flames,  like  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  clothed  with  the  clouds  of  the  [last]  dawn 
which  brings  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

1182.  As  the  multitudes  of  the  bathing-huts  and  boat -bridges  were  removed 
from  fear  of  the  fire,  even  the  water-ways  within  the  City  became  deserted. 

1183.  What  more  [need  be  said]  ?  Within  an  instant  the  City  became 
bare  of  Mathas,  temples,  houses,  markets,  and  other  [buildings],  and  like  a  burned 
down  forest. 

1184.  In  the  City  which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  earth,  there  remained 
visible  and  aloft  only  the  single  great  Buddha  [statue],  which  blackened  by 
smoke  and  without  its  abode,  resembled'  a  burned  tree. 

1185.  Then,  as  the  troops  dispersed  to  save  their  burning  quarters,  the  king 
was  left  with  only  a  hundred  soldiers. 

1186.  As  he  was  unable  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  Vitastd  owing  to 
the  bridge  having  been  broken,  the  enemy  who  had  found  their  opportunity, 
gathered  around  without  number  to  kill  him. 

1187.  Thinking  of  the  burned  City,  his  own  wretched  state,  and  the 
misery  of  the  subjects,  the  king  in  his  desperation  greatly  desired  an  early 
death. 

1188.  When  he  was  about  to  start,  he  came  face  to  face  with  Kamaliya,  who 
having  his  attention  called  to  him  by  others,  and  thinking  he  was  fleeing,  spoke 
thus  :  “  Whither  away,  0  king  ?  ” 

1189.  The  brave  [king]  stopped  his  horse,  and  turning  around  his  face  which 
was  illuminated  by  a  smile  of  excitement  and  bore  a  mark  of  sandal-ointment, 
said  to  him  : 

1190.  “  I  wish  to  do  to-day  what  King  Bhijja,  that  proud  grandfather  [of 
yours],  did  for  his  country’s  sake  in  the  battle  with  Hammira.” 

1182.  By  majjanavasa  the  wooden  bathing-  1184  See  regarding  this  colossal  statue, 
cells  are  referred  to  which  still  line  all  the  note  vii.  1097. 

banks  of  the  Vitasta,  Mar  and  other  water-  1190.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  receive 
ways  within  S'rinagar  ;  comp,  note  viii.  706  no  details  regarding  the  historical  event  here 
( taritmanagrha )  and  endnakotfha,  viii.  2423.  alluded  to.  Kamaliya  has  been  mentioned 
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1191.  “  Granted  that  this  person  of  unknown  origin  (Bhiksacara)  is  a  rival 
kinsman  !  What  our  brother  and  we  ourselves  could  accomplish,  King  Harsa 
has  seen  when  he  fled  before  us.” 

1192.  “  Is  there  any  person  holding  a  place  among  self-respecting  men,  who 
would  abandon  his  country  at  the  end  without  having  wetted  it  with  the  blood  of 
his  body,  just  as  the  tiger  [does  not  leave]  his  skin  [without  having  wetted  it  with 
his  blood]  ?  ” 

1193.  After  speaking  these  words,  he  threw  up  the  reins  and  raised  his 
sword,  as  if  he  were  going  to  touch  with  both  hands  the  horse  on  its  upraised 
front. 

1194.  Then  the  son  of  Lavardja  (Kamaliya)  stopped  the  [king’s]  horse  by  the 
reins  and  spoke  :  “  While  there  are  servants,  it  is  not  fitting  for  kings  to  proceed 
in  front.” 

1195.  At  this  critical  occasion  there  came  to  the  king  only  Prthvlpala 
alone,  [who  left  his]  house,  though  he  was  suffering  from  a  hurt. 

1196.  The  king  warmly  praised  him  for  having  shown  himself  the  scion  of  a 
noble  family,  and  thought  that  by  displaying  his  readiness  to  serve  him  he  had 
repaid  what  he  had  received  from  himself. 

1197-1198.  Then  the  enemy  ranged  in  three  arrays,  shot  arrows . 

All  those  soldiers  on  the  left  overproud  of  their  horses  to  kill . He,  urging 

on  his  steed,  and  in  such  condition  through  his  fate . Many  thousands  even 

of  the  enemy  were  made . 

1199.  The  king,  whose  soldiers  were  few,  appeared  when  his  image  was 
reflected  on  the  multitude  of  his  enemies’  swords,  like  [Visnu]  when  he  came  to  the 
assistance  [of  Arjuna  and  showed  himself]  as  the  ‘Omnipresent’  (Visvarupa). 

1200.  King  Sussala  singly  put  to  flight  many  of  the  enemy,  just  as  the 
falcon  the  sparrows,  and  the  lion  the  antelopes. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


above,  viii.  1091,  as  the  son  of  Lavaraja,  a 
chief  in  the  Takka- land,  i.e.  the  central 
Panjab.  Can  we  suppose  that  K.  refers  here 
to  a  heroic  resistance  made  by  Bhijju ,  Kama- 
liya’s  grandfather,  to  Hammira ,  i.e.  Mahmud 
of  Ghazna  ?  The  latter  is  certainly  meant  by 
this  name  in  vii.  53  sqq.  But  the  period  inter¬ 
vening  between  his  death  (a.d.  1030)  and  the 
time  of  Sussala,  nearly  a  century,  seems  too 
long  for  this,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
shortness  of  an  Indian  generation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  title  Hammira  is 
used  here  for  one  of  Mahmud’s  successors. 
It  appears  to  be  associated  at  a  much  later 
period  yet  with  the  names  of  some  of  the 
early  Pathan  Sultans  of  Delhi ;  see  PRiNSEr, 
Indian  Antiquities,  ed.  Thomas,  i.  p.  831. 


1192.  The  text  is  here  defective,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  clear.  For  A  svdht/a- 
raktdm,  which  is  one  syllable  short,  L  has 
svdnr/araktdm  vd.  The  context  requires  tho 
emendation  svdhrjaraktena. 

1195.  Prthvipdla  is  Kamaliya’s  younger 
brother;  see  viii.  1093. 

1197-98.  The  text  of  these  two  lines  is 
undoubtedly  corrupt.  As  the  half-verses 
show  no  syntactical  connection  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  assumed  that  fragments  of 
several  S'lokas  have  been  tacked  together 
here.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  the  cause  of 
this  singular  corruption. 

1199.  The  story  of  Mahdbh.  vi.  xxxv. 
3  sqq.  is  alluded  to. 
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SussAla  restored 
(a.d.  1121-28). 


Famine  in  Kasmir. 


[VIII.  1201. 


1201.  The  horsemen  whose  rush  was  obstructed  by  their  own  mass,  fell 
[back]  upon  those  on  foot,  and  struck  them,  too,  as  they  were  blocking  the  way 
before  the  horses’  hoofs. 

1202.  In  the  reflection  of  the  flames  of  the  fire  all  the  fighters,  whether 
fallen  or  yet  to  fall,  appeared  as  if  red  with  streaming  blood. 

1203.  At  the  close  of  the  day  when  he  had  scattered  the  enemy,  the  king 
returned  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  the  City  of  which  [even]  what  had  been  spared 
by  the  fire,  had  lost  its  splendour. 

1204.  Though  he  thus  remained  un vanquished,  yet  on  account  of  the  ruin 
of  the  beautiful  [City]  he  ceased  to  cherish  the  hope  of  defeating  the  enemy 
or  to  care  for  life. 

1205.  Thereafter  who  could  ever  have  looked  upon  him  without  tears,  whether 
he  was  awake  or  sleeping,  moving  or  standing,  bathing,  eating,  or  going  forth 
challenged  by  the  enemy  ? 

1206.  Then  as  all  the  food-stores  had  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  there  came 
a  hard  and  terrible  famine  over  the  whole  land. 

1207.  The  people’s  savings  were  exhausted  by  the  long  troubles  ;  their  houses 
were  burned  ;  and  outside  [the  City]  the  Damaras  seized  their  produce  and  blocked 
the  roads. 


1208.  The  nobles  who  received  no  money  from  the  royal  household  while  the 
king  was  in  distress,  perished  also  quickly  in  that  famine. 

1209.  Day  after  day  there  were  houses  burned  among  those  few  which  the 
conflagration  had  left  over,  by  fires  which  the  starving  people  laid  in  their  greedy 
search  for  food. 

1210.  The  people  crossed  at  that  time  the  bridges  over  the  streams  holding 
their  noses,  on  account  of  the  stench  produced  by  the  decomposing  corpses  which 
had  become  swollen  by  lying  in  the  water. 

1211.  The  ground  which  was  white  everywhere  owing  to  its  being  covered 
with  the  fragments  of  skulls  from  fleshless  human  skeletons,  seemed  to  observe,  as 
it  were,  the  custom  of  skull-carrying  ascetics  ( Icu^dlika ). 

1212.  The  famishing  people,  who  could  scarcely  walk,  and  whose  tall  bodies 


1201.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  falls  back 
on  its  own  foot,  and  as  the  latter  does 
not  give  way,  uses  its  weapons  to  force  a 
passage. 

1206.  In  note  viii.  61  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  traditional  revenue  administra¬ 
tion  of  Kasmir  by  which  a  very  great  portion 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  country,  i.e. 
chiefly  rice,  was  brought  into  the  city  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  When  the  State  stores  containing 


this  produce  are  destroyed  before  the  new 
rice  harvest  is  at  hand,  a  famine  must  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  for  the  city  population.  The 
supply  of  cereals  from  the  villages  by  ordinary 
trade  was  practically  unknown  in  Kasmir 
until  recent  years. 

By  the  new  produce  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse  might  be  meant  subsidiary  cereals  such 
as  corn,  oats,  millet,  etc.,  which  ripen  in  the 
Valley  in  the  early  summer. 
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were  emaciated  and  darkened  by  the  sun-heat,  appeared  like  scorched  [wooden] 
posts. 

1213.  Then  there  spread  the  false  rumour  that  Prthvlhara  had  been 

wounded  somewhere  by  an  arrow  in  the  incessant  fighting  of  these  days,  and 

had  died. 

1214.  As  he  was  kept  concealed  by  his  people  on  account  of  a  serious  wound 
which  had  disabled  him,  the  king  listened  with  delight  to  that  story  and  fought 
with  [fresh]  vigour. 

1215.  The  goddess  of  victory,  like  a  shrewd  courtesan,  was  exciting  his 

ilesire  by  displaying  a  pretended  yearning  [for  him],  but  did  not  fulfil  his 

wishes. 

1216.  Fate,  whose  disposition  is  thoroughly  perverse,  shows  kindness  only  to 
sharpen  [thereby]  the  succeeding  misfortune.  Thus  the  cloud  after  sending  out  the 
flash  of  lightning  in  order  to  destroy  the  shining  plants  of  miraculous  power, 
envelops  the  mountain  in  entire  darkness. 

1217-1219.  At  that  time  there  died  the  chief  queen,  Meyhama  Ttjari,  who  had  been 
his  beloved  consort,  and  whose  fortune  had  been  his  support.  After  passing  through 
long  sufferings  the  king  had  been  expecting  the  festive  day  of  her  arrival  with  fond 
desire,  as  [if  it  were]  the  reward  for  a  penance.  In  her  were  combined  love  with 
tenderness,  cheerful  speech  with  dignity,  and  cleverness  with  experience,  just  as  [if 
the  latter  qualities  had  been]  the  children  [of  the  former]. 

1220.  Knowing  that  the  people  were  bereft  of  pleasures  and  weary  of  their 
daily  life,  he  saw  no  object  whatever  in  living  or  ruling. 

1221.  Worn  out  by  the  disastrous  news  from  her  husband  she  had  started  for 
Kasviir  full  of  eager  desire,  when  she  died  near  Phullcqnira. 

1222.  The  king  who  had  first  been  under  the  emotion  of  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  and  then  under  that  of  this  evil  news,  fell  into  still  more  sorrowful 
excitement. 

1223.  The  four  women  who  were  foremost  in  her  household,  and  whose 
devotion  had  not  suffered  from  the  use  of  harsh  words,  followed  the  queen  [into 
death]. 

1224.  A  cook  by  the  name  of  Tcja  made  himself  worthy  of  special  praise 
among  the  servants,  by  showing  exceptional  devotion,  though  her  death  had  not 
taken  place  in  his  presence. 


1221.  For  A  L  °cchrdnta  read  with 
Durgapr.  °cchunta ;  the  latter  is  a  correction 
required  by  the  context. 

Phullapura,  mentioned  again  viii.  1843, 
1904,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  direction  of 


Lohara.  But  I  have,  notwithstanding  re¬ 
peated  inquiries,  failed  to  trace  any  local  name 
which  might  help  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
place. 


Sussala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-1128). 


Death  of  Meyhaman- 

jari. 
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Sussala  restored 
(a.  u.  1121-1128). 


Jw/asimha  brought 
back  from  Lohura. 


Jtiyavivilici  fi  owned 
(a. I).  ll2.-5,  Asadlisi). 


Juywsimha  imprisoned. 


1225.  For  when  he  arrived  on  the  following  day  after  an  absence,  he 
smashed  his  head  with  a  stone  found  near  her  pyre  and  drowned  himself  in- the 
river. 

1226.  The  enemies  made  the  king  forget  his  sorrow  by  the  excitement  of 
challenges  to  battle  and  thus,  as  it  happened,  did  him  a  kindness. 

1227.  In  his  dejected  state  of  mind  he  then  desired  to  renounce  the  throne, 
and  had  his  son  who  had  passed  out  of  boyhood,  brought  back  from  the  Loharct  hill. 

1228.  He  arranged  at  Lohara  for  the  protection  of  the  treasury  and  the 
territory  by  appointing  Bhdgika,  the  nephew  of  Prajji,  as  governor. 

1229.  When  the  king  embraced  his  beloved  son  on  his  arrival  at  Varahamula 
[where]  he  had’ gone  to  meet  him,  he  was  filled  both  with  joy  and  grief. 

1230.  The  prince  who  returned  to  his  own  country  after  three  years,  felt 
pained  in  his  heart  on  seeing  his  father  in  distress. 

1231.  With  his  face  down-cast  in  grief  he  entered  the  City  which  was  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  earth,  just  as  a  cloud  hanging  low  with  rain  [passes  over]  the  forest 
which  has  been  burned  down  by  a  forest  fire. 

1232.  His  father  had  him  crowned  as  king  on  the  first  day  of  Asadha,  and 
then  indicated  to  him  all  the  main  principles  of  government,  saying  with  a  faltering- 
voice  : 

1233.  “  May  you  support  that  burden  under  which  your  father  and  uncles 
have  tired  out,  not  being  able  to  carry  it.  Upon  you,  0  my  brave  [son],  devolves 
this  load.” 

1234.  Deceived  by  fate  the  king  bestowed  upon  bis  son  merely  the  insignia  of 
sovereignty,  but  did  not  hand  over  to  him  the  government. 

1235.  As  soon  as  the  prince  had  been  crowned,  the  blockade  of  the  City, 
the  drought,  the  plague,  the  robberies,  and  other  troubles  ceased. 

1236.  And  so  the  earth,  too,  bore  rich  produce,  and  in  due  course  the  scarcity 
ceased  in  the  month  of  STavana. 

1237.  In  the  meantime,  while  King  [Jay a] srihha  destroyed  the  enemy  in 
battle,  intriguers  denounced  him  to  his  father  as  a  traitor. 

1238.  Without  reflecting  as  to  the  truth  [of  this]  he  sent  in  anger  [Yijaya], 
the  son  of  Kay ya,  to  imprison  him.  The  prince,  however,  learned  this  before¬ 
hand. 

1230.  He  (Yijaya)  without  presenting  himself  before  the  [prince]  who 
was  smiling  in  excessive  rage,  gave  effect  to  the  king’s  order  merely  by  guarding 
him. 

1230.  Jayasimha  had  been  sent  to  Lohara  1238.  For  Yijaya,  son  of  Kayya,  see 
in  Asadha  4196  (a.  d.  1120) ;  see  viii.  717.  viii  1160. 
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1210.  The  prince,  wlio  from  mental  pain  had  not  taken  food,  prepared  on  the 
following  day  to  go  in  his  company  before  his  father  to  give  him  assurances. 

1211.  His  father  who  thought  that  since  he  was  on  his  guard,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  accuse  him,  induced  him  to  turn  back  on  the  way  by  sending  a  kind 
message  through  the  ministers  to  deceive  him. 

1212.  Inwardly,  however,  he  was  firmly  resolved  day  and  night  that  he  would 
enter  [his  son’s  apartments]  unexpectedly  and  then  seize  and  imprison  him. 

1245.  Fie  upon  the  throne  on  whose  account  fathers  and  sons  mutually  dis¬ 
trust  each  other  and  can  nowhere  sleep  quietly  at  night. 

12-14.  Who  knows  whom  kings  may  put  reliance  on,  when  they  distrust  sons, 
wives,  brothers  and  servants? 

1215-1217.  Utjiala  was  the  son  of  a  certain  S 'thunaka,  who  was  a  watchman  at 
the  threshing-floor  (Lhuhqiala),  and  lived  near  a  wretched  village  known  by  the 
name  of  Sdhi/a.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  employed  by  sons  of  Hamaras  to  watch 
cattle  ;  then  he  took'  up  arms  and  became  in  time  Tikhas  constant  companion  (?). 
Having  carried  from  the  first  year  [Tik lea’s]  messages,  he  became  the  confidant  of 
the  king  when  the  latter  wished  to  create  dissension  among  his  enemies. 

1218.  He  (Sussala)  asked  him  under  promises  of  power  and  grants  to  kill 
llhilisricara  at  'TihTa's  seat  and  then  Tilda. 

121!*.  When  he  had  given  a  promise  to  this  effect,  he  honoured  him  with 
gifts  of  great  value,  and  employed  him  also  under  the  title  of  treasurer  (jaujrijtati). 

1250.  This  man  wavering  in  his  mind  between  the  lust  for  pleasures  and  the 
dread  of  betraying  his  master,  could  not  decide  as  to  whether  he  should  carryout 
this  enterprise  or  leave-  it  undone. 

1251.  In  the  meantime,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  the  king  with  his 
object  in  view  sent  her  various  tilings,  as  customary  at  confinement,  as  [if  he  had 
been]  her  father. 

1252.  fslio,  feeling  distrustful  about  the  cause  of  [such]  exceptional  attention 
on  his  part,  persistently  questioned  her  husband,  who  then  told  her  [the  reason], 

125:;.  “  ])o  not  betray  your  master,  or  else  if  tho  deed  is  done,  you  will,  your¬ 

self,  be  killed  in  time  by  Sussala,  who  will  fear  you  as  a  traitor.” 

1251.  “Hotter  still !  Kill  him  (Sussala)  himself  after  gaining  his  confidence. 
If  he  is  killed,  you  will  receive  great  riches  from  your  master,  his  son  and  family.” 


1245-47.  Under  tlio  old  land  revenue 
system  the  produce  could  not  he  removed 
from  the  thrcshing-lloor  by  the  villagers  until 
the  State’s  share  had  been  taken  from  it.  As 
often  a  long  time  elapsed  until  this  was  done, 
special  watchmen  (known  as  Satdiii)  were 


employed  at  the  Idut/as  (Ks.  hind).  Their 
employ  extended  practically  over  the  whole 
year. 

I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  tavnityum  ;  the  context  indicates  the 
meaning  expressed  in  the  translation, 


Sussat.a  restored 
(A.i).  1121-1128). 


Utpcda's  plot. 
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[VIII.  1255. 


Scssala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-1128). 


Sus.'ftli’s  victory  at 
Kalyanapura. 


1255.  With  such  words  his  wife  urged  him  to  change  his  resolution, 
and  induced  him  to  undertake  that  enterprise  after  acquainting  Tiklca  with  the 
affair. 

1256.  Then  as  the  traitor  was  going  and  coming,  the  king,  deluded  by  fate, 
put  [such]  confidence  in  him  as  [if  he  were]  his  son. 

1257.  Estrangement  from  the  son  and  reliance  on  the  enemy’s  servant — 
what  perversity  does  not  show  itself  in  those  whose  fortune  is  doomed ! 

1258.  Low  people  who  are  blinded  by  the  lust  for  their  own  profit,  do  not 
think  of  the  mishap  they  may  step  into,  just  as  those  who  are  eager  to  take  the 
honey  [do  not  think]  of  the  harm  from  the  bees. 

1259.  Then  as  Prajji  and  the  king  were  pressing  Tiklca,  Utpala  got  the  latter 
to  make  his  submission,  and  to  give  his  son  as  a  hostage. 

1260.  The  king  left  the  subdued  Devasaram  in  the  month  of  Kiirttika,  and 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Bdstraka,  situated  in  the  Kheri  district. 

1261.  He  also  put  to  shame  Bhiksu,  Kosfhcsvara,  and  other  great  soldiers  in 
various  encounters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalydnapura. 

1262.  Su’jji  captured  alive  in  battle  the  very  brave  S'obhaka,  of  Baku's 
family,  from  the  midst  of  Bhiksdcara  and  his  men. 

126:!.  The  king  after  first  defeating  Vijaya,  the  son  of  Bhavaka,  burned  his 
houses  near  Kalydnapura. 

1264.  When  Vadosaka  had  been  burned,  Bhiksdcara,  having  lost  his  place  of 
safety,  left  that  territory  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  village  of  Kdkaruha  in 
S’amdld. 

1265.  The  younger  brother  of  Vijaya,  Bhavaka' s  son,  from  fear  joined  the 
king,  who  wrathfully  laid  him  in  fetters  and  imprisoned  him. 

1266.  The  king  by  posting  liilhana  with  a  strong  force  at  S’urapura,  made 
even  Bdjapurl  fear  an  attack. 

1267.  When  he  had  thus  by  exceptional  measures  broken  up  the  terrible 
Damaras,  he  saw  before  him  but  very  little  to  do  towards  a  complete  subjugation  of 
his  enemies. 

1268.  Bhiksdcara  and  the  Lavanyas  having  lost  their  strength,  thought  of 
going  abroad  from  fear  of  their  powerful  foe. 


1260.  For  Kheri,  here  clearly  named  a 
visaya,  see  note  i.  385.  Bdstraka  is  not  other¬ 
wise  known. 

1261.  Kop  hex  earn,  who  plays  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  rebellions  of  Jayasiiiiha’s 
early  reign,  is  a  son  of  Prthvihara,  as  shown 
by  viii.  2748.  He  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  the  abbreviated  name  Kophaku;  comp, 
note  via.  1524. 


1263.  See  regarding  the  end  of  this 
Vijaya  of  Kalyanapura,  viii.  2348  sqq. 

1264.  Vadosaka  is,  perhaps,  the  same  name 
as  the  one  from  which  Vddautsa  in  viii.  1306 
is  derived.  1  have  not  been  able  to  trace  in 
the  tract  about  Kalyanapura  (Kalampor)  any 
local  name  approaching  Vadosaka  in  sound. 

Kdkaruha,  of  unknown  position,  is  referred 
to  again,  viii.  1525, 
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1269.  Because  those  who  had  espoused  ] Uiilcsu's  cause  wore  dispirited  by  the 
various  manifestations  of  bad  luck  and  felt  dead,  as  it  were,  though  living. 

1270.  The  king  recollecting  the  deceitful  conduct  of  Somapula  turned  back 
with  the  thought  that  he  would  make  a  burning-ground  of  Rdjapnri  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow. 

1271.  When  the  troubles  in  his  own  country  wore  allayed  to  some  extent, 
one  might  have  thought  that  the  king  was  certain  of  making  conquests  to  the 
edge  of  the  ocean. 

1272.  But  whoever  had  survived,  one  of  a  hundred,  among  the  people  struck 
with  misfortunes,  counted  each  year  of  his  reign  as  long  as  a  Yuga. 

1273.  His  reign,  indeed,  brought  sufferings  to  all  through  sorrows,  terrors, 
poverty,  death  of  beloved  persons,  and  other  calamities. 

1274.  What  can  man  achieve  by  prowess,  hardness,  or  deceit,  when  success 
depends  on  the  strange  ways  of  fate  ? 

1275.  Perversity,  indeed,  is  displayed  in  the  ways  of  the  Creator.  The 
one  who  stands  before  him  as  a  big  mass  he  avoids  as  [if  he  were]  darkness. 
When  some  [other]  person  passes  by  he  turns  round  and  looks  at  him  as  a  lion 
does.  Like  a  frog  he  jumps  over  a  ruler  close  by  [and  proceeds]  to  some  one  else. 

1276-1278.  He  (Sussala)  had  before  blamed  Urmia  and  other  [kings]  who  had 
perished  through  being  unsuspecting  ;  had  ever  kept  bis  sword  drawn,  and  quoting 
the  story  of  Viduratha  and  others  which  he  had  heard  from  those  versed  in  ancient 
lore,  he  had  not,  even  at  play  time,  or  in  the  embraces  of  women,  shown  a  trusting, 
cheerful  face.  He  [now]  persisted  in  treating  Utpcila  with  confidence  as  if  he  were 
a  friend.  Who  could  see  here  the  delusion  of  ought  but  of  fate  ? 

1279.  Til. 'lid  and  the  rest  told  Utpala  that  they  would  value  his  deed  equally 
whichever  of  the  two  he  killed,  the  king  or  Svjji. 

1280.  Sujji  showed  no  confidence  in  him.  He,  again,  though  eager  to  kill  the 
king  and  ready  for  it  at  various  places,  did  not  find  his  opportunity. 

1281-1283.  Then  when  the  king  got  angry  on  account  of  the  delay  in  [carrying 
out]  his  promise,  he,  in  order  to  assure  him,  brought  his  son  from  Jhvasarasa  as  a 
hostage,  as  well  as  others  like  Vyajhra  and  Prasastardja,  who  were  just  like  himself 
ready  for  desperate  acts,  and  told  the  king  that  with  these  he  would  effect  his  object. 
On  one  occasion  he  moved  out  together  with  three  or  four  hundred  foot  soldiers, 
which  he  had  selected  from  among  the  troops  as  being  fit  for  a  bold  enterprise. 


1275.  Correct  with  Durgilpr.  samullahyhyd0 
for  A  xvamu°. 

1277.  King  Viduratha  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  wife  with  a  knife  hidden  in 
her  hair-braids  ;  for  references  see  1\  W.  s.v. 


1283.  K.  refers  here  evidently  to  a  raid 
which  Utpala,  to  allay  the  king’s  doubts, 
pretended  to  lead  against  Tikka  and  Bhik- 
sacara. 


Busrat.a  restored 
(A.i>.  1121-1128). 
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Scsrat.a  restored 
(a.d.  1121-1128). 


Sussala  warned  against 
Utpala. 


1284.  While  the  murderer  kept  ever  by  his  side,  waiting  for  an  opportunity, 
the  king,  alas,  was  pleasing  him  with  favourite  dishes  and  other  gifts. 

1285-1286.  The  king  who  was  passionately  devoted  to  horses,  had  sent  away 
from  his  side  the  chamberlain  Laksmaka,  the  son  of  Kayyci  (Yijaya)  and  others  of 
his  people,  to  cure  the  horse  called  ‘  Sovereign  of  the  stable  ’  ( mandnracakra - 
vartin)  which,  while  in  the  City,  had  been  ailing.  [Thus]  he  was  at  that  time 
with  a  smaller  number  of  attendants. 

1287.  S'rfigdra,  Laksrnaka’s  son,  who  had  heard  of  Utpala's  plan  through 
trusted  persons,  made  a  report  about  it  to  the  king. 

1288.  A  person  whose  death  is  nigh  takes  his  enemy  for  a  friend,  just  as 
the  animal  at  the  slaughter-house,  even  while  it  sees  the  preparations  for  its 
slaughter. 

1289.  Neither  the  curse  of  the  Gandhfira  princess,  nor  the  words  of  the  angry 
Rsi,  nor  the  portents,  nor  even  his  own  divine  sight  which  showed  the  destruction 
of  the  family  [of  the  Pandavas],  enabled  Visnu  to  save  it.  Knowing  this,  too, 
who  would  [attempt  to]  change  destiny  ? 

1290.  The  king  said  insultingly:  “This  is  a  lie,”  and  pointing  at  him 
(S'n'jgara)  with  his  finger,  spoke  thus  to  Utpala  and  others  who  were  in  his 
presence : 

1291.  “  This  son  of  a  traitor  does  not  wish  that  good  should  come  to  me  from 
your  zeal,  and  tells  mo,  whether  from  his  own  account  or  by  others’  instigation,  that 
you,  0  Utpala,  are  a  rogue.” 

1292.  They  hid  their  fear  and  agitation  under  a  smiling  face,  and  boldly 
replied  :  “  Your  majesty  says  what  we  ought  to  say.” 

1293.  When  they  had  gone  outside,  he,  feeling  yet  a  little  alarmed,  called 
through  the  doorkeeper  two  or  three  distinguished,  steady  soldiers. 

1294.  Heaving  sighs,  he  remained  somewhat  agitated  and  pensive,  and  having 
tears  in  his  eyes  found  no  distraction  in  watching  the  dancing  and  singing. 

1295.  In  his  delusion  he  thought  of  his  friends,  too,  as  of  strangers,  just 
like  a  god  who,  owing  to  his  merits  [from  previous  births]  having  vanished,  is  about 
to  drop  from  the  sky. 

1296.  The  intimates  of  the  king  who  felt  alarmed  at  [seeing]  their  lord 
misguided  by  roguery,  wished  thoughtlessly  to  call  for  another  protector. 

1285.  For  Lakxmaka,  Prayaga’s  nephew,  the  angry  Rsi  ’  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Visvii- 
seeviii.  911.  mitra,  Kai.ivu  and  Narada;  see  Mrr/ulb/i.  xvr. 

1289.  The  allusions  are  to  stories  told  in  i.  14  sqq.  For  the  portents  foreboding  the 
the  Mahablifirata.  The  Gandhara  princess  is  destruction  of  the  Vrsnis,  comp.  xvi.  i.  1  sqq. 
Dhvtarastra’s  wife,  the  mother  of  Duryodhana  1291.  Correct  in  text  xtito  bharadyo0 . 
and  other  Kaurava  princes ;  for  her  curse,  1296.  Read  with  L  kamcid  for  A  kecid. 
comp.  Mahabh.  xi.  xxv.  37  sqq.  ‘  The  words  of  putkdram  (comp.  viii.  2592 ;  i.  369)  must  be 
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1297.  The  unfailing  grip  of  death  [shows  itself]  just  therein  that  people 
proceed  to  foolish  actions,  though  knowing  [them  to  be  such]. 

1298.  Utpala  and  the  rest  passed  two  anxious  days  keeping  their  eyes  open 
for  any  opportune  moment. 

1299.  While  they  were  watching  secretly  for  their  time,  the  king  on  the  third 
day  after  taking  his  hath  in  the  morning,  said  to  them  repeatedly  :  “  You  should 
go  to  your  houses  to  take  your  food.” 

1 200.  After  completing  his  daily  routine,  up  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
the  king  then  called  at  midday  Utpala,  through  messengers,  [to  meet  him] 
alone. 


1301.  Feeling  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  execute  his  plan  owing  to 
the  deserted  condition  of  the  palace,  he  proceeded  with  a  nervous  feeling  before  the 
king,  while,  his  followers  were  stopped  by  the  doorkeeper. 

1302.  The  king  called  in  J'lplghra,  his  younger  brother,  who  had  been  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  ordered  the  other  servants  to  keep  outside. 

1303.  When  some  trusted  councillors  were  delaying  [in  the  room],  he,  in 
anger,  let  escape  also  these  words,  which  were  true  :  “  Let  him  stop  here  who  is  a. 
traitor.” 


Execution 

1-1 


130-t.  Jte  allowed  only  a  betel-bearer  of  mature  age  and  the  learned  Tldhila, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  remain  in  his  presence. 

130.1.  Arghaileva  and  Thi/avnisyat  two  messengers  of  Tilchi,  were  present 
there,  as  it  happened,  without  being  acquainted  with  Utpala  a  design. 

1306-1307.  Utpala  had  posted  in  those  days  a  Dfunara  from  Vatlofm,  Su¬ 
khaya}  a  by  name,  an  adherent  of  Bhiksu,  at  a  short  distance  together  with  his  armed 
men,  in  order  to  assure  his  own  safety,  and  had  told  the  king  that  this  Dfunara 
would  start  to  carry  out  that  task  (Bhiksu’s  and  Ti Idea’s  murder)  after  saluting  the 
king’s  feet. 

1308.  While  the  king  was  thus  stopping  [with  them],  he  (Utpala)  brought  in 
Urasastnrdja  quickly,  after  telling  the  king  that  he  was  wanted. 

1309.  Seeing  on  entering  that  the  ante-room  was  empty,  he  bolted  the  door 
without  being  noticed. 

1310-1311.  The  king  whose  hair  was  wet  from  the  bath,  and  who  felt  cold, 
had  covered  his  whole  body  with  a  cloak,  and  his  dagger,  which  he  had  taken 
off,  lay  on  his  seat.  On  seeing  him  seated  in  this  fashion,  Vydahra  said  to 
Utpala:  “  Make  your  communication  to  the  king.  No  [oilier]  such  occasion  may 
occur.” 


taken  as  a  gerund  and  (hltaraih  from  the  1306.  For  Vfulautna,  compare  note  viii 
Sautra  root  de  (P.  W.,  5  *Jdu).  1264  on  Vadosaka. 
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Sussnla  murdered  by 
Ulpala  (a.d.  1128). 
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1312.  Excited  by  this  signal  he  went  before  the  king,  and  under  the  guise 
of  prostrating  himself  at  his  feet,  took  away  his  dagger  from  the  seat. 

1313-1314.  With  bewildered  eyes  the  king  saw  him  draw  it  from  its  sheath, 
and  had  scarcely  said:  “Fie,  what  treason!”  when  he  (Utpala)  stabbed  him 
first  on  the  left  with  that  very  [dagger].  Then  Prasastarfija  struck  him  on  the 
head. 

1315.  Vydghra  then  wounded  him  in  the  breast,  and  thus  these  two  struck 
him  several  times,  while  Utpala  did  not  strike  him  again  a  second  time. 

1316.  For  the  latter  knew  that  his  life  had  parted,  because  that  first  stroke 
had  penetrated  the  ribs  and  had  drawn  out  the  strings  of  the  entrails. 

1317.  ltdhila ,  who  had  run  to  the  window  to  shout  [for  help],  was  stabbed  in 
the  back  by  Vydglira,  but  did  not  give  up  his  life  for  two  or  three  Niilikfis. 

1318.  TJtpala  feeling  pity,  saved  from  his  own  people  the  poor  betel -bearer 
Ajjaka ,  who  was  fleeing  after  dropping  the  cubebs  ( haiihola )  and  other 
[ingredients]. 

1319.  When  the  tumult  rose  inside,  Tikha'x  men  and  other  conspirators,  who 
were  in  the  outer  hall,  began  to  plunder  with  upraised  weapons. 

1320-1321.  In  order  to  encourage  his  own  people  outside  who,  on  the  report  of 
TJtpala  having  been  slain  by  the  king,  were  being  cut  down  by  the  soldiers,  Utpala 
showed  from  the  window  the  body  with  the  bloody  weapon,  and  called  out :  “  I  have 
killed  the  king.  Do  not  let  his  band  escape.” 

1322.  On  hearing  this  evil  news,  the  royal  attendants  fled  everywhere  in  fear, 
while  the  rejoicing  conspirators  took  up  their  position  in  the  courtyard. 

1323.  On  leaving  the  hall,  the  murderers  slew  Ndgabi,  an  attendant,  of  the 
king,  who  had  entered  by  the  door  with  drawn  sword. 

1324.  Also  a  servant  of  Trailokya,  the  guardian  of  the  royal  bed-[ehan:b°r]. 
who  was  denouncing  the  treachery,  and  a  doorkeeper  were  killed  by  Tikku’*  people 
and  the  rest. 

1325-1326.  The  murderers  on  seeing  Sahajapdla,  the  ornament  of  Bhavulm'. 
family,  distinguish  himself  amidst  the  courage-forsaken  servants  of  the  king  b/ 
rushing  up  with  shield  and  sword,  went  out  by  a  side  door,  while  he  fell  to  the 
ground  wounded  by  the  strokes  of  their  followers. 

1327.  While  disgrace  stained  the  [whole]  Raj aputra  tribe,  he  alone  succeeded 
in  washing  off  shame  with  his  blood. 

1328.  Nona,  a  learned  Brahman,  who  came  in  their  way,  was  killed  by  the 

1317.  Nalika,  a  period  of  twenty-four  1325.  Regarding  lihdmkas  family,  see 

minutes.  viii.  1085. 

1318.  kaiikola  is  a  conjectural  reading  for  1328.  For  the  interpretation  of  daisika,  see 

the  impossible  kahkdla  of  A  L.  note  vi.  303. 
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followers  of  the  murderers,  because  they  mistook  him  for  a  Rajaputra  on  account 
of  his  appearance,  which  was  like  that  of  a  foreigner  ( daisika ). 

1320.  None  of  the  soldiers  pursued  the  murderers  when  they  saw  them  fleeing 
unhurt  towards  a  village,  as  if  they  had  from  rage  become  [motionless]  like 
pictures. 

1330.  Then  there  came  the  royal  relatives,  whom  the  king  had  made 
the  recipients  of  his  favours,  and  with  their  fat  bodies  covered  the  deserted 
courtyard. 

1331-32.  By  recording  and  describing  rogues  of  various  sorts  in  plenty 
from  King  Harm’s  story  onwards,  we  have  become  [hardened]  like  load-carriers. 
Yet  we  cannot  venture  to  name  those  persons  who  were  worse  than  wicked,  owing 
to  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  touching  upon  their  evil  deeds. 

1333.  Some  wretches  who  were  foremost  among  them,  looked  at  the 
dead  king  ;  thinking  it  an  act  of  great  courage  to  ascend  to  the  hall  from  the 
courtyard. 

1334-39.  The  dead  king  seemed  to  express  his  soul’s  regret  at  his  end  by  his 
teeth  biting  the  underlip  which  the  oozing  blood  made  quiver.  His  eyes  which 
had  become  rigid  at  the  thought :  “  How  have  I  thus  been  deceived  ?  ”  remained 
in  the  same  rigidity  after  his  death.  The  stream  [of  blood]  which  was  flowing 
from  his  wounds  and  was  darkening  his  body,  seemed  like  the  curling  smoke  left  by 
the  fire  of  his  wrath  which  had  been  extinguished  inwardly.  On  his  face  which 
[in  its  rigidity]  appeared  as  if  painted,  the  mass  of  blood  which  was  sticking  to  it 
like  red  lac,  had  effaced  [the  forehead]  marks  painted  with  sandal  and  saffron. 
He  was  lying  on  the  ground  naked  with  his  hair  sticking  together  owing  to  the 
coagulated  blood,  his  hands  and  feet  stretched  out  and  his  neck  resting  on  his 
shoulders.  On  seeing  him  thus,  those  meanest  of  men  did  nought  that  was  fitting, 
but  reviled  him  in  their  excitement,  saying :  “  Enjoy  the  fruit  of  your  unsociable 
nature.” 

1340.  As  they  fled  to  put  themselves  in  safety,  they  could  not  place  him  on  a 
horse  or  litter  and  take  him  to  be  burned. 

1341.  But  let  this  pass  as  a  task  which  would  have  caused  delay  !  Nobody 
even  threw  him  on  the  [burning]  logs  under  the  roasting  pans  or  put  fire  to  the 
house,  while  fire  was  at  hand. 

1342.  They  fled,  mounting  each  one  a  horse  of  the  king,  while  the  troops 
roaming  about  in  the  villages,  were  looted  by  the  Damaras. 

1343.  During  the  flight  on  the  snow-covered  roads,  the  son  did  not 

1341.  The  text  is  here  defective  of  A  L  emend  with  the  Calcutta  editors 

probably  in  several  places.  For  /casein  na  kascana. 


Sushala  restored 
(a.d.  1121-1128). 


Panic  in  palace. 


Flight  of  tho  royal 
troops. 
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Sussala  restored  protect  the  father  nor  the  father  the  son,  as  he  was  dying,  being  killed  or 
(a. 0.  1121-1128).  r  ’  J  & 

-  plundered. 

1344.  There  was  not  a  soldier  who  remembered  his  high  honour,  and 
did  not  abandon  his  weapon  and  clothes  when  set  upon  on  the  road  by  the 
enemy. 

1345.  The  Brahmans  Lavardja,  and  Yasordja,  who  were  skilled  in  military 
exercises,  and  the  chief  of  Kanda  were  the  only  three  who  fell  bravely  lighting. 

1346.  When,  then,  TJt.pala  and  his  men  saw  from  close  by  that  the  troops  had 
scattered,  they  entered  [again  the  palace],  cut  off  the  king’s  head  and  carried  it  off 
as  well  as  the  trunk. 

1347.  They  proceeded  to  Devamrasa,  and  the  king,  with  his  cut  off  head,  was 
made  a  spectacle  for  the  villagers  like  a  slain  thief. 

1348.  Thus  he  was  treacherously  murdered  on  the  new  moon  day  of  Phalguna 
in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  three  (a.d.  1128), 
after  having  passed  fifty-five  years  in  life. 

Jayasimma  hears  of  1349.  To  Simhadeva  the  evil  news  was  announced  by  his  milk-brother 

his  father’s  murder. 

Preman,  while  he  was  on  his  pleasure-couch. 

1350.  Fond  of  his  father,  as  he  was,  he  felt  at  that  time,  though  deprived  of 
his  sword,  the  same  emotion  as  is  felt  by  a  person  in  possession  of  his  sword  on 
receiving  such  an  evil  message. 

1351.  In  his  bewilderment  he  lost  all  recollection.  Then  at  length  recovering 
his  senses,  he  remembered  one  thing  after  the  other,  and  deprived  of  firmness  by 
his  misfortune  lamented  loudly  and  again  inaudibly. 

1352.  “  When  you  were  strenuously  on  my  account  ridding  the  kingdom  of 
enemies,  why  did  you,  0  king,  put  your  soul  in  subjection  to  the  vilest  [of 
men]  ? 

1353.  ‘  ‘  When  ultimately  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  enmity  you  were 
giving  interviews  to  your  enemies,  you  remained  unarmed,  and  honoured,  0 
father,  even  worthless  persons. 

1354.  “  Your  father  and  brother  in  heaven  had  their  wrath  appeased 
when  you  took  revenge  on  their  enemies.  Now,  however,  it  is  you  who  are  [there] 
tormented  by  wrath. 


1346.  The  term  vatfuka,  unknown  to 
the  dictionaries,  must  be  taken  on  the 
evidence  of  viii.  1459,  in  the  meaning  of 
‘  trunk  ’  or  ‘  corpse  ’  generally.  As  L  reads 
vatfukam  in  both  passages,  this  form  may 
be  accepted  as  the  correct  one  for  vus(u- 
varh  which  A  has  here.  For  other  reasons 
justifying  the  above  interpretation,  see  note 
viii.  1457-59. 


1347.  Tikka  resided  in  Devasarctsa ;  see 
viii.  522,  1009  sq.,  etc. 

1350.  It  appears  from  this  verse  that 
Jayamhhn  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death 
was  actually  in  prison,  or  at  least  under  guard ; 
see  above  viii.  1238  sqq. 

1353.  The  text  of  this  verse  is  scarcely 
quite  in  order,  and  aheteh  (L  ahetah)  in  par¬ 
ticular  suspicious. 
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1355.  “Do  not  look  with  envy  for  this  brief  time  on  Anaranya,  Krpa,  Drona, 
Jamadagni,  and  the  others  who  have  been  revenged  by  their  relatives. 

1356.  “  The  wrath  you  feel  is  to  be  regretted.  I  shall  remove  it,  0  king.  I 
do  not  feel  troubled  about  this  [revenge,  nor  should  I]  though  the  three  worlds  had 
to  be  attacked. 

1357.  “  Before  me,  as  it  were,  is  the  face  you  showed  when  looking  at  me, 
thrilled  and  smiling  with  tenderness  and  sweet  with  kind  words.” 

1358.  While  he  was  saying  this  and  more  in  lament,  and  yet  hiding  his 
agitation  in  deep  reserve,  he  saw  before  himself  his  father’s  ministers  mute  from 
shame,  pain  and  fear. 

1359.  What  wrath  advised,  prudence  forbade.  Even  thus  he  spoke  to  them 
some  words  of  hard  reproach  : 

1360.  “  Shame,  you  and  your  weapons  have  changed  for  the  worse  at  my 
father’s  end,  though  he,  seeing  your  noble  descent  ( saclvamsaldm ),  had  honoured 
you  with  riches  ( kosaih ). 

1361.  “Fie,  what  at  my  uncle’s  murder  the  eaters  of  food-remnants  did,  even 
that  you,  men  of  honour,  could  not  accomplish  now.” 

1362.  As  he  was  thus  reviling  them  with  two  or  three  [words?],  two  or  three 
ministers  who  came  into  his  presence,  induced  him  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
[immediate]  task. 

1363.  Some  recommended  that  he  should  start  for  Lohara  abandoning  the 
country,  and  advised  hurry  in  this  [flight]  on  account  of  the  danger  [which  would 
arise]  from  Bhiksu  as  soon  as  the  night  had  passed. 

1364.  Others  who  were  more  resolute,  advised  him  to  fight  for  the  throne, 
taking  assistance  from  Pancacandra,  Garget's  son,  who  was  in  Laliara. 

1365.  Nobody  indeed  thought  that  since  Sussala  was  no  more,  resistance 
could  be  offered  to  Bhiksu,  who  was  prepared  to  march  into  the  City  as  [if  it  were] 
his  own  house. 

1366.  The  king  felt  pained  at  such  ministers  not  putting  reliance  in  him,  and 
replied  :  “  To-morrow,  you  will  see  what  is  to  be  done.” 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128.1149). 


Council  of  Jiiyasiiiilia 
and  ministers 


1355.  The  context  shows  that  °jama- 
dayw/a°  must  ho  emended  into  °jama- 
datjmjvP. 

The  death  of  Drona  and  Jamadagni  is 
revenged  by  their  respective  sons,  Asvattlia- 
niiiii  and  Parasuriima ;  comp.  Mahdbh.  x. 
viii.  !)  sqq.  ;  hi.  cxvii.  6  sqq.  Anaranya’s death 
is  revenged  oil  Havana  by  Hama ;  see  ltdmdy. 
vii.  xix.  30  sqq. — Krpa  is  associated  with 
Asvatthaman  in  the  night  attack  which  the 
three  surviving  Kuru  warriors  make  on 


the  Pandava  camp,  but  nothing  seems  to  be 
told  of  a  son  of  his. 

1360.  The  words  sadvamsatdm  and  kosaih 
contain  a  pun,  and  can  be  understood  also  as 
referring  to  the  weapons  (‘  being  titted  to 
good  bamboos,’  ‘  with  covers  ’). 

1361.  The  burning  of  Uccala’s  body  by 
his  low-caste  parasol-carriers  is  alluded  to ;  see 
viii.  336  sqq. 

1362.  The  repetition  of  dvitrair  appears 
to  indicate  a  corruption  in  the  text. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-1149). 


Jayasiriiha  proclaims 
an  amneety. 


108  RAJATARA&GINI.  [VIII.  1367. 

1367.  From  regard  to  the  situation  he  did  not  show  how  troubled  he  was  by 
his  father’s  death,  but  posted  guardians  who  were  fully  prepared  for  keeping 
[proper]  watch,  over  the  treasury  and  other  [places  of  importance]. 

1368.  The  City  resounded  with  the  voices  of  the  people,  who  were  running  to 
and  fro  and  shouting  to  each  other  in  long-drawn  tones. 

1369.  That  night,  which  was  as  if  frequented  by  furious  Vetalas,  and  filled 
with  demons  of  the  Last  Night  ( Kalarutri ),  cast  terror  into  all  beings. 

1370.  The  king  remained  surrounded  by  lights  which  in  the  still  air  were 
motionless,  and  by  the  ministers  who  did  not  stir  [being  absorbed]  in  reflection, 
and  thus  he  thought  in  his  heart : 

1371.  “While  I  yet  live,  destitute,  and  without  a  protector,  there  lies  my 
father,  murdered  in  a  deserted,  dark  house,  where  the  doors  are  not  [closed],  and 
through  which  the  fierce  wind  is  passing. 

1372.  “  Oh,  misfortune,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  look  into  the  face  of  honourable 
men  in  the  assemblies,  until  I  have  wiped  off  such  an  unbearable  outrage  ? 

1373.  “How  will  the  officers  of  the  troops  arrive  from  regions  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  [at  a  time]  when  the  roads  are  impassable  owing  to  the  snow  ?  ” 

1374.  Keflecting  thus  on  different  matters  in  deep  humiliation  and  in  fear,  he 
passed  somehow  that  terrible  night. 

1373.  In  the  morning  he  stepped  out  into  the  pavilion  ( catuslrikd )  to  reassure 
the  citizens,  and  despatched  mounted  men  to  search  for  the  troops. 

1376.  Then  the  clouds  which  were  settling  down  on  the  earth,  began  to  fill 
up  the  roads  with  dense  masses  of  snow. 

1377-1379.  When  those  who  had  been  sent  out,  returned  after  having  exposed 
themselves  in  vain  ta  hardships,  without  having  even  from  afar  got  word  of  the 
troops,  the  king  reflected  for  a  short  time,  and  then  had  the  following  order 
circulated  in  the  City  under  the  beating  of  drums :  “  Whatever  a  person  may  have 
taken  to  himself,  that  is  now  forsaken  by  me,  and  amnesty  is  given  to  those  who 
have  joined  the  enemy,  guilty  though  they  may  be.”  Thereupon  the  citizens 
became  everywhere  attached  to  him  and  shouted  blessings. 

1380.  He  was  instantly  rewarded  for  this  unexceptionable  course,  which  meant 
an  almost  complete  departure  from  the  procedure  followed  by  the  immediately 
preceding  kings. 

1381.  He  who  had  stood  [before]  with  less  than  a  hundred  followers,  was  at 
that  very  time  surrounded  by  the  people  who  were  carried  away  by  sympathy. 

1382.  Laksmaka,  who  knew  how  to  address  the  people  with  kind  words,  and 


1377.  The  context  requires  necessarily  A  L  moffhasai0,  as  proposed  in  Ed. ;  and 
the  conjectural  emendation  moghadainyeghu  for  are  easily  confused  in  S'arada  characters. 
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knew  the  ways  of  [giving]  friendly  gifts,  obtained  before  the  king  the  position  of  ^  jA*  128*1149) 
chief  councillor.  - 

1383.  While  the  king  was  thus  wisely  pacifying  the  country  by  prudent 
measures,  there  arrived  Bhiksu  to  enter  the  City,  as  the  time  was  turning  on 
midday. 

1384.  With  him  then  appeared  such  a  mixed  host  of  troops  as  one  had  never 
seen  before,  composed  of  Damaras,  citizens,  horsemen  and  marauders. 

1385.  When,  on  the  news  of  his  opponent’s  death,  he  was  marching  upon 
the  City  lusting  for  the  throne,  he  was  as  king  addressed  by  'Tilaka,  the  son  of 
Kdka. 

1386.  “  Because  Sussala,  who  was  hated  by  all,  has  been  killed  by  the 
will  of  fate,  should,  therefore,  the  subjects  have  left  his  son  who  has  good 
qualities  ? 

1387.  “  Why  then  hurry,  0  king,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  day  to  enter  the  City  ? 

Proceed  to  Padmapura,  [while]  we  go  to  shut  off  the  enemy  from  the  route  [to 
the  City]. 

1388.  “  Should  then  Sujji  and  the  other  chief  officers  who  have  lost  their 
troops,  come  hack,  they  will  be  slain  there  or  stopped  with  their  armaments  and 
horses.” 

1389.  “  Then  after  two  or  three  days  you  will  for  certain  peaceably  occupy 
the  City,  invited  to  it  by  the  citizens  themselves.” 

1390.  He  (Bhiksu)  as  well  as  Kosthesvara  and  the  other  [rebel  leaders]  dis¬ 
regarded  his  advice,  and  said  with  a  smile  :  “  Enough  of  these  counsels  of  old  men.” 

1391.  His  own  people,  who  thinking  that  his  rule  had  come,  were  importuning 
him  for  various  decrees,  caused  him  to  delay. 

1392.  Hence,  as  his  troops  were  all  suffering  on  account  of  the  heavy  snow¬ 
fall,  he  stopped  for  the  time,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City. 

1393.  In  the  time  thus  gained  Paucacandra,  Garga’s  son,  arrived  with  his 
soldiers  by  the  side  of  the  king  who  was  destitute  of  troops. 

1394.  He  (Pancacandra)  then  marched  out  bravely  to  battle  together  with  the  uhiksoeara  attacked  by 
Bajaputras,  who  were  eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  having  abandoned  their  Pancacandra. 
slain  lord. 

1395-1397.  Bhiksu  s  soldiers  had  scarcely  noticed  their  unexpected  attack  and 
began  to  fight,  when  on  seeing  several  of  their  own  men  killed,  they  fell  somehow 
into  instant  disorder  on  all  sides.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  army,  Bhiksu,  Prthvi- 
hara  and  the  rest,  were  unable  to  rally  their  fleeing  troops,  and  fell  themselves 
into  an  unsoldierly  panic,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  before. 

1391.  By  susanajxittaJca n  are  clearly  meant  royal  decrees  regarding  grants,  appointments,  etc. 
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Jayakimha 
(a.d.  1128-1119). 


Sujji's  march  to 
S'nnayara. 


1398.  If,  on  'their  flight,  they  had  been  pursued  far  by  those  on  the  king’s 
side,  there  would  indeed  have  been  nothing  left  of  them  in  a  moment. 

1399.  When  those  [followers  of  Bhiksu]  had  at  last  turned  their  faces,  fate 
showed  a  kindly  face  to  the  afflicted  City  owing  to  the  new  king’s  greatness. 

1400.  Thus  were  divided  victory  and  defeat  between  the  two  kings.  Other¬ 
wise  the  people  had  thought  it,  and  otherwise  [it  came  about]  by  the  dispensation 
of  fate. 

1401.  Fate  whose  most  wonderful  power  cannot  even  be  imagined,  in  a  moment 
makes  a  man  to  fall  who  stands  firmly,  and  raises  another  who  is  about  to 
fall,  just  as  the  current  of  the  waters  [washes  away]  one  riverbank  [and  raises 
another]. 

1402.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  day  there  arrived  Sujji,  who  had  escaped  from 
several  dangerous  situations,  tired  out  like  a  snake  which  had  escaped  from  a 
mountain  [forest]  caught  in  a  conflagration. 

1403.  He  had  stood  at  the  village  of  Medhdcalcrapura  when  he  heard  of  the 
king’s  murder.  After  holding  council  he  did  not  start  during  the  night,  but 
stopped  there. 

1404.  He  awaited  llilhana  and  other  officers  who  stood  at  S'urapura  and 
elsewhere,  in  order  to  proceed  with  them  unobstructed  to  the  City. 

1405.  In  order  to  be  recognized  by  them  in  the  darkness,  he  then  had 
flaming  fires  kept  up  continually  on  the  roof  of  the  house  he  was  in. 

1406.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disobedience  of  their  soldiers,  who  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  they  got  lost  somewhere  at  night  and  did  not  reach  his  camp. 

1407.  In  the  morning  he  then  started,  and  was  not  for  a  moment  left  alone  by 
the  Damaras,  who  pursued  him  in  the  rear  and  made  attacks. 

1408.  The  people  who  accompanied  him,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
he  put  in  front  and  guarded  them  on  the  march,  just  as  a  herdsman  [guards]  his 
cattle. 

1109.  By  turning  back  and  holding  out  [against  the  enemy]  with  fifty 
mounted  men,  he  was  able  to  protect  them  for  some  short  time. 

1410.  The  road  was,  however,  hemmed  in  by  masses  of  vines  and  a  multitude 
of  trees,  and  pressed  as  he  was  by  bold  enemies,  he  lost  people  at  every  step. 


1403.  The  position  of  Medhucakrnpuru  is 
unknown.  As  Sujji  awaits  there  detachments 
from  K'urapura  before  marching  for  S'rinagar, 
it  might  be  concluded  that  the  place  was 
somewhere  in  Madavarajya  near  the  route 
from  S'upiyanto  K'rinagar.  The  name  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  compound  of  two  local  names,  Med /id 
being  prefixed  to  distinguish  this  dukmjmm 
from  other  localities  of  the  same  name;  comp. 


for  another  Cakrapura  near  Parihasapura 
iv.  213. 

The  name  of  the  present  Tsolc'-'pur,  a 
village  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  E.  of 
Kral'por  on  the  S'upiyan  high  road,  eirc. 
74u  52'  30"  long.  34°  0'  15"  lat.,  goes  also  back 
to  Cakrapura.  From  the  subsequent  mention 
of  Padmapura,  viii.  1413,  it  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  latter  placo,  so  closo  to  S'rinagar, 
cannot  be  meant  in  our  passage. 
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1411.  He,  while  longing  to  repay  his  debt  [of  gratitude]  to  his  dead  lord  and 
his  lord’s  son  who  was  in  distress,  could  there  save  himself  only. 

1412.  What  is  this  to  those  who,  like  beasts  of  prey,  cannot  await  an  opportune 
time  even  if  they  are  sure  to  meet  death  [in  their  enterprise]  ? 

1413.  The  fierce  Damaras  of  the  Khadutl  district  had  posted  themselves  in 
the  vicinity  of  Padmapura,  in  order  to  stop  him  on  his  disastrous  march  and  to 
kill  him. 

1414.  It  so  happened  that  8' rlvaka  who,  with  a  large  force  had  started  from 
the  village  of  Kheritaldlasa,  came  marching  by  that  road. 

1415.  Believing  this  [minister]  whose  detachment  was  intact,  to  be  Sujji, 
they  fell  upon  him  and  killed  and  plundered  his  soldiers. 

1416.  In  that  fight  Merit  and  Sajjana,  two  cavaliers,  were  killed.  Malla , 
Valla' v  son,  was  wounded  and  died  after  a  few  days. 

1417.  There  is  a  place  there  called  Udipapurabdla,  which  was  then  difficult 
to  pass  owing  to  the  water  flowing  through  the  swamp  made  by  the  flood. 

1418.  When  S'rivalca,  whose  soldiers  had  been  blocked,  [got]  outside 
Padmapura  and  was  proceeding  there  fighting  at  every  step,  an  arrow  struck  his 
neck. 

1419.  When  the  Damaras  found  out  that  he  was  not  Sujji,  they  looted  him, 
helpless  as  he  was  owing  to  that  wound,  hut  spared  him  from  regard  for  their 
former  friendship. 

1420.  While  they  were  busily  engaged  carrying  off  the  mass  of  stores 
plundered  from  S'rivaka's  force,  and  some  had  gone  away,  Sujji  passed  the  road 
without  mishap. 

1421.  The  longer  life  destined  for  the  lion  may  clear  the  road  [for  him]  by 
destroying  the  trap  and  arrow  [set  by  the  hunter],  through  a  wanderer’s  accidental 
entry  into  the  forest. 

1422.  Sujji  after  passing  through  Padmapura  with  his  silent  soldiers,  was 
recognized  by  the  Damaras  when  he  got  near  the  inundation  swamp. 


1414.  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  position 
of  this  village,  which  is  mentioned  here  alone. 
It  is  possible  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  is 
taken  from  the  Kheri  district ;  comp,  note 
viii.  1403. 

1416.  This  Malla  had  previously  been  in 
charge  of  Kheri  for  a  short  period  ;  see  viii. 
9(50,  9(57. 

1417.  Assuming  that  bala  is  here  a  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Ks.  term  bal,  ‘  place,’  which  is 
extremely  common  at  the  end  of  local  names 
in  Kasmir  (comp,  note  iii.  317),  we  can  trans¬ 
late  Udipapurabdla  as  ‘place  whore  flood  water 
flows,’  The  same  place  is  designated  below, 


viii.  1422,  as  udipaHvabhra.  The  low-lying 
marshy  ground  immediately  below  Padmapura 
vPampar)  on  the  right  river  bank  is  still  ex¬ 
posed  annually  to  inundation  from  the  Vitastii. 

1419.  S' rivaka  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Yasoraja,  who  had  been  exiled  by  Sussala  and 
had  subsequently  joined  Bhiksu.  He  had 
also  himself  been  once  in  exile ;  see  viii.  534, 
1009,  1151. 

1421.  The  text  of  this  verso  is  not  quite 
clear,  though  the  purport  must  be  as  above 
indicated,  yantrepi  seems  to  be  treated  as  a 
Dvandva  compound. 


JAYA8IMHA 

(a.d.  1128-1149). 


Fight  at  Padmapura. 
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[VIII.  1423. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-1149). 


Roynl  officers  be¬ 
sieged  by  Damaru*. 


1423.  Without  heeding  their  plundering  the  stores,  weapons  and  other 
[property]  of  his  foot-soldiers,  he  crossed  the  swamp,  and  with  his  mounted 
men  reached  ground  fit  for  horses. 

1424.  Subsequently,  when  the  danger  from  the  enemy  had  passed,  he 
from  afar  threatened  his  opponents  with  frowns,  shaking  of  the  forefinger  and 
words  of  abuse. 

1425.  Taking  along  his  parasol,  which  alone  they  had  abandoned  in  fear, 
he  quickly  marched  into  the  City  and  came  with  tears  in  his  eyes  before  the 
king. 

1426.  When  he  had  arrived,  the  king  dropped  in  his  presence,  just  as  [if  he 
had  been  his]  elder  brother,  the  fear  of  the  enemy’s  onset  along  with  tears  made  hot 
by  pain. 

1427.  The  Mahattama  Ananda,  son  of  Ananta,  was  killed  that  day  by 
Damaras,  while  on  the  march  in  the  village  of  Locanoddarn. 

1428.  On  account  of  the  intolerable  exactions  which  he  had  inflicted  in  the 
form  of  taxes  [levied]  on  various  auspicious  occasions  (maiigali/adcinda)  and  other¬ 
wise,  nobody  pitied  him  when  he  came  to  a  miserable  end. 

1429.  Bhdxa,  a  follower  of  Sujji,  fled  from  Lidcapuin/a  and  betook  himself, 
when  tired,  into  the  courtyard  of  [the  temple  of  Visnu]  Avcintisvdmin  at 
Avantipura. 

1430.  He  and  the  ‘  Kampanodgrfdiaka  ’  Ksrmdiuinda  were  besieged  in  it  by 
the  incensed  Damaras  of  lfoladd. 

1431.  Indurdja,  from  Kul  a  raja's  family,  an  officer  of  the  army,  was  also 
besieged  at  Dhydnvdddva  by  Ti/.  foi,  whereupon  he  pretended  to  join  the  latter. 

1432.  Piucadcva,  too,  and  many  other  leaders  of  troops  were  kept  in  Kramu- 
rdjija  besieged  by  Damaras. 


1423.  The  road  to  STinagar  on  the 
right  river  hank  leads  ovor  an  open  alluvial 
plateau  after  passing  the  marshes  immediately 
below  Padmapura,  referred  to  in  note  viii. 
1417. 

1427.  Reg  anting  this  A  nan  da,  see  viii.  633. 

The  position  of  Locanoildfira  is  unknown. 

The  word  uihlara  in  the  second  part  of  tho 
name  represents  the  Ks.  whir,  the  designation 
of  the  alluvial  plateaus  or  Karewas  in  tho 
Valley  ;  comp.  J)/ii/dnodddrn,  viii.  1131.  Thus 
(tusi/ioddiint,  <S ’riv.  iv.  465,  592,  596,  repre¬ 
sents  the  modern  (Ids  Utlar  on  the  way  from 
Ramuh  to  Khanpur  Sarai,  and  Dfnnodarod - 
darn,  b'riv.  iv.  620,  the  present  J)umadar 
(Jdttr.  For  tho  older  term  suda  for  6uch 
plateaus,  see  note  i.  157. 

1428.  Taxes  levied  on  marriages  and  other 


festive  occasions  seem  to  be  referred  [i-: 
comp,  regarding  such  imposts  in  modern  ti>  >r 
note  v.  167. 

1429.  Regarding  Lukapuinja  (L6k:ibavan 
see  note  iv.  193.  For  the  temple  of  A  rant i- 
svthnin  at  Avantipura  (Vant'por),  see  note 
v.  45. 

1430.  The  title  kampmiodyrdhaka  desig¬ 
nates  evidently  some  official  connected  with 
the  army  (for  knmpana,  see  note  v.  447).  The 
term  occurs  oidy  here. 

Regarding  Holadtl,  the  modern  Vular  Par- 
gana,  see  note  i.  306. 

1431.  1 )/ij/iinoddilrfi  cannot  be  identified 
at  present.  Judging  from  viii.  1508,  1510  it 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Valley;  comp,  also  Jonnr.  120.  Regarding 
the  formation  of  tho  name,  see  note  viii  1427. 
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1433.  Tims  the  king’s  followers  were  slain  and  wounded  in  various  localities, 
just  as  young  birds  that  on  the  fall  of  the  tree  have  been  thrown  out  of  their 
nests  [placed]  on  it. 

1434.  Many  who  were  without  shoes  and  clothes  had  their  feet  frozen  off  in 
the  snow,  and  died  on  the  roads  worn  out  by  hunger. 

14:15.  At  that  time  one  could  see  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  City,  only  people 
whose  bodies  were  covered  with  straw. 

143i;.  Also  Citraratha  and  others  who  were  soon  to  become  great  ministers 
took  to  grass  as  their  festive  dress. 

14:17.  Even  on  the  second  day  the  clouds  did  not  stop  for  a  moment  from 
sending  down  snow,  and  kept  even  the  birds  from  flying. 

1438.  Dhanya  leaving  his  soldiers  behind,  then  came  over  to  Siinliadrra  from 
the  force  of  Tihilim  who  stood  at  Vaiinyrdvia. 

1439.  All  the  soldiers  of  Jlhiksu  were  also  ready  to  turn  towards  the  City, 
when  they  heard  that  the  king  was  receiving  kindly  his  (llhiksu’s)  followers. 

1110.  Then  when  the;  [rival]  kinsman’s  power  was  waning  and  the 
opportunity  arrived,  four  queens  came  forth  [from  the  palace]  to  follow  the  king 
into  death. 

1441.  The  people,  benumbed  by  the  fear  of  a  hostile  attack  and  by  the 
sudden  hard  frost,  were  not  able  to  conduct  them  to  the  distant  burning- 
ground. 

1 412.  Therefore  they  burned  their  bodies  in  haste  near  [the  Viharaof] 
Slcandabhavana,  which  was  not  far  from  the  palace. 

14 111.  The  Queen  Devalalchd,  who  came  from  Campd,  and  whose  beauty 
was  as  great  as  the  Creator  could  make  it,  entered  the  fire  with  her  sister 
Taralalclchd. 

1441.  Jajjnld  from  ValJdpura,  who  excelled  by  her  virtues,  died  there,  and 
Hdjalalsvu,  too,  the  daughter  of  Gnyyrt,  was  consumed  in  the  fire. 


Jayasi.hu  A 
(A.D.  1128-4!)). 


Burning  of  Suss.da 
queens. 


1436.  See  for  Citraratha,  viii.  I  IS;?.  Hii'O, 
etc. 

1438.  Literally  the  ‘village  which  has  as 
the  iirst  part  of  its  name  the  word  raaa,'  i.o. 
Vanaijrnma  To  this  name  would  correspond 
a  modern  Km.  Vavi/dm.  There  are,  as  far  as 
1  know,  two  villages  in  Kasmir  called  laa- 
t/tlm.  One  is  in  the  Hamal  J’argana,  circ. 
74°  25'  long.  34°  I!)'  hit., the  other  in  Kut"har, 
circ.  75°  21'  long.  33°  43'  hit. 

As  Blnksacara’s  chief  adherents,  Prthvihara 
and  his  family,  had  their  seats  in  S'amfdfi- 
Harnal,  the  first-named  locality  might  he 
meant;  comp.  viii.  1  !?(;l . 

VOL.  II, 


1442.  The  distance  from  KhmaChavav, 
which,  as  shown  in  Note  K.  vi.  137,  marks  the 
place  of  the  iSLaiulahlai raaarihdra ,  to  the  site 
indicated  in  note  vii.  18(1  sq.  as  the  likely 
position  of  the  *  new  palace,’  is  scarcely  more 
than  throe-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  way  lies 
entirely  through  quarters  which  must  have 
Been  included  in  the  city  of  Kalinina’s  time. 
The  burning-ground  on  the  Mdipsum  island 
(see  viii.  33! I)  lay  outside  the  city,  and  was 
thus  exposed  to  an  attack. 

1444.  I  tegarding  Jaijata,  see  note  viii.  1083  : 
for  lUijalahrmi ,  viii.  4 CO. 
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.Tayasimita 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


1445.  The  Damaras,  who  thought  that  the  new  king  would  keep  the  throne 
from  their  own  lord  only  till  the  snow  had  melted,  gave  him  the  [nick-]  name- of 
Jlimardja  ( ‘  the  Snow-king  ’). 

1446.  Bhiksu  then  saw  the  head  of  Sussala  which  was  brought  to  him,  and 
burned  it,  as  it  were,  with  his  looks  which  flamed  with  the  fire  of  his  deep 
hatred. 

1447.  Kosthesvara,  Jyesthapdla  and  others  wished  to  do  to  that  [head]  the 
last  honours  (i.e.  cremate  it),  but  as  those  who  were  about  him  would  not  suffer 
it  (?),  he  in  his  animosity  forbade  them. 

1448.  He  eager  to  fight  was  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  City  when  the  snow 
had  stopped  falling,  and  knowing  from  the  indifference  shown  by  his  followers  that 
they  were  drawn  towards  the  enemy,  he  spoke  thus  : 

1449-1450.  “I  had  been  thinking  that  if  Prthclhara  lived,  I  should  obtain 
the  throne  by  force.  But  if  he  were  killed,  I  should  become  master  of  the  land  as 
soon  as  the  [rival]  kinsman  (Sussala)  died.  By  the  will  of  fate,  however,  it  has 
come  otherwise,  because  on  the  contrary,  though  the  opponent  is  killed,  yet  my  hope 
of  the  throne  is  gone. 

9 

1451.  “  But  then  what  need  is  there  of  that  throne,  which  is  useful  only  for 
material  pleasures  ?  Who  else  could  attain  [as  fully]  as  I  have  that  what  is  fit  for 
the  ambitious  ? 

1452.  “  The  head  of  him  who  before  threw  to  the  ground  the  heads  of  my 
ancestors,  rolls  about  to-day  at  my  palace-gate. 

1453.  “  While  he  destroyed  the  happiness  of  those  before  me  during  ten 
months,  I  have  made  him  suffer  all  kinds  of  misfortune  during  ten  years. 

1454.  “  Having  thus  accomplished  my  task  I  shall  turn  to  good  use  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  comfort,  having  appeased  the  torments  of  my  mind.” 

1455.  After  saying  this  and  the  like  he  went  to  Tikka,  and  after  the  latter 
had  bowed  down  before  him,  he  bestowed  upon  him  in  kindness  a  golden  jar,  a 
white  parasol  and  other  [gifts]. 

1456.  The  assurance  [with  which  he  was  inspired]  by  him  (Tikka),  made  his 
hope  for  the  throne  rise  again  and  seize  him  like  a  demon.  Then  he  came  [back] 
and  stopped  reflecting  inwardly  and  suffering  from  the  cold. 


1447.  F  or  Jyesthapdla,  see  viii.  864. 

The  translation  given  above  of  the  words 
amhdsannat din  ..  .  bhajatd  is  doubtful.  L 
reads  amahu°.  The  text  is,  perhaps,  defec¬ 
tive. 

1449-50.  These  lines  seem  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  death  of  Prthvihara,  the  last 
mention  of  whom  in  our  narrative  is  viii.  1397. 


That  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  such  an 
important  event,  may  be  due  either  to  an  omis¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  text.  There  is  certainly  a  corrup¬ 
tion  in  vipanndm.  Instead  of  correcting  with 
the  Calc.  Ed.  vipannah,  I  now  prefer  to  read 
vipanne,  which  agrees  better  with  the  con¬ 
text, 
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14-57-1459.  The  lavanyas  had  kept  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  king  under  a 
guard,  in  order  to  inflict  upon  it  other  extreme  outrages.  SajjaJca,  however,  a 
soldier  from  the  City,  had,  though  on  the  enemy’s  side,  thought  inwardly  from  a 
sense  of  gratitude :  “  Why  such  a  state  for  the  ruler’s  body  when  he  is  dead  ?  ” 
and  had,  after  obtaining  access  under  the  pretence  of  curiosity  and  overcoming  the 
guards  in  combat,  burned  the  trunk  ( vdstuha ). 

14(!o-1462.  From  the  mouth  of  a  person  who  was  under  inspiration  from  the 
gods,  there  had  spread  a  rumour  which  had  made  the  people  expect  with  certainty  a 
future  event  similar  to  his  (Sussala’s)  murder.  [This  rumour  was  to  the  effect]  that 
he  had  been  a  destroyer  of  his  subjects  since  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and]  ninety-four,  because  lie  had  become  possessed  by  demons 
which  east  him  into  delusions.  It  was  in  full  agreement  with  this  that  the  man  who 
had  cut  off  his  head  and  had  carried  it  about,  was  found  to  have  died  while  asleep. 

146:5.  Bh-il-su,  forsaking  decency  by  a  degrading  piece  of  conduct,  then  sent  the 
enemy’s  head  to  Ildjapurl  to  show  his  implacable  hatred. 

1464-1465.  There  the  Queen  Sanbhdyyafokhd,  a  daughter  of  TJecala , 
endeavoured  to  slay  by  [the  hands  of]  her  own  servants  those  who  carried  her  uncle’s 
head.  At  length,  after  Iidjapurl  had  thus  been  thrown  into  disturbance,  the  head 
came  before  Somapdla,  her  husband,  who  was  stopping  at  a  distance. 

1466-1467.  The  councillors  of  the  wretched  Khava- prince  who,  as  he  used  to 
get  drunk  with  liquors  and  otherwise  behave  like  a  rustic,  was  to  be  pitied  as  [though 
he  were]  a  beast,  and  who  was  entirely  led  by  others, — discussed  freely  in  various 
ways  what  was  to  be  done  with  that  [head],  each,  according  to  his  character, 
displaying  his  sense  of  decency,  or  the  contrary. 

1408.  Ncajapdla ,  however,  who  was  then  with  his  brother,  having  obtained  a 
brotherly  reconciliation,  would  not  suffer  that  his  benefactor  should  be  dishonoured 
in  the  head  which  [was  all  that]  remained  of  him. 

1469.  Also  far-sighted  people  who  feared  in  the  end  a  punishment  from 
Kaimlr,  advised  that  he  (Somapala)  should  in  every  respect  pay  the  [last]  honours 
to  this  head  of  his  [liege]  lord. 


Jayasimha 
(a.  i).  1128-49). 


Disposal  of  Sussalu's 
body. 


1457-59.  It  is  soon  from  those  lines  that 
not  only  the  cut-off  head  of  Sussala,  but  the 
rest  of  his  corpse  too,  had  been  carried  off  by 
L'tpala  and  his  men  when  they  broke  into 
tin;  palace  a  second  time  after  the  flight  of  the 
royal  troops  ;  see  viii.  I .‘{1(5.  If  this  had  not 
been  the  case  and  the  headless  trunk  of  the 
king  had  been  left  by  them,  it  would  be 
hard  to  understand  why  Jayasiiiiha,  who  was 
master  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the  palace 
(comp,  the  reference  to  the  latter,  viii.  1442), 
should  not  have  arranged  for  the  burning  of 


the  trunk.  It  is  necessary  to  indicate  this, 
as  the  expressions  used  by  Kalhana  in  viii. 
J.‘>46  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might  be,  and 
have  accordingly  been  misunderstood  by 
former  interpreters. 

1460-62.  K.  attributes  the  sudden  death 
of  the  person  who  had  mutilated  Sussala’s 
body,  to  the  same  uncanny  beings  who  had 
taken  possession  of  this  body  during  the  last 
years  of  the  king’s  life. 

1468.  For  Nayapala,  sec  viii,  619  sqq. 
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Jayasij'jha 
(aj>.  1128-49). 


Siege  of  Avantipura. 


1470.  If  one  were  to  see  the  jackals  merrily  keeping  company  with  the  lion, 
then  fate  may  be  altered. 

1471.  At  Gopdlapura  then  his  enemies  cremated  his  head  on  wood  of  the 
black  aloe  and  sandal. 

1472.  As  he  had  repeatedly  won  and  lost  the  royal  power,  as  he  had  often 
had  his  reverses  and  successes  on  the  battle-field,  as  he  had  passed  through  various 
long  plights  and  disasters — so,  too,  there  were  seen  at  the  time  of  his  death 
most  strange  occurrences. 

1473.  Who  else  had,  like  he,  his  head  cremated  in  one  country,  and  the  rest 
of  his  body  in  another? 

1474.  When  Tikka  and  the  rest  were  then  marching  on  the  City  by  way  of 
Acantipura,  they  stopped  there  in  order  to  kill  Bhdsa  and  the  others  who  had 
already  before  been  besieged. 

1475.  Though  they  fought  them  by  lighting  fires,  throwing  stones  and 
making  breaches,  they  could  not  overcome  them  notwithstanding  their  great  efforts. 

1476.  Being  slain  by  those  who  kept  inside  the  temple  courtyard  which  was 
protected  by  mighty  stone  walls,  they  could  neither  stay  nor  move  on. 

1477.  While  they  were  thus  delayed,  the  king  wisely  utilized  the  interval  for 
bribing  and  winning  over  the  Damaras  of  Khaduvl. 

1478.  After  he  had  taken  hostages  from  them  he  quickly  despatched  Sujji, 
together  with  Paucacandra  and  others,  to  relieve  Bhdsa  and  his  companions. 

1479.  He  had  not  reached  Avantipura,  when  Tikka  and  the  rest  scattered  on 
seeing  Kayya’s  son  (Vijaya)  and  others  who  formed  his  advance  guard. 

1480.  Bhdsa  and  those  with  him  left  the  temple  and  joined  Sujji,  after  killing 
those  who  followed  behind  the  routed  enemy. 

1481.  When  the  commander-in-chief  returned  to  the  City  in  triumph, 
Tndurdja,  too,  with  his  followers  left  Tikka  and  came  back. 

1482.  The  king  then  placed  Gitraratha,  S'riva[ka],  Bhdsa  and  others  in  charge 
of  the  Podagra  [post],  the  ‘  Gate,’  the  Khcri  [district]  and  other  offices  [respectively]. 

1485.  Though  Sujji  retained  his  offices  as  before,  yet  he  too  had  to  watch  tho 
face  of  the  chamberlain  (Laksmaka).  What  need  bo  said  of  the  other  ministers? 


1470.  K.  refers  to  tho  honourable  dis¬ 
posal  which  Bhiksacara  had  denied  to  tho 
head,  and  which  it  was  yet  destined  to  find  at 
the  hands  of  others.  The  general  purport  of  the 
verse  must  be  as  shown  above ;  but  the  text 
is  not  in  order.  For  Aye,  which  is  one  syllable 
short,  and  for  which ycna  has  been  conjectured, 
L  reads  yonya,  which  is  equally  impossible. 

1471.  The  Gopdlapura  here  mentioned  must 
be  situated  in  Rajapuri  territory,  and  can 
hence  not  be  the  place  referred  to  in  v.  244. 


1474.  See  above  viii.  1429. 

1476.  Both  the  great  ruined  temples  at 
A  cantipura  have  quadrangular  courts  of  largo 
dimensions  which  arc  enclosed  by  colonnades 
backed  with  massive  walls ;  see  plans  and 
photographs,  Cole,  Anc.  Build.,  pp.  25  sqq. ; 
also  note  v.  44-45. 

1481.  Compare  viii.  1431. 

1482.  F  or  pdduyra  and  Khcri,  see  notes 
vii.  210 ;  i.  335. 

1483.  For  Laksmaka,  Sussala’s  and  Jaya- 
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1481.  Tho  chamberlain  had  to  be  treated  with  consideration  also  by  the  king 
[himself],  as  he  was  esteemed  by  countless  cliques  of  Damaras,  and  was  directing 
intrigues  for  causing  dissensions  among  them. 

1484).  There  was  in  the  host  of  enemies  not  one  who  at  his  instigation  did 
not  join  the  king  or  [at  least]  was  not  preparing  to  join  him. 

1486.  The  king  cunningly  appeared  to  conceal  in  his  behaviour  the  fact  of 
his  being  the  ruler,  and  would  not  even  take  his  food  without  taking  his 
(Laksmaka’s)  opinion. 

1487.  While  he  ( Jayasiiiiha)  had  thus  secured  just  within  the  City  room 
enough  to  stretch  his  legs,  he  kept  nursing  the  fruit  which  was  ripening. 

1488.  Bhiksu  after  gathering  all  the  Damaras  at  Vijcu/esvara,  marched  then 
at  the  close  of  S'isira  (months  of  Magha  and  Phalguna)  towards  the  City  in  the 
hope  of  taking  it. 

M8!».  The  Damaras  when  they  saw  such  unity  in  the  mass  of  their  troops  as 
had  never  been  witnessed  before,  thought  then  that  the  kingdom  had  passed  into 
JJhik.su’*  hands,  and  felt  alarmed. 

1400-1491.  They  thought  that  as  he  had  watched  in  familiar  intimacy  the 
character,  courage,  friends,  enemies,  etc.,  of  each  single  one  [among  them],  he 
would  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  throne,  start  to  attack  them.  [Hence]  they 
held  council  and  secretly  sent  messengers  to  Somapala  [of  Rajapuri],  offering  him 
the  throne,  whereupon  he  also  despatched  an  envoy. 

1492.  They  thought  that  as  on  account  of  the  defects  of  his  person  and 
character  he  was  no  better  than  a  brute  animal,  they  would  have  the  pleasures  of 
the  rule  entirely  for  themselves. 

1493.  Fate  did  not  allow  that  worst  of  evils  to  come  upon  this  land  as  planned 
by  the  assembly  of  those  robbers  ( daxyu )  who  had  cast  away  decency  in  their  lust 
after  enjoyments. 

1494.  Let  the  disgrace  alone  !  But  could  this  land,  even  for  a  short  while,  have 
been  ruled  by  such  a  person  on  the  throne,  who  was  unfit  even  for  being  a  slave? 

149-5.  The  man  of  straw  with  his  face  scorched  by  fire,  protects  the  rice-crop 
by  frightening  the  flocks  of  sparrows.  If  he  were  put  up  to  protect  the  forest- 
trees,  what  could  he  do  there  to  the  destructive  wild  elephants  ? 

1496.  His  (Somapala’s)  envoy  who  kept  close  by  Bhiksu'*  side,  under  the 
pretence  of  [offering  his  lord’s]  congratulations,  secretly  induced  the  Damaras  to 
offer  hostages. 

1497.  In  Vaisakha  thereupon  Sujji  started  for  the  attack,  and  marching  from 
the  City  in  great  haste  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Gambhlrd. 

sirhha’s  chamberlain,  and  tho  latter’s  chief  1497.  Regarding  this  river  name,  see  note 
adviser,  see  viii.  911,  1286,  1382.  viii.  1063. 


•Tavasimiia 
(a.i>.  I  12S-49). 


Dfimarns  in  n  itric  w 
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S’ljji's  victory  on  the 
Gam/tkiri. 


Flight  of  Bhikfdcara. 
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1498.  Praiseworthy  was  his  enterprise  that  lie  went  forth  singly  undertaking 
to  fight  so  great  a  coalition  of  brave  men. 

1499.  In  the  course  of  bold  enterprises  it  is  not  wonderful  if  by  the  will  of 
fate  a  hundred  thousand  are  defeated  by  a  single  man  in  battle,  or  a  single  man  by 
a  hundred  thousand. 

1500.  Unable  to  cross  the  river  owing  to  the  want  of  a  bridge,  he  watched 
the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  who  were  shooting  arrows. 

1501.  For  two  or  three  nights  he  and  they  stopped  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
river,  ready  equipped  and  mutually  prepared  to  w'atch  for  any  opportunity  [favour¬ 
able  for  an  attack]. 

1502.  Then  Svjji  had  a  bridge  constructed  with  boats  brought  from  Avanti- 
pura,  and  he  himself  crossed  on  a  boat  together  with  his  horse. 

1503.  The  enemy’s  troops  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  crossing  with  a  few 
soldiers,  became  agitated  like  a  row  of  trees  shaken  by  the  wind. 

1504.  All  in  a  moment  might  one  see  him  ascending  the  bank,  the  bridge  got 
ready,  the  soldiers  crossing,  and  the  enemy  scattered. 

1505.  No  swordsman,  no  trooper,  no  spearman  or  archer  was  able  to  turn  back 
from  the  fleeing  force  and  show  his  face. 

1506.  As  the  saddle  on  Kosthcs  cara’s  horse  got  loose,  owing  to  the  girth  not 
having  been  secured  tightly,  his  horsemen  stopped  on  the  way  for  a  moment. 

1507.  They,  too,  after  fixing  the  saddle  disappeared  quickly  on  Sujji's  pursuit, 
like  a  column  of  dust  whirled  up  by  the  wind. 

1508.  The  enemy,  whose  troops  were  slain,  plundered  or  scattered,  met  in 
their  shattered  state  in  Dhyanoddara  and  other  villages. 

1509.  B/idsa,  too,  who  had  gone  in  front,  put  the  enemy  to  flight  after 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Vitasta,  which  is  before  Vij ayesvara. 

1510.  When  then  the  commander-in-chief  arrived  on  the  following  day,  after 
having  passed  the  night  at  Vijayaksetra,  the  enemy  retreated  from  Dliyd- 
noddura. 

1511.  When,  after  stopping  there  for  a  few  days,  he  was  preparing  to  move  to 
Devasarasa,  lie  was  joined  by  Tikka's  relatives,  who  came  deserting  their  party. 

1512.  After  marching  into  Devasarcisa  he  placed  in  Tikka's  seat  ( upavesana ) 
the  two  chief  men  among  them,  Jayaraja  and  Yasordja,  sons  of  Bhojaka. 

1513.  Pursued  by  him  Bhiksu  and  others  proceeded  to  S'urapura  and 
Kos/hesvara  and  the  rest  to  their  territories,  while  their  hosts  scattered. 

1508.  For  Dhyanoddara ,  see  viii.  1431.  1510.  The  direct  distance  from  the  Gam- 

1509.  There  is  still  a  bridge  over  the  bhira,  i.e.  the  lowest  part  of  the  Visoka’s 

Vitasta  at  Vipbror,  corresponding  to  the  one  course,  to  Vijayesvara  is  only  about  four 
here  mentioned.  miles. 
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1514.  Flying  in  great  danger,  Snmapdla  s  envoy  abused  his  lord  :  “  Where 
have  I  been  sent  by  that  son  of  a  slave-girl  ?  ” 

1515.  He  thought  that  his  [lord’s]  ambition  that  was  to  be  served  by  such 
great  and  exciting  undertakings,  was  just  as  if  a  she-jackal  were  seized  with  the 
desire  of  rivalling  the  lioness. 

1516.  Thus  Sujji  in  a  few  days  cleared  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
lord’s  son  that  kingdom,  which  owing  to  his  lord’s  perversity  had  been  lost  for  a 
long  time. 

1517.  The  king  proceeded  to  approach  by  means  of  bribes  also  the  strong 
Damaras  of  S'amdld  and  other  [parts]  and  the  townsmen  who  stuck  to  Bhilcsu. 

1518.  Having  resolved  to  test  the  king’s  power  and  to  do  thereafter  what 
seemed  proper,  they  [met]  for  a  combined  attack  and  gave  battle. 

1519.  At  Ddirrwdara  took  place  that  battle  which  devoured  many  a  brave  man, 
and  in  which  the  masses  of  soldiers  as  they  rushed  about  hidden  by  the  dust, 
resembled  actors  dancing  behind  the  curtain. 

1520.  Sahajapdla  by  protecting  his  wounded  father  who  had  fallen  into 
K osthesvara’s  power,  obtained  fame  [for  himself  and]  for  his  subjects. 

1521.  Equal  were  the  exertions  of  the  king  and  of  Bhilcsdcara  there. 
Yet  Bhilcsu  on  that  day  met  with  such  a  defeat  as  could  not  have  been 
thought  of. 

1522.  From  that  time  forward  there  could  not  be  seen  in  lllnlcsu’s  army  that 
soldier  in  the  evening  who  was  there  in  the  morning,  nor  he  who  was  there  to-day, 
on  the  morrow. 

1526-24.  When  thus  the  townsmen  and  Hamaras  were  deserting  the  enemy  and 
joining  the  king,  from  whom  they  received  suitable  grants  and  honours,  there  arose 
in  Manujesvara  and  Koslha  a  certain  anxiety  to  go  over  to  the  king’s  side,  eager 
as  the  two  were  for  profits  and  comforts. 

1525.  On  ascertaining  this,  llliilcsu  started  in  the  month  of  Asadha  from 
Kdkaruha  along  with  his  own  personal  followers  in  order  to  proceed  abroad. 


1514.  Compare  viii.  1491  sqq. 

1518.  Bead  with  Durgapr.  te  for  A  tain  ; 
compare  above  viii.  1296. 

1519.  By  Ddmodard  is  certainly  meant 
the  J)dm"(lnr  (h/ar  to  the  S.  of  S'rinagar 
which  is  called  by  K.  Ddmoihirasfala,  i.  157, 
167,  and  ‘the  jungle  of  I  huuodara  ’  {Damn- 
dardranya),  vi.  185.  Compare  note  i.  166. 

1520.  Xuhuja  pdht ,  as  viii.  1520  show  s,  is  one 
of  the  descendants  of  lilidru/« ,  mentioned  in 
viii.  1086  among  the  Rajput  chiefs  supporting 
Sussala.  He  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
Sahajika  of  viii.  1085  (see  Corrigenda);  lldmu- 
pala  named  in  the  latter  passage  is  his  father. 


1524.  Manvjpsrarrt  is  Prthviharas  younger 
brother  (see  viii.  1060),  and  as  such  one  of 
Bhiksficara’s  chief  supporters. 

Kostha  is  an  abbreviated  name  of  Prthvi- 
hara's  son  who  has  previously  (viii.  1261,  1590, 
etc.)  been  mentioned  under  his  full  name  as 
Kost ///■.< rara ;  another  more  frequently  used 
abbreviated  form  is  Kosthaka  (viii.  1587,  1707, 
2005),  etc.).  Compare  for  a  similar  abbrevia¬ 
tion  (bhimavat)  note  viii.  182  (Gargaeamlra, 
G argil).  Kosthesvara  -  Kosthaka’s  descent 
from  Prthvihara  is  clearly  proved  by  viii.  2748, 
2912. 

1525.  For  Kdkaruha,  see  viii.  1264. 
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1526.  Though  the  chief  Damaras  came  then  after  him,  and  from  a  remnant 
of  attachment  tried  to  conciliate  him,  they  could  not  hold  him  back  in  his 
anger. 

1527.  Kosthesvara,  who  as  the  son  of  a  libidinous  woman  had  no  morals,  was 
filled  with  eager  desire  for  his  (Bhiksacara’s)  beautiful  wives. 

1528.  But  who  could  touch  the  lion’s  mane,  the  jewel  in  the  serpent’s  hood, 
the  flame  of  the  fire,  or  [Bhiksacara’s]  wife  while  he  lived  ? 

1529.  Somapala,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sussala's  son,  did  not  give 
him  a  refuge  in  his  dominion  when  he  wished  to  seek  shelter  [there]. 

1530.  Then  frightened  by  the  endeavours  which  that  [ruler]  made  every¬ 
where  against  his  life,  he  proceeded  to  Sulharl,  which  was  a  locality  difficult  of 
access  on  the  border  of  his  territory. 

1531.  Even  the  gods  have  no  pity  in  Trigarta,  no  morals  in  Campa,  no 
generosity  in  the  Madra-l&xid,  and  no  good-will  in  Ddrviibhisurci. 

1532-33.  His  councillors  gave  him  this  advice  :  “  The  king  freed  from  fear  is 
likely  to  oppress  the  Damaras  while  you  are  away.  Therefore  in  time  they  will 
themselves  call  you  [back]  and  make  you  king.  Let  us  hence  go  to  Naravar  mail's 
country  to  ask  for  what  is  proper.”  Yet  he  did  not  accept  this  advice  though  it  was 
the  right  one. 

1534.  He  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  father-in-law  to  stop  in  his 
house  with  a  limited  retinue,  and  his  followers  left  him. 

1535.  Then  when  the  Hamaras  distinguished  by  their  power,  proceeded  to  the 
City,  it  appeared  as  if  bridegroom-processions  were  taking  place  at  a  time  when 
auspicious  moments  ( lagna )  are  easy  to  find. 

1536.  When  the  people  saw  each  one  of  them  more  [splendid]  than  the  king 
with  his  [pack]  horses  (?),  parasols  and  steeds,  they  magnified  the  rough  valour 
which  King  Sussala  [had  shown]  in  his  firm  resistance. 

1537.  Kosthesvara  chiefly  attracted  the  looks  of  the  women,  possessed  as  ho 
was  of  noble  bearing,  beauty,  youth,  and  lovely  apparel. 


1530.  »S 'nlhriri,  I  am  unable  to  identify. 
From  viii.  1596,  it  appears  that  it  was  some¬ 
where  to  the  W.  of  ltnjapuri. 

1531.  F  'or  Triynrta  (Kangra),  see  note 
iii.  100;  for  Campa  (Camba),  vii.  218;  for 
J)drvdbhisdra  (lower  hills  between  the  Jelilam 
and  Cinab),  i.  180. 

Madradesa  is  an  old  name  of  the  central 
Panjab  between  the  Bias  and  the  Jelilam  (or 
Cinab);  comp.  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geoyr. 
p.  185. 

The  verse  probably  reproduces  a  proverbial 
saying  of  K.’s  time.  Rajapuri  is  clearly  in¬ 


cluded  in  tho  judgment  passed  on  Dirva- 
bhisara. 

1533.  For  Naraiarman ,  king  of  Malava, 
see  viii.  228. 

1534.  Dehyapdla,  the  Thakkura  on  the 
Candrabhaga,  is  meant ;  sec  viii.  554,  1(554. 

1535.  Allusion  is  made  to  certain  periods 
of  tho  year  when  astrological  conditions  are 
favourable  for  marriages,  and  when  accord¬ 
ingly  marriage-processions  are  frequent. 

1536.  If  the  text  is  correct,  some  distinc¬ 
tion  of  tho  kind  indicated  above  must  be 
intended  between  asm  and  U  tray  a. 
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1538.  In  the  land  where  the  troubles  were  ended,  the  noise  of  the  drums  of 
the  Damaras  marching  in  numerous  bands  was  like  the  music  of  festivals. 

1539.  Ksira,  too,  and  all  the  other  Damaras  from  Madavarajya,  whose  hosts 
of  soldiers  were  awe-inspiring,  were  by  Laksmalca  .brought  over  to  the  Icing’s 
side. 

1510.  To  be  admitted  into  the  house  of  the  chamberlain  [Laksmaka]  was  a 
great  honour  also  for  the  royal  servants,  owing  to  the  attachment  which  the  prince 
had  for  him. 

1541.  As  the  villages  had  been  plundered  by  the  Lavanyas ,  the  king  found 
that  time  when  expenditure  reached  a  high  level,  as  hard  to  pass  as  a  time  of 
scarcity,  though  his  wealth  was  like  that  of  Kubera. 

1542.  The  king  took  from  among  the  Damaras  those  who  were  fit  (?),  into  his 
salaried  service,  and  thus  increased  [the  number]  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 
inner  court  ( abhyantara )  while  reducing  [the  number  of  the  persons]  of  the  outer 
court  ( bdhya ). 

1543.  Tisyavaitiya,  Aryliadeva  and  other  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  murdered 
his  father,  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  [in  the  fashion]  suited  for  high-treason. 

1544.  In  four  months  from  the  day  of  his  father’s  death  he  had  brought  it 
about  that  the  country  obeyed  no  one  else,  and  was  quite  his  own. 

1545.  But  the  City  was  without  splendour,  the  citizens  deprived  of  all  means, 
and  the  land  overrun  by  numberless  Damaras  who  were  like  kings. 

1546.  An  enemy  capable  of  all  tasks  was  firmly  established  at  a  short  distance. 
The  councillors,  feudatories,  together  with  [all]  who  belonged  to  the  outer  and 
inner  court,  were  leaning  towards  the  enemy. 

1547.  There  was  not  one  old  man  in  the  palace  to  give  advice ;  all  the 
servants  [of  the  king]  were  chiefly  bent  on  unlawful  acts,  and  perfidy  was  their 
sole  practice. 

1548.  This  general  state  of  affairs  which  the  king  found  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign,  should  be  remembered  by  persons  of  judgment  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  [succeeding]  events  in  order  that  they  may  understand  them 
thoroughly. 

1549.  At  this  given  occasion  his  numerous  good  qualities  may  be  briefly 
described  here,  though  they  will  have  to  be  mentioned  very  frequently  yet 
[hereafter]. 

1550.  The  qualities  of  those  whose  character  is  very  deep,  cannot  be 

1542.  The  form  par  at  in  A  L  is  clearly  above  conjecturally  as  if  the  text  had 
corrupt,  as  the  context  requires  an  object  sdrdn. 

to  the  mmyrhnan.  No  satisfactory  emen-  For  abhyantara ,  bdhya,  comp,  note  viii.  426. 
dation  suggests  itself.  I  have  translated  1543.  Compare  viii.  1305. 
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appreciated,  unless  one  carefully  examines  the  preceding  and  succeeding  [facts]  and 
acquaints  himself  with  the  narrative  given  in  illustration. 

1551.  If  we  examine  [carefully]  the  qualities  such  as  they  are  in  reality,  of 
a  king  who  is  under  our  direct  observation,  we  shall  not  fail  as  regards  an  impartial 
judgment. 

1552.  Nobody,  indeed,  is  clever  [enough]  to  penetrate  the  true  character  of 
another  such  as  he  is  [in  reality].  How  [should  he  then  penetrate]  that  of  such  a 
king  of  superhuman  power  ? 

1553.  Nobody  here  whose  judgment  is  obscured  by  his  own  bad  deeds,  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  exceptional  and  winning  greatness  of  faithful  wives ; 
of  a  friend  who  is  alike  in  luck  and  ill-luck  ;  of  a  poet  skilled  in  descriptions,  and 
of  a  king  who  is  the  friend  of  all  people. 

1554.  How  should  then  the  mind  of  everybody  find  its  way  to  a  right  con 
elusion  as  regards  the  nature  of  his  virtues  and  faults  which  is  so  wonderful  ? 

1555.  Uneven,  indeed,  are  the  features  also  in  His  character.  Not  perceiving 
the  excellence  of  their  [aggregate]  result,  the  people  have  concluded  that  there 
were  faults. 

1556.  There  is  not  one  action  of  the  cloud  which  does  not  benefit  others. 
Some  [plants]  open  their  blossoms  at  the  flashes  of  lightning,  which  are  painful 
to  the  eyes,  and  other  [plants]  come  forth  at  the  long  thunders  which  hurt  the  ear. 
Yet  the  dull-minded  people  recognize  in  it  no  other  virtue  but  the  giving 
of  rain. 

1557.  On  hearing  of  his  transcendental  virtues  as  observed  by  direct 
perception,  the  people  will  feel  convinced  as  regards  the  [great]  deeds  of  former 
kings. 

1558.  Without  rising  from  his  scat,  he  made  by  his  frown  the  kings 
( hliudhnrdn )  tremble,  just  as  the  elephant  of  the  quarter  (duiniiiju)  [makes  the 
mountains  ( bhudhardn )  tremble]  by  shaking  his  skin. 

1559.  The  kings  carry  hidden  in  themselves  the  pain  caused  by  the  fear  of 
him,  while  the  hosts  of  their  armies  ( vdhinl )  wail,  just  as  the  oceans  [keep  hidden 
in  themselves]  the  submarine  fire,  [while  the  hosts  of  rivers  flowing  into  them 
wail]. 

1560.  The  moon  of  the  glory  of  former  kings  became  invisible  in  the  world, 
being  flooded  by  the  radiance  of  that  sun  among  kings. 

1556.  Certain  plants  are  supposed  to  1559.  Comp,  for  the  pun  on  the  word 
open  their  blossoms  at  the  fall  of  the  light-  vdhinl,  note  iv.  146. 

ning,  and  others,  like  the  mushroom,  to  1560.  The  moon  is  supposed  to  reccivo 
come  forth  from  the  ground  at  the  sound  the  waters  attracted  by  the  sun  during  the 
of  the  thunder;  comp.  e.g.  MeyhcnUUa,  i.  12,  bright  half-month.  When  the  moon  is  filled 
21,25.  she  begins  to  wane. 
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1561.  Whoever  looks  at  him,  sees  ever  his  lord  ( Uvara )  facing  himself,  just 
as  in  looking  at  a  correctly  modelled  image  of  the  god  [S'iva,  one  finds  it  always 
facing  oneself]. 

1562.  Constant  in  his  kindness,  he  never  takes  back  what  he  has  granted. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  removes  the  fear  which  he  caused  to  the  enemies,  when  they 
make  their  submission. 

1563.  Nobody  can  face  him  except  his  own  reflection  on  his  drawn  sword,  and 
no  one  can  return  his  thundering  voice  except  the  echo. 

1564.  His  voice,  which  is  not  oversharp  in  anger,  but  impressive  in  kind¬ 
ness,  resembles  a  sword  which  has  only  a  single  sharpened  edge. 

1565.  Those  supported  by  this  [king]  who  is  of  noble  birth  ( akujanman ),  and 
who  diffuses  never-fading  happiness,  are  strong  like  the  shoots  of  the  wishing 
tree  [which  does  not  grow  on  the  earth  ( akujanman ),  and  blossoms  in  never-fading 
beauty]. 

1566.  The  ministers  recognized  in  the  king  the  power  of  his  greatness, 
though  his  inscrutable  nature  made  it  difficult  to  notice,  and  he  [again]  paid 
attention  to  them  on  every  occasion. 

1567.  The  chamberlain  [Laksmaka],  having  risen  to  power,  did  not  allow 
other  ministers  to  rise,  as  the  stem  of  the  plant  called  Esa  [does  not  allow  other] 
trees  to  grow  up  by  its  side. 

1568.  He  was  uprooting  all  with  the  greatest  ease,  as  if  they  were  blades  of 
grass.  The  powerful  Janalcasimha  alone  could  not  be  ousted  by  him. 

1569.  He  being  familiar  with  the  king  from  his  boyhood,  acquainted  with  all 
affairs  and  having  sons  grown  into  youths,  could  indeed  not  be  harmed  in  any  way. 

1570.  Then  when  he  (Laksmaka)  was  aiming  at  a  conciliation  by  means  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  his  (Janakasimha’s)  son,  Chudda  by  name,  humiliated  him  by 
showing  arrogant  contempt. 

1571.  In  his  anger  at  this  he  (Laksmaka)  was  searching  for  an  opportunity 
[of  revenge],  and  by  means  of  strenuously  repeated  denunciations  caused  the  king 
to  take  a  dislike  to  Janalca  and  his  sons. 

1572-1573.  The  latter  two  who  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  king,  and  who 
were  presuming  [upon  him]  after  he  had  got  to  the  throne,  owing  to  their 
mothers’  intimate  familiarity,  gave  occasion  for  such  [denunciations],  inasmuch  as 
they  imprudently  made  in  the  very  palace  a  royal  display  in  respect  of  their  horses, 
litters,  outfits,  baths,  meals,  and  the  rest. 

1574.  It  is  by  no  means  proper  that  the  ruler  should  keep  on  a  footing  of 

1561.  The  round  Lihga,  the  image  of  1573.  For  °yogyo°  we  have  evidently  to 
Isvara,  i.e.  S'iva,  is  meant.  correct  °yugyo° 
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equality  with  his  contemporaries  after  he  has  risen  to  power.  It  is  a  great 
humiliation  for  the  row  of  lotuses  when  they  have  grown  up,  to  be  jumped  over 
by  a  baud  of  frogs. 

1575.  Having  got  this  [fact]  for  a  wall  upon  which  to  paint  the  fictions  of 
their  gross  slander,  their  enemies  roused  in  the  king  ill-feeling  against  their 
whole  set. 

1576.  In  the  month  of  S'ravana,  the  grateful  king  then  proceeded  to 
Vijayesvara  in  order  to  pay  honours  to  the  victorious  commander-in-chief  (Sujji). 

1577.  In  the  meantime  the  returning  Utpala  had  been  killed  deep  in 
the  mountains  by  PiTicadcva,  the  commander  of  the  watch-station  ( dranga )  of 
S'iirnpura. 

1578.  He  had  come  back  from  Pusydnnndda,  in  order  to  raise  a  revolt, 
and  had  been  caught  by  the  commander  of  the  watch-station  (drangddhipa)  who 
was  searching  for  his  horses. 

1579.  lie  had  fallen  to  the  ground  wounded  in  the  knee-joint  by  an 
arrow.  Yet  before  dying  he  killed  a  soldier  of  his  opponent  who  had  approached 
him. 

1580.  When  the  king  was  returning  after  having  paid  honours  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  was  stopping  at  Avantipura,  the  commander  of  the  watch- 
station  placed  the  enemy’s  head  before  his  door. 

1581.  That  [commander]  who  wore  his  beard  in  a  thick  knob,  and  who  was  a 
hammer  for  the  heads  of  the  enemies,  drew  out  the  painful  dart  of  deep  wrath 
[from  the  king’s  heart]. 

1582.  When  thus  the  king’s  first  expedition  had  seen  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  the  people  took  him  for  one  of  those  [kings]  who  exterminate  all  their 
opponents. 

1583.  After  his  return  to  the  City  some  guilty  persons  fled,  while  Jana- 
Icasimha  and  some  others  were  put  in  prison. 


1577-78.  Regarding  this  ‘  watch-station 
of  hi'  drapnra  ’  ( H  iir'por),  seo  note  v.  39. 

I’uxydnandda  lias  boon  identified  innoteviii. 
959  with  tlie  present  village  of  Pusidna  on  the 
Punjab  side  of  the  Pir  Punts  ill  Pass.  We  have 
already  found  it  mentioned  above  as  a  favourite 
retreat  for  rebel  refugees  from  Kasmir.  The 
commander  of  the  frontier-station  evidently 
caught  Hussain’s  murderer  in  one  of  the  high 
alpine  valleys  near  the  Pass  as  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  break  into  Kasmir  territory;  comp, 
my  Notes  on  the  Pir  Pantsdl  ltoute ,  J.A.S.B., 
1895,  p.  383. 

The  circumstance  of  the  rebel  having  been 
caught  (jirujahvarc,  ‘deep  in  the  mountains,' 


is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  commander 
of  the  watch-station  had  gone  to  look  after 
his  horses  which  were  grazing  there.  It  is 
the  general  custom  to  this  day  in  Kasmir  to 
send  horses  and  ponies  to  the  high  alps  or 
Marys  within  convenient  reach,  and  to  allow 
them  to  graze  there  during  the  summer 
months  (Asadha,  S'ravana,  Bhadrapada). 
Many  hundreds  of  animals  can  thus  be  met 
annually  grazing  unguarded  below  the  snows 
of  the  Pir  Pantsal  range. 

1581.  The  word  drddhikd  found  only  here, 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  ddilhikd, 
‘  beard,’  Manusmrti ,  v.  283  (>  Ks.  dur). 
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1584.  Kosthesvara  and  others  then  turned  hostile  to  the  king,  as  some  persons 
who  had  fled  caused  them  to  become  afraid  of  him. 

1585.  In  Karttika  the  active  illustrious  king  marched  out  to  S'amdld  and 
attacked  in  various  localities  the  enemy’s  host,  which  was  fierce  in  battle. 

1586.  llddiijrdma,  where  King  Sussala  and  those  [of  his  side]  had  lost  their 
renown,  was  burned  by  Snjji  whose  valour  was  mighty. 

1587.  Kosthaka  and  the  rest  then  being  pressed  by  the  king,  called  in 
Bhiksdcara  who  came  back  once  more  lusting  for  the  throne. 

1588.  After  having  marched  in  a  single  day  fifteen  Yojanas,  he  reached  the 
hill  village  called  S'ilikdkotta. 

1589.  Driven  by  his  ambition,  that  proud  [prince]  thought  nothing  of  the 
fatigue  which  arose  from  marching,  pained  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  in  fear  of  the 
enemy. 

1590.  If  fate  is  hostile,  success  turns  away  from  the  ambitious,  just  as  the 
flag  on  a  chariot  when  the  latter  moves  against  the  wind. 

1591.  For  the  one  the  mere  start  suffices  for  success  ;  the  other,  however 
great  his  zeal,  finds  his  efforts  to  he  in  vain.  The  Amrta  was  drawn  from  the 
ocean  by  the  churning  mountain  (Mandara)  after  a  moment’s  contact,  hut  not  by 
the  son  of  Himalaya  (Mainaka)  though  he  had  long  been  [in  contact  with  it]. 

1592.  The  river  which  has  left  its  abode,  makes  one  falsely  believe  that  it  is 
flowing  up  again,  when  on  its  entry  into  the  ocean  it  is  pushed  back  by  the  tide- 
wave.  There  is  no  rise  again  for  those  whom  fate  has  brought  down. 

1593.  Strength  though  he  showed  for  such  great  exertions,  hostile  Fate  yet 
obstructed  his  success  at  the  very  beginning. 

1594.  Prthviharas  younger  brother  (Manujesvara)  who  had  been  worsted, 
not  knowing  that  he  had  arrived,  placed  himself  at  that  very  time  under  the  king’s 
protection,  after  cutting  off  his  own  finger. 
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1586.  F  or  Ilatlit/rdma,  the  present  Ar’gdm 
in  the  N again  Pargana,  see  note  i.  340;  for 
the  defeat  alluded  to  comp.  viii.  072. 

1588.  S'ililcdkolfa  is  mentioned  once  more, 
viii.  2205,  hut  neither  passage  allows  of  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  As  a 
Yojana,  equal  to  four  Krosas  (Kos),  must  be 
counted  as  the  equivalent  of  about  six  miles 
(see  notes  i.  205 ;  vii.  093),  the  march  here 
referred  to  would  have  comprised  ninety 
miles.  Assuming  that  the  distance  is  given 
with  approximate;  accuracy,  this  performance 
might  justify  the  extravagant  popular  belief 
regarding  Bhiksacara’s  marching  powers,  re¬ 
ferred  to  viii.  703.  The  pretender  must  be 
assumed  to  have  started  from  Dehgapala’s 
residence  on  the  Cinab,  where  lie  had  found 


a  refuge  (viii.  1534,  1054).  But  as  the  exact 
position  of  this  place  is  not  known,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
route  which  Bhiksacara  may  have  followed  at 
this  irruption. 

1591.  When  Indra  clipped  the  mountain’s 
wings,  the  mountain  Mainaka  escaped  to  the 
ocean,  where  he  has  since  been  hidden ;  see, 
e.g.  llamay.  v.,  i.  114  sqq. 

1594.  The  cutting  of!'  of  a  finger  as  a 
sign  of  unconditional  surrender  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle;  comp.  v.  150; 
viii.  1738,  2272,2308,  3300;  also  note  vii.  86. 
From  the  description  of  Mallarjuna’s  conduct, 
viii.  2308,  it  appears  that  the  person  who  had 
been  made  a  prisoner  could  claim  the  victor’s 
mercy  by  presenting  to  him  his  cut-oil'  linger. 
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1595.  KostheSvara  and  lie  then  came  to  him  when  they  heard  of  his  arrival, 
but  were  incapable  of  action,  just  like  two  spell-bound  snakes. 

1590.  After  the  two  had  made  him  rest  in  another  place  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  march,  he  departed  by  the  route  of  the  Karlcotadranga  and  proceeded  to 
Sulharl. 

1597. -  And  there  he  stopped,  burning  with  the  restless  desire  of  invading 
Kasmir,  while  his  powerful  arms  itched  from  excessive  self-confidence. 

1598.  While  he  was  searching  for  an  opening  [to  break  in],  just  like  the 
water  of  a  flood,  the  king  too,  who  had  returned  to  the  City,  was  planning  counter¬ 
measures. 

1599.  The  chamberlain  who  was  without  an  equal  among  the  ministers,  was 
unable  to  bear  up  with  Sujji’s  excessive  haughtiness  and  was  eagerly  bent  on 
prosecuting  intrigues. 

1000.  Then  the  elder  brother  of  Dhanya  (Udaya)  who  had  purified  his  body 
by  immersion  in  the  water  of  the  Gadcjd,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  fickle  king. 

1  (501 .  He  and  his  people  who  were  familiar  to  the  king,  and  had  been  held  in 
regard  by  him  for  a  long  time,  became  then  troubled  in  their  mind  because  they  got 
no  offices. 

1602.  While  he  (Jayasimha)  was  placing  the  burden  of  affairs  on  his  father’s 
ministers,  these  shallow-minded  persons  could  not  bring  themselves  to  await  their 
time. 

1603.  The  chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  secretly  bent  on  ousting  Sujji, 
allied  himself  with  them,  though  they  were  not  friends,  because  [he  recognized  that] 
they  would  be  very  useful  [for  that  purpose]. 

1604.  When  then  some  months  had  passed,  the  king,  as  fate  willed,  fell 
suddenly  ill  with  a  skin-disease  [lutd)  which  increased. 

1605.  As  his  recovery  was  made  doubtful  owing  to  [the  appearance  of] 
boils,  tumours,  diarrhoea,  indigestion,  and  other  ailments,  the  country  became 
agitated. 

1606.  While  the  lord  [of  the  land]  was  in  such  a  condition,  his  dynasty  being 


1596.  That  Kdrkofadraitya  was  the  special 
name  of  the  Drahga  or  watch-station  situated 
on  the  Tos-hnaidiln  route  to  Lohara,  is  clearly 
proved  hy  viii.  1997.  The  position  of  this 
watch-station  has  been  fully  discussed  in  note 
vii.  140.  It  is  marked  hy  the  present  village 
of  J) r ft »//  in  the  Biru  Pargana. 

This  Drahga  seems  to  have  received  its  speci¬ 
fic  name  Kdrkota  from  the  mountain  ridge  now 
called  Kdkotlar,  along  which  the  route  leads  for 
about  six  miles  before  ascending  to  the  Kasmir 
side  of  the  pass  (see  map).  Ks.  Kukodar  might 


well  be  derived  from  an  earlier  name,  *Kdrko(a- 
dhara,  or  some  similar  form ;  dar,  probably 
from  Skr.  dhara,  is  found  at  the  end  of  several 
Kasmir  mountain  names.  Also  in  S "rir. 
iii.  4(53,  Kdrkoticdrant/a  undoubtedly  desig¬ 
nates  the  watch-station  on  the  To.y'maidan 
route. 

Regarding  Sulharl,  see  note  viii.  1530. 

1600.  That  Udaya,  the  brother  of  Dhanya, 
is  meant,  is  seen  from  viii.  1083,  2337 ;  comp, 
note  viii.  1(524. 

1603.  Connect  in  Ed.  tc  ’ yahantmt ydh . 
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singly  maintained  by  him,  and  the  enemy  powerful,  the  Damaras  on  the  latter’s 
side  saw  the  kingdom  already  ruined. 

1607-1608.  Considering  what  action  was  beneficial  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  Sujji  wished  then  to  put  on  the  throne  the  king’s  only  son  Parmdndi,  who 
was  born  from  the  illustrious  Gunalehha  and  was  [then]  five  years  old,  and  consulted 
about  this  with  his  (Parma  ndi’s)  maternal  uncle,  the  son  of  Gary  a  (Pahcacandra). 

1609-1610.  “  Sujji,  together  with  his  son,  wishes  to  betray  you,  while  you  are 

in  such  a  condition,  and  is  now  cunningly  treating  day  and  night  with  Paueacandra 
and  his  people.”  Thus  spoke  then  the  chamberlain  who  had  found  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  at  his  instigation  Dhanya  and  the  rest  to  the  king,  and  the  latter  took 
this  to  be  true. 

[1611-1614.  Verses  describing  generally  the  thoughtlessness  of  kings  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  misled  and  imposed  upon  by  foolish  parasites.  The  life  and 
position  of  honourable  persons  are  at  the  mercy  of  rogues  whose  whimsical 
suggestions  captivate  the  simple-minded  ruler] . 

1615.  Is  he,  indeed,  ever  seen  that  king,  whose  mind  is  firm,  and  whom 
rogues  cannot  plainly  make  dance  like  a  mechanical  doll  ? 

1616.  Alas,  that  universal  ruin  which  rises  from  the  kings  not  being  able  to 
discriminate  between  their  servants,  it  does  not  cease  even  at  the  present  day  owing 
to  the  subjects’  sinfulness. 

1617.  When  Sujji  came  as  before  to  inquire  after  the  king’s  health,  he  saw 
that  guards  had  been  placed  [at  the  door]  from  distrust,  and  felt  afflicted. 

1618.  He  recognized  that  in  the  king’s  heart  kindness  ( ddlcsinya )  had  turned 
into  disfavour  (vchnatd),  just  as  in  the  image  reflected  by  the  mirror  [right  is  turned 
to  left],  and  became  indifferent. 

1619.  When  his  visits  to  the  palace  became  rare,  owing  to  his  feeling  annoyed, 
the  intriguers  removed  altogether  that  attachment  which  the  king  had  felt  for  him. 

1620.  Also  the  deceitful  Citraratha,  the  son  of  a  Brahman  councillor  ( dsthdnn - 
dvija)  and  a  follower  of  Sujji,  ruined  the  king’s  welfare  by  his  counsels,  which 
raised  opposition. 

1621.  When  the  king  had  recovered  he  (Sujji)  was  seen  in  the  palace  dis¬ 
tributing  rich  gifts  to  express  his  joy.  As  he  went  outside  he  expected  to  be 
called  [back  by  the  king,  but  this  not  having  happened],  he  went  to  his  house. 

1622.  The  king  did  not  conciliate  him,  but  considered  the  way  in  which  he 
could  bo  attacked,  as  he  had  a  powerful  army  [at  his  disposal]. 

1607-8.  Sec  viii.  460.  “  holding  the  position  [of  a  Brahman 

1620.  Compare  regarding  the  term  councillor].” 
asthdnadvija,  note  vii.  85;  for  Citraratha,  1621.  For  the  meaning  of  prdrthandrthi , 
viii.  1436,  1482.  — bhuh  could  also  mean  compare  viii.  1627. 
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^  JaVj lC2n.  Thinking  that  if  lie  wore  deprived  of  liis  offices,  his  followers,  having 

-  nothing  to  hope  for,  would  abandon  him,  he  quickly  bestowed  his  official  charges  on 

others. 

1021.  The  king  granted  the  garland  (sraj)  of  the  office  of  chief-justice 
(r<lj ax  11  ulna)  to  Dhauyci,  that  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  Udaya,  and  the  charge 
of  Khvrl  to  Rilhana. 

1025.  Then  when  the  king  had  openly  shown  his  hostility  by  the  withdrawal 
of  his  offices,  Svjji  found  himself  with  but  few  followers  remaining  and  became 
alarmed. 

Sujji  goes  into  exile.  1020.  Thereupon  this  proud  man  feeling  dishonoured  set  out  from  the  City  for 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  Gavrjd,  taking  with  him  the  bones  of  King  Suss  ala. 

1027.  When  on  leaving  he  was  passing  near  the  royal  palace,  he  eagerly 
expected  to  be  asked  [to  stop],  but  neither  the  king’s  attendants  nor  the  king  him¬ 
self  held  him  back. 

1028.  Ill  order  to  manifest  the  pride  he  took  in  having  him  (Sujji)  banished, 
the  chamberlain  placed  his  own  son  over  the  escort  to  guard  him,  his  treasure  and 
other  [property], 

102!).  He  (Sujji)  felt  pained  when  he  thought:  “  Lalcsmalca  has  given  me 
his  son  as  a  guard,  [as  if  to  show]  that  punishment  and  favour  were  dependent  on 
himself.” 

1000.  Laksmalia's  son  (?)  turned  back  from  the  ‘  Gate.’  The  guileless 
[Sujji]  proceeded  slowly  to  Parnotsa  and  made  Bluajilca  descend  from  the  Loharu 
hill. 

1031.  He  also  handed  over  the  charge  of  that  castle  (Loliara)  to  Preman,  the 
king’s  foster-brother,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  chamberlain. 

1032.  After  he  (Sujji)  had  thus  removed  by  abandoning  Tmlmra  the 
apprehension  which  troubled  the  king,  he  passed  the  bad  summer  season  at 
Raja  pur  2. 


1624.  Regarding  the  significance  of  the 
term  sraj  (for  adhikdrasraj),  see  note  vii. 
1303. 

Regarding  Dhamja,  see  viii.  1083,  1438. 
Udaya  must  he  Dhanya’s  elder  brother, 
named  viii.  1083,  and  referred  to  viii. 
1000.  For  llilhmia,  comp.  viii.  1005,  1087, 
1 200,  etc. 

1628.  This  son  of  Laksmaka  is  probably 
the  S'  ria/dra  referred  to  in  viii.  1287. 

1630.  The  form  Lal-sviako  found  in  A  L  is 
evidently  an  error.  Not  Laksmaka,  but  his 
son,  escorts  Sujji  on  his  way  to  exile.  1 
assume  that  the  text  had  really  Laksmalco, 
‘descendant  of  Laksmaka.’ 

By  the  ‘  Gate  ’  (dvdra)  is  meant  here  in 


all  probability  the  Pir  Pantsfd  Pass;  coni] 
note  i.  502. 

lihdyika,  who  in  viii.  1228  is  mentioned  as 
‘  Prajji's  brother's  son,’  is  probably  a  son  of 
Sujji  himself.  According  to  the  passage 

<  I  noted,  he  had  been  made  governor  of  Lohara. 
Sujji  proves  his  good  faith  by  taking  away 
his  son  or  nephew  from  that  important  place, 
and  inducing  him  to  hand  over  charge  to  the 
new  governor  sent  by  the  king;  comp,  the 
following  verses. 

1632.  Rajauri  (Rd/apnri)  is  made  very 
unhealthy  during  the  summer  and  rainy 
season  by  its  dangerous  fevers;  comp. 
Mooiiciioi  r.  Trawls,  ii.  p.  ,800;  Jacquemo.nt. 

<  'orrrsjrnuhuici',  ii.  p.  103. 
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1633.  Lnhsmaka  acquired  some  renown  as  he  was  able  to  make  ministers  rise  Jayasimtta 

1  .  (a.d.  1128-40). 

and  fall  like  play-balls,  and  as  be  held  the  Damaras  in  check.  - 

1634.  Impelled  by  bis  desire  to  create  a  rival  to  Sujji  be  then  bad  Rdjaman- 
galci  who  bad  the  prowess  of  royal  blood,  placed  in  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate.’ 

1633.  Ho  thought  in  bis  jealousy  that  this  brave  compatriot  of  Sujji,  if 
helped  on  by  bis  own  riches,  would  destroy  bis  renown. 

1636.  He,  by  bestowing  [Sujji’s]  ollices  [on  others]  was  the  cause  of  (Sujji’s) 
wandering  about  on  the  road  with  a  sword-bearer  as  bis  [only]  companion, 
hungry,  miserable,  and  an  object  of  ridicule. 

1637.  Who  would  not  be  able  to  put  unfit  persons  in  the  place  of  fit  ones  ? 

But  even  the  elements  are  unable  to  endow  the  former  with  the  latter’s  high 
qualities. 

1638.  S'iva  is  able  to  throw  in  haste  on  his  own  body,  fit  for  sandal-ointment, 
ashes  from  a  funeral  pyre  which  do  not  befit  it.  But  even  he  who  makes  the  three 
worlds  rise  and  perish  in  accordance  with  his  will,  is  manifestly  incapable  of 
endowing  those  [ashes]  with  the  [sandalj-perfume. 

1639.  As  he  (Rajamangala)  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  rival 
Sujji,  he  (Laksmaka)  despatched  messengers  to  call  back  Sanjapdla  from 
abroad. 

1640.  As  the  land  lacked  strong  men,  the  king  having  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  affairs,  took  Kosthcsvara  among  his  intimate  advisers  though  he 
disliked  him. 

1641.  When  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  the  latter  being 
satisfied  was  pleasing  him  with  various  gifts,  he  too  was  attacked  by  a  skin-disease 
(lutd)  while  keeping  in  the  City. 

1642.  While  the  king  thus  put  [upon  himself]  a  multitude  of  restraints  Sujji  mu-igucs  against 
from  state-reasons,  Sumapdla  and  other  intriguers  induced  Sujji  to  become  hostile  Jayasnuha. 

[to  the  king]. 

1613.  He,  having  been  hurt  in  his  honour,  declared  that  he  could  effect  the 
conquest  of  Kasmir  with  a  mere  stick,  and  promised  its  throne  to  Somapdla. 

1644.  The  latter  promised  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  sister  and  [his 
own]  daughter.  In  the  meantime  the  king  (Jayasimlia)  prudently  employed 
diplomacy  and  bribing. 

1645.  Those  two  (Somapfda  and  Sujji)  acted  unwisely  at  that  time  by  not 
effecting  the  marriage  of  the  two  princesses  in  haste  and  thus  gave  time  to  their 
opponents. 

1039.  Sanjapala  had  boon  exiled  by  1642.  Manklia  gives  in  bis  Kosa,  76,  to 
Sussala  after  distinguished  services ;  see  calaka  the  two  meanings  dmfa/iasliu  and 
viii.  401 , 51 1 , 510,  533.  cdkrika,  ‘  intriguer.’ 
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1646.  Somapdla  was  then  induced  by  Jayasimha’s  stratagems  as  well  as  by 
the  omens  he  saw,  to  pay  less  attention  to  Sujji. 

1647.  The  chamberlain  proceeded  there  in  person  and  brought  the  lord -of 
Bdjapurl  (Somapala)  to  the  frontier  of  his  territory  in  order  to  arrange  for  the 

marriage  of  the  princesses  [from  both  sides]. 

Marringe alimnce of  1648.  Soma\ pdlci\  married  the  king’s  daughter  Ambdvutrikd,  born  from  the 

Jayastinha  and  lx  j  o  o  i  j 


Somapala. 

queen  Kalhanikd. 

1649.  When  he  had  gone  after  completing  this  marriage,  the  thoughtful  cham¬ 
berlain  conducted  Nagalekhd,  [Somapala’s]  sister’s  daughter,  to  the  king  [as  his  bride], 

1650.  When  thus  an  alliance  had  been  effected  between  the  two  countries, 
Sujji  found  his  opportunities  gone  and  started  for  the  Gahgd  in  Hemanta  (months 
of  Margasiras  and  Pausa). 

1651.  At  Jalamdhara  Jyesthapdla  met  him,  and  as  he  had  lost  his  mental 
vigour  on  account  of  the  great  insult,  induced  him  to  join  the  side  of  Bhiksu. 

1652.  “When  you  and  Bhiksacara  join  in  the  command  of  an  army,  neither 
Upendra  (Visnu)  nor  the  great  Indra  are  able  to  offer  resistance. 

1653.  “  We  shall  take  revenge  on  those  two  kings, — the  one  who  insulted 
you,  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne,  and  the  other  [who  insulted  you]  while  you 
stopped  in  his  territory.” 

1654-55.  Incited  by  him  with  such  words  he  was  preparing  to  proceed  to 
Bhiksu  who  was  stopping  with  JDehgapdla,  but  Bhdgilca  kept  him  back  and 
addressed  him  thus  in  excitement :  “  It  is  not  right  that  you  should  do  this  before 
you  have  thrown  the  bones  of  your  lord  into  the  water  of  the  Gahgd.” 

1656.  He  (Sujji)  took  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  that  he  would  for  certain 
join  them  after  he  had  bathed  in  the  celestial  stream  (Gahgd),  and  then  started  to 
carry  out  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do. 

1657.  The  king,  on  the  other  side,  who  had  put  everything  on  the  chamber¬ 
lain’s  shoulders,  did  not  think  that  the  kingdom  was  in  a  secure  condition,  owing  to 
the  want  of  energetic  action  (against  the  Damaras,  etc.). 

1658.  For  the  chamberlain  conciliated  whoever  rose  in  opposition  [against 
the  king],  and  then  looked  every  day  at  the  latter  when  he  stood  by  his  side,  as  it 
were  with  condescension. 

1659.  JJdaya,  the  commander-in-chief,  slew  by  treachery  the  proud  Prakata, 

son  of  Kaliya, . . 

1651.  Jalamdhara  is  the  present  Jalandhar  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  satisfactory 
in  the  Panjab  ;  see  note  iv.  177.  emendation  for  the  words  prayalbhamane 

Regarding  Jycsthapala,  compare  viii.  864.  sastyevam,  which  certainly  contain  a  corrup- 

1654.  Compare  viii.  554,  1534.  tion.  A  reference  is  probably  intended  to  the 

1659.  Kaliya  has  been  mentioned  in  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Prakata. 
viii.  41  as  a  Damara. 
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1660.  Lal-smalia  then,  with  scant  consideration,  had  all  the  Damaras  who 
were  full  of  distrust  and  unruly,  attacked  by  the  commander-in-chief. 

1001-02.  As  soon  as  7  >7/  ilex  dear  a  had  only  obtained  this  opening  and  had 
learned  that  the  Damaras  had  fallen  off  from  the  king,  he  proceeded  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  winter  to  Visaldtd,  planning  how  he  might  throw  Ratmir  into 
confusion  till  Svjji  should  arrive  after  bathing  in  the  Ganyd. 

1063.  He  was  prevented  from  the  desired  invasion  of  the  territory  [of  Kasmir], 
by  the  chamberlain  who  held  the  Damaras  in  check,  and  by  the  wintry  season. 

1064.  He  had  been  called  in  by  Tilth  i.  who  was  pledged  to  thorough  enmity 
against  the  opponent  (Jayasimha)  by  the  treachery  [he  had  committed]  against  the 
latter’s  father,  and  was  encouraged  by  all  prominent  Damaras. 

1005-66.  While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Svjji  which  was  to  assure  him 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  was  stopping  in  the  castle  called  Bdnasald  belonging  to 
'I'ilt/ta's  son-in-law,  Tllidyilta,  a  7v7iam-lord.  Thinking  himself  safe  in  that  [castle], 
though  it  was  of  but  little  height,  he  made  by  means  of  messengers  the  whole 
host  of  Damaras  rise  in  rebellion. 

1067.  Svjji  then  returned  after  having  bathed  in  the  Ganyd,  spreading  in 
advance  joy  for  his  friends  and  fear  for  his  enemies. 

1668-60.  Simhadava  thought  that  it  would  be  as  great  a  danger  for  So  map  ala 
as  for  himself  if  Blrilcsu,  whom  he  had  persecuted,  and  Snjji  should  unite,  and 
accordingly  asked  that  ruler  to  endeavour  to  win  over  the  latter.  The  frightened 
Bomapula  employed  [for  this  purpose]  a  ruse. 

1670.  Gujji  had  arrived  in  the  morning  at  Jdlamdhara,  and  was  about  to 
proceed  to  JJhiJtsdcara,  when  his  ( Somapdla’x )  envoy  came  to  him  in  the  evening. 

1671.  Upon  [receiving]  his  message  he  renounced  the  intention  of  joining 
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Bhikfacara  arrives  in 
I  ’iyih'Uti . 


Negotiations  with 


1665-66.  The  name  Jidnasdld  is  preserved 
undoubtedly  in  that  of  the  modem  J}<m"hdl , 
a  village  which  has  given  its  appellation  to 
the  Bair'lu'd  Pass.  [Regarding  the  regular 
change  of  Ks.  h  <  Skr.  4,  see  note  i.  100.] 
This  Pass  being  only  9200  feet  above  the  sea, 
forms  the  lowest  and  easiest  route  across  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  range  to  the  S.  of 
Kasmir,  and  was  thus  particularly  suitable 
for  Bhiksiicara’s  invasion  planned  in  the 
winter. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  personally  the 
valley  lying  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bannhfil  Pass, 
and  can  thus  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
tl io  position  of  the  castle  in  which  Bhiksacara 
found  his  end.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
very  probable  that  the  castle  was  not  far  from 
the  present  village  Banahfd.  The  latter  is  not 
marked  on  the  map,  but  lies,  according  to  Baths, 


Gazetteer,  p.  137,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  of  Adlkiit,  75°  16' long.  33°  27'  lat.,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pass.  From  viii.  1 683,  it  follows 
that  the  castle  of  Banasiila  must  have  been 
visible  from  the  top  of  the  Bair'hal  Pass. 

Abu-1-Fazl  (ii.  p.  361)  mentions  at  ‘  Bani- 
hal  ’  a  temple  dedicated  to  Durga,  in  which 
auguries  are  obtained  in  a  curious  fashion 
as  to  the  issue  of  strife,  etc.  Pt.  Sahibram, 
who  in  his  Tirthas.  copies  Abft-l-Fazl’s  notice, 
metamorphoses  the  Skr.  name  of  the  village 
into  ‘  JJhdnusald.’ 

In  note  viii.  177,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
hill-district  in  which  Ban“hal  lies,  bore  in  old 
days  the  name  of  Visalata.  This  designation 
K.  himself  uses  in  viii.  1662,  when  speaking 
of  Bhiksacara’s  last  march  towards  Kasmir. 

1668-69.  See  regarding  Bhiksu’s  treat¬ 
ment  by  Somapala,  viii.  1529  sq. 
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the  enemy.  J yesthapdla  had  urged  him  on  [to  the  latter  course],  while  Bhagika 
dissuaded  him. 

1672-73.  “  The  king  will  relieve  you  of  the  debt  you  have  incurred  abroad, 

and  will,  himself,  at  my  request,  bestow  an  office  upon  you.”  This  [message]  of 
Somapdla  was  told  to  him  daily  by  his  envoy,  and  thus  he  started  for  [Somapala’s] 
territory,  abandoning  his  eager  wish  of  [joining]  the  enemy. 

1674.  In  Vai-akha  the  commander-in-chief  Udaya  crossed  the  pass  (samkata) 
and  began  fighting  with  Bhiksu  and  his  Khasa  followers. 

1675.  When  the  former’s  force  which  was  at  first  small,  had  grown  large, 
Bhiksu  threw  himself  into  the  castle  [of  Biliiasala]  and  was  besieged  there. 

1676.  The  king  who  had  moved  out  to  Vijayesvara,  thereupon  reinforced  the 
camp  of  the  commander-in-chief  by  sending  him  various  troops. 

1677.  The  royal  troops  were  throwing  stones  from  catapults,  showers  of 
arrows  and  various  [other]  missiles,  and  those  in  the  castle  defended  themselves  by 
rolling  down  stones. 

1678.  The  royal  army,  though  large,  could  not  attack  those  in  the  castle, 
while  stones  were  falling  and  arrows  marked  with  Bhiksu' s  name. 

1679.  After  one  month  only  and  some  days  had  passed,  Dhanya  (?)  effected  a 
breach  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  and  possessed  himself  of  the  water  [supply]  stored 
in  a  tank. 

1680.  Those  who  held  the  fort,  and  who  by  force  could  not  be  got  at,  dis¬ 
played  then  greedy  intentions,  and  [keeping  in  view]  that  King  [Jayasimha]  was 
eager  to  use  stratagems,  wished  to  give  trouble  to  his  opponent. 

1681.  The  king  thereupon  despatched  the  chamberlain  along  with  Damaras, 
chiefs,  ministers,  and  Kajaputras,  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  successful  issue. 

1682.  Kosthesvara,  Trillaka  and  others  followed  him  with  the  intention  of 
extricating  Bhiksu  from  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  was. 

1683.  When  the  chamberlain  saw  from  the  top  of  the  mountain-pass  the 
castle  of  small  height  below,  and  looked  at  his  own  numberless  host,  he  thought 
that  it  was  [already]  taken. 

1684.  On  the  following  day  those  who  had  been  there  before,  and  also  those 
who  had  accompanied  the  chamberlain,  proceeded  to  the  attack,  hoping  to  take  the 
castle  by  the  full  strength  of  their  army. 


1679.  The  word  Dhamjd  lias  been  restored 
bore  by  a  conjecture  for  the  meaningless 
i Ihdnyah  of  A ;  L  has  Aha ...  It  is  also  possible 
to  emend  dhdnyaih  with  Durgapr.  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  subject  from  the  preceding  verse. 

1682.  Trillaka ,  who  figures  prominently  in 
the  rebellions  subsequently  related,  was  a 


near  relative  of  Kosthesvara,  having  married 
a  daughter  of  the  latter’s  brother  Catuska ; 
comp.  viii.  1707,  2209,  2748. 

1683.  By  samkata  is  meant  here,  as  also 
above,  viii.  1674,  the  height  of  the  Ildnahdl  Pass, 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  Valley  to  the  S., 
and  also  the  village  Banllhfd,can  be  clearly  seen. 
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1685.  Notwithstanding  their  great  number  they  were  so  repulsed  by  the 
hail  of  stones  from  those  [in  the  castle]  that  they  became  convinced  of  this  [under¬ 
taking]  not  being  achievable  by  sheer  prowess. 

1686.  The  heads  which  the  stones  carried  off  from  the  bodies  of  brave 
soldiers,  appeared,  with  their  streams  of  blood,  like  bee-hives  [thrown  down  by 
stone-hits]  from  the  tops  of  trees  with  the  bees  issuing  from  them. 

1687.  Kosthesvara  committed  there  somehow  mi  act  of  folly  which  caused  the 
ruin  of  Bhiksu,  of  himself,  and  other  Lav  any  a  *. 

1688.  He  merely  to  show  that  there  was  no  one  brave  like  himself,  fought 
with  great  might,  and  this  led  to  the  death  of  Bhiksu. 

1689-90.  In  his  dangerous  position  amid  the  treacherous  Kliasas  he  (Bhik¬ 
sacara)  assured  himself  by  saying  :  “  Kosthesvara  and  I  arc  on  one  side.  The  other 
Camaras  are  dependent  on  him.  This  great  force  which  is  seen,  will  in  the  end  be 
to  our  advantage.”  But  it  was  to  happen  differently. 

1691.  They  then  thought  for  certain  :  “  If  he  (Bhiksacara)  puts  his  trust  even 
in  that  hostile  Kosthesvara ,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  others  there  ?  ” 

1692.  The  sly  Laksmaka,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  force  of  circumstances 
promised  Tikka,  though  he  had  treacherously  killed  the  king’s  father,  that  he 
would  be  put  [bade]  in  his  own  seat  ( upavesana ). 

1693.  The  Kha'sa- lord  (Bhagika)  he  bribed  by  offering  him  great  villages, 
gold  and  more,  and  induced  him  to  exert  himself  for  Bhiksu1  s  ruin. 

1694.  Ananda,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Khasa-lovd,  after  going  to  and  fro 
[between  the  two],  brought  Tiklca  before  the  chamberlain  and  got  him  re-instated. 

1695.  When  Kosthesvara  and  the  other  Damaras  saw  the  friendship  of  the 
chamberlain  with  Tikka,  they  took  Bhiksu’' s  death  for  certain. 

1696.  Agitated  thereby  they  wished  to  set  him  free,  and  sent  messengers  to 
the  Khasa,  promising  to  give  gold  with  many  [other]  presents. 

1697-99.  The  Khasa,  however,  thought :  “If  I  let  Bhiksu  go  after  taking  a 
bribe,  then  he  will  think  that  it  was  Kosthesvara  and  the  rest  who  have  saved  his 
life.  In  anger  at  this  either  he  will  kill  me  when  he  gets  the  throne,  or  Deugapdla 
whose  [power]  reaches  far.  Therefore  I  must  carefully  keep  by  the  side  of  Jayasimha.” 
He  replied  to  them  in  accordance  with  these  thoughts,  and  [made  them]  tell  Bhiksu 
when  he  was  in  the  privy  :  “  Escape  from  this  place  after  removing  a  plank.” 

1700.  The  proud  [prince],  however,  thought  of  the  disgrace  [in  which  he 
would  fall]  among  the  people  if  he  were  to  leave  through  the  privy,  with  his  body 
smeared  over  with  filth  like  a  dog,  and  did  not  leave. 

1697-99.  Bhagika  does  not  wish  to  refuse  expedient  which  he  is  sure  that  Bhiksacara 
openly  to  the  Damaras  the  liberation  of  will  not  accept. 

Bhiksacara,  but  indicates  for  this  purpose  an 
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1701.  The  chamberlain  who  knew  [how  to  bide]  his  time,  in  the  morning- 
conciliated  Kosthe'svara,  who  acting  in  a  secret  manner,  was  throwing  about  insults 
with  the  intention  of  causing  a  commotion  among  the  troops. 

1702.  After  the  Khasa  and  his  people  had  given  hostages,  the  chamberlain 
and  the  rest  made,  from  day-break,  strenuous  efforts  to  kill  Bhiksu. 

1703.  The  king  at  Vijayaksetra  was  in  great  agitation  and  was  every  moment 
asking  news  from  the  messengers  who  came  and  went. 

1704-5.  “  What  ?  This  boy-king  and  these  boy-ministers  think  to  achieve 

the  destruction  of  that  Bhiksu,  whom  the  old  king,  notwithstanding  his  violent 
exertions  could  not  subdue  during  ten  years  in  so  many  battles  ?  How  does  this 
agree  ? 

1706.  “In  a  moment  the  Khas as  will  come  and  laughing  carry  off  whatever 
can  be  got.  Surely  these  here  will  flee  routed  and  looted  by  the  enemies. 

1707.  “  Kosthaka  stands  apart,  and  Trillaka  here  is  his  relative,  and  even 
these  who  are  of  the  [royal]  court,  have  grown  fat  with  what  Bhiksdcara  had  left 
from  his  food. 

1708.  “Who  is  the  new  comer  who  could  work  the  king’s  good?  To  be 
sure,  the  stores  here  have  only  arrived  for  the  advantage  of  this  [enemy].” 

1700.  While  the  men  talked  thus  in  their  tents,  the  castle  was  surrounded  by 
the  ministers’  troops  with  drawn  swords. 

1710.  “  O  shame,  he  who  has  long  been  harassed,  is  to  be  killed  singly.  Yet 
for  this  purpose  they  have  shamelessly  closed  a  ring  [around  him]  with  all  their 
soldiers.” 

1711.  Thus  they  spoke,  and  silent  like  the  ocean  was  the  host,  with  the 
glittering  weapons  resembling  bright  waves  and  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  soldiers 
resembling  fishes. 

1712-13.  Agitated  and  frightened  were  the  men,  thinking  inwardly  :  “  Will 
Bhiksu  fly  up  through  the  air,  or  jump  over  the  army  with  the  leap  of  a  deer,  ox- 
will  he  like  the  down-pour  from  an  evil  cloud  strike  down  all  at  once,  when  he, 
whose  valour  is  wonderful,  takes  up  his  sword  at  last  ?  ” 

1714.  So  far  the  success  was  that  of  the  ministers.  Now  arose  the 
hindrance.  That  it  was  removed  and  the  object  achieved,  was  due  to  the  king’s 
lustre. 

1715.  While  the  troops  with  eyes  raised  up  expected  Bhiksu  to  rush  forth,  a 
single  man  with  a  drawn  sword  came  out  of  the  castle. 

1716.  He  was  surrounded  by  weeping  women,  and  behind  him  followed  some 
men  with  fluttering  under-garments  of  saffron-colour. 


1702.  Compare  viii.  1723. 
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1717.  The  people  in  their  expectation  said:  “  Here  is  Bhik-m  fleeing  from 
captivity.”  Then  they  heard  it  was  Tilth  t,  who  had  come  ont. 

1718.  For  he  having  betrayed  Bhilt.su,  feared  that  lie  would  be  killed  by 
him  or  by  the  king’s  followers,  when  the  struggle  began,  and  had  therefore  come 
out. 

1719.  In  order  to  convince  the  people  of  his  innocence,  he  drew  his  sword  as 
if  to  cut  open  his  abdomen,  but  was  restrained  by  his  own  followers. 

1720.  After  passing  with  his  followers  the  royal  army,  which  opened  the  way 
for  him,  he  moved  to  the  brink  of  a  hill-spring  which  was  close  by. 

1721.  He  breathed  again  in  relief  when  he  had  at  last  got  to  water  after 
leaving  the  castle  (dur/ja  ;  or,  after  having  escaped  from  danger),  and,  pressed  by 
the  other  Damaras,  began  to  play  his  tricks. 

1722-1720.  “  The  sun  is  setting  on  the  day.  Let  Bhik.su  he  kept  safe  but  for 

a  short  time.  At  night  the  Damaras  will  raise  the  siege.”  Upon  his  speaking 
thus,  the  murderers  [sent]  by  the  ministers  began  to  climb  up  [to  the  castle]  in 
company  with  the  hostages,  but  were  stopped  by  the  K lia-s  as  rolling  down  boulders. 

1724.  The  soldiers  thereupon  with  [ironical]  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands 
attacked  [with  such  words]  the  ministers,  who  were  confused  in  their  minds. 

1720.  “  The  enemies  of  the  king  have  escaped  from  a  critical  situation.  Wfoat 

advantage  have  the  ministers  achieved  by  giving  riches  [merely  as  it  were]  to  help 
the  opponent  to  the  throne  ?  ” 

172b.  When  the  sun  was  thus  sinking  together  with  the  royal  cause, 
Laksmaka  asked  the  Khasiiv  brother-in-law  who  was  a  hostage,  what  this  [meant]. 

1727.  He  replied :  “  Even  a  water-carrying  slave-woman  ( kumbhadusi )  may 
frustrate  a  plan.  How  should  I  face  the  Khavas  when  I  am  not  present  there  ?  ” 

1728.  He  (Laksmaka)  thereupon  dismissed  Ananda  with  the  words  :  “  Go  you 
to  remove  the  opposition  of  the  Khavas ,”  and  was  laughed  at  by  the  other  ministers 
[for  this]. 

1729.  The  king,  who  was  very  far-sighted,  apprehended  an  enterprise  coming 
from  the  house  of  Dciujapala  by  the  way  of  Visaldtd. 

1780.  On  this  account  the  king,  when  laying  his  far-reaching  snares  for 
this  object,  had  already  before  won  over,  with  the  rest,  [Ananda],  the  brotlior-in-law 
of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  he  being  a  person  of  importance. 


Jayasimiia 
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1718.  I  translate  according  to  the  conjec¬ 
tural  emendation  proposed  in  Ed. 

1727.  Regarding  the  meaning  adopted 
for  kumbhaddsi,  see  note  hi.  4ofi. 

1728.  L  has  hartum  for  A  hantuih. 

1729.  L,  too,  shows  a  lacuna  of  two 
syllables  after  Dahijapalayrhd . . . 


An  attempt  to  liberate  Bhiksacara  is 
referred  to,  which  Dehgapfda,  whoso  resi¬ 
dence  is  on  the  Candrabhaga,  viii.  obi, 
could  make  only  through  the  Visalata  (Bicli- 
lari)  Valley. 
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1731.  The  chamberlain  therefore  remained  calm  at  that  time  of  confusion, 
knowing  that  he  (Ananda)  when  set  free,  could  be  got  again  like  a  trained  bird. 

1732.  He  said  to  them :  “  If  this  affair  fails,  my  bold  action  yet  does  not 
deserve  to  be  ridiculed.  What  would  be  the  use  of  killing  that  brother-in-law  of 
the  Khasa,  if  everything  were  lost  ?  ” 

1733.  Owing  to  the  king’s  good  fortune  keeping  its  power  intact,  the  Khasa’s 
brother-in-law  made  them  all  [in  the  castle]  give  in,  and  [then]  from  the  top  of  the 
castle  called  up  the  murderers  and  the  rest. 

1734.  The  spirits  of  the  robbers  (Damaras)  rose  to  their  throats,  the  ministers’ 
minds  to  uncertainty,  and  the  love  desires  of  the  celestial  maids  to  the  highest 
pitch,  while  the  murderers  [climbed]  up  the  hill. 

1735-1737.  King  Bhihsu's  followers  had  [previously]  as  if  they  wished  to  follow 
him  in  death,  been  girding  their  loins  with  leather-straps,  had  proclaimed  them¬ 
selves  everywhere  in  the  fighting  by  using,  like  their  master,  arrows  marked  with 
their  own  names,  had  reddened  their  underlips  with  betel,  and  had  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  dressing  their  hair  and  beards.  Then  when  his  death  was  certain,  they 
stopped  this  and  ran  quickly  to  the  tents  of  Ko.s  flies  vara  and  the  rest  for  protection. 

1738.  When  Tilda  saw  himself  surrounded  by  Lalcsmahi’s  soldiers,  whom  the 
latter  had  cunningly  sent  up  one  by  one,  he  took  fright  and  cut  off  his  finger. 

1739.  As  the  Khasas,  fearing  that  he  might  flee,  had  watched  him  at  that 
time,  he  had  been  troubled  in  his  mind,  and  had  not  taken  food  during  those  days. 

1740.  The  brave  Bhiksdcara,  who  was  longing  for  the  light,  and  who  was 
annoyed  by  the  delay  made  by  the  murderers,  was  diverting  his  mind  over  a 
game  of  dice. 

1741.  As  the  murderers  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  mansion,  wishing  to 
attack  him,  he  got  up  and  completed  the  game,  which  was  nearly  finished. 

1742.  He  was  inwardly  as  little  agitated  as  a  lover  who,  while  at  play  with 
his  beloved,  has  to  get  up  to  meet  a  friend  arriving. 

1743.  “  What  is  the  use  of  slaying  many  also  to-day?”  Thus  lie  thought, 
and  leaving  his  bow  went  outside  armed  only  with  his  sword. 

1744-50.  His  dark  hair  was  thinned  by  long  cares  ;  the  fringes  of  his  hero’s 
band  (virapatfa)  were  fluttering  like  brilliant  flags  ;  the  glitter  of  his  faultless 
conch-shaped  ear-rings,  which  played  upon  his  cheeks,  and  the  shine  of  his  sandal- 
painted  marks  seemed  like  a  haughty  smile  ;  with  his  sword,  eyes  and  under- 


1735-37.  Compare  regarding  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  soldierly  death  here  alluded  to, 

vii.  005;  regarding  betel-marks  as  a  sign  of 
distinction,  vii.  1007  ;  for  Bhiksaeara’s  arrows, 

viii.  1078, 


1738.  For  the  significance  of  the  cut-off 
finger,  comp,  note  viii.  1594. 

1744.  For  virapatfa,  comp.  e.g.  v.  333 ; 
vii.  1478. 

1746.  F  'or  citracdr i/ante  of  A  L  correct 
citracanjdntc. 
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clothes  which  were  [flaming]  like  firebrands,  he  made  it  visible,  as  it  were,  that  at 
the  encl  of  a  wonderful  career  his  legs  had  got  across  [each  other  and  had  caused 
him  to  fall]  ;  with  the  quivering,  clean  corners  of  his  mouth,  which  were  drawn  to 
the  fore  by  his  safflower-coloured  underlip,  he  appeared  like  a  fierce  lion,  whose 
bushy  mane  is  falling  on  his  shoulders;  he  moved  with  remarkable  attitudes  in 
which  eyes,  will,  hands,  and  feet  united  in  numerous  graceful  movements,  and 
with  easy,  noble  and  firm  steps,  he  appeared  like  the  [personified]  dignity  of  what 
is  dignified,  like  the  very  ornament  of  pride  and  a  continual  and  never-ceasing- 
display  of  honour  and  might.  Nothing  indicated  his  rapid  fall. — Thus  the 
expectant  people  saw  Bhiksu  move  out  to  face  his  opponents. 

1751.  The  valiant  Kumdriya,  the  grandson  of  Madhu,  from  a  royal  race,  and 
also  Baldika,  the  brother  of  Jyesfhapdla,  came  out  following  him. 

1752.  Gary  ilea,  n,  follower  of  Bhiksu,  held  back  singly  by  showers  of  arrows 
the  assailants  who  were  entering  through  various  buildings,  low  and  high. 

17513.  Under  the  [shower  of  the]  arrows  which  left  his  bow,  they  were  seen 
flying,  just  like  elephants  under  [a  shower  of]  hailstones  driven  by  the  east 
wind. 

1754.  This  repulser  of  the  enemy  was  at  last  forced  to  retreat  when  the 
stones  thrown  by  the  wicked  Khasas  had  wounded  his  body  and  broken 
his  bow. 

1755.  When  he  had  fled,  the  soldiers  entered  by  various  passages,  and  came 
all  within  close  reach  of  Bhiksu  and  his  companions. 

1756.  One  big  soldier  holding  a  spear  ran  quickly  against  Bhiksu' s  single 
sword-bearer,  whose  fortitude  could  not  at  once  be  noticed. 

1757.  Bhiksu,  who  was  fond  of  his  attendant,  ran  in  haste,  parried  his  spear 
as  he  was  making  his  thrust,  and  caught  hold  of  bis  hair. 

1758.  Ho  also  hit  him  with  his  sword,  and  as  he  was  falling  mortally 
wounded,  Kumdriya  and  Baktika  gave  him  further  strokes. 

1759.  When  this  man  bad  been  slain  the  throe  were  attacked  by  the  compact 
mass  of  the  enemy’s  soldiers,  who  carried  various  weapons. 

1760.  Their  weapons  scared  away  the  assailants,  and  they  were  left  alone  just 
as  trees  when  a  great  snake  in  their  hollow  drives  away  the  bee-swarms. 

1761.  The  assailants  not  being  able  to  kill  them  with  swords,  spears  and  the 
like  [weapons],  moved  away  and  then  from  afar  covered  them  with  showers  of 
arrows. 

1762.  While  Bhiksdcara,  lion-like,  was  breaking  through  the  cage  formed  by 
the  arrows,  the  Khasas  hurled  down  from  the  mansion  heavy  showers  of  stones. 

1763.  The  terrible  shower  of  stones  bruised  his  head,  and  as  he  was  running 
an  arrow  pierced  his  side,  and  penetrated  into  his  liver. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1L28-49). 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Death  of  Hhikiacara 
(A.D.  1130). 
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1764.  After  making  three  steps  he  quickly  fell,  causing  the  earth  to  shake, 
while  removing  the  tremor  of  the  enemies,  which  had  been  intense  for  a'  long¬ 
time. 

1765.  Also  Kumdriya  wounded  to  death  by  an  arrow  which  had  pierced  his 
groin,  fell  even  [then]  before  the  feet  of  his  lord. 

1766.  Rahtilca  was  disabled  by  an  arrow  which  hit  him  in  a  vital  part,  and 
though  living  yet,  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  lifeless. 

1767.  Bhihsu  falling  in  the  company  of  men  of  high  lineage,  shone  forth, 
just  as  a  pinnacle  that  is  thrown  down  by  the  lightning  along  with  flowering- 
trees. 

1768.  In  so  great  a  host  of  kings . Bhifcsn  obtained  the  highest 

place  not  in  disgrace  but  in  honour. 

1769.  Though  fate,  ever  adverse  to  him,  had  secured  his  defeat,  yet,  verily,  he 
defied  it  even  at  his  end  by  his  unbroken  vigour. 

1770.  Was  he  not  a  beggar  when  compared  with  the  former  kings,  whose 
riches  were  great  ?  In  regard  to  a  noble  death  they,  however,  are  nothing  compared 

with  him. 

1771.  When  the  enemy’s  soldiers  came  up  greatly  satisfied  with  themselves, 
Kumdriya,  even  in  such  a  condition  and  such  pains,  fought  them  with  his 
knife. 

1772.  Disabled  by  strokes  he  yet  moved  about  as  if  he  ought  to  fight, 
and  thus  the  enemies  recognizing  his  prowess  gave  him  many  thrusts  as  they 
spread  out. 

1773.  Though  the  Kliasas  mocked  them  :  “  Enough  you  fools,  with  your 
strokes  at  this  dead  man,”  the  hostile  soldiers  hit  the  dead  Bhilcsu  again  and 
again. 

1774.  Raldiha,  who  was  unable  to  use  his  arms  owing  to  the  terrible  pains 
caused  by  his  wound,  and  who  was  on  the  point  of  death,  was  cut  down  by  some 
vile  soldiers. 

1775.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Jyaistha  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika 
era  four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  six  (a.d.  1130)  this  king  was  killed  after  a  life 
of  thirty  years  and  nine  months. 

1776.  In  admiration  of  his  valour  even  those  praised  him  for  whom  ho  had 
been  the  cause  of  long  troubles  and  the  reason  of  their  utter  ruin. 

1777.  His  head  showed  for  several  Nalikas  moving  eyes,  quivering  brows,  and 
a  smiling  mouth,  as  if  life  were  in  it. 

1708.  I  am  unable  to  make  any  sense  of  Durgapr.,  °nrpdt  parah,  nor  that  of  the  Calc. 
har^anj-pdtmanah,  which  contains  certainly  a  Ed.,  °nrpCitviajah,  removes  the  difficulty, 
corruption.  Neither  the  emendation  of 
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1778.  One  body  of  bis  proceeded  into  the  company  of  the  Apsaras  in  heaven  ; 
the  other  here  on  earth,  knowing  that  the  earth  and  water  were  cold,  entered  the 
fire. 

1770.  On  the  following  day,  then,  the  ministers  brought  the  heads  of  these 
three  before  the  king,  who  was  stopping  at  Vijayalcscfra. 

1780-1781.  This  king  (Jayasimha)  is  as  the  ocean,  which  has  shown  its 
wonderful  character  by  producing  Laksml,  the  nectar  (tatdfui),  the  treasures 
(rcitna),  the  elephant  [Airavata],  the  horse  [Uccaihsravas],  the  moon  and  other 
[wonders].  He  shows  in  various  ways  his  wonderful  character  which  astonishes  the 
world,  and  his  power  cannot  be  measured  by  anyone. 

1782-178:1.  He  did  not  pride  himself :  “I  have  slain  him  whom  my  father 
could  not  reach,”  nor  did  lie  rejoice  :  “  Destroyed  is  this  thorn  [in  the  side]  of 
kings.”  He,  being  free  from  deceit  in  his  nature  and  full  of  generosity,  did  not  think 
with  wrath  when  he  saw  Bhiksu *  head:  “  He  had  made  my  father’s  head  wander 
about,”  but  reflected  as  follows  : 

1 784.  “  One  ought  to  see  in  his  person  only  its  innate  noble  character,  but 
not  the  change  [produced  in  it]  by  hatred,  just  as  [one  sees]  in  the  crystal  its 
purity,  but  not  its  heat  produced  by  the  sun-rays. 

1 785.  “Alas,  from  Utlcarsci  to  this  king  not  one  has  been  seen  to  depart  by  a 
natural  death. 

1780.  “  Those  even  who  were  before  this  king’s  favourites,  view  to-day  the 

head  wnicli  [is  all  that]  remains  of  him,  as  if  they  had  no  concern.” 

1787.  Thus  thought  the  lord  of  the  earth  with  rare  generosity,  and  quickly 
gave  orders  that  the  last  honours  be  paid  to  such  an  enemy. 

1788.  And  at  night  when  sleep  fled  him,  he  thought  of  his  rise  and  death  and 
reflected  again  and  again  on  the  wonderful  nature  of  mundane  existence. 

1789.  The  people,  too,  thought  that  even  for  a  thousand  years  there  would 
certainly  not  be  trouble  in  the  land  from  rival-kinsmen. 

1790.  Fate  burns  the  thin  grass  and  produces  in  [its  place]  thick  verdure; 
after  a  day  of  intense  heat  it  sends  rain.  As  its  actions  follow  strange  courses, 
there  is  no  relying  by  rule  [upon  fate]  which  is  fickle  in  its  decisions. 

1791.  When  a  brave  man  after  finishing  a  task  turns  his  mind  to  repose, 
fate  puts  upon  him  a  heavy  burden  of  fresh  tasks. 

1792.  The  foot  of  the  first  rider,  who  has  fatigued  the  horse  by  long 
exercising  it,  has  not  yet  left  entirely  the  second  stirrup,  when  another  rider  gets 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Jayasimha  receives 
/Jhi/csiicara's  head. 


1778.  The  verse  contains  an  allusion  to  1783.  For  the  emendation  °  bhdvauduvyas , 
the  live  elements  (earth,  water,  fire,  air,  proposed  in  Ed.,  comp.  iii.  308  ;  viii.  2217. 

ether),  of  which  only  one  does  not  find  men-  1792.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  drodhuh  for 
tion,  A  L  arodhuih. 


Jayasimii  A 
(a. I).  1128-1!)). 


Report  of  Lohara 
rebellion  (a.i>.  1130). 
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on  the  pained  back  of  the  horse,  which  is  counting  upon  getting  comfort  from  the 
removal  of  its  load,  while  it  still  carries  the  saddle. 

1793.  When  the  kingdom  had  thus  for  a  single  night  become  free  from 
enemies,  there  stepped  before  the  king  a  letter-carrier  silent  with  sorrow. 

1794-1796.  When  questioned  by  the  perplexed  councillors  he  reported  that  on 
the  very  day  when  Bhilisdcara,  whose  enmity  caused  such  dangers,  had  found  his 
death,  the  soldiers  garrisoning  the  castle  [of  Lohara]  had,  at  night,  by  violent 
means,  [liberated  and]  crowned  Lothana ,  the  younger  of  the  two  step-brothers, 
Salhana  and  Lotliana ,  of  King  Sussala,  whom  the  latter  had  before  put  in  prison 
on  the  Lohara- hill, — the  elder  having  died  [in  the  meantime]. 

1797.  He  related  that  [Lothana]  had  left  his  prison,  together  with  his  son 
and  nephews,  five  [in  all],  who  were  full  of  pride  and  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  that 
he  was  master  of  the  treasury. 

1798-1800.  Even  the  guardians  of  the  quarters  might  have  watched  the  king 
with  attention,  expecting  that  he  would  be  consumed  by  sorrow,  faint,  lament,  fall 
[to  the  ground]  with  out-stretched  arms,  fall  asleep  in  his  mental  confusion  or 
take  to  staring, — when  struck  down  by  the  lightning  of  this  evil  message  which 
fell  just  as  his  mind  had  been  eased  by  the  cessation  of  a  long-lasting  evil.  Yet  he 
did  not  change  in  appearance,  conduct  or  gestures. 

1801.  No  other  king  had  ever  since  the  beginning  of  things  been  in  such  a 
calamity  which  no  one  else  could  have  overcome,  and  which  would  have  been  [for 
others]  altogether  unbearable. 

1802.  His  father  had  reconquered  by  force  the  lost  kingdom,  and  he  himself 
had  freed  his  father’s  throne  from  enemies. 

1803-1803.  The  stronghold  and  the  treasury  were  [now]  lost.  Where  a  boy, 
without  a  [proper]  name  even,  the  only  one  left  of  rival-kinsmen,  without  wealth  and 
friends,  had  caused  for  many  years  calamities  which  destroyed  riches  and  honour, — 
in  that  land  fond  of  rebellion  there  arose  now,  when  this  single  foe  had  been  slain, 
six  enemies  possessed  of  friends,  a  stronghold  and  riches,  while  the  subjects  of  this 
territory  [of  Kasmlr]  were  disaffected  and  the  treasury  empty. 

1806.  Even  the  descendant  of  Kaglm  (Rumacandra),  I  know,  could  not  vie  in 
fortitude  with  this  king,  who  had  proved  his  greatness  by  passing  such  a  test. 


1794-96.  Salhaya  and  Lof/iana  liad  been 
sent  to  Lohara  as  prisoners  a.d.  1112;  seo 
viii.  319. 

Regarding  the  term  7co(tabhrtya,  comp,  note 
vii.  963. 

1797.  From  viii.  1914  it  is  seen  that 
Lothana  had  only  one  son,  Dillia,  Of  his 
nephews,  Iihoja  is  subsequently  mentioned  as 
a  son  of  Salhana  ;  see  viii.  2189. 


For  Malldrjuna ,  a  son  of  Sussala,  see  viii. 
1 032.  Another  nephew  was  Viyraharuja ,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Sussala,  seo  viii.  1936. 

1803-5.  lihikmcara  is  meant ;  regarding 
his  name,  see  viii.  17. 

1806-9.  Reference  is  made  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  Rama’s  exile,  told  at  length  in 
the  Ramayana.  His  father  Dasaratha,  while 
preparing  to  have  him  installed  on  the  throne, 
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1807.  Once  the  father  [of  Ramacandra]  in  recounting  [his  son’s]  virtues, 
remembered  that  the  latter’s  disposition  had  remained  unaltered  when  he  had 
endowed  him  with  the  royal  power  and  when  he  had  exiled  him,  and  spoke  thus  : 

1808.  “  I  have  not  noticed  the  slightest  change  in  his  person  when  he  was 
called  to  the  coronation  ceremony,  and  when  he  was  sent  out  into  the  forest.” 

1809.  Thereupon  he  (Dasaratha)  had  told  him  to  stop  for  a  limited  period 
in  lovely  forest-regions  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  younger  brother,  and  had 
promised  to  restore  him  to  fortune. 

1810.  Though  the  two  had  thus  both  undergone  the  sudden  transition  from 
happiness  to  misfortune,  yet  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  their  respective  lots. 

1811.  Eate,  surely,  cut  off  the  whole  of  his  manifold  resources,  because  it 
intended  to  show  to  the  people  that  [Jayasirhha’s]  power  was  not  dependent  on 
material  causes. 

181-2.  Who  would  have  thought  much  of  the  wonderful  achievements  to  be 
related  of  this  king,  if  his  means  had  been  abundant  ? 

1819.  The  king  whose  resolve  was  deep  like  the  sea,  [wished]  to  know  what 
else  had  happened,  and  the  letter-carrier  then,  on  being  questioned,  related  at  length 
the  events  of  the  castle  [of  Lohara], 

1814.  “  When  Bhdgika  had  gone,  after  handing  over  the  castle,  the  governor 
Pi  ■eman  who  had  become  heedless  in  his  good  fortune,  neglected  to  take  care  about 
guarding  it. 

1815.  “  He  was  engaged  solely  in  adorning  himself,  in  eating  and  drinking 
and  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  followed  also  a  wrong  course  by  estranging  those 
under  him  by  excessive  arrogance. 

181*1.  “  When  your  Majesty  from  regard  for  family-relationship  had  not 

allowed  him  to  blind  and  otherwise  [disable]  the  prisoners,  he  took  no  precautions 
whatever  to  guard  them. 

1817-1818.  “  JJ day  ana,  a  scheming  Kayastha  of  great  ambition,  the  chamber- 

lain  MaTdka  and  Inddlcara,  son  of  Bh'imdlcara,  these  councillors  planned  treason 
together  in  the  meantime,  and  on  various  occasions  devised  the  murder  of  Preman, 
who  [thought  that  he]  had  firmly  established  himself. 

1819.  “  Having  escaped  being  killed,  as  they  found  no  opportunity,  he  on  one 

occasion  descended  on  business  from  the  castle  [of  Lohara]  to  Attdlikd. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


I.othann  set.  free  and 
crowned  at  Lohara 
(A. r>.  1130). 


was  induced  that  very  day  by  llama’s  step¬ 
mother  to  send  him  into  exile.  Dasaratha  on 
further  re  (lection  limited  this  exile  to  fourteen 
years ;  coinp.  lltimdy.  II.,  xix.  I  sqq. 

1814.  Compare  viii.  1630. 

1819.  Attdlikd  has  been  identified  in 


Note  E  on  Lohara  (iv.  1 77,  §  9)  with  the  present 
Atoll  and  Mandi,  situated  about  eight  miles 
below  Loh-rin.  In  §§  1,  9,  10  of  the  note 
quoted,  the  other  localities  mentioned  in  the 
following  narrative  have  also  been  fully  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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1820-1822.  “  After  previously  acquainting  with  their  plan  the  wife  [of  Lothana] 

whom  they  wished  to  put  on  the  throne,  they  forged  papers  to  convince  all  those  in  the 
castle  that  such  an  order  had  been  sent  from  Kasmir  by  the  king  who  was  on  the  point 
of  death.  Then  they  saw  Lothana,  and  after  freeing  him  from  his  fetters  [and  taking 
him]  from  the  castle,  crowned  him  at  night  at  the  temple  of  Visnu  Simhardjasviimin. 

1823.  “  A  depraved  wife  of  King  Suss  ala,  S'aradd  by  name,  who  was  stopping 
there,  gave  them  her  support. 

1824.  “  With  the  help  of  iron  bars,  which  she  provided,  they  broke  off  the 
locks  from  the  treasury-room  and  carried  off  the  rich  treasure,  the  jewels,  and  other 
[objects  of  value]. 

1825.  “  [Numbering]  seven  in  all,  together  with  the  servants,  they  did 
these  various  acts  of  great  boldness,  after  having  induced  the  Candidas  on  guard  by 
bribes  to  refrain  from  resistance. 

1826.  “  When  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
sound  of  the  kettledrums  and  other  musical  instruments,  they  saw  before  them 
Lothana  with  the  ornaments  fit  for  a  king. 

1827.  “Being  dressed  in  garments  of  such  splendour  as  had  never  been  seen 
before,  and  surrounded  by  the  royal  councillors  he  made  the  people  wonder  as  he 
showed  himself  in  the  light  of  the  lamps. 

1828-1829.  “  As  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  with  its  bright  moonlight,  they  also 

got  rid  of  the  fear  of  an  hostile  attack.  This  had  been  caused  by  the  apprehension 
that  the  young  son  of  Preman,  who  was  stopping  with  Carman  and  Pits  ilea,  two 
Thakkuras  of  that  place,  might  bring  these  up  together  with  their  armed  followers. 

1830.  “  In  the  morning,  then,  Preman  on  hearing  the  evil  news  came  up  to 
suppress  [the  rebellion],  hot  with  pain  and  scorched  by  the  sun-rays. 

1831.  “When  I  left  to  come  before  the  lord,  I  saw  that  on  reaching  the 
ground  of  the  main  road  ( pra/oll )  he  had  to  turn  back  before  the  enemy’s 
soldiers  who  had  come  out  [from  the  castle].” 

.1832.  On  hearing  this  report  the  king  despatched  in  haste  Tjulla,  a  councillor 
from  Luhara,  and  Udaya,  the  son  of  A  n  andavardhana,  who  was  lord  of  the  Gate. 


1822.  The  shrine  referred  to  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  temple  of  Sivi/iasvmnin,  said 
in  vi.  304  to  have  been  erected  by  Queen 
Didda  in  honour  of  her  father  kSimhardja.  T 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  position  at 
Lohilrin.  Perhaps  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Ziaratof  Saiyid  Canan  Gha/.i,  now  the 
chief  object  of  worship  of  the  place.  This 
shrine  lies  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
ridge  on  which  the  castle  of  Lohara  appears 
to  have  stood ;  see  Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  15. 

1825.  I  have  translated  after  the  conjec¬ 


tural  emendation  of  ydmamvddlaih  for  A  L 
ydmdc0  ;  comp,  the  expression  canddlaydmika, 
vi.  77. 

1832.  This  Udaya  whom  K.  names  every¬ 
where  with  his  title  (dvdrapati,  dvdresa,  etc. ; 
comp.  viii.  1927,  1970,  22SI,  etc.),  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  Udaya,  the 
brother  of  Dhanya  and  commander-in-chief 
(kampandpati)  ;  regarding  the  latter  see  note 
viii^  1624,  also  viii.  1840. 

Anandavardhana  must  clearly  be  taken 
here  as  a  patronymic;  comp,  note  viii. 
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1833.  Of  these  two  who  knew  the  country  from  being  born  in  it,  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  able  to  take  the  castle  by  watching  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  other  weak  points. 

1834.  When  on  his  return  to  the  City  he  saw  Bhiksu's  head  carried 
about  by  soldiers  who  were  asking  for  presents,  he  scolded  them  and  had  it 
burned. 

1835.  People,  chiefly  women,  burned  and  bewailed  him,  the  grandson,  in  the 
land  of  his  grandfather,  and  were  left  unmolested  by  the  king’s  order. 

1836.  The  king  despatched  Rilhana  [against  Lohara]  though  he  did  not 
rely  on  success  as  the  season  was  unfavourable,  owing  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  early 
summer. 

1837.  From  him  who  was  distinguished  by  courage,  devotion  to  his  lord,  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  other  good  qualities,  the  king  who  was  eager  to  conquer  [Lohara], 
was  expecting  an  effective  beginning. 

1838-1839.  The  king,  whether  misled  by  destiny  or  instigated  by  perfidious 
councillors,  was  then  following  a  manifestly  wrong  plan,  inasmuch  as  he  believed, 
being  himself  without  resources,  strongholds  or  [good]  advisers,  that  his  officers 
could  carry  out  the  enterprise  in  a  season  of  excessive  heat  against  an  enemy  who 
was  not  shaken. 

1840.  TJdaya,  the  commander-in-chief,  remained  alone  with  the  king,  while  all 
the  other  ministers  followed  the  chamberlain  (Laksmaka). 

1841.  His  army,  which  contained  Rajaputras,  horsemen,  Damaras,  and 
councillors,  and  was  amply  provided  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  spread  over  a  great 
space. 

1842.  He  established  his  camp  at  At talilcd,  and  closing  the  [routes  in]  all 
directions  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  bring  the  enemies  to  submission. 

1843.  Lulla  and  others  who  stood  at  Phullapura,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  castle,  made  the  enemies  tremble,  distracted  as  they  were  by  dangers,  internal 
dissensions  and  encounters. 

1844-1845.  S'ura,  the  chief  of  Balmsthala,  to  whom  King  Sustain,  had 
previously  given  Padmalekhd,  the  daughter  of  Lofhana,  in  marriage,  after  the  latter’s 
imprisonment,  had  arrived  to  the  assistance  [of  his  father-in-law],  and  his  soldiers 
attacked  the  opposing  troops  at  every  moment. 

1846.  When  the  territory  had  been  occupied  by  those  [royal  officers], 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Expedition  for  recon- 
quest  of  Lohara 
(A.D.  1130). 


1630.  Or  should  we  have  to  emend  °var- 
dhanim  ? 

1836.  The  disastrous  effect  which  the 
comparatively  hot  and  feverish  climate  of  the 
lower  Loh’rin  valley  had  upon  the  Kasmirian 
troops  employed  in  the  subsequent  expedi¬ 


tion  against  Lohara,  has  been  discussed  in 
Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  10. 

1843.  Regarding  Phullapura,  which  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  see  note  viii.  1221. 

1844.  Nothing  is  known  of  Bahusthala, 
which  is  mentioned  only  here. 
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Intrigues  of  Somajiiii 
and  Sitjji. 
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Lothana  whose  mind  was  wavering  in  fear,  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
king  and  to  take  his  punishment. 

1847-1849.  Lahsmdka  urged  daily :  “  So  much  lias  been  achieved.  Since 
[further]  enterprises  are  useless  at  this  had  season,  our  return  recommends  itself  and 
would  not  cause  disgrace.  Subsequently,  when  the  season  at  the  commencement  of 
the  autumn  turns  favourable,  we  shall  in  fresh  strength  take  up  the  enterprise  and 
by  a  full  effort  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.”  This  recommendation  was  not 
accepted  by  the  king  nor  by  the  ministers  about  him,  full  of  deceit  as  they  were. 

1850.  Udayana,  who  was  prime  minister  [at  Lohara],  called  Somapala,  too, 
to  the  assistance  of  his  lord,  offering  great  riches. 

1851.  That  disreputable  [prince]  in  the  greediness  of  his  mind  was,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  relationship  into  which  he  had  entered,  planning  treason  against  the 
king  who  was  sinking  under  great  calamities. 

1852-1852.  Somapala  assented,  thinking  deceitfully  to  justify  himself:  “  If  but 
Lothana  gives  great  riches,  what  regard  need  1  pay  to  the  relationship  [with 
Jayasimha]  ?  Else  I  shall  cunningly  tell  the  others  that  I  am  on  their  side.”  In 
this  deceitful  game  Sujji  had  his  hand  to  some  extent. 

1854-1861.  For  when  the  latter  had  been  induced  by  the  king,  through 
Somapala’ s  mediation,  to  renounce  his  intention  of  joining  Bhllcsdcara,  and 
was  asking  from  the  envoy  of  the  king  the  previously  promised  money,  insisting  on 
repaying  to  his  creditors  what  he  owed  them, — the  envoy  who  had  then  learned  that 
Bhilcsdcara  was  as  good  as  dead,  had  arrogantly  refused  to  give  him  anything, 
saying  with  contempt :  “  What  use  is  'he  to  us  now  that  the  danger  has  passed 
away?  ”  [Sujji]  then,  after  hearing  of  Blviksd retrain  death,  recognized  that  he  was 
not  needed  by  the  king.  He  had  passed  in  grief  a  single  day,  when  he  heard  of 
the  danger  [caused]  by  the  Lohara  disaster.  Having  recovered  once  more  his  pride, 
and  being  filled  with  rage,  he  said  to  the  king’s  envoy:  “I  shall  secure  you  peace 
with  Lothana,”  while  lie  told  Somapala  ;  “I  shall  induce  Ijolhana  to  give  you 
gold.”  His  intention  was  to  turn  the  strength  and  weakness  of  all  to  his  own  profit. 
He  therefore  proceeded  with  Soma.[pdlal]  to  Ghoramuhilca,  accompanied  only, by  a 
few  [followers]  whose  departure  from  the  midst  of  the  troops  was  not  noticed. 


1853.  For  Sttjjer  vyaje  A  L,  we  have  to 
correct  Sujjir  vydjr  or  Svjjer  vydjo. 

1854-57.  Regarding  the  previous  nego¬ 
tiations  between  Somapala  and  Sujji,  see 
viii.  1 668-73. 

1861.  (Uioramulaka ,  which  is  only  here 
mentioned,  was  probably  situated  to  the 
north  of  Rajauri  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rattan  Pir  range.  The  latter  Somapala  and 
Sujji  have  to  cross  subsequently  in  order  to 


get  at  the  royal  force  in  the  lower  Loh-rin 
Valley. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  preserved  for  us 
in  all  probability  under  a  slightly  modified 
form  in  the  Nydyamanjan  of  Abhinanda ,  which 
has  recently  been  published  by  Prof.  Vonis  in 
his  “  Vizianagram  Sanskrit  Series.’’  Abhi¬ 
nanda,  whom  Prof.  Ruhler  in  his  article  on 
this  author’s  Kadanibarikathasara,  Ind.  Ant., 
ii.  pp.  102  sqq.,  has  proved  to  have  lived  in 
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1862.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  abandoned  from  a  greedy  desire  for  bodily 
pleasures  the  honesty  he  had  displayed  [in  his  previous  conduct],  and  thus  came  to 
sully  his  good  name  by  showering  on  it  the  dust  of  impropriety. 

1863.  He  was  not  able  to  forsake  the  tender  fat  fare  of  Kasmlr  which  is 
easily  digested  by  drinking  water  whitened  by  lumps  of  snow. 

1864.  He  was  not  able  to  eat  abroad  dry  barley  in  husks  and  similar 
[food],  and  was,  therefore,  trying  by  whatever  means  to  return  to  Kasmlr. 

1865.  The  Kasm'trianx,  not  seeing  any  end  to  the  affair  and  parched  by  the 
heat,  became  perplexed  when  hearing  of  his  sudden  approach. 

1866-1867.  Those  who  were  with  the  chamberlain  eating  fried  meat  and 
drinking  delightful  light  wine,  which  was  scented  with  flowers  and  cooled,  showed 
great  self-confidence,  and  boasting  in  various  ways,  said  :  “  Soon  shall  we  get 
hold  of  Sujji  in  battle  and  drag  him  along  by  his  beard.” 

1868.  However  much  they  exerted  themselves,  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
[Sujji],  who  was  followed  by  a  few  Kasmlr  ians,  Khavas ,  and  men  from  the  Indus 
( Saindhava ). 


JAYASIMUA 

(a.d.  1128-4!)). 


the  first  half  of  the  9th  century,  mentions 
incidentally,  Nyayamanjari,  p.  .274,  that  by 
performing  a  certain  sacrifice  his  grandfather 
(called  Kanta  according  to  Kddambankathd- 
ndra,  Introduction,  verse  9),  ‘  secured  the 
village  of  Gauramulaka In  this  local  name, 
I  think,  wo  may  safely  recognize  the  Ghora- 
mulaka  of  our  passage. 

Abhinanda  tells  us  in  the  Introduction 
of  the  Kadambarikathasara,  si.  5,  that 
his  sixth  ancestor  S'akti  had  emigrated 
from  Gauda  (Bengal)  and  settled  in  the 
country  of  Darvabhisara.  From  this  mention, 
and  the  circumstance  that  Ahhinanda’s  great¬ 
grandfather  S'aktisvamin  is  said  to  have 
been  a  minister  of  Muktapida-Lalitaditya  of 
Kasmlr,  Prof.  Bidder  has  already  concluded 
that  Abhinanda’s  family  must  have  been 
settled  in  the  hill  territory  lying  immediately 
to  the  south  of  Kasmir.  We  have  shown  in 
note  i.  180  (comp,  also  viii.  1531),  that  the 
geographical  term  Darvabhisara  included  the 
territory  of  Rajapuri.  And  in  the  latter 
the  Ghoramfdaka  of  our  own  passage  was 
evidently  situated. 

The  phonetic  difference  between  the  forms 
Gauramulaka  and  Ghoramfdaka  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  is  d  priori  probable  that  wo 
have  in  both  forms  attempts  to  sanskritize  a 
Kasmiri  (or  Pahiiri  ?)  village  name,  which  in 
its  Apabhrariisa  form  may  have  sounded 
*Gdramul,  *Gauramul,  or  something  similar. 
Kasmiri  knows  no///i  (see  Grierson,  J.A.S.  />., 
1897,  p.  180),  and  makes  a  scarcely  perceptible 
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difference  between  o  and  au.  Whereas  Abhi¬ 
nanda  transcribed  the  name  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  Agraliara  by  Gauramulaka ,  perhaps 
with  an  intentional  approximation  to  his  own 
surname  ‘  the  Gauda,’  Kalhana  reproduces 
three  centuries  later  the  local  name  in  a  proper 
and  intelligible  Sanskritic  garb  as  Ghoramu- 
laka.  Compare  the  double  forms  Baleraka 
and  Bhaleraka  for  the  identical  local  name,  vii. 
1239  and  viii.  2410  ;  also  the  note  on  Godhard- 
Godara,  i.  96. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  search  for  this  local 
name  on  the  spot,  and  am,  therefore,  unable 
to  indicate  the  exact  position  of  the  place.  I 
must  add  that  my  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  curious  passage  of  the  Ny ayamanj ari 
by  an  inquiry  which  Prof.  Yenis  addressed  to 
me  in  a  letter,  dated  25th  March,  1895. 

1863.  K.  has  already  referred  to  the  snowy 
water  as  a  delight  of  Kasmir  ;  see  iii.  362. 

1864.  Barley  is  eaten  in  Kasmir  only  by 
the  poorest,  and  then  only  on  the  road  or 
wherever  else  proper  food  cannot  be  prepared  ; 
comp.  i.  205;  vii.  1621.  The  objection  felt  by 
tlie  Kasmiris  to  the  food  of  the  plains  has  not 
diminished,  and  complaints  similar  to  those 
of  Sujji  can  often  be  heard  from  the  modern 
Kasmiri  when  outside  his  beloved  Valley. 

1868.  By  Saindhai'a  might  he  meant  more 
particularly  people  from  the  Salt  Range  ( Sain - 
dhavdranya),  to  this  day  a  good  recruiting 
ground  for  brave  soldiers.  Brahmans  from 
the  Salt  Range  used  to  take  military  service 
until  quite  recent  times. 
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Kttiinir  troops  retreat 
*  from  Lolmru. 


1869-1870.  Lothava,  when  pressed  for  much  money  [by  Somapala],  said: 
“  It  were  better  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Jayamnha,  my  brother’s  son  and  the  fore¬ 
most  of  self-respecting  kings.”  Tims  slighted  Somapala  displayed  some  leaning 
towards  the  king’s  side. 

1871-1872.  He  (Somapfda)  upbraided  Sujji:  “What,  while  I  prepare  to 
help  my  father-in-law’s  (Jayasiriiha’s)  troops  who  are  wholly  taken  up  with  fighting 
the  enemy,  you,  my  follower,  are  looking  for  a  weak  point  [to  attack  them]  ?  ” 
He,  [however,]  doing  what  suited  his  own  pride,  prepared  to  attack  the  royal  force, 
not  troubling  himself  about  all  [others]. 

1873.  Lalcsmalia ,  then,  greatly  frightened  by  the  intense  cold  fevers 
coming  with  the  month  of  Asadha,  set  out  with  his  army  and  retreated  at  night. 

1874.  Some  soldiers  who  had  been  despatched  to  report  to  their  lord  that  the 
army  was  lost,  quickly  betook  themselves  eager  for  slaughter  to  Sujji. 

1875.  At  the  same  time,  when  tlve  king’s  troops  set  out  by  one  side  of 
the  path  which  was  rendered  difficult  by  precipices,  their  enemies  [set  out]  by  the 
other. 


1876-1877.  The  troops  abandoning  the  route  by  S'drambara,  as  it  was  in  the 
enemy’s  hands,  wished  to  retire  to  their  own  country  by  a  pass  called  Iuilenaka, 
and  reached  that  day  without  mishap  the  village  called  Vanilidvasa,  which  is  on 
that  [route],  and  with  [them  went]  all  kinds  of  people. 

1878.  Those  who  had  started  behind  them,  took  shelter  also  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlets,  and  then  after  eating  and  drinking  passed  half  the  night  without 
suspecting  any  danger. 


1873.  Dangerous  fevers  prevail  in  the 
Loh-rin  valley  about  and  below  Mandi 
(Attalika)  from  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  rains  and  during  the  autumn.  When 
visiting  the  valley  in  August,  1892, 1  found  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mandi  attacked  by  these  seasonal  fevers, 
which  are  partly  due  probably  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  rice-cultivation.  Compare  Note  E  on 
Lohara  (iv.  177),  §  10,  and  note  viii.  1632. 

1875-77.  In  'Note  E  (iv.  177),  §  10,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  route  by  which 
the  Kasmir  troops  tried  to  effect  their  retreat, 
led  first  for  about  three  miles  up  the  Loh-rin 
Valley  above  Mandi- Atoli  (Attiilika).  The 
narrow  rocky  defile  between  this  placo  and 
Palera  corresponds  exactly  to  K.’s  description. 
From  Palera  a  difficult  path,  shown  on  the  larger 
Survey  map,  leads  in  a  south-easterly  direc¬ 
tion  up  to  an  alp  called  Kuliyan,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  Kdlenaka  of  the  text. 

The  last  inhabited  place  on  the  way  up  to 
this  alp  (which  has  been  entered  on  the  map 


according  to  local  information),  is  the  hamlet 
of  1  'an  (map  Ban),  74°  23'  long.  33°  46'  lat.  In 
this  I  recognize  our  Vqnikdvdm.  The  hitter 
name  is  evidently  made  up  of  an  original 
*Vauikd,  with  the  addition  of  the  term  ucdsa, 
‘habitation.’  Below  Van  the  map  shows 
several  hamlets  spread  along  the  Valley.  In 
these,  we  may  suppose  the  rear  of  the 
Kasmirians  took  shelter  (viii.  1878),  and  was 
surprised  by  Sujji’s  night  attack. 

The  ‘  S'drambara  route’  corresponds  to  the 
valley  which  joins  the  Loh-rin  Valley  at 
Atoli  from  the  N.  Leading  up  to  the 
F ini/. i air  and  Zamir  passes,  this  valley  would 
have  opened  to  the  Kasmirians  a  direct  route 
to  their  own  territory.  The  name  S'drambara 
survives  in  that  of  Chdmbar ,  the  largest  village 
in  the  Valley.  In  tracing  back  the  modern 
name  to  S'drambara,  through  *S'[_a]rdmbara 
>  *S'rambar  >  Chdmbar,  attention  must  bo 
paid  to  the  phonetic  analogies  furnished  by 
the  names  which  hav  been  discussed  in  note 
i.  100. 
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1879.  Sum  marched  on  quickly,  and  then  by  having  the  drums  beaten  to  Jayasimha 

•  .  .  1  .  .  J  ,  b.  (a.I).  1128-49). 

announce  to  the  opponents  Jus  surprise-attack,  caused  a  panic.  - 

1880.  Thereupon  the  troops  with  their  helpless  leaders  fled  quickly  by  Night  attack  of  Sujji, 
various  hill-paths  while  the  night  yet  lasted. 

1881.  In  the  morning  the  ministers  were  stripped  of  their  fine  dresses  by  the 
plunderers,  just  as  big  rocks  [are  deprived]  by  earthquakes  of  the  various  liquid 
minerals  [contained  in  them], 

1882.  No  one  drew  his  sword  to  protect  the  troops  from  being  plundered. 

Every  one  then  saved  himself  but  no  one  else. 

1883.  Some  who  were  scaling  the  rocks  in  leaps  and  displaying  their  crimson 
underclothing,  showed  [such]  skill  in  their  flight  as  [if  they  had  been]  red- 
buttocked  monkeys. 

1884.  Some,  again,  who  having  lost  their  clothes  displayed  their  yellowish 
bodies,  appeared  in  their  movement  like  fragments  of  blocks  of  yellow  orpiment 
driven  about  by  the  wind. 

1885.  Some,  again,  whose  bodies  were  heavy,  as  they  moved  on  the  mountains 
which  were  thickly  covered  with  spears,  trumpeting  when  they  took  breath, — 
resembled  young  elephants  on  hills  covered  with  bamboo-forests. 

1886.  What  need  of  mentioning  names  ?  There  was  not  a  single  minister 
there  who  did  not  fling  away  courage  and  flee  like  a  beast. 

1887.  The  chamberlain  was  seen  from  afar  by  some  soldiers  of  the  enemy 
as  he  was  hurrying  to  escape  in  confusion,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a  servant. 

1888.  Undressed  as  he  was,  the  circles  of  his  arm-rings  glittered  in  the  sun. 

On  recognizing  him  they  set  out  to  pursue  him,  running  with  all  their  might. 

1889.  The  servant  struck  by  a  stone  dropped  him,  and  he  himself  wounded  by  a  Capture  of  Lai.-§m<iic„. 
stone  was  then  caught  by  those  who  came  up  in  great  haste,  while  he  stood  motionless. 

1890-1892.  His  body  was  thin  like  that  of  a  S'arika-bird,  pining  in  grief 
over  its  recent  captivity,  and  with  his  contracted  eyes  in  which  tears  appeared,  he 
resembled  a  bat  ( valjuli  ?).  He  was  thinking  that  as  he  had  robbed  Sujji  of  his 
honour  and  wealth,  the  latter  would  now,  that  he  was  his  captive,  surely  inflict  upon 
him  other  even  greater  hardships.  Thus  they  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  with 
shouts  and  laughter  before  Sujji ,  after  taking  away  his  cloak  and  ornaments. 

1893.  That  honourable  man  (Sujji)  covered  his  face  with  his  dress  and  saying, 

“  Brhadrdja  (‘  the  great  prince  ’)  is  welcome  to  us,”  gave  him  his  own  clothes. 

1879.  It  appears  necessary  to  correct  s.v.  valguli ;  for  visa,  ‘  water,’  i.e.  tears,  see  id., 
mdnmMhynh  for  A  vidvimdbhih.  s.v.  1  (b). 

1890.  The  text  of  this  lino  has  a  lacuna  1893.  From  viii.  2217  it  is  evident  that 
and  is  otherwise  defective.  I  now  propose  to  Iirhadrdja  was  a  designation  of  Laksmaka, 
read  valtj/dir  for  A  -Igalir  and  vgavjadvimh  for  probably  a  nickname.  Sujji  covers  his  face  to 
vyahjaddvisah.  For  valguli  compare  P.  W.,  hide  his  mirth. 
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1894.  After  having  him  dressed  up  and  put  on  a  horse  he  spoke  to  him  kind, 
conciliatory  words  and  gave  him  fresh  assurance. 

1895.  He  took  him  then  with  him,  and  covered  witli  lustre  and  surrounded 
by  the  Khavas  who  had  looted  horses,  swords  and  stores,  went  before  Somapdla. 

1896.  Fortune  which  moves  about  unsteadily  like  the  lightning  playing  on 
the  sky,  and  which  follows  the  cloud  of  destiny, — with  whom  does  it  ever  abide 
permanently  ? 

1897-1898.  He,  before  whom  Somapdla  and  other  [princes]  had,  in  order  to 
please  him,  taken  their  food  without  hesitation  as  [if  they  had  been]  his  servants, 
and  whose  body  they  had  themselves  humbly  tended  with  saffron-ointment, — he 
was  now  seen  by  the  people  during  five  or  six  months  standing  before  those  in  the 
same  fashion. 

1899.  Lulla,  too,  who  showed  a  dark  face  enclosed  by  a  greyish-white  [beard], 
like  a  monkey,  was  caught  in  the  forest  by  the  enemies,  and  was  dumb  with  grief. 

1900.  When  Somapdla  had  taken  over  Laksmaka  whom  Sujji  delivered 
to  him,  he  thought  that  he  had  secured  Kasmir,  and  turned  back  to  his  own 
country. 

1901.  The  brave  Muuika  and  others  came  to  him  from  the  part  of  Lothana, 
and  promising  great  riches  asked  him  to  give  up  the  chamberlain. 

1902.  Which  Damara-birds  did  then  not  think  that  they  could  reach 
Kasmir  by  keeping  under  the  wing  of  the  chamberlain’s  advice  ? 

1909.  Greedy  as  he  (Somapala)  was,  he  did  not  do  this,  as  he  hoped  to  seize 
the  kingdom,  which  was  dependent  on  the  chamberlain,  and  expected  to  take  much 
wealth  from  the  king. 

1904.  The  king  did  not  lose  his  firmness  when  the  ministers  reached  the  City 
in  humiliation,  and  the  chamberlain  was  lost  to  him. 

1905-1906.  Ten  thousand  of  the  picked  soldiers  raised  by  the  king,  with  which 
Bhiksdcara  before  had  carried  on  his  war  for  the  crown,  and  with  which  Suxxala 
had  maintained  himself,  even  when  the  land  had  risen  in  rebellion — then  perished 
attacked  by  the  cold  fever. 

1907.  Day  and  night  there  did  not  cease  at  that  time  anywhere  in  the  land, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  tumultuous  wailing  of  relatives  and  funeral  music. 

1908.  That  was  a  time  when  all  business  came  to  a  stand-still,  owing  to 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  kingdom  struck  with  exhaustion,  was  as  if  lost. 

1909.  At  that  time  the  royal  gate  (court)  at  Lohara  enjoyed  great  splendour, 
Kasmirians ,  too,  arriving  there  from  different  regions. 


1897.  Regarding  the  use  of  safFron-oint-  1906.  See  note  viii.  1873. 
ment,  compare  note  vi.  120, 
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1910.  Lothana,  whom  an  extraordinary  royal  fortune  had  reached  as 
accidentally  as  the  fall  of  [the  fruit  in  the  story]  of  the  crow  and  the  date-palm, 
resembled  the  god  of  wealth  by  his  unbounded  display. 

1911.  His  nephews,  attendants,  son  and  others  who  had  shared  his  bodily 
discomforts  and  his  sufferings,  enjoyed  themselves  [now]  in  common  with  him. 

1912.  Though  owing  to  his  mature  age  lie  did  not  display  activity  while  he 
was  in  power,  yet  one  did  not  see  him  squander  wealth  on  unworthy  persons,  or 
show  a  closed  fist  to  worthy  ones. 

1913.  The  shade  (darkness)  is  found  independently  by  itself,  while  the  light, 
owing  to  its  own  nature,  is  accompanied  by  a  hundredfold  shadows.  Misfortune 
exists  without  happiness,  while  happiness  is  impaired  by  being  pervaded  with 
endless  misfortunes. 

1914.  One  month,  more  or  less,  after  obtaining  such  success,  Lothana  lost  his 
only  son  Dilha. 

1915.  Thereupon  died  Malld,  Lothava's  wife,  whose  heart  was  rent  by  the 
dart  of  grief  when  she  bewailed  in  him  her  only  son. 

1916.  When  his  most  loving  wife  and  his  son  endowed  with  the  highest 
qualities  had  died,  he  did  not  see  any  use  whatever  in  that  royal  fortune. 

1917.  It  may  be  due  to  want  of  affection,  easily  found  in  a  king,  or  to  the 
delusive  power  of  fortune  that  he  ever  felt  happy  again. 

1918.  The  king  who  knew  the  times,  ransomed,  though  he  was  without 
resources,  the  old  Laksmaka  for  thirty-six  lakhs. 

1919.  When  he  returned,  the  people  covered  the  road  with  a  shower  of 
flowers  thrown  in  congratulation,  and  who  would  have  not  thought  that  the  king 
had  recovered  his  luck  ? 

1920.  By  the  strength  of  his  good  fortune  the  record  of  bis  defeat  was 
quickly  forgotten,  and  recovering  his  power,  lie  (Laksmaka)  was  again  able  [to 
award]  punishments  and  favours. 

1921.  Sujji,  who  had  lost  through  greed  of  money  all  his  firm  attachment  [for 
the  king],  acted  with  sincerity  as  Lothana!  ts  minister. 

1922.  By  giving  the  daughter  of  Bluhjika  in  marriage  to  him  (Lothana),  lie 
removed  his  distrust  as  well  as  the  sorrow  from  which  he  suffered  on  'account  of 
his  first  wife’s  death. 

1923.  The  wise  [Sujji]  also  approached  King  Tadmaratha  and  brought  the 
latter’s  daughter  Somaladtm  in  marriage  to  him. 

1910.  For  kakataliya ,  see  Pan.  v.  iii.  106.  1922.  Regarding  Iihdyika,  the  soil  (or 

1918.  See  regarding  the  approximate  nephew  ?)  of  Sujji,  sec  note  viii.  1030. 
value  of  this  amount,  Note  li  on  the  Kasmlr  1923.  For  Padmaratha ,  lord  of  Kaliiijara 
monetary  system,  iv.  495.  see  viii.  915. 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Lvfhana’i s  rule  at 
Lohara . 


Sujji  at  the  Lohara 
court. 
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Jui/asimha's  schemes 
against  Ln{hana. 


1924.  By  thus  securing  him  a  firm  footing  through  high  connections  he  repaid 
the  unlimited  authority  he  had  received  from  him. 

1925.  Urged  on  by  the  new  king  who  was  often  invited  by  the  Damaras  and 
others,  he  planned  an  invasion  of  Kasmtr. 

1926.  In  order  to  baffle  his  enemy  who  had  got  so  far  and  had  formed 
alliances  with  neighbouring  princes,  the  son  of  Sassala  employed  a  stratagem. 

1927.  In  this  enterprise  the  deep  thinking  Udaya,  lord  of  the  Gate,  whose 
honesty  was  unswerving,  earned  the  praise  of  discriminating  persons. 

1928.  While  stopping  there  in  want  of  all' resources  and  tempted  by  the 
enemy  with  money,  honours  and  other  [offers],  he  was  ever  bent  on  serving  his  lord. 

1929.  He  stood  at  a  place  called  Vanaprastlia,  not  far  from  Lohara ,  and 
unweariedly  harassed  the  enemy’s  force  by  continuous  attacks. 

1930.  Mdnika,  Indakara,  and  the  rest  were  rightly  or  wrongly  afraid  of  King 
Lothana  on  account  of  an  intention  which  he  (Sujji)  was  hinting  at. 

1931.  For  they  feared  that  the  king  who  had  put  his  trust  in  Sujji,  was  at 
the  latter’s  instigation  thinking  of  having  them  put  out  of  the  way  as  intriguers. 

1932-1933.  The  thoughtful  King  Jayasimiia  then  sent  them  word  :  “  We  shall, 
for  your  benefit,  put  Malldrjuna,  King  Su-<sala’s  son,  from  the  Queen  Sahaja,  on 
the  throne  at  Lohara.  Therefore  you  should  suddenly  overpower  Lothana  just  as 
[you  overpowered]  Preman .” 

1934.  This  message  the  king  sent  in  deceit,  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  the 
castle,  and  they  agreed  to  it  in  the  same  way,  without  putting  trust  in  him. 

1935.  When  Lothana  learned  that  Malldrjuna  had  entered  into  an  intrigue, 
he  threw  him  as  well  as  the  other  intriguing  nephews  into  prison. 

1936.  In  his  apprehension  he  allowed  only  Vigrahardja,  who  was  a  son  of 
Sussala  from  a  concubine,  to  act  as  his  chamberlain. 

1937.  After  making  peace  with  his  uncle  (Lothana)  for  appearance’s  sake,  the 
crafty  king  hastened  to  employ  various  stratagems  to  regain  his  lost  kingdom. 

1938.  Lothana,  firm  on  his  throne  through  Sujji's  exertions,  let  S'ura  depart 
and  remained  for  some  months  undisturbed. 

1939-1940.  When  he  got  news  that  Tejalddind,  the  powerful  mother  of  that 
daughter  of  Padmaratha,  which  Sujji  had  previously  brought  [as  a  bride],  had 


1929.  Vanaprastha,  not  otherwise  men¬ 
tioned,  was  probably,  as  its  name  (‘  forest- 
plateau  ’)  indicates,  some  alp  in  the  mountains 
above  Lohara. 

1930.  Indakara1 s  name  must  bo  restored 
here  for  A  L  Inddraka,  with  reference  to  viii. 
1818,2019. 

1933.  Compare  for  abhisamdhatta,  note 
vii.  1255. 


1938.  Regarding  S'ura,  chief  of  Bahu- 
sthala,  comp.  viii.  1844  sqq. 

1940.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I)ar- 
pitapura  has  not  yet  been  identified,  as 
its  mention  here  might  have  enabled  us  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  tho  direction  in  which’ 
Kalin jara,  Padmaratha’s  territory,  is  to  be 
looked  for.  Compare  iv.  183. 
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come  to  assist  at  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  which  had  not  yet  been 
celebrated, — he  proceeded  to  Darpitapura  to  meet  her. 

1941.  Thereupon  MdTiilca  and  the  rest  having  got  their  opportunity  left  their 
prison,  and  meeting  together,  crowned  Mallarjuna  as  king  of  the  [territory  subject 
to  the  Lohara]  castle. 

1942.  Calling,  as  before,  the  Thakkuras  to  their  help,  they  kept  off  the 
followers  of  King  [Jaya]simha  who  had  reached  the  ground  of  the  main  road 
( pratoll )  in  the  hope  of  effecting  their  entrance  [into  the  castle], 

1943.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Phalguna  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  six  (a.d.  1131),  Lo  (liana  lost  his 
throne  as  quickly  as  he  had  gained  it. 

1944.  Simple-minded  as  he  was,  he  regretted  in  his  misfortune  that  the  maid 
he  had  not  yet  wedded,  and  the  wealth  he  had  not  yet  used  up,  had  got  into  the 
enemy’s  possession. 

1945.  Moving  about  helplessly  he  secured,  through  Sujji’s  power,  some 
remnants  of  the  treasures  from  Attdlikd  and  other  places. 

1946.  Mdnika  treated  King  [ Jaya]simha,s  followers,  whom  he  had  previously 
called  in,  with  contempt,  and  put  Mallarjuna  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
kingdom. 

1947.  The  young  king  was  most  extravagant,  and  had  once  betel  handed 
round  for  which  pearls  had  been  cut  up  instead  of  betpl-nuts. 

1948.  As  he  showered  gold  on  procurers  and  the  like  in  his  lust  after  sensual 
pleasures,  sensible  people  reproached  his  liberality. 

1949.  The  treasures  which  King  Sussala  had  accumulated  by  tormenting  the 
subjects  were,  by  this  extravagant  [prince],  put  freely  to  uses  which  corresponded 
[to  their  manner  of  acquisition], 

1950.  Eor  he,  inflamed  with  wantonness  and  of  a  low  mind,  drove  away 
honest  people  and  fostered  a  host  of  courtezans,  strolling  players,  rogues,  parasites, 
slaves  and  the  like. 

1951.  The  wealth  which  lords  of  the  earth  acquire  by  oppressing  the  people, 
must  fall  a  prey  of  rivals,  or  of  enemies,  or  else  of  fire. 

1952.  The  treasures  which  King  Jay  d pula  had  amassed  by  oppressing  his 
subjects,  wore  squandered  by  Utpala  and  the  other  sons  of  a  slave-woman  who 
killed  his  grandson. 

1953.  S’amlcaravarman’s  treasures  which  were  obtained  by  maltreating  the 
people,  were  freely  used  up  by  Prabhdkara  and  the  other  paramours  of  his  wife. 


Jayasiwjia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Mallarjuna  made  kinp 
lit  Lohara  (a  d.  1131). 


Retrospect  regard  ire; 
royal  treasures. 


1942.  Compare  viii.  1831. 
1952.  Compare  iv.  677  sqq. 


1953.  See  v.  230  sqq. 
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1954.  The  wives  of  Pangu  (Nirjitavarman),  subdued  by  love,  gave  away  [their 
husband’s]  wickedly  acquired  riches  to  Sugandhaditya,  who  enjoyed  their  embraces. 

1955.  The  great  wealth  which  King  Yasaskara  had  accumulated,  was  used 
up  by  his  wife  who,  compelled  by  love,  had  embraced  a  Candala. 

1956.  The  son  of  Parvagupta  (Ksemagupta)  left  on  his  death,  the  riches  he 
had  inherited  as  the  acquisitions  of  former  kings,  for  Tanga  and  the  rest,  his  wife’s 
paramours. 

1957.  Samgrdmardja,  who  was  bent  incessantly  on  amassing  riches,  was 
plundered  by  Vyaddasuha  and  others  who,  bee-like,  kissed  the  lotus-face  of 
S'rilekhd. 


1958.  The  treasures  of  King  Ananta  who  ruined  his  subjects  by  his  want  of 
care,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  though  they  had  been  swelled  [by  acquisitions]  from 
the  whole  world. 

1959.  King  Ivalasa’s  treasures  which  had  been  acquired  by  skill  in  evil  arts, 
were  speedily  squandered  by  his  son  on  unworthy  persons,  and  by  his  wife  on 
paramours. 

1960.  The  possessions  of  King  Ilarsa,  who  never  ceased  to  thirst  for  acqui¬ 
sitions,  were  burned  together  with  his  palace,  wives  and  sons. 

1961.  Candrdpida,  Uccala,  Avantivarman,  and  other  kings  who  were  strict  in 
observing  the  law,  had  never  their  lawfully  acquired  riches  destroyed  by  improper 
[uses]. 

1962.  While  Malldrj  una’s  fortune  was  yet  young,  thieves,  intriguers,  neigh¬ 
bouring  chiefs,  courtezans,  parasites,  and  the  rest  began  a  plentiful  plundering. 

Citramtha  sent  against  1963.  The  king,  who  felt  annoyed  at  having  his  aims  frustrated,  though  he 
had  deceived  his  enemies,  then  despatched  quickly  Citraratha  to  make  an  attack. 

1964.  Having  been  raised  to  the  simultaneous  charge  of  the  ‘  Gate  ’  and  the 
Padiigra  offices,  he  took  up  his  position  at  Phullapura,  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
nobles. 


1965.  His  men  were  unable  to  overcome  in  battle  the  forces  of  Malldrjuna, 
which  were  numerous,  and  had  also  a  support  in  the  stronghold. 

1966.  His  servant,  Samvardhana,  who  was  held  in  esteem  by  the  king,  had 
gone  up  to  the  castle  to  produce  dissension  [among  the  garrison],  but  was  slain  at 
night  by  Malldrj ana' s  followers. 


1954.  Compare  v.  281  sqq. 

1955.  Compare  vi.  76  sqq. 

1956.  See  vi.  318  sqq. 

1957.  Tlie  account  of  S'rilekha’s  amours, 
vii.  123  sq.,  does  not  mention  Vyaddasuha. 

1958.  See  vii.  409  sqq. 

1959.  Compare  vii.  503  sqq. 


1960.  Compare  vii.  1571  sqq. 

K.’s  narrative  knows  only  of  two  sons  of 
Ilarsa  (illioja  and  Salha),  whereas  the  plural 
is  used  in  our  passage. 

1964.  Citraratha  has  been  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  viii.  1482,  as  in  charge  of  the  Padiigra 
office.  Regarding  Phullapura,  see  viii.  1221. 
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1967.  When  KostheSvara  came  up  behind,  the  enemies,  though  holding  a 
castle  which  could  not  be  taken  by  fighting,  became  frightened. 

1968.  Malldrjuna  thereupon  made  peace,  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  and  des¬ 
patched  his  mother  to  them  in  order  to  pay  [them]  attention. 

1969.  She,  wearing  a  dress  which,  though  without  ornaments  on  account  of  her 
widowhood,  yet  showed  royal  splendour,  captivated  Kosfhesvara  and  the  other 
fickle-minded  [chiefs]. 

1970.  When  she  had  returned  from  them,  Malldrjuna  felt  reassured  and 
delivered  to  the  lord  of  the  Gate  (Citraratha)  the  promised  tribute. 

1971.  Kosthaka  attracted  by  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  king’s  mother, 
came  up  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  castle  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to 
see  it. 

1972.  Then  when  he  had  descended,  Citraratha  in  his  company  went 
before  the  king,  carrying  the  presents. 

1973.  The  king,  however,  took  counsel  with  Udaya,  the  lord  of  the  Gate, 
who  was  skilled  in  looking  after  gain  (?),  and  employed  fresh  stratagems  to  defeat 
his  enemies. 

1974.  When  Lotliana,  too,  had  gone  to  Padmaratha,  the  young  king 
(Mallarjuna),  freed  from  attacks,  found  room  to  stretch  his  legs  to  some  extent. 

1975.  After  wedding  Padmaratha' s  daughter  Somald ,  he  married,  owing  to 
his  extended  influence,  also  the  daughter  of  Ndgapdla. 

1976.  Deluded  by  his  pride,  he  paid  to  Somapdla  and  other  princes  who  were 
secretly  intriguing  [against  him],  subsidies  as  if  they  were  his  servants. 

1977.  JM  any  rogues  and  [among  them]  also  men  of  royal  descent,  plundered 
him  by  performing  [before  him]  as  poets,  singers,  talkers,  fighters,  and  strolling 
players. 

1978.  He,  whose  intellect  was  defectively  developed  since  his  youth,  and  who 
shouted  a  great  deal,  was  thought  by  blockheads  to  have  a  clever  mind  merely  on 
account  of  his  boldness  in  talking. 

1979.  His  appearance  was  pleasant,  but  apart  from  his  face,  which  was 
shining  like  that  of  an  evil-bringing  comet,  he  had  nothing  that  was  good. 

1980.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  approached  the  valiant  Sujji,  fearing  that 
Malldrjuna,  too,  might  get  his  support. 

1981.  The  chamberlain  who  had  the  power  to  exile  and  to  recall  Sujji, 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-40). 


Malldrjuna  pays 
tribute. 


1968.  For  Malliirjuna’s  mother  Sahajd,  sec 
viii.  1932. 

1969.  See  for  Kotjfhesvards  gallant  pro¬ 
pensities,  viii.  1627,  1637. 

1972.  For  A  mvibhuta0  emend  with 
Durgapr.  samhhrta0 . 


1973.  The  moaning  of  dhytisdlind  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  the  first  part  of  the  word,  perhaps,  an 
error  for  ddrti°. 

1975.  Regarding  Somald,  see  viii.  1923, 
1939;  for  Ndgapdla,  Somapala’s  brother,  viii. 
619. 


Javasimtia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


S'ujji  rocttlled. 


Loth  ana  s  enterpris 
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displayed  particularly  on  that  occasion  a  peculiar  energy,  which  had  an  instant 
effect. 

1982-1984.  He  had  offered  to  Sujji,  by  the  king’s  direction,  the  garland 
of  office  ( adhiJidrasraj )  for  the  commander-in-chiefship  and  the  other  [high 
posts],  excepting,  however,  the  garland  for  the  post  of  chief-justice  (• nij asthenia, ), 
without  thus  satisfying  him  (Sujji).  He  (Laksmaka),  then,  yielding  from  regard 
for  Somapiila,  who  had  come  to  his  house,  tore  off  with  his  left  hand  in  excitement 
his  own  hair-braid  ( jutnsraj )  and  offered  it.  On  receiving  this,  he  (Sujji)  felt 
gratified,  and  his  looks  became  tender  as  if  the  tree  of  his  fortune  had  been 
raised. 

1985.  llilhana  showed  no  opposition  to  the  return  of  Sujji,  and  abandoned, 
for  the  king’s  benefit,  his  friendship  for  Udaya  and  JJhanya. 

1986.  The  king  recalled  Sujji  and  honoured  him  by  going  to  meet  him. 
Upon  his  advice  he  exiled  Dhanya  and  the  others  [of  his  party]  from  the  land,  yet 
not  from  his  mind. 

1987.  The  king  having  found  his  opportunity  prepared  to  have  the  guilty 
Kosthesvara  killed  by  bravos,  and  the  latter  on  hearing  this  news  fled  from  his 
presence. 

1988.  When  the  king  having  won  over  Manujesvara,  proceeded  to  the  attack, 
he  (Kosthesvara),  being  rendered  helpless  by  the  defection  of  his  own  party,  fled 
abroad. 

1989.  Lothana  who  had  resided  at  a  place  called  Bappanila,  secured  the  help 
of  some  Thakkuras  and  attacked  Malldrjuna. 

1990.  Therein  was  seen  indeed  his  incredible  valour,  that  overthrown  he  yet 
always  defeated  him  (Mallarjuna)  who  was  in  power. 

1991.  He  carried  off  his  horses,  plundered  the  market  of  Jffdlikd,  and 

. destroyed  everywhere  the  watch-stations  on  the  roads 

( margcidranga )  and  other  [fortified  places]. 


1982-84.  The  obscure  language  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  offers  some  difficulty,  and  the  translation 
of  the  last  line,  as  given  above,  is  only  con¬ 
jectural.  As  I  understand  the  passage, 
Laksmaka,  who  is  conducting  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Sujji  in  Somapfda’s  presence,  offers 
to  reinstate  Sujji  in  all  his  former  posts, 
except  the  Rajasthiina.  In  order  to  over¬ 
come  Sujji’s  resistance  to  this  arrangement, 
Laksmaka  tears  tint  his  hair-braid  and  offers 
it  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  withheld 
‘  garland  of  office.’  By  this  drastic  display  of 
his  personal  desire  to  bring  every  sacrifice,  he 
moves  the  heart  of  Sujji,  who  then  expresses 
himself  satisfied. 


In  order  to  construe  verse  1984,  the  emen¬ 
dation  of  dpydyam  for  A  L  dpydya 0  seems 
necessary. 

Regarding  the  1  garland  of  office,’  see  noto 
vii.  1363. 

1985.  Read^  iravese'prati0  for  pravese  prati0 . 

1989.  JJappanila  is  mentioned  only  here 
and  viii.  1993.  The  position  of  the  locality  is 
unknown.  The  second  part  of  the  name  recalls 
Nilrtpura  (see  vii.  253),  and  the  first  the 
Bahhdpura  (?)  discussed  in  noto  vii.  588. 

1991.  In  Noto  E  on  Loliara  (iv.  177), 
§  9,  it  has  been  shown  that  ‘  the  market  of 
Atfy'tlika’  (text  hero  Attilikdpana)  corresponds 
to  the  present  Mandt,  ‘  the  market,’  close  to 
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1992.  Invited  by  a  Damara  of  the  name  of  Ildjardja,  he  then  broke  into 
Kramardj  ya,  with  a  view  to  gaining  the  KasmTr  throne. 

1993.  When  that  Lavanya,  who  was  close  by,  had  been  executed  by  Citraratha, 
who  had  received  news  of  this,  he  retired  again  to  the  territory  of  JJappanila. 

1994.  While  he  was  repeatedly  making  his  attacks,  Malldrjuna,  who  resided 
in  the  castle  [of  Lohara],  was  unable  to  descend  even  to  Aftdlikd. 

1995.  Kosthesvara,  who  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  [against  Jayasimha], 
arranged  for  a  peace  [between  Lothana  and  Mallarjuna]  by  getting  the  nephew  to 
deliver  a  great  amount  of  money  to  his  uncle. 

1996.  After  having  secured  a  firm  foothold  at  Lohara,  he  then  in  company 
with  Lothana  broke  into  Kasmlr  territory  eager  to  fight  the  king. 

1997-1998.  Crossing  the  mountains  he  took  up  a  position  at  the  Kdrkota- 
drahfja  without  having  met  with  opposition  on  the  way.  He  had  not  yet  effected 
his  junction  with  the  other  Damaras,  when  the  king  marched  out  in  haste  and 
using  his  full  energy  overpowered  him  at  the  very  beginning. 

1999.  In  the  meantime,  the  chamberlain  died  by  a  sudden  attack  of  illness. 
Men  of  small  merits  do  not  live  long  in  their  fortune. 

2000.  Alas,  those  whose  minds  are  spoilt  by  luck,  do  not  know  that  fate, 
irresistible  in  its  course,  will  overtake  them  quickly,  though  they  stop  in 
their  houses  with  all  doors  closed,  hoping  to  keep  it  off  and  taking  no  notice 
of  it. 

2001.  His  wife,  while  continually  clearing  the  house  of  people,  did  not  know 
that  death  had  fallen  upon  him  while  he  was  peacefully  sleeping. 

2002.  They  thought  that,  after  having  been  attacked  by  fever,  and  having 
shaken  it  off,  he  was  sleeping  in  comfort,  and  did  not  then  know  that  he  had  died 
just  while  asleep. 

2003.  When  Kosthaka  then,  together  with  Lothana,  had  departed,  neither 
Malldrjuna  nor  Kosthaka  nor  Lothana  was  king  [at  Lohara], 

2004.  Malldrjuna  treacherously  killed  Udayana  who  was  with  him.  [There¬ 
upon]  Kosthaka,  whom  he  had  named  as  surety  [for  Udayana’s  safety],  became 
irritated  against  him. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Lofhana  breaks  into 
KaSiitir. 


Troubles  at  Lohara. 


Atoli.  This  little  town  is  still  the  com¬ 
mercial  centre  of  the  Loh'rin  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  valleys  ;  comp,  note  viii.  581. 

For  tho  •  significance  of  tho  term  drahya, 
comp,  notes  iii.  227  (D);  v.  39;  and  Notes  on 
the  Pir  Pants dl  Houle,  pp.  382  sq. 

The  lacuna  of  two  syllables  in  this  line  does 
not  affect  the  sense. 

1994.  Atoli  (which  name  is  written  hero 
as  Attalikd  in  A)  is  only  about  eight  miles 
below  the  probable  site  of  Loharakotta. 


1997.  For  Kdrkotadrahga,  tho  frontier 
watch-station  on  the  Tos'-'maidan  route,  seo 
note  viii.'  1 596. 

2003.  K.  seems  to  refer  hero  to  tho  subse¬ 
quent  troubles  at  Lohara,  related  in  the  next 
lines,  during  which  nobody  held  full  royal 
]  lower  there,  until  the  territory  fell  again  to 
Jayasimha. 

2004.  Udayana,  last  mentioned  viii.  1850, 
seems  to  have  kept  by  Lothana’s  side. 
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Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Defeat  of  Mallarjuna 
on  the  Parosul. 


2005.  He  (Mallarjuna)  did  not  conciliate  the  angry  [Kosthaka],  whereupon 
the  latter  collected  his  force  and  taking  Lothana  with  him,  rushed  on  in  fury  to 
wage  war  upon  him. 

2006.  Kosthaka,  though  accompanied  only  by  a  few  mounted  men,  among 
them  Mallakostha,  routed  his  inactive  force  after  crossing  the  Parosm. 

2007.  Khasas,  men  from  the  Indus  ( Saindhavaka ),  and  others  were  slain  in 
that  battle,  and  King  [Mallarjuna],  himself,  came  near  to  annihilation,  but  was 
left  alive  from  hatred  against  King  Jayasimha. 

2008.  He  ascended  to  the  height  of  the  castle,  having  fallen  [himself]  from 
the  height  of  honour,  and  being  curbed  in  his  power  conciliated  Kosthaka  once 
more. 


2009.  The  Damara  (Kosthesvara)  abandoning  Lothana  kept  peace  [for  some 
time],  but  fell  again  out  with  him  (Mallarjuna),  when  he  did  not  pay  what  he  had 
promised. 

2010.  Imprisoning  the  officials  he  (Kosthesvara)  collected  the  customs  at  the 
watch-station  ( drahga ),  and  had  his  own  name  stamped  in  red-lead  on  the  wares 
as  if  he  were  the  king. 

2011.  At  every  moment  the  union  between  them  broke,  just  as  between 
two  pieces  of  a  glass  jar  which  have  been  glued  together  with  gum. 

2012.  The  lord  of  Lohara  estranged  the  Lavanya  (Kosthesvara)  by  his  harsh 
words  which  had  no  issue,  and  he,  again,  the  former  by  his  unchecked  rivalry. 

2013.  The  Damara  thereupon  made  an  attack  and  weakened  his  force  by 
carrying  off  the  best  weapons  and  most  valuable  horses. 

2014.  Thus  the  foolish  Kosthaka,  by  persistently  making  his  strength  felt  in 

the  wrong  direction, . undermined  the  fortune  of  [Jayasimha’s] 

opponents  for  the  future. 


2006.  The  Parosm  is  evidently  some  river 
to  the  south  of  Lohara.  Could  it  he  the 
stream  flowing  from  Lolhrin  itself,  or  another* 
name  of  the  Told  of  Prflnts,  called  Tausi 
vii.  53  ?  Tausi  is  probably  only  a  generic 
appellation  for  any  perennial  mountain  stream. 

Prof.  Buhler,  Report,  p.  3,  who  has  rightly 
pointed  this  out,  observes  :  “  Most,  if  not  all, 
Tohis  have  special  names  which,  however,  are 
little  used.”  Thus,  in  fact,  we  find  Falasta 
marked  on  the  Survey  map  as  another  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  Prunts  Tolu. 

The  Nilamata,  155,  1398,  twice  mentions  a 
river  Parosnl — in  the  second  place  in  a  list  of 
rivers  which  join  the  Vitasta  outside  the 
Kasmir  Valley.  But  no  further  indications 
are  furnished  by  these  passages. 

Mallakostha  is  the  Damara  chief  of  Laliara, 
first  mentioned  viii.  517. 


2007.  Regarding  the  Saindhavakas,  see 
note  viii.  1868. 

2010.  This  passage  is  of  interest,  as  it 
proves  that  the  watch-stations  or  Drahgas 
served,  also,  as  might  a  priori  be  supposed,  as 
custom-stations  in  old  times.  In  accordance 
herewith,  we  find  customs-revenue  from 
Drahgas  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Chronicle, 
258,  and  the  Drahga  of  S'urapura  (Hiir-por) 
spoken  of  as  a  sulkasthdna  by  S'rivara,  i.  408. 
Compare  the  notes  on  drahga,  iii.  227  ( I) ) ; 
v.  39  ;  and  J.A.S.B. ,  1895,  pp.  382  sq. 

It  is  still  customary  in  Jammu  territory, 
and  probably  elsewhere  too  in  India,  to  mark 
goods  for  which  octroi-duty  has  been  paid, 
with  seal-impressions  in  red-lead  ( sindura ). 

2013-14.  The  text  of  these  lines  contains 
two  small  lacunm,  but  the  general  purport  is 
clear. 
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2015.  In  the  meanwhile,  that  prince  (Mallarjuna)  was  planning  the  murder  of 
Mdnika,  who  was  his  chief  minister,  and  by  the  daughter  he  had  given  him,  his 
father-in-law. 

2016.  For  he  (Manika)  was  of  a  restless  disposition  owing  to  his  youthful 
vigour,  and  openly  enjoyed  the  favours  of  his  (Mallarj una’s)  mother  as  her 
paramour. 

2017.  It  was  at  meal-time  that  the  murderers,  upon  a  sign  given  by  the  king, 
struck  down  and  killed  him  just  as  he  was  eating. 

2018.  Shaking  his  sword  (?  asipata),  donning  the  hero’s  band  ( inrapalta ),  and 
shouting  a  great  deal,  he  performed  various  heroic  exploits  (, arabhati )  while 
plundering  his  (Manika’s)  soldiers. 

2019.  Ah,  Tnddkara,  too,  did  not  escape  from  among  [those  who  were 
concerned  in]  the  treason.  That  prince,  himself,  destroyed  him  by  giving  him 
poison. 

2020.  King  \_Jai/a]simha  then,  when  his  enemies  had  been  scattered  by  fate, 
got  Kos/haka  over  to  his  side  and  sent  Sujji  to  effect  the  conquest  [of  Lohara]. 

2021-2023.  When  the  latter  had  approached  within  a  march  of  one  watch 
(three  hours) ,  Mallarjuna  whom  Kos/haka  had  thrown  into  confusion  by  carrying 
off  his  horses,  and  who  was  harassed  by  internal  dissensions,  abandoned  the  castle, 
not  being  able  to  offer  resistance,  and  marched  off  with  the  treasures  towards 
Avanaha.  Fallen  from  his  regal  position  ho  was  plundered  on  the  routes  by 
robbers,  yet  preserved  with  difficulty  a  remnant  of  his  treasures. 

2024.  Being  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  lost  his  throne  on  the  second  day  of 
the  dark  half  of  Vaisilkha  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and]  eight  (a.d.  1132). 

2025.  He  who  was  giving  the  Amrta  to  him  who  carries  the  moon  as  his  crest- 

ornament  (S'iva), . and  had  his  head  cut  off  in  the  fight.  If  this 

was  done  by  S'iva,  then  who  else  would  not  listen  to  calumniators  of  his  benefactor  ? 

2026.  That  the  drops  of  water  clinging  to  the  lotus-flowers  are  taken  for 
pearls,  and  dulness  sticking  to  kings  is  somehow  taken  for  judgment,  therein 
manifests  itself  the  peculiar  delusive  power  of  the  glory  which  adheres  to  [the 
lotus-flowers  and  kings], 

2027.  Some  kill  with  mighty  strokes  in  the  forests,  some  by  their  nose,  others 


Jayasimtia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Mallarjuna  dothronrd, 
Lnliara  ritnkeu 
(A.u.  1132). 


2015.  Correct  for mantrinam with  Durgfipr. 
mantrinam. 

2018.  For  arabhati  compare  Ilarsac.  pp. 
55,  57. 

2019.  Compare  viii.  1818. 

2023.  For  Avanaha ,  see  note  vii.  1349. 
2025.  The  meaning  of  thisvorse  isrendored 


obscure  by  the  lacuna  indicated  above.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  demon  Raliu,  who  had  his 
head  cut  off  by  S'iva  after  partaking  of  the 
Amrta;  comp.  Mahabh.  ].  xix.  1  sqq.  But  I 
am  unable  to  trace  the  story  as  to  the 
previous  connection  between  the  demon  and 
S'iva. 
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Intriguns  against 


by  their  eyes,  and  others  again  by  their  tongue.  But  there  are  also  some  mis¬ 
chievous  people  in  royal  palaces  who  cause  disaster  by  their  mere  speech. 

2028.  The  wicked  cannot  harm  the  servant  of  the  king  as  long  as  he  is  before 
the  latter,  just  as  the  sun-rays  [cannot  burn]  the  tinder  which  is  placed  before  the 
crystal  (?  jyotiraaafonan).  But  when  he  is  behind,  they  find  their  opportunity 
[and  destroy  him],  just  as  the  sun-rays  reduce  to  ashes  [the  tinder  behind  the 
crystal]. 

2029-2081.  While  the  commander-in-chief  (Sujji),  having  brought  Ilarsata, 
Kapila’s  son,  as  governor  to  [Lohara]ko(fa,  was  collecting  a  garrison  for  the  castle, 
and  delaying  there  some  days  for  the  purpose  of  again  securing  for  that  territory 
peace  with  prosperity, — some  rogues  who  bore  him  a  grudge,  irritated  the  king 
against  him  by  denouncing  him  at  a  moment  [when  the  king  was]  in  a  favourable 
mood. 

2032.  What  other  king  would  act  firmly  on  his  own  judgment,  if  this 
[king],  too,  is  made  to  dance  like  a  child,  [pulled  about]  by  rogues  ? 

2033.  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  that  the  dulness  imparted  in  early  youth  by  an 
entourage  chiefly  composed  of  fools  does  not  pass  away  even  in  mature  age,  just 
as  the  flaw  [does  not  pass  away]  from  the  precious  stone  ? 

2034.  By  the  rulers’  mere  inability  to  discriminate  between  their  servants, 
there  falls,  alas,  a  thunderbolt  on  the  innocent  land. 

2035.  The  king’s  advisers  had  got  Sujj l  sent  to  the  conquest  of  Lohara  in  the 
hope  that  by  failing  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  he  would  become 
ridiculous  like  Laltsmaka. 

2036.  Then,  when  he  executed  that  extraordinary  task,  those  wicked  [advisers] 
struck  at  him  with  skilful  calumny  which  is  as  unfailing  as  the  missile  of 
Brahman. 

2037.  The  commander-in-chief  on  his  return  did  not  recognize  the  king’s 
irritation,  as  the  latter  hid  his  changed  feelings  profoundly  under  kind  speeches. 

2038.  Or  how  could  he  (Sujji)  have  felt  apprehension  or  distrust  in  his 
natural  honesty  and  after  he  had  done  such  good  service  ? 

2039.  The  king  found  no  pleasure  in  his  actions,  right  though  they  were, 
like  a  lover  who  has  become  estranged  through  the  wanton  talk  of  malicious 
persons. 

2040.  From  the  self-conscious  thought  that  he  had  conquered  and  given  back 
to  the  Icing  two  lost  kingdoms,  as  well  as  from  pride  he  (Sujji)  proceeded  just  as  it 
pleased  him. 

2041.  His  relations  who  were  freely  oppressing  the  citizens  by  taking  away 
their  houses  and  otherwise  causing  them  trouble,  created  aversion  [against  him] 
among  the  people. 
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2042.  Kosthesvarn  in  recollection  of  his  own  evil  deeds  did  not  trust  the  king  (AJ»  Yl^s-dO) 

nor  his  uncle  (Manujesvara)  who,  when  the  king  was  angry  against  him,  had  shown  - 

a  hostile  feeling. 

2043.  Gitraratha,  who  was  accumulating  wealth  by  oppressing  the  subjects, 
and  who  had  entered  into  [marriage]  relationship  with  Sujji,  was  not  in  favour 
with  his  lord. 

2044.  The  king  secretly  helped  Dhanya  and  Udaya  who  were  stopping  at 
Kdjapuri,  with  money,  though  he  did  not  show  his  affection  for  them  from  regard 
for  Sujji. 

2045.  These  two,  having  lost  their  followers  through  the  cold  fever,  were 
hanging  on  to  Malldrjuna  who  retained  great  riches  though  he  had  lost  his  throne. 

2046.  At  that  time  there  arrived  at  lldj apurl  SaUjapdla,  whom  Laksmaka, 
from  hatred  against  Sujji,  had  previously  called  [back]  through  messengers. 

2047.  As  the  king,  who  was  prevented  by  Sujji  and  Gitraratha  from  acting 
[as  Laksmaka  had  desired],  did  not  grant  him  permission  to  return,  Malldrjuna 
invited  him  through  messengers. 

2048.  Having  got,  on  this  account,  into  a  quarrel  with  some  noble  on  the 
road,  he  was  wounded  and  lost  his  property. 

2049.  Persons  of  judgment  thought  much  of  the  fact  that  Malldrjuna  could 
not  lay  hold  of  him,  though  he  offered  him  much  gold,  and  though  he  (Sahjapfda) 
was  in  such  [reduced  |  circumstances. 

2050.  The  king  dependent  as  he  was  [on  others],  and  Jlilhana  then  invited  Sanj-tpidu*  return  to 
him  with  kindness  through  secret  messengers,  and  he  arrived  in  haste. 

2051.  He  came  boldly  to  the  City,  thinking  [ever]  on  the  road  which  was 
infested  by  enemies  :  “  If  they  do  not  kill  me  here,  they  may  kill  me  there.” 

2052-2053.  He  whom  the  kings  of  Kanyahubja,  Cauda,  and  other  countries 
had  honoured  in  rivalry,  felt  pained  when  in  his  own  land  he  received  no  attention 
from  the  king,  owing  to  the  ministers  preventing  it,  and  the  citizens  near  the  palace 
looked  at  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

2054.  The  king  then,  without  heeding  the  ministers,  gave  him  an  audience  and 
honoured  him  by  offering  him  betel  with  his  own  hand. 

2055.  Though  he  had  no  means  whatever,  he  was  followed  by  people  from 
mere  regard  for  his  fame,  and  by  his  frequent  visits  to  the  royal  palace  he  made  his 
enemies  tremble. 

2056.  Sujji,  who  was  a  judge  of  men,  trembled  inwardly,  when  he  noticed  the 


2042.  Compare  viii.  1088,  and  regarding 
the  relationship  between  Manujesvara  and 
Kosthesvara,  note  viii.  1524. 

2045.  In  support  of  the  emended  reading 


cardltn/atdm,  comp,  the  nso  of  <iva-\/laii  v 

421  ;  vii.  1232. 

2046.  Compare  viii.  1(530. 

2053.  Emend  with  I hirgapr,  ° etui i he . 
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Discontent  of  Sujji. 


RAJ  AT  ARAN  GINl. 

conversation,  behaviour,  and  the  other  [ways]  of  him  whose  appearance  was  [already] 
remarkable. 

2057.  He  thought :  “  Surely,  such  an  extraordinary,  uncanny  being,  who  is 
capable  of  dealing  out  universal  ruin  without  limits,  will  not  end  thus  in  this 
country,” 

2058.  He  had  seen  in  foreign  lands  various  proud  men  of  valour,  but  looking 
at  him  (Sanjapnla)  he  thought  that  the  end  had  come  for  the  proud  ones. 

2059.  Overcome  by  destiny  or  his  pride  Sujji  then  committed  various  actions 
which  deserved  censure.. 

2060.  When  stopping  in  Madavardjya  he  killed  a  Brahman,  who  having  been 
plundered  by  his  followers  had  spoken  harsh  words  in  anger,  by  hitting  him  with 
darts  as  [if  he  were]  a  jackal. 

2061.  When,  after  agitating  the  minds  of  *the  people  outside  by  this  wicked 
action,  he  returned,  the  people  in  the  City,  too,  became  hostile  to  him  on  account 
of  his  acts  of  violence. 

2062.  About  this  time  Kamaliya  and  the  rest  got  in  their  arrogance  the 
highest  privileges  bestowed  upon  a  quite  unimportant  relation  of  theirs. 

2063.  Sujji  thought  in  his  pride  :  “  What,  is  there  to  be  anyone  else  besides 
myself  to  bestow  favours  ?  ”  and  had  a  person,  not  much  better  than  a  strolling 
player,  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

2064.  Rilhana,,  too,  who  had  established  matrimonial  connections  with 
Kamaliya  and  the  rest,  then  became  particularly  a  thorn  in  his  eye  on  account  of 
his  power. 

2065.  The  enmity  which  had  arisen  between  them  and  him  from  a  small 
cause,  quickly  grew  into  a  tree  of  a  hundred  branches  nursed  by  the  slander 
of  rogues. 

2066.  Ulhana,  Sahadeva's  son,  gave  him  who  was  arrogant  by  nature,  bad 
counsels  which  increased  his  arrogance,  and  thus  urged  him  on  to  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  this  strife. 

2067.  He  showed  his  wrath  freely  also  against  the  king,  thinking :  “  This 
ungrateful  [prince]  allows  inferiors  to  conduct  themselves  as  my  equals.” 

2068.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  being  afraid  of  him,  excluded  Rilhana 
from  [private]  councils,  familiar  conversations,  and  other  confidential  occasions  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  the  outer  court  ( bdhya ). 

2069.  He  (Rilhana),  however,  cunningly  hid  such  slights  from  his  lord,  and 
by  his  deception  put  courage  into  his  own  people  and  fear  into  his  enemies. 


2062.  For  Kamaliya,  see  viii.  1091. 
2060.  Regarding  Sahadeva,  see  viii.  198. 


2068.  Comp,  for  bdhya,  note  viii.  426. 
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2070.  By  presents  lie  secured  the  friendship  of  Sanjapdla,,  who  was  a  man 
full  of  energy,  and  whose  adherence  was  sought  by  both  parties. 

2071.  The  palace  to  which  they  both  proceeded  fully  armed,  became  agitated 
at  every  moment  by  disturbances. 

2072.  Sujji,  in  order  to  insult  those1  of  the  opposite  party,  together  with  the 
king,  caused  in  his  pugnacious  mood  a  disturbance  in  the  assembly  [held  in  cele¬ 
bration]  of  the  Mahlmana  festival. 

2073.  When  the  door-keeper  announced  him  (Sujji)  with  his  hand  placed 
on  his  neck,  he  abused  him,  and  saying  harsh  words  in  his  rage  struck  him  with 
a  stone. 

2074-2075.  While  those  [of  the  opposite  party]  were  all  motionless  and 
thinking  how  they  might  protect  their  lord,  the  king  directed  them  to  assign  a 
seat  to  him  [close  to  himself],  and  after  speaking  to  him  conciliatory  words,  said  to 
them,  whether  from  deceit  or  in  earnest :  “  There  is  nothing  for  me  [to  fear]  from 
this  faithful  man.”  Inwardly,  however,  he  reflected  [over  the  case], 

2076.  The  Brahmans  of  Madavarajya  then  began  a  solemn  fast  ( pruya ),  and 
declared  that  they  would  not  have  Sujji  as  commander-in-chief. 

2077.  llilhana,  skilled  in  expedients,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  enemy, 
brought  up  at  night  Pancacandra  who  had  troops  ready  equipped,  and  who 
was  his  (Sujji’s)  enemy. 

2078.  Sujji  was  afraid  of  Sanjapdla  and  of  that  [Bamara]  who  had  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  ;  of  the  rest  he  took  no  heed,  and  this  was  known  to  his  opponent 
(llilhana). 

2079.  He  (Sujji)  fearing  an  attack  left  his  residence  accompanied  by  horse¬ 
men,  and  after  putting  his  troops  in  fighting  array,  passed  the  night  on  the  road, 
without,  however,  being  attacked. 

2080.  Sujji  at  that  time  made  friendship  and  allied  himself  with  Kosfhesvuru, 
who  was  also  in  opposition  to  the  king. 

2081.  The  latter,  who  had  been  hated  by  the  king  [before],  became  for  him  an 
object  of  still  greater  hatred,  on  account  of  his  killing  Manujesvara  who  had 
refrained  from  opposing  [the  king]. 


Jayarimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


2072.  The  mahimmin  festival,  still  observed 
in  Kasmir,  is  described  in  the  A ’i lam-ala,  vv. 
523-033.  According  to  this  text,  a  fast  is  to 
be  bold  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of 
Pbfilguna  and  lamps  to  be  placed  on  the  snow 
in  honour  of  the  gods  and  Pitrs.  On  the  next 
day  people  are  to  feast,  wine  to  be  drunk 
by  those  who  take  it,  Brahmans  to  be  fed, 
etc. 

At  present  only  the  custom  of  placing 
VOL.  II. 


lights  on  the  snow  and  the  fast  is  observed  on 
Phrdguna  sudi  8. 

Another  festival,  called  the  ‘  small  Malii- 
miina,’  is  placed  by  the  Nilamnta,  vv.  506-513, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Magha. 
This  festival  is  now  entirely  forgotten. 

2073.  Compare  vii.  235  sqq. 

2081.  See  regarding  Manujesvara' s  con¬ 
duct,  viii.  1988;  as  to  Kosf/iesvara,  comp.  yiii. 
16-10,  2012. 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d.  112S-J9). 


Intrigues  against  Sujji. 


( 1  vei  l  nres  of  Si'jji . 


2082.  Those  measures  wliicli  he  (Sujji)  had  taken  that  night,  his  enemies 
attributed  to  a  treacherous  design  against  the  king,  whereas  they  were  intended  for 
his  own  protection. 

2083.  That  king  who  with  dull  senses  mistakes  a  falsehood  for  the  truth  and 
truth  for  a  falsehood,  foregoes  his  aims  and  is  put  to  sufferings  by  misfortune. 

2084.  Persons  without  judgment  abandon  a  glittering  jewel  because  they  take 
it  for  fire,  and  think  that  the  glance  of  brown-eyed  [maids]  which  is  directed 
towards  another,  is  [intended]  for  themselves.  Why  should  they  not  then  thus 
take  everything  here  that  is  true  for  false,  and  that  is  false  for  true  ? 

2085.  The  king  thereupon  seeing  no  other  remedy  for  the  troubles  but  his 
(Sujji’s)  death,  destined  Saujapala  to  be  the  murderer  (tilts  na)  of  that  powerful  man. 

2086.  He  (Sanjapfda)  being  a  man  of  courage  and  unable  to  kill  him  by 
treachery,  like  a  miscreant,  wished  to  kill  him  after  attacking  him  [openly],  and 
was  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  at  various  places. 

2087.  While  the  two  were  plotting  deceitfully  against  each  other,  the  country 
was  disturbed  every  moment  by  panics. 

2088.  While  Sujji  kept  awake  as  before,  fearing  an  attempt  at  night,  the 
royal  palace,  too,  became  filled  with  guards  keeping  attentive  watch. 

2089.  When  Sujji  demanded  the  exile  of  liilhana,  the  king,  too,  agreed,  being 
unable  to  offer  resistance. 

2090.  When  he  was  about  to  depart  after  taking  leave,  the  lord  of  the  Gate 
(Udaya)  pointed  out  to  the  king  that  the  people  were  in  commotion  on  account  of 
the  hardships  [done]  to  him,  and  thus  by  cunning  got  him  reinstated. 

2091.  Saujapala  took  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  with  Sujji,  who  had  asked 
him  for  his  friendship,  and  after  consulting  with  him  came  at  night  to  the  king  and 
thus  informed  the  latter. 

2092.  “  O  king,  owing  to  the  instigation  of  Ulhana  and  others,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  pride,  Sujji,  who  is  bent  on  having  no  rivals,  has  the  following 
intentions :  ” 

2093-2094.  “  ‘  If  the  king  were  of  my  opinion,  who  am  his  faithful  servant  and 

helper,  I  should,  after  exiling  liilhana  and  imprisoning  the  rich  Gitraratha, 
recover  for  the  king  the  horses  and  treasure  which  have  been  lost  at  the  Lohara 
expedition,  and  furnished  with  the  [necessary]  means  also  kill  the  wicked 
Kosthalial  ” 

2095.  “  ‘  I  do  not  pay  attention  to  family-relations  if  affairs  [of  state]  are  in 

2082.  For  tathd  sthite,  which  does  not  ship  with  Lothana,  to  whom  ho  has  given  the 
permit  of  a  suitable  construction,  wo  have  daughter  of  his  son  (or  nephew)  Bhagika ;  see 
probably  to  read  tat  hast  hit  am.  viii.  1922. 

2095.  K.  makes  Sujji  allude  to  liis  relation- 
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their  way.  My  attachment  is  to  my  lord,  in  whose  service  [I  count]  my  life  as 
grass.’  ” 

2096.  “  ‘  While  I  thus  take  upon  myself  the  task  of  overcoming  the  rival 
kings  and  other  [enemies],  the  youthful  [king]  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  royal 
fortune  with  his  mind  at  ease.’  ” 

2097.  “  He  (Sujji),  in  order  [to  assure  himself]  assistance,  desires  to  ask  from 
the  sovereign  that  Ulhana  be  made  lord  of  the  Gate,  and  that  I  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  various  offices  of  Ttilhana .” 

2098.  “  He  (Sujji)  also  says  to  me  :  ‘  If  Ulhana,  you  and  I  myself  combine  and 
are  of  one  mind,  then  is  there  any  necessity  to  take  into  account  him  who  is  on  the 
throne  ?  ’  ” 

2099.  “  ‘  If  he  (Jayasimha)  should  not  agree  to  this,  we  being  on  the  spot  may 
call  in  some  other  rival  kinsman  and  put  him  up  as  Icing  in  his  place.’  ” 

2100.  The  king  replied  after  heaving  a  sigh,  and  as  he  spoke  the  flashes  of 
his  teeth  ( dvija )  appeared  like  ropes  stretched  out  to  catch  [something  whose] 
escape  might  be  feared. 

2101.  “  It  is  thus  as  he  (Sujji)  has  said  it ;  no  deceit,  no  incapacity,  no 
apathy,  can  be  supposed  in  that  proud  man.” 

2102.  “  The  intention  is  to  destroy  him.  Hence  it  need  not  be  considered  at 
the  present  moment  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  break  his  undisputed  pre¬ 
dominance.” 

2103.  “  That,  however,  afflicts  me  that  the  murder  of  this  guileless  man  which 
has  been  resolved  upon  whether  under  the  first  impulse  of  a  touch  of  anger  or  with 
justice,  must  be  carried  out.” 

210-1.  “  For  we  have  discussed  this  plan  before  persons  of  little  character. 

He  would  certainly  find  it  out  by  bribing  them  with  money.” 

2105.  “  Worthless  persons  find  employ  [with  us]  though  we  know  them  [as 
such],  whether  this  be  on  account  of  their  irrepressible  merits  [from  a  previous 
existence]  or  owing  to  the  dulness  of  persons  like  myself.” 

2106.  “  That  is  the  penalty  paid  by  kings  for  their  error  in  taking  fools  into 
their  service,  that  they  have  to  suffer  from  the  result  of  the  latter’s  foolishness.” 

2107.  “  For  parasites  the  ways  of  kings  are  as  difficult  to  follow,  as  for  bazar- 

bulls  the  mountain-paths  ( hhumihhrnmdrga ) . ” 


2096.  Emend  for  madhyetlia  of  text  may- 
yathu :  and  are  very  much  alike  in 

S'firada  writing.  Bead  yuvd  vikrdnta0. 

2100.  K.  by  this  somewhat  obscure  simile 
wishes  apparently  to  describe  the  cautious 
reserve  with  which  tho  king  indicates  his 
intentions  to  Safrjapfila. 


2107.  The  second  half  of  this  line  is  missing. 

Tlfe  allusion  is  to  bulls  set  free  in  honour  of 
S'iva  (vrsotxarya),  which  stray  about  in  the 
Bazars  of  Indian  cities.  Their  idle  life  and 
ample  loot  makes  them  generally  grow 
extremely  fat,  and  climbing  on  hill-paths 
would,  indeed,  tax  them  severely.  (Fat 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  112S-4J). 
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Jayasimha  2108.  “Rogues  and  dogs  show  an  aversion  to  proper  conduct,  are  anxious 

(ad.  1128-49).  .  °  r  r 

’ _ I _  never  to  let  their  tongues  rest  and  live  by  the  food  of  others.” 

2109.  “  This  evil  act  which  has  been  planned  owing  to  the  infliction  of  rogues, 

and  which  again  cannot  be  abandoned  from  fear  of  them,  will  yet  be  regretted  by  us 
thereafter.” 

Plot  for  Si'jji's  death.  2110.  Thus  spoke  the  king,  and  resolved  upon  the  death  of  Sujji,  caused  him 
often  to  keep  awake,  and  himself  passed  sleepless  nights. 

2111.  The  servants  told  the  king  that  Sujji  was  on  the  guard  owing  to  the 
plan  having  been  betrayed,  and  was  preparing  to  kill  him.  The  king  believed  them 
and  felt  alarmed. 

2112.  He  then  went  himself  to  their  houses  and  tried  to  put  Sujji  into 
friendly  relations  with  Rilhana,  by  telling  them  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance. 

2113.  When  also  after  thus  allaying  his  suspicions  he  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  kill  him,  he  felt  distressed,  and  was  tossing  day  and  night  on  his 
couch  in  helplessness. 

2114.  When  Saujapdla  did  not  come  from  his  house  as  he  was  mourning  over 
the  loss  of  a  relative,  he  was  still  more  troubled  by  fear  that  the  violent  act  would 
not  succeed. 

2115-2116.  Kulardja,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  was  famed  for  his  skill  in 
military  exercises,  and  whose  brothers,  Kalydnardja,  and  the  rest,  falling  on  the 
battle-field,  had  forgotten  [to  repay]  the  kindness  of  King  Sussalci,  wished  to 
repay  his  debt  of  gratitude  at  [the  risk  of]  his  life,  and  asked  him  for  the  cause  of 
his  grief. 

2117.  He  told  him  of  the  irremediable  danger  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  conld  neither  be  conciliated  nor  killed. 

2118.  “  What  is  this,  [a  thing]  to  be  accomplished  at  the  mere  [sacrifice  of] 
one’s  life?”  Thus  he  replied  to  the  king,  and  took  the  firm  resolve  to  carry  out 
the  bold  act. 

2119.  The  commander-in-chief  did  not  come  out  of  his  apartments  for  two 
days,  and  thus  did  not  let  him  (Kularaja)  have  the  certainty  of  death  or  fortune. 

2120.  On  the  third  day  S'rwjdra,  a  confidential  servant  of  the  king,  reported 
to  the  latter  that  he  had  seen  him  alone  on  his  couch. 

2121.  A  king  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  has  ever  got  servants.  But  a 
service  in  danger  can  be  got  only  from  an  outsider. 

people  are  facetiously  called  dharmci-dand  Kularaja' 8  subsequent  career,  comp.  viii.  2190, 
in  Kasmir.)  3334  sqq. 

bhumibhrt  must  be  taken  in  its  double  2118.  Correct  mahibhujam  for  mahibhujam. 
meaning  of  ‘  king  ’  and  ‘  mountain.’  2120.  For  the  meaning  of  avagana,  com- 

2115.  See  for  Kalydnardja,  viii.  1071.  For  pare  viii.  2126  and  Harsac.,  p.  20. 
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VIII.  2135.] 


2122.  The  club  is  ever  attached  to  the  hand  of  Kama’s  foe  (S'iva)  as  a  mark 
of  beauty.  But  in  the  fight  with  Tripura,  the  Mandara  mountain  which  had  come 
just  on  that  occasion,  had  to  act  as  his  bow. 

2123.  The  king  then  despatched  Kularaja,  whose  natural  courage  did  not 
allow  any  agitation  to  be  noticed  in  him,  under  the  pretence  of  sending  betel 
[through  him]. 

2124.  He  did  not  take  any  betel  in  the  golden  dish,  saying :  “  Death  is 
certain.  I  am  not  to  return.  Then  who  will  take  it  from  this  [dish]  ?  ” 

2125.  Other  followers,  too,  endeavour  thus  to  relieve  their  king’s  distress  at 
the  expense  of  their  life  ;  but  they  fail  in  the  execution. 

2126.  “  Whether  he  be  in  company  or  alone,  he  must  for  certain  be  killed  by 
me.  May  your  Majesty  keep  awake  thereafter.”  With  these  words  he  left. 

2127.  One  might  have  thought  when  he  had  gone,  that  flight  was  possible  for 

him  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  bold  enterprise . 

2128.  Going  to  serve  his  lord  he  took  behind  him  two  soldiers  with  their 

swords  hidden  (?)  . 

2129.  After  the  doorkeeper  had  announced  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king 
himself  with  betel,  he  proceeded  before  Sujji,  while  those  who  followed  him  had  to 
remain  behind. 

2130.  He  saw  him  surrounded  by  a  few  attendants  of  various  sorts,  as  a  lord 
of  elephants  is  attended  by  small  elephants. 

2131.  After  he  (Sujji)  had  taken  and  respectfully  acknowledged  the  betel  from 
his  lord,  he  inquired  with  a  smile  what  the  king  did,  and  the  like,  and  then  after  a 
short  time  dismissed  him  in  kindness. 

2132-2133.  Fearing  that  [more]  people  might  enter,  he  (Kularaja)  said  quickly, 
pretending  to  use  a  natural  opportunity  :  “A  soldier  of  the  Kaivarta  (fishermen’s) 
caste,  who  is  under  me,  has  committed  a  fault.  Now  you  may  show  regard  for  us 
by  ordering  off  your  subordinates  who  are  preparing  to  seize  him.” 

2134.  From  conceit  he  refused  this  request  as  if  [there  had  been]  presumption 
in  it,  and  said  to  him  rudely  :  “  I  shall  not  do  that.” 

2135.  As  he  (Kularaja)  was  going  away  as  if  in  anger,  the  attendants  [of 
Sujji]  said  to  the  latter  in  a  soothing  way  :  “  That  man  ought  to  be  treated  with 
esteem,”  and  stopping  him  made  him  turn  back. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Kularaja  sent  to  kill 
Sujji. 


2124.  The  last  words  put  into  Kularaja’s 
mouth  are  doubtful,  and  the  text  uncertain. 

2127.  The  second  half  of  this  line  is 
missing,  and  the  translation  of  the  iirst  hence 
doubtful. 

2128.  I  am  unable  to  make  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  last  words  of  the  line  which  are 


probably  corrupt.  For  punah  we  have 
evidently  to  emend  purcih. 

2132-33.  Kularaja’s  request  appears 
natural,  as  Sujji  as  commander-in-chief  has 
disciplinary  power  over  the  soldier  whoso 
cause  Kularaja  pretends  to  plead, 
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•Tayasimiia 
(a. i).  1128-  !9\ 


Murder  of  Sujji 
(A. n.  1  133)'. 


2136.  He  then  said  :  “  Order  ray  two  servants  who  are  present,  to  be  admitted 
inside  so  that  they  may  give  an  account,  of  that  matter.” 

2137.  He  (Sujji)  then  unwillingly  had  them  admitted,  and  when  the  murderer 
saw  that  he  had  got  his  assistants  [by  his  side],  lie  prepared  to  strike  him. 

2138.  Sujji  said  to  them:  “Go  to-day.  To-morrow  I  shall  attend  to  your 
affair.”  Turning  his  back  he  then  let  himself  down  on  a  couch  to  sleep. 

2130.  After  going  a  few  steps  [towards  the  door]  Kularaja  turned  back,  drew 
out  his  dagger  in  haste  and  struck  him  quickly  on  the  left  side. 

2140.  While  ho  was  passing  his  hand  to  the  dagger,  with  the  cry  :  “  Fie, 
treason,”  they  all  struck  at  him. 

2141.  The  onlookers  had  not  yet  comprehended  that  he  was  in  danger,  when 
he  was  dead  already,  as  it  were,  for  a  long  time. 

2142.  Among  the  followers  [of  Sujji]  who  from  fear  cast  away  their  honour 
and  took  to  flight,  only  the  single  Piucadeva  drew  out  his  sword  then. 

2143.  He  rushed  about  striking,  and  being  wounded  by  the  three  who  equally 
gave  back  his  strokes,  and  streaming  with  blood  was  forced  out  of  that  hall. 

2144.  While  they  kept  inside  the  hall,  which  they  bolted,  they  were 
surrounded  by  Sujji’’ s  servants  who  blocked  the  doors  and  windows,  and  were 
eager  to  slay  them. 

2145.  Resisting  at  the  windows  (?)  they  drew  away  the  cotton-couch  from 
below  the  corpse,  and  raising  the  latter,  put  it  into  the  door  which  their  assailants 
were  battering. 

2146.  The  latter  were  pouring  in  showers  of  swords,  arrows,  spears,  axes, 
daggers  and  stones,  and  by  endeavouring  to  enter  from  various  sides  were  throwing 
them  into  confusion. 

2147.  When  hard  pressed  they  then  cut  off  the  head  of  Sujji,  and  threw  it 
into  the  courtyard  behind  their  assailants  in  order  to  dishearten  them. 

2148-2152.  When  his  followers  saw  the  head  they  ran  away  anywhere, 
raising  tumultuous  cries.  Its  eye-holes  and  ears  were  intensely  brilliant  with 
the  flowing  blood ;  the  depressed  nostrils  were  covered  with  the  hair  of  the 
upper  lip  ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  protruding,  and  owing  to  the  reflection  of 
the  rushing  people  seemed  to  exhibit  some  slight  movement ;  the  flesh  of  the  neck 
was  rough  owing  to  the  uneven  cutting,  and  in  its  folds  were  masses  of  coagulated 
fat  which  seemed  as  if  moistened  with  turmeric ;  the  hair  of  the  beard  was 
covered  with  dust.  The  saffron-drop  on  the  forehead  alone  showed  that  it  was 
really  [the  head  of  Sujji] ;  and  owing  to  its  having  fallen  sideways,  the  teeth 
showed  breaks  in  their  compact. 


2142.  For  Piucadeva,  see  viii.  1577  sqq.  the  commencement  evidently  contain  some 
2145-  The  words  t  amor  ipratihur  band  at  corruption. 
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2153.  The  king,  who  after  despatching  the  murderers  had  been  in  great 
mental  anxiety,  knew  that  the  desperate  act  had  been  done  when  he  saw  outside 
the  commotion  of  the  people. 

2154.  Thinking  this  measure  necessary,  whether  Sujji  was  dead  or 
wounded,  he  quickly  got  the  troops  in  readiness  and  ordered  them  to  surround  his 
house. 

2155.  When  the  king  heard  from  the  people  the  false  report,  that  Sujji 
had  escaped,  he  himself  caught  the  excitement  of  a  contest. 

2156.  The  king’s  men  when  learning  for  certain  that  Sujji  was  killed,  made 
a  prisoner  of  S'ivaratha  who  was  hated  by  everybody,  and  was  stopping  there. 

2157.  This,  my  song,  earns  merit  to-day  by  describing  the  distinguished 
conduct  of  Kalasa,  the  son  of  Ililla,  who  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Sujji's  brother. 

2158.  Bhilcsu  and  the  rest  behaved  like  heroes  at  their  end,  when  attacked. 
He,  however,  clung  to  a  noble  conduct  though  in  safety. 

2159.  For  he,  after  hearing  m  the  royal  palace  of  that  event,  did  not  run 
away,  but  proceeded  to  the  slain  master  eager  to  leave  his  life  there. 

2160.  As  he  was  banging  the  door  with  kicks,  he  was  driven  away  by  the 
murderous  soldiers  of  the  king,  and  only  just  saved  from  a  miserable  end. 

2161.  When  he  without  having  been  wholly  discomfited  retired  to  another 
hall,  Kularclja  and  the  others  breathed  again  and  proceeded  before  the  king. 

2162.  After  forcing  an  entrance,  he  (Kalasa)  killed  there  a  strong  soldier,  and 
was  then  with  difficulty  slain  from  afar  by  the  opponents’  arrows. 

2163.  While  the  land  fell  into  an  uproar,  the  king  sent  in  haste  SaTijapdla 
who  had  arrived,  and  Rilhana  to  slay  Ulhana. 

2164-2166.  By  the  time  that  Rilhana  arrived,  after  hurrying  as  far  as  the  bank 
of  the  Kslptikd  in  the  belief  that  he  (Ulhana)  might  have  fled  leaving  the  road, — 
Savjapala  having  come  earlier  had  been  blocking  the  way  before  Ulhana,  as  he 
was  passing  from  the  gate  of  his  house,  and  had  struck  many  in  the  fight.  But 
the  sword  of  one  cut  through  his  (Safijapala’s)  right  arm,  so  that  the  joints  of  the 
bones  and  sinews  were  severed  and  only  the  skin  remained. 

2167-2168.  After  his  family  had  fallen  into  insignificance,  he  by  his  eminent 
qualities  had  again  obtained  renown  abroad  as  well  as  in  his  own  country.  When  the 
time  of  the  reward  was  at  hand  ho  was  deprived  of  that  arm  which  was  the  surety 
of  his  valour.  Shame  upon  the  perverse  will  of  fate  ! 

2169.  If,  as  before,  he  had  remained  uncrippled  when  he  had  attained  the  rise 
of  his  fortune,  the  people  might  have  learned  by  the  result  the  astonishing  [nature 
of  his]  aspiration. 

2157.  For  Kalasa,  see  viii,  1090;  for  Sujji’s  brothers,  Prajji  and  Lakxmnka,  compare  viii, 
1013,  1046,  2177, 
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Jayasimka 
(a.o.  1 1 28-49). 


Murder  of  Ulhnm. 


2170.  If,  indeed,  Kahn  had  not  had  his  body  crippled  after  he  had  drunk 
of  the  Amrta,  then  the  world  would  have  learned  the  aspiration  which  that 
powerful  [demon]  had  long  fostered. 

2171.  The  son  of  Saliadcva  (Ulhana)  who  suffered  from  a  wound,  saw  with 

envy  his  old  uncle  S'Ua  slain . 

2172.  As  he  was  passing  into  the  house  in  pain,  there  was  killed  Jajjalo a 
valued  servant  who  had  protected  him,  two  soldiers  and  a  Candala  watchman  (ydinika). 

2173.  As  he  did  not  leave  the  house,  but  stopped  there  seated  in  the  court¬ 
yard  and  looking  at  his  young  son,  Rilhnna  had  it  set  on  fire. 

2174.  Disabled  by  his  wound  and  blinded  by  the  smoke  he  was  being  carried 
[outside]  in  fetters  by  soldiers  of  note,  when  some  low  persons  killed  him  in  the 
gate  of  the  house. 

2175.  The  king’s  angry  feelings  were  not  appeased  even  when  he  saw  the 
head  of  him  (Ulhana)  who  had  caused  the  ruin  of  his  chief  ministers. 

2176.  Various  followers  of  Sujji  did  noble  deeds  while  attacked  with  fury  by 
the  soldiers  the  king  had  despatched. 

2177.  Laksmaka,  the  younger  brother  of  Sujji,  suffered  the  disgrace  of  being 
thrown  into  fetters,  and  after  seeing  the  king  was  slain  by  some  merciless  persons 
in  the  palace  courtyard. 

2178.  Sangata,  his  energetic  cousin,  the  son  of  [Sujji’s]  paternal  uncle,  after 
rushing  about  in  the  royal  courtyard  as  if  on  a  stage,  nobly  gave  up  his  life. 

2179.  The  mad  Mummuni,  the  brother  [of  Sangata],  had  fled  for  safety  to  his 
house,  and  was  killed  there  by  some  wicked  persons  of  the  Buna  family. 

2180.  Gitriya,  too,  Sujji’s  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  man  of  high  descent, 
found  a  noble  death  after  living  a  frivolous  life  of  amours. 

2181.  His  doorkeeper  Sangika  was  wounded  and  subsequently  died.  Also  other 
followers  of  Sujji  found  their  death  in  various  places. 

2182.  Two  or  three  like  Virapdla  owed  their  life  to  the  swiftness  of  their 
good  steeds,  and  escaped  the  danger  of  death  by  reaching  Kosthesvara. 

2183.  S'aradiya,  Sait  gala’s  brother,  on  the  way  had  his  horse  stopped  at 
the  Subhatdmatha  by  a  concourse  of  vile  people  and  fell  into  captivity. 

2184.  Sajjala,  a  son  of  Sujji,  S'vetilca,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
Ulhana  s  son,  were  thrown  into  prison. 


2170.  Compare  note  viii.  2025. 

2171.  There  is  a  lacuna  of  two  syllables  in 
the  text  'of  this  line. 

2175.  Compare  regarding  Ulhana’s  con¬ 
duct,  viii.  2060. 

2178-79.  -Regarding  Sangata  and  Mum- 
mvni,  see  note  viii.  1090.  For  the  Bdna  family, 
comp.  viii.  528. 


2183.  S'aradiya  is  probably  the  same, 
person  as  the  S'  aradbhdsin,  mentioned  along 
with  Sangata  and  Mummuni,  viii.  1090. 

Regarding  the  Subhatdmatha,  see  vii. 
180. 

2184.  The  elder  brother  of  Sujji  was 
Prajji,  see  viii.  1040,  1110. 
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2185.  Thus  happened  the  catastrophe  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright  half  of 

Asfulha  in  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  nine  — — 

(a.d.  1133),  owing  to  king  and  minister  having  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
calumnious  persons. 

2186.  To  this  day  even,  the  king,  though  surrounded  by  such  [excellent] 
servants,  remembers  with  regret  that  minister,  whose  energy  had  not  failed  before 
any  task. 

2187.  In  truth,  the  service  of  kings  is  more  dangerous  than  the  raising  of  a 
Yet.rda,  the  leap  over  a  precipice,  the  chewing  of  poison,  or  the  fondling  of  a  snake. 

2188.  Who  does  not  come  to  grief  if  he  stands  unsuspectingly  before  sovereigns 
whose  character  ( guna )  is  dependent  on  others,  or  before  carts  [whose  ropes  lyjuna) 
are  attached  to  others]  ? 

2189.  The  king  thought  Sujji’x  murder  a  wrong  act.  But  the  subjects 
thought  it  right  and  saw  in  it  the  king’s  extraordinary  energy. 

2190.  The  king  put  Saujapdla  in  office  as  commander-in-chief,  and  gave  to 
Iiularaja  the  post  of  City-prefect. 

2191.  Dhanya  and  ZTdaya  who  had  left  Media rjuna  and  returned  to  the  City, 
were  again  as  before  prominent  as  the  king’s  confidants 

2192.  Fortune  abandoned  its  unsteadiness  since  deprived  of  other  abodes  and 
abided  in  all  respects  permanently  with  Citraratha . 

2193.  Though  distinguished  by  exceptional  power  and  unrestrained  even  by 
the  king,  he  was  not  able  to  pacify  the  land  which  he  oppressed  by  his  inflictions. 

2194.  The  commander  of  the  fort  ( kottesa )  at  the  village  called  Gavdharvdna , 
killed  Tilcka  and  sent  his  head  to  the  king  at  Pdrevisoka. 

2195-2196.  Then  King  Lothana  appeared  suddenly  at  night  in  lldr/igrdma,  Incursion  of  L„y,„vu 
with  a  few  followers.  He  had  been  repeatedly  encouraged  through  messengers 
from  Kosfhesvara  who  was  by  nature  hostile  to  the  king,  and  who  at  that  time  was 
still  further  mortified  on  account  of  the  renown  the  latter  had  gained. 

2197.  As  the  king  was  on  all  sides  in  close  union  with  the  other  [Damaras], 
the  Lavanya  (Kosthesvara)  made  peace,  and  after  telling  him  (Lothana)  a  great 
tissue  of  lies  (■ mahdkathitakantha )  sent  him  away  as  he  had  come. 


2186.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  kvdpyavipar- 
yasta°. 

2188.  °nistirna°  which  does  not  seem  to 
give  any  suitable  sense  has  been  left  untrans¬ 
lated.  Possibly  it  is  a  mistake  for  °vistlnm°. 

2190.  For  Kulariija's  administration  of 
the  City,  see  viii.  3335  sqq. 

2191.  Compare  viii.  2045. 

2192.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  viceheddd. 

2194.  The  position  of  Gandharvana  can¬ 


not  be  traced.  For  Pdrevisoka,  comp,  note 
iv.  5  ;  vi.  130. 

Regarding  Tikka,  compare  note  viii.  522. 

2195.  For'  Hddigrama  (Ar’yom),  see  note 
i.  340. 

2197.  The  interpretation  given  above  of 
mahdkathitakantha  is  based  on  the  passages 
viii.  2491,  2526,  2800,  2934.  These  prove 
clearly  for  the  word  kantha,  the  meaning 
‘  patchwork  of  lies,’  ‘  tissue  of  lies,’ 
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Jayastmha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Kosfheirara  altackol 
by  the  king. 


2198.  As  he  showed  a  foolish  desire  to  gain  the  throne  as  Uccala  and  the 
rest,  he  was  laughed  at  by  the  people  when  his  persistence  bore  no  result. 

2199.  The  king  then  thought  of  destroying  Kosthaka  by  employing  bravos, 
winning  over  his  soldiers,  and  by  various  other  devices. 

2200.  He  (Kosthesvara)  in  his  anger  had  the  bravos’  eyes  torn  out  and  did 
not  seek  to  conciliate  the  king,  but  prepared  to  fight  him  as  if  he  were  his  equal 
antagonist. 

2201.  He  (Jayasimha)  then  ordered  the  leaders  of  his  army  to  move  forward 
[against  Kosthesvara]  from  their  respective  positions  while  he  himself  attacked  him 
with  various  troops. 

2202.  The  powerful  [Lavanya]  drawing  near  to  the  king,  of  whom  he  knew 
that  he  had  marched  on  impetuously  with  a  small  force,  tried  to  outmanoeuvre 
him,  but  was  not  successful. 

2203.  Citraratha,  though  having  a  large  force,  was  defeated,  as  fate  willed, 
by  a  detachment  of  his  (Kosthesvara’s)  troops  in  an  encounter  which  ensued. 

2204.  Owing  to  this  defeat  which  acted  like  an  unauspicious  introductory 
word  ( omkara ),  he  lost  henceforth  every  day  [more  and  more  of]  his  courage. 

2205.  After  fighting  Rilhana  and  others,  the  Lavanya  spread  out  all  his 
troops  in  battle  array  and  fell  in  the  evening,  on  the  force  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  (Sanjapala). 

2206.  The  latter  with  less  than  a  hundred  men, — the  other  ^soldiers  having 
fled — withstood  the  onslaught  of  his  troops,  just  as  a  rock  [withstands]  the  rush 
of  the  elephants. 

2207.  What  need  be  said  of  that  tiger  ol  men,  whose  body  does  not  keep 
within  his  own  mail  and  other  armour,  as  the  battle  grows  fiercer  ? 

2208.  While  he  thus  broke  the  enemy’s  impetuosity  by  his  firmness,  there 
joined  him  Trillaka  and  other  Lavanyas,  accompanied  by  their  troops. 

2209.  Though  from  regard  for  their  relative  they  did  not  join  in  the  fighting, 
yet  they  were  of  some  small  use  to  him  in  his  difficult  position,  and  by  his  own 
valour  he  repulsed  the  enemy. 

2210-2211.  Timely  preparation,  inducing  by  kind  words  his  troops  to  keep 
watchful  at  night,  judgment  in  using  at  the  right  time  the  various  methods  of 


‘  intrigue.’  This  use  of  the  word  is  easily 
derived  from  its  usual  meaning  ‘  patched 
garment  ’ ;  comp,  the  use  of  the  root  (/rath  in 
connection  with  kanthd  in  the  passages  quoted. 

2200.  samprasddayat  for  which  the  emen¬ 
dation  samprdsddayat  has  been  proposed  in 
Ed.,  may  be  an  unaugmented  form ;  comp, 
note  i.  285. 


2207.  Add  in  footnote  of  Ed.  the  conjec¬ 
tural  emendation  muti  for  muni,  omitted  by 
misprint. 

2209.  Trillalca  is  named  as  a  relative  of 
Kosthesvara,  viii.  1707.  From  viii.  2740  sqq., 
it  appeal's  that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Kos¬ 
thesvara’s  younger  brother  Catuska. 
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occupying  and  abandoning  [positions],  retention  of  places  once  taken — these 
merits  alone  would  [have  sufficed  to]  put  the  enemies  to  flight  before  this  victorious 
[leader].  What  [need  then  of]  praising  his  attack  on  the  enemy  ? 

2212.  Kosthatca  feeling  dispirited,  betrayed  by  his  followers,  and  shaken  by 
such  impetuosity,  then  descended  from  the  hill  and  turned  to  flight. 

2213.  As  the  routes  were  blocked  by  an  unseasonable  fall  of  snow,  the 
pursuing  enemies  defeated  the  effort  of  his  horses  to  get  away. 

2214.  Driven  by  the  king  from  the  country  he  proceeded  with  a  few  followers 
to  bathe  in  the  Gangd,  smarting  with  pain  at  his  humiliation. 

2215.  Somapdla,  who  was  troubled  by  his  son  Bhupdla,  and  afflicted  by  the 
miseries  of  the  long  contest  for  the  throne,  came  at  that  time  to  the  king  for 
protection. 

2216.  After  he  had  given  two  sons  of  Ndgapdla  as  hostages,  the  king,  kind  to 
those  who  sought  his  protection,  promised  him  safety. 

2217.  In  view  of  his  misfortune  the  king,  whose  character  was  distinguished 
by  its  guileless  generosity,  did  not  recall  to  his  memory  that  this  deceitful  [prince] 
had  been  the  cause  of  Brhadrdja’s  (Laksmaka)  discomfiture. 

2218.  The  king  gave  his  own  troops  for  his  assistance,  and  after  humbling  the 
pride  of  the  enemy  restored  him  to  power. 

2219.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Kostfialca  was  on  his  way  back  after 
bathing  in  the  celestial  stream  (Gfanga),  and  taking  up  [the  cause  of]  Malldrjuna 
was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  rebellion. 

2220.  The  prince  who  had  come  to  Kurulcsetra  on  occasion  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
met  there  the  Lavanya  and  abandoned  from  necessity  his  former  enmity  [against  him], 

2221.  Lothana  who  had  arrived  earlier  upon  the  Dfimara’s  invitation,  felt 
distressed,  and  left  as  he  had  come,  when  he  heard  of  the  latter  having  allied  him¬ 
self  with  him  (Mallarjuna). 

2222.  The  base  Somapdla,  though  he  had  taken  an  oath  by  sacred  libation 
before  the  [Linga  of  S'iva]  Vijayesa,  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  invasion  prepared 
by  the  king’s  enemies. 

2223.  His  son  (Bhupala),  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  king, 
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Alliance  of  Mallarjuna 
and  A'osl/tcsvara. 


2216.  Regarding  Nagapala,  compare  viii. 
619. 

2217.  Compare  regarding  the  name  Bphad- 
rtija,  viii.  1893. 

2220.  Compare  regarding  the  sacred 
district  of  Kuruksetra  near  Thanesvar,  note 
viii.  540.  The  great  pilgrimages  to  the 
Tirthas  of  Kuruksetra  take  place  on  solar 
eclipses ;  see  Mr.  J.  M.  Douie’s  Gazetteer  of  the 
Ambala  District,  1892,  pp.  42,  139  sq. 


From  the  date  given,  viii.  2185,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  defeat  of  Kosthesvara,  and 
his  subsequent  departure  for  the  Ganga,  fell 
in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1133  (Laukika  era 
4209) ;  comp.  viii.  2213.  The  solar  eclipse,  on 
the  occasion  of  which  he  met  on  his  return 
Mallarjuna  at  Kuruksetra,  was  probably  the 
one,  which  according  to  Dr.  Schram's  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun  in  India,  p.  122,  took  place  on  the 
23rd  July,  1134.  It  was  visible  at  Thanesvar. 
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induced  the  various  Thakkuras  to  plunder  Kos/haka  as  lie  reached  their  respective 
territories. 

2224.  In  the  meantime  the  Brahmans  at  Avantijmra,  who  did  not  like 
Citraratha,  owing  to  the  wicked  obstinacy  he  showed  in  increasing  the  imposts, 
held  a  solemn  fast. 

2225.  As  this  [mi  ister]  who,  in  his  conceit  did  not  care  [even]  about  the  king, 
paid  no  heed  to  them,  many  in  their  grief  burned  themselves  in  the  flaming  Are. 

2226.  When  his  servants  confiscated  even  the  grazing  land  {at  rale  a)  of  the 
sacred  cows,  one  cow-herd  also  overcome  by  compassion  burned  himself. 

2227-2228.  A  youth  called  Vijayardja,  the  son  of  Prthviruja  from  the  family 
of  Bhutia  Udbhafa,  being  in  great  straits,  was  preparing  to  go  abroad  along  with 
his  younger  brother.  Seeing  that  distress  there  he  spoke  thus  to  his  younger 
brother,  while  shedding  tears  of  compassion  : 

2229.  “  Look,  how  the  subjects  are  ruined  in  their  helplessness  by  a  rogue  of 
a  minister,  while  the  king,  imperturbable  in  his  kindness  [to  him],  pays  no  regard 
to  them.” 

2230.  “  Where  the  king  from  complaisance  to  the  ministers  takes  no  care  of 
the  subjects  in  their  misery,  who  else  is  there  to  relieve  their  sufferings  ?  ” 

2231.  “  Or,  perhaps,  that  is  the  correct  way  that  he  who  deserves  to  be 
chastised,  should  be  punished  by  the  chastiser,  and  the  latter  again,  if  he  gets  into 
trouble,  by  someone  else  in  mutual  emulation.” 

2232.  “  Sometimes  in  concussion  the  unwieldy  stone  is  overcome  by  the 
thoroughly  hard  steel,  sometimes,  however,  the  steel  by  the  stone.” 

2233.  “  The  king  who  is  distinguished  by  all  good  qualities,  does  not  deserve 
hatred  for  one  single  fault.  Nothing  else  appears  to  me  indicated  but  the  murder 
of  Citraratha." 

2234.  “  The  destruction  of  one  wicked  person  is  called  lawful  when  all  are 
helped  by  it.  Even  the  Jina  (Buddha)  slew  a  great  snake  which  killed  living 
beings.” 

2235.  “  If  punishment  has  been  meted  out  by  us  to  that  wicked  man,  then  no 
official  will  again  oppress  the  people,  owing  to  the  dread  of  [being  punished  by]  a 
man  of  energy.” 

2236.  “  If  by  the  sacrifice  of  this  body  numberless  people  may  be  rendered 
happy,  then,  0  brother,  is  this  not  the  greatest  bargain  ?  ” 

2224.  Judging  from  viii.  1964,  2254,  we  2226.  For  caraka,  see  note  viii.  074. 
must  assume  that  Citraratha  held  at  this  2227.  Regarding  Jihatta  Udbhata,  the 
time  the  double  oifices  of  Podagra  and  Dviira.  Sabliapati  of  King  Jayapida,  see  iv.  195. 

It  was  evidently  in  the  first-named  capacity  2234.  T  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
that  the  complaints  indicated  were  made  Buddhist  legend  here  alluded  to, 
against  him. 
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2237.  When  his  younger  brother  had  expressed  his  agreement,  he  made  him 
take  an  oath  by  sacred  libation,  and  then  returning  followed  Citraratha  in  order  to 
kill  him. 

2238.  Even  in  this  time  of  the  Ivali  age  which  is  sullied  by  the  weakness  of 
the  sacred  law,  there  manifests  itself  brilliantly  to  this  very  day  the  irrepressible 
power  of  the  gods  of  the  earth  (Brahmans). 

2239.  No  one,  until  all  his  merits  [from  a  former  existence]  have  been 
exhausted,  enters  upon  an  obstinate  course  against  the  Brahmans  before  whom  the 
destructive  arts  of  the  wicked  break  down. 

2240.  Sujji,  who  had  exasperated  the  twice-born,  found  his  death  from  the 
hand  of  a  twice-born,  and  Citraratha,  who  had  slighted  the  Brahmans,  was  slain  by 
a  Brahman. 

2241.  Surely  that  [youth],  sacrificing  his  own  life  without  immediate  cause, 
planned  his  death,  because  his  mind  was  seized  by  a  charm  which  the  Brahmans 
had  sent  forth. 

2242.  When  those  Brahmans  were  burning  themselves,  just  then  he 
(Citraratha),  the  object  of  their  hatred,  had  followers  killed  in  a  quarrel  amongst 
themselves. 

2243.  His  destroyer  was  kept  awake  for  many  a  night  as  he  was  not  able  to 
get  day  or  night  at  Citraratha,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  force. 

2244.  When  he  (Citraratha)  was  going  about,  the  roads  were  covered  far 
away  with  numberless  great  persons,  and  he  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  came  in 
sight  and  disappeared  [again  in  a  moment]. 

2245.  He  (Vijayarfija)  unshaken  in  his  extraordinary  persistence,  on  one 
occasion  ran  quickly  after  him  when  he  had  ascended  the  stairs  in  the  royal 
palace. 

2246.  As  he  was  stopping  before  a  pillar  surrounded  by  nobles,  he  then  in 
fierce  boldness  struck  him  with  a  dagger  on  the  head. 

2247.  He  thereupon,  as  if  he  were  dying,  lost  consciousness  from  exhaustion, 
his  eyes  were  rolling  and  bis  energy  left  him. 

2248.  In  this  state  he  was  deserted  by  his  frightened  followers,  who  thinking 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  king’s  order,  lost  their  courage. 

2249.  The  murderer  in  the  belief  that  he  was  dead,  did  not  strike  him  again, 
and  kept  back  his  brother  who  had  arrived  by  another  staircase. 

2250.  Though  the  ways  were  open  to  him  everywhere  he  did  not  flee,  but 
shouted  loudly  and  repeatedly :  “  Citraratha  has  been  put  to  death  by  the  king.” 

2241.  Compare  for  dvijotthdpitaya  kftyayd  2242.  The  purport  of  the  second  half  of 
the  legend  told  i.  136  sqq.  this  line  is  not  certain, 
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2251.  Thereupon,  all  the  wretched  followers  of  Citraratha  who  had  enjoyed 
[with  him]  the  fried  meat  dishes  and  other  pleasures  of  regal  state,  disappeared  in 
fright. 

2252.  His  elder  brother  Lot.haratha,  fled  in  his  terror  to  a  dancing  girl  for 
protection,  and  hid  his  face  on  her  breasts. 

2253.  When  Citraratha  was  brought  in  this  condition  before  the  king,  the 
latter  in  person  cheered  him  up,  and  said :  “  Have  no  fear.  Who  has  struck 
you  ?  ” 

2254.  When  the  soldiers  were  searching  by  the  king’s  order  for  the  person 
who  had  wounded  the  lord  of  the  Gate,  the  murderer  presented  himself,  saying  : 
“  I  am  that  person.” 

2255.  He  then  bravely  slew  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers,  and  after  displaying  a 
praiseworthy  prowess  in  defying  them  through  his  resolute  bearing,  was  struck  in 
the  leg  and  killed. 

2256-2257.  On  his  arm  was  found  a  leaf  upon  which  was  written  the  reason  of 
his  deed,  in  these  words:  “From  Yuga  to  Yuga  I  come  into  existence  to  protect 
the  righteous,  to  destroy  the  evil-doers,  and  to  restore  the  sacred  law.”  The 
desire  [which  he  expressed]  in  his  death  by  this  verse,  sanctifies  him. 

2258.  Citraratha  then,  though  his  wound  healed,  fell,  owing  to  the  lesion  of 
the  joints  of  his  forehead  bones,  into  disgust  [of  food],  madness  and  misery. 

2259.  For  five  or  six  months  he  lay  day  by  day  on  his  couch  rolling  his 
suffering  and  emaciated  body  about. 

2260.  In  the  meanwhile,  Kosthaha  preparing  for  a  rebellion  betook  himself 
together  with  Malldrjuna  to  a  mountain-fastness  [surrounded]  by  a  dense  forest. 

2261.  Roving  about  in  his  endeavour  to  collect  those  who  belonged  to  his 
party,  he  caused  excitement  among  the  people.  They  had  not  yet  forgotten  their 
[former]  sufferings,  and  were  apprehending  a  fresh  contest  for  the  crown. 

2262.  The  people  quickly  felt  pained  by  the  appearance  of  the  hostile  force, 
just  as  [if  it  had  been]  a  chill  produced  by  an  untimely  cloud,  and  became  benumbed 
in  their  energy. 

2263.  He  (Jayasiihha)  then  had  this  forest-fastness  which  extended  over  many 
Kds  ( lcrosa ),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  his  ministers  who  occupied  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  forest-hamlets. 

2254.  Compare  for  Citraratha’s  official  northern  slopes  of  the  Pir  Pantsiil  range, 
designation,  viii.  1964.  These  are  covered  to  this  day  with  magnificent 

2256.  This  verse  is  quoted  from  the  Uhnga-  pine  forests  ;  see  the  map. 
vadrjitd,  iii.  8,  where  it  is  spoken  by  Krsna.  2261.  The  text  of  the  first  half  of  this 

2260.  The  ‘  mountain-fastness  ’  (t/iridurga)  line  is  corrupt.  The  translation  is  based  on 
here  referred  to  was  probably  a  high  plateau,  the  eonjectural  emendation  proposed  in  the 
difficult  of  access,  situated  somewhere  on  the  Ed.  For  °yrasano° ,  read  perhaps  Q grahano0 . 
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2261.  When  Sanjapala  went  into  camp  with  the  Yavanas,  the  enemy  became 
motionless,  as  trees  keeping  still  in  a  calm. 

2265.  Dhanya,  too,  threw  his  force  into  S'ilikdliotta,  and  showed  aversion  even 
to  the  smell  of  the  enemy,  just  as  the  lion  to  that  of  the  elephant. 

2266.  Rilhana,  whose  force  was  posted  by  the  king  at  Govdsa,  scoured  the 
forests  and  made  the  enemies  hide  themselves  before  him  as  the  owls  [hide]  before 
the  sun. 

2267.  Checked  by  these  measures  of  the  energetic  king,  Kosthesvara  was  for 
three  or  four  months  prevented  from  roving  about. 

2268-2269.  He  had  been  in  distress  abroad,  and  had  been  disregarded  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  territories.  His  own  followers  had  fallen  off,  and  the 
king’s  officers  had  baffled  his  efforts.  Not  comprehending  from  want  of  judgment 
the  ways  of  kings,  having  lost  his  footing,  and  forgetting  his  guilt,  he  wished  to 
conciliate  the  king. 

2270.  Sanjapala  in  his  thorough  devotion  thought  it  idle  to  reproach  him 
(Kosthesvara)  now  that  he  was  eager  to  remove  the  king’s  anger,  and  agreed  to 
his  wish. 

2271.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  peace  with  the  king’s  enemy  he  (Sanjapala) 
did  not  punish  him,  though  he  himself  had  thus  suffered  [from  him].  That  the 
sons  of  Frthvihara  showed  good-will  to  [Kosthesvara],  is  not  astonishing. 

2272.  When  he  sent  the  enemy  of  the  king  [before  the  latter],  he  could  not 
appease  the  king’s  anger  even  by  cutting  off  the  finger  of  his  own  hand. 

2273.  He  (Sanjapala)  was  unable  to  allay  the  anger  of  the  king  though  he 
bound  his  head-dress  round  his  neck,  carried  a  shoe  on  his  head,  and  used 
[favourable]  moments. 

2274.  He  (Kosthesvara)  had  refused  [to  recognize]  two  or  three  royal 
prerogatives  ( ?  Iduchana),  opposed  several  royal  orders,  and  in  his  conceit  behaved 
altogether  like  a  king. 


Jayasimha 
(a.i>.  1128-49). 


Surrender  of  Kosthes¬ 
vara. 


2264.  By  the  Yavanas  are  meant  here 
undoubtedly  Muhammadans.  Such  had  found 
their  way  into  the  service  of  Kasnhr  already 
under  Harsa ;  see  vii.  1149. 

2265.  For  S'ilikakott-a,  a  hill  village,  see 
viii.  1688. 

2266.  Govdsa  is  mentioned  only  in  this 
passage.  It  can  scarcely  be  the  present  Gus 
(the  Gusikd  of  S' ri v.  iv.  632,  692,  etc.),  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Ramuli,  as  this 
place  lies  too  far  away  from  the  mountains. 

2270.  It  appears  from- this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  linos  that  Sahjapfda  accepted  on  the 
king’s  behalf  Kosthesvara’s  proposals  for 
peace  The  king,  however,  was  not  prepared 


to  pardon  the  latter,  and  hence  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement. 

2271.  K.  evidently  refers  to  the  attack 
made  upon  Sanjapala  by  Kosthesvara ;  see 
above,  viii.  2206  sqq. — By  ‘  Prthvihara’s  sons  ’ 
must  be  meant  Catuskd,  Losfhaka,  Chudda,  and 
perhaps  other  brothers  of  Kosthesvara,  who 
had  kept  by  the  king’s  side,  but  were  secretly 
sympathizing  with  their  rebel  brother  ;  see  re¬ 
garding  Kosthesvara’s  descent,  note  viii.  1261, 
1524;  for  his  brothers,  viii.  2318,  2496,  2451. 

2272.  Compare  regarding  the  cutting  of  a 
huger  as  a  symbolic  act,  viii.  1694. 

2273.  The  meaning  oibliuktavela  is  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  comp.,  however,  vii.  369  ;  viii.  522. 
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2275.  In  the  meanwhile  the  king  received  the  report  that  Mallarjuna  who 
had  got  away,  was  captured.  For  fortunate  persons  one  success  follows  the  other. 

2276-2278.  He,  not  being  quick  on  his  feet  and  hence  unable  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  marching,  was  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  servants. 
When  after  escaping  from  various  dangerous  situations,  he  had  reached  the  village 
of  SdvariiiJca  which  belonged  to  [the  territory  of]  Lohara,  he  had  been  stopped  by 
the  Thakkura  Jajgika  who  put  guards  over  him.  The  king  now  heard  that  this 
faithful  servant  had  come  before  him. 

2279.  He  (Mallarjuna)  who  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fastness  and 
had  nearly  been  caught,  was  now  captured  again  by  that  opponent.  Who  is  able 
to  escape  his  destiny  ? 

2280.  The  Ganga  rolling  forth  from  her  celestial  course  had  scarcely  escaped 
from  the  belly  of  one  great  Iisi  (Jahnu)  who  had  caught  her  up,  when  she  was 
swallowed  up  by  another  (Agastya)  after  she  had  filled  the  hollow  of  the  ocean. 
Nobody  can  escape  the  inevitable. 

2281.  While  Jaggika  watched  the  neighbourhood  until  the  captive  [Mallar¬ 
juna]  should  reach  [the  king],  the  thoughtful  king  employed  JJdaya,  the  lord  of 
the  Gate  [to  fetch  Mallarjuna]. 

2282.  For  the  king  did  not  believe  that  the  other  ministers  would  show 
resolution  in  a  difficult  situation,  excepting  him  who  was  wise  and  distinguished  by 
vigour,  depth  of  thought  and  prowess. 

2283.  He  (Udaya)  after  passing  the  routes  which  were  made  insecure  by  those 
who  were  drawing  allowances  from  both  sides,  sighted  the  enemy  of  the  king 
(Mallarjuna)  standing  at  a  window. 

2284.  When  he  had  arrived  outside,  he  (Mallarjuna)  said  to  him  various 
things,  praising  him  and  wishing  to  make  a  pretence  of  courage  by  a  resolute  bear¬ 
ing  which  was  fictitious,  and  then  again  addressed  him  : 

2285.  “  You,  the  foremost  of  the  wise,  who  value  above  everything  full 
devotion  to  one’s  master,  have  been  brought  [here]  by  persons  who  have  succumbed 
to  enticements.” 


2277.  Sdvarnika  can  be  identified  with  the 
present  Suran,  a  large  village  situated  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Priints  Tohi,  74°  19'  long. 
33°  40'  lat.  Its  distance  from  Lohara  :  Loh-rin 
is  about  two  marches. 

2279.  The  tlnrga  here  referred  to  is  the 
mountain  position  which  Mallarjuna  had 
previously  occupied  with  Kostliosvara, 
viii.  2260. 

2281.  See  regarding  this  TJdaya ,  note 
viii.  1832. 

2283.  The  hifl  regions,  situated  between 


the  southern  frontier  of  Kasmir  and  Rajapuri 
territory,  are  evidently  alluded  to.  These 
parts  were  occupied  by  Kliasas,  to  whose  repu¬ 
tation  as  groat  plunderers  reference  Iras 
already  been  made  in  note  i.  3 17.  Their  strong 
position  on  the  routes  connecting  Kasmir 
with  Rajapuri,  would  allow  them  to  levy  sub¬ 
sidies  or  rather  blackmail  from  both  sides, 
even  in  times  of  peace.  The  position  of  the 
Afridis  on  the  Khyber  Pass  has  offered  until 
quite  recent  times  an  exact  parallel. 
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2286.  “  Because  I  had  not  a  supporter  like  you,  who  resemble  a  protecting 
gem,  I  have,  as  a  bad  ruler,  suffered  in  my  youthful  reign  by  many  intrigues.” 

2287.  “  Kings  who  are  difficult  to  face  [in  their  power],  can  ordinarily  be 
examined  by  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  the  fall  of  their  fortune,  just  as  the  sun  [can 
be  easily  examined]  on  a  winter  day.” 

2288-2289.  “That  king  is  to  be  praised  who  spreads  lustre  at  his  rise  as  well 
as  at  his  end,  just  as  the  sun  which  puts  forth  its  blood-red  disc  [at  its  rise  as  well 
as  its  setting] ;  [that  king]  whose  appearance  was  rendered  auspicious  by  the 
emotion  of  the  citizens’  wives  at  his  access,  and  also  by  the  violent  love  shown  for 
him  by  the  band  of  the  Apsaras  at  his  grand  end.” 

2290.  “  After  securing  nobly  a  position  ( pada )  and  accomplishing  something 
( artha )  I  have  become  perplexed  at  the  end,  like  a  great  poet,  [who  has  found  his 
words  (pada),  has  also  got  some  subject-matter  {artha),  but  finds  himself  perplexed 
about  the  completion  of  his  verse].” 

2291.  “  Now  you  should  give  assurance  to  my  mind  by  promising  me  one  wish 
which  is  not  beyond  what  is  feasible.” 

2292.  After  these  words  he  had  then  a  crystal  Linga  with  its  base  (pi (ha) 
put  before  the  lord  of  the  Gate  that  he  might  touch  it  for  the  sake  of 
assurance. 

2293-2294.  He  (Udaya)  thought :  “  Surely,  this  proud  [prince]  asks  me  [to 
grant]  the  wish  that  he  may  fight  warriors  who  use  their  darts,  spears  and  arrows 
in  an  honest  contest,”  and  touching  the  S'iva-linga  promised  the  desired  wish. 
Thereupon  he  (Mallarjuna)  addressed  him  again  thus  : 

2295.  “  I  ask  you  that  I  may  come  before  the  king  such  as  I  am  now, 
without  my  eyes  being  taken  out,  without  being  killed,  without  being  wounded.” 

2296.  On  hearing  these  words  demeaned  by  cowardice,  all  were  benumbed 
with  shame,  and  turned  their  heads  to  the  ground  like  twigs  dripping  with 
rain. 

2297.  Then  they  thoughtfully  remembered  the  last  moments  of  Bhiksu,  and 
this  made  their  hearts  again  expand  in  cheerfulness. 

2298.  As  he  was  being  taken  away  by  him  (Udaya)  on  a  litter  carried  by  men, 
he  looked  without  shame  and  without  emotion  also  on  those  people  whom  he  had 
cared  for. 

2299.  As  he  was  being  carried  along  on  the  way,  wholly  absorbed  in  eating- 
abundantly,  sleeping,  etc.,  just  like  an  animal,  no  reflection  of  any  kind  occupied 
his  mind. 


Jayasimiia 
(a.  I*.  1128-49). 


2293-94.  Udaya  thinks  that  Mallarjuna  2295.  Emend  with  Durgapr.  alrsta0  and 
asks  for  the  favour  of  being  allowed  a  prupnomi. 
soldierly  death  in  open  combat. 
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[VIII.  2300. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Mitllarjuna  imprisoned 
(a.d.  1135). 


2300.  When  the  people  saw  him  taken  along  in  this  condition  by  his  guards, 
their  hearts  were  moved  by  compassion,  and  they  did  not  approve  of  the  king’s 
[action]. 

2301.  And  they  said  :  “  It  is  not  right  that  the  king,  as  the  elder  brother, 
should  show  such  cruelty  towards  the  younger  brother  who  is  deprived  of  his  father 
and  deserves  compassion.” 

2302.  “  Who  could  be  so  cruel-minded  as  to  disfigure  by  torments  the 
charming  body  of  this  [youth]  whose  look  is  like  that  of  a  dark-blue  lotus  ?  ” 

2303.  Thus  the  people,  unable  to  connect  the  preceding  facts  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  and  forgetting  his  guilt,  reproached  the  king  in  various  ways  as  they  saw 
him  on  the  road. 

2304.  But  what  account  need  be  taken  of  young  boys,  blockheads,  and  the 
like  ?  Even  the  thoughts  of  great  men  do  not  ever  keep  the  same  direction. 

2305.  When  the  hearers  listen  to  the  [story  of  the]  gambling,  the  dragging 
of  the  Panciila  princess  (Draupadi)  by  the  hair,  etc.,  their  anger  against  Phrtarastra’s 
sons  is  greater  than  against  the  Pandu  sons. 

2306.  When  they  hear  of  the  drinking  of  the  blood  of  the  Kurus  and  the 
shattering  of  the  head  of  him  (Duryodhana)  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  one  sees  the 
very  same  people  enraged  against  the  Pandavas. 

2307.  Nobody  but  he  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  events,  can  understand  their 
cause  and  their  result.  How  should  not  the  sentiments  of  the  onlooker  change  at 
various  incidents  ? 

2308.  Carried  in  a  litter  he  reached  the  City  in  the  evening,  moving 
the  citizens  to  tears,  and  holding  an  earthen  vessel  in  which  lay  his  cut  off 
finger. 

2309.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Asvina  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  eleven  (a.d.  1135)  the  king  placed 
him  under  guards  in  the  Navamatha. 

2310.  When  he  had  passed  in  distress  five  or  six  nights  [and  days]  without 
taking  food  and  was  asking  to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  feet  of  the  king,  the  latter 
from  compassion  came  to  him. 

2311.  When  the  king  had  promised  him  the  desired  safety,  he  told  him  that 
Citraratha  and  Kosthalta  were  nothing  but  [embodiments  of]  perfidy  and 
deserving  to  be  killed. 


2302.  For  the  rare  word  asecanaka,  com¬ 
pare  Jlarmc.,  p.  30. 

2305-6.  Compare  Mahiibh.,  ii.  1.,  lxvii. ; 
viii.  lxxxiii. ;  IX.  lvi. 

2308.  In  note  viii.  1594  it  has  already 
been  shown  tlmt  the  cutting-oil'  of  one’s 


finger  was  a  sign  of  submission  on  the  part 
of  persons  who  acknowledge  their  guilt 
and  ask  for  mercy ;  comp,  also  viii.  1738, 
2273,  3300. 

2309.  Regarding  the  Navamatha,  compare 
viii.  247,  1052. 
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2312.  The  king  thereupon  wished  to  imprison  Kosthaka,  who  had  gone  to  his 
own  place,  and  despatched  [for  this  purpose]  five  or  six  councillors,  among  them 
Bilhana. 

2313.  When  the  courage  of  all  drooped,  the  king  took  up  the  enterprise  in 
person,  whereupon  Bilhana  caught  him  (Kosthaka)  with  his  arms,  as  the  shark 
[catches]  the  fish. 

2314.  Deprived  of  his  sword  he  remained  motionless  in  the  net  of  that  strong 
man’s  arms,  as  a  person  who,  while  blinded  by  sleep,  is  beset  by  a  goblin. 

2315.  The  fierce  Bhihlchardja,  Kulardja's  brother’s  son,  in  obedience  to  the 
king  pierced  his  neck  with  a  dagger. 

2316.  When  the  Rajaputra  Prthvipdla  was  hitting  him  with  a  hatchet  on  the 
head,  the  king  angrily  forbade  him. 

2317.  Vitally  wounded  at  the  neck-bone  and  incapable  of  action,  he  rolled  on 
the  ground,  covered  with  blood. 

2318.  Kamaliya,  and  other  men  of  great  strength  threw  also  his 
(Kosthesvara’s)  brother  Catuslca  to  the  ground,  as  elephants  [throw  down]  a 
log  of  wood. 

2319.  When  the  Brahman  Mallaka  saw  his  two  masters  thus  struck  down  in 
helplessness  and  captured,  he  stepped  up  with  drawn  sword. 

2320.  The  king,  himself,  noticed  him  as  he  was  rushing  unexpectedly  into  the 
tumult  and  striking  at  several  of  the  royal  servants. 

2321.  While  this  man  of  great  strength  was  cutting  down  several  brave 
soldiers  who  were  running  towards  him  from  near  the  king,  Kulardja  rushed  at 
him  with  a  dagger. 

2322.  He  (Kularaja)  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  pressed  him  against  the 
wall,  but  was  unable  to  kill  him  as  his  (Mallaka’s)  hand  was  rapid  at  counter¬ 
strokes. 

2323.  He  (Kularaja)  was  unable  to  get  away,  or  to  keep  still,  or  to  strike,  but 
parrying  frequently  he  kept  him  at  his  place  without,  [however,]  wounding  him. 

2324.  Mallalca,  who  made  a  great  noise  by  dashing  down  his  foot  and 
throwing  out  his  arms,  then  took  a  glance  at  Padmardja  who  was  running  up. 

2325.  Kulardja  at  that  moment  got  his  opportunity  and  struck  him  in  the 
breast,  but  as  his  hand  withdrew  after  the  stroke,  he  (Mallaka)  cut  off  his  thumb. 

2326.  While  B  jjaruja  full  of  hot  conceit  struck  at  him  and  he  (Mallaka)  was 
striking  back,  the  two  (Kularaja  and  Padmaraja)  hit  him  rapidly. 

2327.  He  (Mallaka)  got  away  even  from  these  three  assailants  and  ran 
towards  the  king,  whom  he  had  sighted  entering  the  door  of  the  pavilion 
(cutusldJcd) . 

2316.  Regarding  Prthvipdla,  compare  viii.  1093. 


Jayasuiha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Capture  of  Kosthaka 
and  Culuska. 
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[VIII.  2328. 


Jayakimna 
(a.d.  1128-49;. 


Kosthaka  s  wife 
becomes  a  SutT. 


2328.  As  he  was  striving  to  reach  the  king,  Kulardja  ran  after  him  in  haste 
and  excitement  and  stopped  his  rush  by  wounding  him  in  the  bones  of  the  buttocks. 

2329.  Then  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  soldiers,  and  after  slaying  cowards 
as  well  as  brave  men,  fell  down  quickly  upon  the  hero’s  couch,  a  stream  of  blood 
serving  for  its  upper  covering. 

2330.  He  deserved  to  be  counted  among  the  heroes  for  having  displayed  a 
laudable  prowess  under  the  eyes  of  his  masters  who  had  fallen  into  misfortune,  and 
were  yet  alive,  and  for  having  found  a  death  worthy  of  envy. 

2331.  The  servants  of  Kosthaka,  had  run  away  outside,  and  only  the  Damara 
Janalacandra  showed  that  he  was  not  lacking  in  courage. 

2332.  For  he  though  unarmed,  took  from  one  of  the  royal  servants  his  battle- 
axe,  and  fighting  sent  many  into  the  presence  of  Yama  to  herald  his  [approach]. 

2333.  The  battle-axe  which  was  in  his  hand  while  he  endeavoured  to  make  his 
way  to  the  disc  of  the  sun,  was  as  eager  to  sever  the  carotid  vein  {summit a)  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  crescent  of  the  moon  [is  eager  to  receive  its  share  of  sunlight  by 
the  Susumna-ray]. 

2334.  We  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  [of  another  such  deed  as  done]  then  by 
Kosthaka  s  wife,  who,  when  her  husband  was  thrown  into  prison,  nobly  followed 
him  as  a  Satl. 

2335.  Not  heeding  the  words  of  her  relatives  who  said  that  she  might  yet 
get  back  her  husband  alive,  she  entered  the  fire. 

2336.  By  the  feet  of  her  who  was  proceeding  to  the  world  of  virtuous 
women,  the  fire  was  purified  from  the  sin  by  which  it  had  been  sullied  on  account 
of  its  desire  to  embrace  the  wives  of  the  Seven  lisis. 

2337.  She,  a  daughter  of  Vasanta,  the  brother  of  Dhauya  and  Udaya,  and 
proud  of  her  noble  descent,  did  not  cherish  the  customs  of  Dfunara-wives. 

2338.  Let  the  wives  of  Lavanyas  yield  up  in  widowhood  their  beautiful 
bodies  from  lust  of  money  even  to  village  officials,  [common]  householders,  and 
the  like. 

2339.  She  and  the  two  followers  (Mallaka  and  Janakacandra)  made  Kosthaka 
raise  [again]  proudly  his  head,  after  mental  confusion  had  caused  him  to  become 
despondent. 

2340.  Kosthaka,  though  his  wound  healed,  became  a  prey  to  worms  owing  to 
some  sins,  and  after  many  nights  died  in  his  prison. 


2333.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  carried  to  the  moon  by  the  ray  called 
& 'usumnd;  see  Nirukta,  ii.  (i,  and  Vimupur., 
ii.  ]>.  297.  Dead  heroes  go  to  the  world  of 
Surya. 


2336.  The  legend  hero  alluded  to  is  found 
Mnhabh.,  in.  ccxxiv.  30  sij(j. 

2337.  Dhanya  and  Udaya  are  said, 
viii.  1083,  to  he  descended  from  a  rajamju,  i.e. 
ksattriya  family. 


VIII.  2353.] 
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2341.  Citraratha  who  was  withered  up  and  emaciated,  became  from  fear  most 
distressed,  when  lie  heard  that  the  king  had  been  incited  against  him  by 
Mallorjvna. 

2342.  His  beloved  and  only  wife,  the  virtuous  Suryamciti,  who  was  the  surety 
of  his  power,  had  already  before  gone  to  the  other  world. 

2343.  As  his  body  was  broken  in  health  by  an  incurable  disease,  his  house 
without  his  consort  and  his  lord  rendered  averse  by  enmity,  he  found  no  cheer 
whatever. 

2344.  Thinking  that  notwithstanding  his  guilt  he  would  not  suffer  anything 
unkind  from  the  king,  if  he  stopped  at  a  Tirtha,  he  went  to  Suresvari  under  the 
pretence  of  wishing  to  die  there. 

2345.  Thereupon  the  king  confiscated  in  various  places  the  great  riches  <A  all 
kinds  which  he,  wealthier  than  Kubera,  owned. 

2346.  His  gold,  clothes,  equipment,  horses,  jewels,  arms,  and  other  [valuables] 
displayed,  as  [if  it  were]  in  rivalry,  greater  and  greater  splendour. 

2347.  The  tree  of  the  royal  fortune  which  was  withered  up  by  the  hot  blast 
of  the  Lohara  treason,  was  strengthened  when  watered  by  the  hill-stream  of  his 
(Citraratha’s)  fortune. 

2348-2350.  In  the  residence  of  Vijaya,  the  son  of  Bhava,  there  was  a  regal 
fortune,  imprisoned  [as  it  were]  and  ever  awake,  which  from  the  paleness  of  cares 
appeared  as  if  touched  by  the  glitter  of  white  parasols.  Though  the  troubles  had 
long  passed  away,  he,  filled  with  apprehensions  such  as  are  natural  for  one  living  in 
the  forest,  did  not  leave  the  splendid  Kulydnayiura,  as  the  S'alva  [-prince  did  not 
leave]  Saubha.  When  he  recognized  the  murderer  sent  by  the  king,  a  man  called 
tnanda,  he  slew  him  and  was  himself  killed  by  him. 

2351.  Thus  passed  for  King  Jayasimha,  who  was  so  anxious  to  protect  his 
subjects,  that  time  full  of  energetic  enterprise. 

2352.  While  Citraratha  stopped  at  the  Tirtha,  his  two  servants  S' r hydra  and 

Jan  aka,  well-known  intriguers,  were  exerting  themselves  to  secure  the  Padagra 
office. 

2353.  S'rhydra  got  the  better  of  Janaka  by  winning  over  the  king  through 
the  offer  of  abundant  bribes,  and  obtained  the  enjoyment  of  his  master’s 
fortune. 


jAYASIlftHA 
(A.D.  1128-49). 

End  of  Citraratha. 


2344.  Regarding  the  holy  site  of  Sures¬ 
vari  (Isllbar),  see  note  v.  37. 

2348-50.  Vijaya,  son  of  Bhava,  has 
already  been  referred  to,  viii.  1263  sqq.,  as  a 
great  noble  resident  at  Kalyanapura  (Kalani- 
por),  and  a  supporter  of  Bhiksu.  As  K.  does 
not  state  any  special  reason  for  Vijaya's 
murder,  wo  must  suppose  that  it  was  caused 


by  the  king’s  desire  to  confiscate  the  great 
property  of  this  Damara. 

The  S'alva  prince  is  Hariscandra  who, 
according  to  the  legend  related  in  the  Malia- 
bharata  and  elsewhere,  rules  the  mythical  city 
of  Saubha  which  is  suspended  in  the  air ; 
compare  for  references,  1\  W.,  s.v.  Saubha. 


JayasiMha 
(a.i>.  1128-49) 


S'rhyam  made  prime 
minister. 


182  RAJATARANGINI.  [VIII.  2354. 

2354.  The  king  restored  to  Udaya  the  long-lost  charge  of  the  ‘Gate,’ just  as 
the  rainy  season  [brings  back]  the  water  to  the  river  banks. 

2355.  Then  after  eight  months  Citraratha  died,  having  long  suffered  vital 
pains  caused  by  his  evil  deeds  which  had  by  necessity  to  receive  their  punishment. 

2356.  Praise  be  to  that  familiarity  inconceivable  [in  its  effects],  the  power  of 
which  overcomes  previous  feelings  and  makes  a  ridiculously  deformed  person 
appear  normal,  also  a  had  smelling  person  an  acceptable  companion,  and  makes  one 
take  the  advice  even  of  a  thorough  fool. 

2357-2360.  S'rhydra,  the  son  of  Sajjaka,  had,  when  the  king  was  a  young  hoy, 
spoiled  and  full  of  curiosity,  gained  his  favour  by  gambling  [with  him]  and  by 
other  reprehensible  practices.  Then  when  the  king  had  obtained  sovereign  power, 
he  had  undergone  fatigue  owing  to  his  having  been  sent  by  him  day  and  night 
with  betel  to  Citraratha.  By  the  messages  he  had  carried,  he  obtained  a  full 
knowledge  of  affairs  and  became  a  trusted  adviser.  When  it  came  to  [Citraratha’s] 
end,  he  brought  to  the  king  those  servants  who  showed  [Citraratha’s]  treasures. 
Then,  as  the  throne  was  devoid  of  all  noble  persons  and  all  advisers,  he  obtained 
the  position  of  prime  minister. 

2361.  Though  he  was  short-sighted  in  his  narrow  mind  and  displayed  only  a 
shallow  liberality,  yet  his  riches  were  not  turned  to  evil  use  as  his  gifts  went  to 
worthy  persons. 

2362.  He,  indeed,  was  liberal  to  his  Gurus  in  gifts  of  rice.  [Before]  he  had 
thought  himself  rich,  even  [when  he  got  what  was  needful]  for  the  food  and  dress 
of  his  women-folk. 

2363.  He  deserves  final  communion  [with  the  deity],  since  he  put  up,  with 
his  own  silver-pieces,  a  silver  pedestal  (pitha)  at  Suresvari  which  is  still 
extant. 

2364-2365.  He  spent  great  sums  to  make  at  Navdiksetra  such  ample  provision 
for  the  [celebration  of  the]  full-moon  day  of  Asiidha,  as  in  recent  times  even  kings 
could  not  have  imitated.  He  had  been  first  directed  there  by  Canpaka  and  others. 
Thereby  he  obtained  subsequently  prosperity  for  five  or  six  years. 


2364.  Wo  must  assume  that  XJdaya , 
already  before  mentioned  as  lord  of  the 
Gate  (see  note  viii.  1832),  had  lost  this 
charge  when  Citraratha  received  the  two 
ollices  of  Padagra  and  Dviira ;  see  viii.  1964. 

2360.  This  S'rhydra  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  S'rhgara,  Citraratha’s  servant,  men¬ 
tioned  viii.  2362,  2368. 

Two  Sajjakas  have  been  previously  men¬ 
tioned  ;  see  viii.  576,  1459. 

2361.  The  translation  of  this  line  is  based 
on  conjectural  emendations  indicated  in  Ed. 


2363.  Probably  a  base  for  a  Linga  is 
meant;  comp,  note  v.  46  on  the  term  pifha. 

2364-65.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any 
special  festival  held  at  Nandiksetra  (Bhutes- 
vara,  see  note  i.  36)  on  the  Asadhi  day. 

Canpaka  is  Kalhana’s  father,  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  the  shrines  of  Nandiksetra  has 
been  noted  in  vii.  954. 

The  Nilamata,  317-321,  knows  of  a  fes¬ 
tival  called  Devasvapana  celebrated  during 
the  last  ton  days  of  Asadha. 
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2366.  He  who  as  a  play-companion  had  been  held  a  worthless  person, 
did,  while  in  office,  extraordinary  deeds  through  the  strength  of  his  lord’s 
attachment. 

2367.  That  snake  (Viisuki)  of  which  the  enemy  of  Tripura  (S'iva)  thought, 
when  it  formed  his  neck-ornament,  that  it  might  come  to  grief  by  the  playful 
fingernails  of  his  young  consort  (Parvatl), — it  did  not  break  even  when  upon 
S'iva’s  order  it  stretched  itself  on  the  bow  formed  by  the  mountain  [Mandara], 
How  should  not  another,  too,  display  energy  through  the  strength  of  his  master’s 
order? 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-1!)). 


2368.  Attaching  themselves  to  him  (S'rngara)  on  the  one  side  and  Iiilhana 
and  Dhanya  on  the  other,  Janaka  and  S'rngara  ousted  each  other  from  office  by 
means  of  bribing. 

2369.  On  one  occasion  S'rngara  had  Janaka  imprisoned  along  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  made  him  drop  tears  as  well  as  the  pearls  of  his  jewelry. 

2370.  He  (Janaka)  again  in  disgust  cast  dishonour  on  him  (S'rngara)  by 
putting  money  as  a  bribe  into  the  hands  of  the  rough  jailors  and  asking  them  [to 
secure  from  S'rngara]  sexual  indulgence. 

2371-2372.  When,  again,  one  of  the  two  was  in  office,  he  made  the  people  laugh 
by  rubbing  and  moving  with  the  thumbnail  the  ring  on  the  ring-finger,  by  talking 
with  the  left  upper-lip  drawn  up  and  his  eyes  contracted,  and  by  moving  to  and 
fro  in  frowns  wrinkles  which  made  his  forehead  [appear]  low  and  [again] 
high. 

2373.  The  other  was  seen  in  the  time  of  his  good  fortune  talking  indistinctly, 
using  harsh  words,  closing  his  eyes,  shouting  a  great  deal,  laughing  and  clapping 
his  hands. 

2374.  Is  not  the  recollection  of  such  fools  sufficient  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
amusement,  if  one  recalls  their  real  nature  in  the  imagination  of  one’s  mind  ? 

2375.  In  this  whole  debased  period  which  knows  no  fitness,  and  in  which 
men  are  no  better  than  straw,  methinks,  it  is  in  reality  [only]  S'rngara  who  does 
not  deserve  to  be  despised. 

2376-2380.  The  king  whose  mind  is  all-pervading  and  steadfast,  has  obtained  Pious  acts  of  Jaya- 
fore-rank  among  the  virtuous  by  his  pious  actions.  As  if  he  possessed  perfect 
enlightenment  ( bodlii )  [like  a  Buddha],  he  has  helped  the  enemy  in  distress,  just  as 
the  sandal-tree  while  burning,  gives  delight  to  the  person  who  has  set  the  forest  on 


2367.  The  Naga  Vdsuki  acted  as  string  to 
the  bow  which  India  formed  of  the  Mandara 
mountain,  when  fighting  the  demon  Tripura ; 
comp.  viii.  2122. 

2375.  S'rngara,  the  prime  minister,  viii. 
2360,  is  meant. 


2376-80.  By  Gurus  are  meant  here  in  all 
probability  Purohitas  of  various  sorts. 

Regarding  restorations  of  Kasmir  temples 
(jlrnoddhara),  see  vi.  307  ;  viii.  78,  3355,  3388  ; 
also  note  viii.  77. 
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Jayasimiia 
(a. d.  II 28-49). 


Conduct  of  King 
J  iiyasimlni. 


fire.  Paying  proper  regard  to  Gurus,  scholars,  Brahmans,  the  helpless  and 
others,  he  has  bestowed  gifts  on  the  households  which  deserved  them.  Being  of 
pious  thought  and  rich,  he  has  raised  the  temples  of  [S'iva]  Vijayesa,  and  of  a 
host  of  gods  to  equality  with  Kallasa  by  the  stucco  he  put  on  them  ;  and  as  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  restorations  ( jirnoddhrti )  his  care  was  ever  directed  towards 
the  putting  into  order  of  Matlias,  temples,  gardens,  tanks,  canals,  and  the  like. 

‘d: >81.  Notwithstanding  that  he  is  of  such  character,  yet,  because  he  has  once 
committed  acts  of  enmity  against  persons  equal  [in  respectability]  to  religious 
students  (brahmaedrin) ,  he  is  said  by  dull  persons  to  be  altogether  an  embodiment 
of  cruelty. 

2382.  The  noble  deeds  of  the  celestial  river  (Ganga),  such  as  the  nourishing 
of  the  universe,  the  filling  of  the  seven  oceans,  the  delighting  of  Brahman  and  the 
other  [gods],  are  reduced  to  irrelevance  by  the  fault  committed  at  one  single  occasion, 
when  she  touched  the  ashes  of  the  host  of  Sagara’s  sons.  Hereby  she  has  become 
known  to  the  people  as  fit  for  the  deposition  of  bones,  as  [if  she  were]  like  a 
burning-ground. 

2383.  About  that  time  there  died  by  strangulation  that  rogue  of  an  official 
( kdyastha ),  the  Brahman  S'ivaratlca,  who  had  been  a  great  intriguer. 

2384.  By  thus  exterminating  the  various  enemies,  the  king  who  was  bent  on 
doing  good,  freed  the  country  from  obstacles  [to  its  prosperity], 

2385.  Kings  obtain  intense  power  chiefly  by  removing  the  obstructions  of 
enemies,  just  as  the  sun-rays  [attain  power]  on  getting  free  of  the  clouds. 

2386.  This  jewel  of  a  king  attained  a  pleasing  character  in  the  course  of  his 
development,  just  as  the  vine  [attains]  greater  sweetness  as  it  grows  to  maturity. 

2387.  He  continually  celebrated  sacrifices  at  which  considerable  Daksinas 
were  distributed,  and  gave  splendour  [by  his  presents]  to  marriages,  pil¬ 
grimages,  and  other  great  festivals. 

2388.  He  gave  from  his  own  the  materials  [required]  for  the  sacrificial  per¬ 
formances  of  pious  persons,  just  as  the  moon  [gives]  her  light  to  the  herbs  of  the 
high  mountains. 

2389.  With  attentive  mind  he  undertook  to  furnish  the  proper  paraphernalia 


2381.  K.  probably  alludes  to  tho  murder 
of  Sujji,  and  throws  a  veil  over  the  other 
acts  of  violence  of  Jayasiihha,  which  he  may 
have  considered  justified  by  political  neces¬ 
sity. 

2382.  The  context  requires  necessarily  the 
emendation  proposed  in  the  Ed.,  of  saga  raja.0 
for  A  L  mragaja0 .  The  restoration  of  tho 
following  corrupt  words  °*j>arxand  .  .  td  yenn 
jnndh  into  *spariiandj  junta  yenn  janah  is  more 
doubtful. 


The  Parana  legend  relates  that  the 
Ganga  was  brought  down  from  heaven  by  tho 
prayer  of  Bliagiratlia  to  purify  the  ashes  of 
the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sagara  who  had 
boon  burnt  by  tho  angry  glance  of  tho  Rsi 
Kapila. 

2383.  This  Sivaratha  is  probably  tho  per¬ 
son  referred  to,  viii.  2156. 

2388.  Tho  powerful  herbs  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  supposed  to  give  light  at  night; 
comp.  iv.  169. 
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to  the  citizens  at  the  marriages  of  their  sons,  consecrations  [of  images,  etc.],  and  Jayasimha 
.  &  ’  L  b  (a.d.  1128.49). 

similar  occasions.  - 


2390.  The  wood-supplies  [the  revenue  from]  which  benefited  the  royal 
treasury,  he  placed  at  the  free  disposal  [of  the  citizens]  and  thereby  got  the  whole 
City  built  anew. 

2391.  Sensible  persons  notice  with  wonder  the  intentness  with  which  he  Piety  of  Jayasiniha. 
devotes  himself,  like  a  perfect  Muni,  to  the  worship  of  S'iva,  though  merged  in 

affairs  of  state. 


2392.  From  morning  to  evening  one  does  not  see  him  do  one  act  for  which 
men  of  experience  do  not  give  the  direction. 

2393.  In  the  black  darkness  of  ignorance,  learning  had  shown  forth  at 
intervals  in  the  passing  lightning-flashes  of  fortune  [coming]  from  such  clouds  as 
Jaydpida  and  other  [royal  patrons]. 

2394.  He,  however,  has  given  permanent  brilliancy  to  the  picture  of  his 
virtue  which  is  of  wondrous  variety,  by  bestowing  wealth  which  lasts  like  the 
radiant  light  of  a  jewel. 

2395.  He  has  made  scholars  and  their  descendants  owners,  as  long  as  the 

planets,  the  sun  and  moon  should  last,  of  villages  possessing  an  abundance  of 
unimpaired  fields . 

2396.  The  houses  he  has  constructed  for  men  of  learning,  raise  their  terraces 
to  such  height  that  the  Seven  Iisis  (the  Great  Bear)  come  to  see  them  as  they  are 
towering  above  their  heads. 

2397.  Safe  is  the  journey  for  scholars  who  follow  him  as  their  caravan- 
leader  on  the  path  on  which  his  intuition  guides,  and  which  has  been  found  by 
his  knowledge. 

2398-2399.  Just  as  Aryardja,  while  lying  on  his  bed,  had  chiefly  found  delight 
in  [listening  to]  the  sound  arising  from  the  flow  of  the  water  with  which  the 
Lingas  were  being  washed,  so  he,  when  about  to  go  to  sleep,  dispenses  with  flutes, 
lutes  and  other  [music],  and  finds  his  pleasure  in  reflecting  over  the  talk  of  guile¬ 
less  men  of  learning. 

2400.  What  had  not  been  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  consecration  [of 


2390.  This  passage  shows  that  the  sale 
of  wood  from  the  great  forests  of  Kasniir 
formed  then,  as  at  the  present  time,  an 
important  source  of  fiscal  revenue.  We 
also  see  from  the  passage  that  wood 
played  that  great  part  in  the  construction 
of  private  houses  at  S'rinagar  which  it 
does  nowadays.  Free  distributions  of  wood 
for  building  purposes  were  resorted  to  also 
on  recent  occasions  when  great  portions 


of  S'rinagar  had  been  burned  down  by 
conflagrations. 

2391.  Connect  in  Ed.  kd.yhamimcr  and 
compare  llrtrsac.,  p.  84. 

2395.  Expressions  similar  to  w/ra/itlrkniilu 
occur  frequently  in  land-grants  conveying 
permanent  ownership;  comp,  the  grant- 
formulas  of  the  Lokaprakasa.  There  is  a 
lacuna  of  three  syllables  in  this  line. 

2398.  Compare  for  Aryaraja’s  pious  pre¬ 
dilection,  ii.  126. 


Consecration  of  tem¬ 
ples,  etc.,  under  Jaya- 
siiiiha. 


Jayasimfia 
(a.i>.  1128-49). 


Pious  acts  of  Rilhatia. 


Foundation  in  honour 
of  Sussald. 


!86  rAjataranginI.  [VIII.  2401. 

shrines,  etc.],  and  other  [pious  works]  during  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Lalitdditya, 
Avantivarman  and  other  great  monarchs,  that  has  now  been  achieved. 

2401.  Thus  he  established  for  all  Mathas  and  temples  which  were  raised 
in  his  own  time,  a  permanent  endowment  for  their  maintenance. 

2402.  First,  the  Vihara  of  liatnddevi  who  was  the  firmly-established  object 
of  her  lord’s  love,  attained  pre-eminence  among  all  foundations. 

2403.  Bilhana  then,  a  friend  of  many  virtues,  became  the  leader  of  the  whole 
line  of  ministers  on  the  road  of  piety. 

2404.  This  pure-minded  [minister]  was  unable  to  deprive  himself  of  [the 
society  of]  ascetics,  learned  men  and  those  versed  in  sacred  law,  even  when  he 
stopped  in  his  private  apartments. 

2405.  His  whole  life  was  employed  in  pious  works,  such  as  presenting  [to 
Brahmans]  skins  of  black  antelopes,  cows  with  calves,  and  the  like,  and  in 
marrying  out  girls  for  the  sake  of  religious  merit. 

2406.  He,  by  providing  large-mindedly  the  complete  sacrificial  apparatus, 
enabled  all  who  maintained  [sacred]  fires,  to  carry  out  their  rites  without  hindrance. 

2407.  He  whose  mind  was  never  sullied  by  looking  at  evil,  treated  sixty- 
four  castes  to  excellent  food  at  a  sacrificial  feast  which  excited  astonishment. 

2408.  He  adorned  the  Cities  of  both  Pravarasenas  with  great  Mathas  and 
bridges  (or  embankments)  which  were  richly  provided  with  numerous  Agraharas 
[for  th.eir  maintenance]. 

2409.  The  [shrine  of  S'iva]  liilhanesvara  which  he  erected  at  the  first  town 
of  King  Pravara[sena],  excited  wonder  and  became  pre-eminent  among  pious 
foundations. 

2410-2411.  This  man  of  merits  had  a  Vihara  constructed  at  the  place  called 
Bhaleralmprapd  (‘  fountain  of  Bhaleraka  ’),  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife 
Sussald.  This  [Vihara]  became  known  by  the  name  of  her  cat  which  had  followed 
her  dead  [mistress]  into  death,  instead  of  forgetting  her  attachment  as  is  the  wont 
of  animals. 

2412.  This  pet  cat  would  go  before  her  to  great  distances  and  keep  before  her 
like  a  woman-friend,  when  her  husband  from  jealousy  had  fallen  out  [with  her]. 


2401.  Regarding  the  term  vyayasthiti, 
comp,  note  v.  37. 

2405.  Compare  note  vii.  956. 

2407.  Sixty-four  is  the  conventional  num¬ 
ber  indicated  for  caste-subdivisions  ;  comp.  e.g. 
Kulluka  on  Manusmrti,  x.  31. 

2408.  As  explained  in  note  iii.  99,  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  here  to  Burdnddhisihdna  (Pan- 
drethan),  the  residence  of  Pravarasena  I.,  and 
to  Vvavarapura  or  S'rinagar,  the  capital 


founded  by  Pravarasena  II.  Compare  also 
the  next  verse. 

2409.  Pur  an  ddhif  f  htina  is  meant ;  see  pre¬ 
ceding  note. 

2410.  The  place  hero  referred  to  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  same  which  is  called  Iialera- 
Iriprcipd  in  vii.  1239.  Regarding  the  confusion 
between  aspirate  and  unaspirate  sonants  in 
the  spelling  of  Kasmir  local  names,  compare 
note  viii.  1861. 
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2413.  From  the  day  that  she  (Sussala)  had  started  for  the  Tlrtha  [to  die 
there],  this  cat  had  been  wailing,  and  [subsequently]  she  died  from  grief  refusing 
the  food  put  before  her. 

2414.  As  Didda  among  queens,  so  Sussala,  among  ministers’  wives  has  secured 
the  foremost  rank  by  means  of  manifold  religious  foundations. 

2415.  She  (Sussala)  had  now  built  [afresh]  the  illustrious  Ganhunavihdra  of 
which  nothing  but  the  name  remained,  by  erecting  a  stone  shrine  (prdsdda), 
residences,  and  other  [structures]. 

2416.  She  accomplished  all  kinds  of  pious  works  by  constructing  water¬ 
wheels,  wells,  halls  for  students,  and  the  like. 

2417.  Her  Vihara,  which  covered  the  whole  ground- of  the  residence  ( sthandila ) 
of  former  royal  dynasties,  made  the  whole  City  a  joy  to  look  at. 

2418.  As  soon  as  she  had  consecrated  [this  Vihara],  she  being  attacked  by 
consumption,  found  her  death  at  the  illustrious  Suresvari,  whereby  her  full  com¬ 
munion  [with  the  gods]  was  indicated. 

241.9.  The  Mathas  and  Agraharas  which  Dhanya  established  under  the  name 
of  his  wife,  did  not  get  [known  by]  the  desired  appellation.  Whence  should  fame 
[come]  without  merits  ? 

2420.  JJdaya,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  also  established  in  this  fashion 
Agrahiiras  and  Mathas,  heard  ever  his  name  [mentioned]  in  connection  with  them. 

2421.  The  splendid  Matha  which  JJdaya,  the  lord  of  the  Gate,  constructed 
along  with  numerous  Brahmapuris,  embellished  the  shore  of  the  Padmasaras. 

2422.  His  elder  brother,  S'rhgdra,  too,  who  was  a  judge  (tantrapati) ,  and  a 
man  of  virtue,  constructed  a  Matha,  a  garden,  and  an  oblong  tank  by  [the  hill  of  ] 
S'ridvara. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Foundations  of 
ministers. 


2415.  Regarding  the  Cahkunavihdra,  see 
note  iv.  215.  By  the  prdsdda  possibly  the 
Caitya  attached  to  the  Vihara  niay  be  meant. 

2416.  Regarding  the  use  of  arayhaftas, 
compare  note  iv.  191.  Correct  with  Calc.  Ed. 
°prakdrd  for  A  L  °prdkdrd. 

2417.  The  site  once  occupied  by  the  royal 
residence  and  abanuoned  on  the  construction 
of  the  new  palace  by  Anantadeva,  vii.  186  sq., 
is  referred  to.  This  site  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  pur  dinar  djadhdni,  viii.  837.  For 
the  meaning  of  sthandila,  comp.  viii.  243,  248. 

2418.  Correct  pratisthayaivusu. 

2419.  Compare  viii.  247. 

2420.  Udaya  might  have  received  back 
his  former  charge  as  Kampanfipati  (viii.  1624) 
from  Sanjapala,  who  is  not  mentioned  with 
that  title  after  viii.  2205.  But  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  K.  gives  him  this  his  former  title 
merely  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 


Udaya,  the  lord  of  the  Gate,  as  viii.  3322 
mentions  in  connection  with  Sahjapala’s 
death  that  his  son  Gayapala  was  appointed 
commander-in-chiof.  Compare  note  viii.  713. 

2421.  The  Padmasaras  is  the  Vulur  lake, 
see  note  iv.  593 ;  for  brahmapuri,  see  note  viii. 
628. 

2422.  The  name  hi' rid  vara  is  given  in 
several  passages  of  the  Sarvdvatura  to  the 
hill-range  which  stretches  along  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Dal  lake.  In  v.  46  the  Suresvari  Tirtha 
(i.e.  Is,lbar)  is  said  to  lie  to  the  W.  of  S'ridvara, 
and  in  iv.  91,  Mount  Mahadeva  (see  note  v. 
46)  to  face  S'ridvara.  Other  passages  are  iii.  14; 
iv.  68 ;  v.  42.  In  all  these  S'ridvara  is  spoken 
of  as  a  hill  ( parent  a,  yiri). 

S'rhydra  is  undoubtedly  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  poet  Mahkha,  who  refers  to  him,  iS'ri- 
kanfhac.  iii.  45-51.  Mankha  informs  us  that 
S'fhgara  had  received  ‘  the  garland  of  the 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Praise  of  A  lai'ukdra. 


2423.  Alarnkdra,  the  superintendent  of  the  great  treasury  (brhadganja), 
embellished  the  land  by  constructing  bathing-huts  ( sndnaJeostha ),  Matbas,  Brahma- 
puris,  bridges,  and  the  like. 

2424.  He,  a  man  of  wisdom  ( budha ),  was  born  from  one  who  was 
versed  in  the  arts,  and  was  ever  giving  relief  by  medical  herbs  [or,  he  was 
like  the  planet  Mercury  {Budha)  who  was  born  from  the  moon  which  ever 
gives  comfort  to  the  herbs]  ;  he  known  as  a  poet  (kavi)  surpassed  all  liberal 
persons  by  his  liberality  [or,  he  was  famous  like  the  planet  Venus  {Kavi), 
which  has  freed  itself  from  connection  with  the  demons  (danavatva)  by  renun¬ 
ciation]. 

2425.  He,  being  a  worshipper  of  Visnu,  like  none  before  him,  was  attached  to 
the  king  ( nrsimha ),  distributed  gold,  food  and  clothing  which  was  without  harm, 
and  presented  cows  at  the  festival  of  [Visnu  Adi-]Varaha. 

2426.  The  Matha  which  S'rhgdrabhatta  erected  by  the  side  of  the  Bliattaraha- 
matha,  did  not  enjoy  particular  fame,  being  like  a  well  by  the  side  of  the  full 
ocean. 


office  of  Brhattantrapati  ’  from  King  Sussala. 
Jonaraja,  in  his  comments  on  iii.  50,  explains 
the  otherwise  unknown  term  Brhattantrapati 
as  dharmadhikdriu,  ‘judge.’  The  single  t. an¬ 
tra])  ati  of  our  passage  is  clearly  the  same  title. 
Mahkha  praises  in  particular  the  learning  of 
S'rhgara. 

2423.  Alamkara  figures  in  the  subsequent 
narrative  in  the  high  office  of  Rajasthaniya  or 
Chief-justice;  see  viii.  2557,  2618,  2671,  etc. 
As  K.  names  Mahkha  as  his  brother,  viii.  3354, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Alamkara  of  the  Chronicle 
is  identical  with  the  third  eldest  brother  of 
the  poet,  whom  the  latter  frequently  refers  to 
in  the  S'  rikanthac. ;  comp.  iii.  56-62 ;  xxv.  37-61. 

This  identification  was  first  made  by  Prof. 
Buhlek,  Report,  p.  52.  Mahkha  speaks  of 
his  brother  as  Sumdhivigraha,  or  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  under  Sussala  and  Jayasimha 
(iii.  62  ;  xxv.  61).  In  this  office  Mahkha  him¬ 
self  seems  subsequently  to  have  succeeded 
him  ;  comp.  Raj  at.  viii.  3354.  When  Mahkha 
wrote  his  poem  (according  to  Prof.  Bidder 
about  A.D.  1135-45)  Alamkara  had  not  yet 
attained  the  higher  office  of  Rajasthaniya. 
Mahkha  represents  his  brother  as  deeply 
versed  in  grammatical  science,  and  gives  his 
familiar  name  as  Laiikaka. 

The  term  .sndnakosfha  corresponds  to  the 
prosent  Ks.  srdn“kuth,  the  designation  of  the 
bathing-huts  on  the  river.  The  latter  have 
in  viii.  706  been  referred  to  as  saritsndna- 
yrha.  The  Snanakosthakas  of  Kasmir  are 
mentioned  already  by  Ksemendra,  Samayam. 
ii.  38. 


2424.  The  puns  contained  in  this  line 
necessitate  the  double  renderings  above  indi¬ 
cated.  The  moon  as  King  Soma  protects  the 
plants.  It  would  appear  from  our  passage 
that  Alamkara’s  father  practised  also  as  a 
physician.  Mahkha  in  his  S'rikanthac.  iii. 
35-44  does  not  mention  this  fact  about  his 
father  Visvavarta,  but  describes  him  generally 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  devout  worshipper 
of  S'iva. 

Alamkara  is  praised  by  Mahkha  as  a  liberal 
patron  of  learned  men,  and  the  Sabha  of 
scholars  which  is  described  in  the  xxv.  Canto 
of  the  S'rikanthacarita,  takes  place  in  his 
house. 

Of  S'ukra,  the  planet  Venus,  the  Puranic 
legend  holds  that  he  was  the  Guru  of  the 
Daityas,  and  that  after  their  destruction  by 
the  gocls  he  accomplished  a  great  penance. 
To  the  latter  allusion  is  made  in  the  text. 

2425.  A  series  of  puns  permits  this  line  to 
be  interpreted  also  as  referring  to  Vi§nu :  “He 
before  whom  there  were  no  Vi§nu-wor shippers 
(i apurvavai§nava ),  taking  the  Avatara  of 
Nrsimha,  destroyed  [the  demon]  Hiranyaka- 
sipu,  though  averse  to  killing  ( nirhimsa ),  and 
at  the  time  of  his  Boar  incarnation  {varaha- 
samaya)  recovered  the  earth  (dattayaus).”-  The 
word  °j oradah  must  in  this  case  be  derived 
from  «/da,  1  to  cut,’  with  the  preposition  pra, 
i.e.  prakarsena. 

2426.  The  Shaft  drakamafha  which  has  left 
his  name  to  the  present  quarter  of  Brad’ mar 
in  S'rinagar,  was  evidently  a  building  of  great 
size  ;  compare  note  vi.  40. 


VIII.  2435.] 
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2427.  Jaffa,  the  Samdhivigrahika  of  the  ruler  of  Ddrvdbhisdra,  who  was 
devoted  to  pious  works,  consecrated  a  [Linga]  of  S'iva. 

2428.  Singly  among  trees  the  Karavira  (fragrant  oleander)  enjoys  that 
happy  privilege  of  producing  in  abundance  those  flowers  which  are  rendered 
blessed  by  that  peculiar  Linga  of  S'iva  which  has  come  to  light  by  itself. 

2429.  Bhutta,  the  younger  brother  of  Jalha,  deserves  alone  the  highest 
distinction  among  all  the  ministers  whom  the  king  has  raised  to  power. 

2430.  The  [Linga  of]  Balakesvara  which  is  natural  (svayambhu)  and  has 
come  to  light  by  itself,  receives  from  him  worship  as  the  [Linga  of]  Jyestharudra 
[received  worship]  from  Vasistha. 

2431.  There  he  founded  a  town  called  Bhuttapura,  which  is  adorned  by 
great  houses  with  Viharas  and  Mathas. 

2432.  Also  in  the  City  he  consecrated  a  [Linga  of]  S'iva  called  Bhuttesvara, 
and  in  Madavdyrama  a  tank  which  was  like  the  reflection  of  the  beauty  of 
piety. 

2433.  Batnadevi  invested  her  wealth  to  a  great  extent  on  the  site  of  her  own 
Vihara,  by  establishing  there  the  Vailcunthamafha  and  other  [pious  buildings]. 

2434.  Her  faultless  Matha  at  Ratndpura,  which  is  a  place  of  importance  and 
has  many  gates,  appears  like  an  extensive  cage  for  the  swan  of  ‘  pious  work.’ 

2435.  Her  [image  of  the]  Death-vanquisher  (S'iva)  shines  forth  amidst  build¬ 
ings  resplendent  with  stucco,  and  creates  the  illusion  of  a  S'vetadvipa  [produced] 
for  removing  the  transitoriness  of  human  beings. 


Jayarimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Foundations  of  Queen 
Ratrifldevi. 


2427.  By  the  ruler  of  Ddrvdbhisdra  is 
evidently  meant  here  the  chief  of  Rajapuri ; 
comp,  note  viii.  1531.  Mahkha  mentions, 
S'rikanfhac.  xxv.  75,  Jalhana,  a  minister  of 
Rajapuri,  as  one  of  the  members  of  Alariikara’s 
Sabha. 

2428.  A  somewhat  obscure  reference  is 
made  here  to  the  svayambhu  or  natural  Linga 
named  in  viii.  2430  as  Balakesvara.  This 
mysterious  stone  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  first  found  or  worshipped  near  a  Karavira 
hush. 

Regarding  the  worship  of  natural  stones 
which  for  pious  eyes  take  the  form  of  a 
Linga,  see  note  i.  113. 

2430.  In  note  i.  113,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  Jyestharudra  Linga  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  the  emblem  worshipped  from  early 
times  close  to  Bhutesvara  or  Buth'ser,  above 
the  village  of  Vangath.  The  latter  has  received 
its  ancient  name  Vasisfhdsrama  (given  in  the 
Haramukutagangamah.  and  Nandiksetramah.) 
from  the  Rsi  Vasistha,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  resided  here.  In  the  Nilamata,  vv. 
1133  sqq.,  the  consocration  and  first  worship 


of  the  Jyestharudra  Linga  is  distinctly  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Rsi  Vasistha. 

2431.  A  village  Buppor  which  may  cor¬ 
respond  to  Bhuftapura,  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  Mach'por  Pargana.  I  have,  however,  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  its  exact  position.  It 
may  possibly  be  the  place  shown  as  ‘  Bat- 
poora  ’  on  the  map,  74°  19'  30"  long.  34°  26' 
30"  lat. 

2432.  Madavdyrama  can  no  longer  be 
traced. 

2433.  Regarding  the  Vihara  of  Queen 
Ratnadevi,  see  viii.  2402. 

2434.  Ratndpura,  the  place  named  after 
the  queen,  is  in  all  probability  the  present 
Ratanpor,  a  large  village  in  the  Chrath  Par¬ 
gana,  75°  1'  long.  33°  56"  lat.  (map  ‘Ratim- 
poora  ’). 

2435.  S'vetadvipa  (literally  ‘  the  white 
isle  ’)  is  a  residence  of  blessed  beings  which 
know  not  death.  It  was  created  for  King 
S'veta,  who  by  a  penance  induced  S'iva  to 
vanquish  and  expel  from  his  land  the  god  of 
death.  The  legend  is  told  at  length  in 
Haracar.  ii. 
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[VIII.  2436. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49 ). 


Foundation  of 
Siihhapura. 


2436.  When  she  had  erected  her  Gokula,  S'uravarman,  and  others  who  had 
erected  Gokulas  [before],  were  held  to  be  no  better  than  those  who  eat  [anything, 
even]  grass. 

2437.  At  that  Gokula  which  is  provided  with  meadows  for  the  cows’ 
unobstructed  free  grazing,  and  which  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the 
Vitasta,  the  cows’  bodies  rest  free  from  sickness. 

2438.  The  [image  of]  Visnu  Govardhanadhara  [erected]  there  displayed  the 
perfection  of  wonderful  beauty,  [and  was  such  that]  Visvakarman  could  not  have 
fashioned  it  (?). 

-f-  2439.  She,  after  making  a  Matha . resided  at  Nandiksetra  and 

. beautiful  (Mathas?)  at  Jayavana  and  other  places. 

2440.  She  built  also  in  Bdrvdhldsara  a  town  called  after  her,  which  was  the 
home  of  kings’  noble  generosity,  and  which  rivalled  the  City  of  Indra. 

2441.  This  queen,  who  was  kind  to  her  attendants,  made  also  various 
foundations  in  honour  of  her  chamberlain  and  other  worthy  servants  who  had 
died. 

2442.  Then  when  the  land  had  been  embellished  in  all  parts,  the  lord  of 
kings  built  his  own  Matha  which  resembled  the  forehead  mark  [put  on  after 
affixing  all  other  ornaments], 

2443.  This  [Matha]  which  the  modest  king  endowed  with  many  villages,  was 
raised  by  persons  of  intelligence  to  prominent  celebrity  under  the  name  of 
Simhapuru. 

2444'.  The  daughter’s  son  of  the  lord  of  Kdrapatha  settled  here  Brahmans 
from  the  Indus-region  and  numerous  Dravidas  who  lived  before  in  Siddhacchattrn  (?). 

2445.  But  what  use  is  it  to  praise  the  construction  of  Mathas  and  other 


2436.  Regarding  the  yokula  erected  by 
S'iiravarman,  and  the  signiiieanco  of  the 
term,  see  note  v.  23. 

2437.  For  caraka,  compare  note  viii.  674. 

2438.  The  text  of  the  second  half  of  this 
line  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  is  altogether 
missing  in  L.  The  above  conjectural  transla¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  correction  of  na  for  na. 
The  word  asvd,  which  I  am  unable  to  bring 
into  connection  with  the  rest,  I  have  left  un¬ 
translated. 

Visnu  is  often  represented  in  sculptures 
as  the  ‘upholder  of  Mount  Govardhana ’ ; 
comp,  also  note  iv.  198.  Visvakarman  is  the 
artist  of  the  gods. 

2439.  This  verse  has  been  subsequently 
added  in  A  in  this  mutilated  form.  It  is 
not  found  in  L.  No  certain  restoration  is 
possible.  Regarding  Nandiksetra,  see  note  i. 
30,  and  for  Jayavana ,  note  vii.  607. 


2440.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  a 
locality  bearing  a  name  resembling  llatnd- 
pura,  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Pir 
Pants  iil. 

2443.  The  name  Sinihapura  is  based  on 
tho  abbreviated  form  of  the  king’s  name, 
Simhadeva,  used,  e.g.  viii.  1237,  1349,  1438, 
etc. 

There  is  a  village  named  Simpor  on  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Vitasta,  74°  58'  long.  34°  2'  lat., 
which  possibly  retains  the  name  of  this  Matha 
of  Jayasimha.  It  is  close  to  Jayavana. 

2444.  A  passage  of  the  Vayupurana 
quoted  by  Wilson,  Vimupur.,  iii.  p.  319,  places 
Kdrapatha  with  its  capital  Ahyadi  in  the 
Himalaya  regions.  Tho  Raghuvaihsa,  xv.  90, 
gives  this  territorial  name  as  Kdrapatha.  Tho 
local  name  Siddhacchattra,  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  trace  any  mention  elsewhero,  is 
doubtful. 
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VIII.  2458.] 


[buildings]  by  him  who  gave  back  again  to  the  whole  of  Kasmir  its  villages  and  its 
City  ? 

2446.  He  restored  to  this  land  which  owing  to  the  baseness  of  the  times  was 
like  a  decayed  forest,  wealth,  population  and  habitations. 

2447.  As  the  king  from  the  beginning  had  prepared  himself  to  grant  whatever 
was  desired,  [it  came  about  that]  Mathas  and  temples  were  in  many  instances 
erected  even  by  artisans  and  the  like. 

2448.  The  citizens  celebrated  all  kinds  of  great  festivals,  the  king  willingly 
sharing  with  them  his  available  treasure,  clothing,  jewelry  and  other  [possessions]. 

2449.  Abundance  of  food  did  never  cease  there,  even  when  the  rice-crops 
were  destroyed  by  premature  snowfall,  tioods  and  other  calamities. 

2450.  And  a  wonder  it  was  that  at  night  were  heard  voices  of  demons,  and  that 
comets  and  other  kinds  of  portents  were  seen,  and  yet  the  subjects  did  not  perish. 

2451.  Chudda,  a  younger  brother  of  Kosthesvara,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion, 
was  driven  by  the  king  through  [open]  fights  and  secret  persecutions  into  the 
presence  of  the  god  of  death. 

2452.  The  king  uprooting  King  Vikramardja  at  Vattdpura  put  in  his  place 
King  Grulhana,  and  did  thus  with  other  rulers  in  other  [territories]. 

2453.  This  sun  of  princes  made  the  rulers  in  Kdnyakubja  and  elsewhere  who 
were  powerful  owing  to  the  possession  of  excellent  territories,  proud  by  his 
friendship. 

2454.  While  he  ruled  thus  in  glory  without  his  resolutions  meeting  with 
opposition,  there  died  at  one  time  Yasodhara,  the  ruler  of  the  Darads. 

2455.  Though  this  neighbouring  prince  had  shown  discrimination  [during  his 
lifetime]  and  had  been  greatly  attached  to  him,  yet  cares  arose  for  the  king  on  his 
death  owing  to  his  descendants  falling  under  the  power  of  ministers. 

2456.  Viddasiha,  [ Yasodhara’ s]  own  minister  had  gained  the  love-favours 
of  his  widow,  and,  as  his  son  was  not  yet  of  mature  age,  possessed  himself  cunningly 
of  the  regal  power. 

2457-2458.  While  he  was  gradually  making  the  territory  subject  to  his  will, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  boy  who  was  the  nominal  king,  in  order  to 
reign  himself,  another  minister,  Paryuka  by  name,  raised  opposition  to  him  by 
putting  up  a  second  son  of  Yasodhara  [as  a  pretender]. 


Jayasimha 
(a. d.  1128-49). 


Jayasiriiha’s  affairs 
abroad. 


Darad  troubles. 


2449.  Compare  ii.  18  sqq. 

2453.  We  possess  interesting  evidence  of 
the  friendly  political  relations  with  distant 
foreign  kingdoms  here  alluded  to.  Maiikha 
in  his  description  of  Alariikara’s  Sabha  (see 
note  viii.  2423),  mentions  among  the  persons 


present,  Suhala,  the  ambassador  of  Govinda- 
candra,  king  of  Kdnyakubja  or  Kanoj  ( S'rt - 
kanthacar.  xxv.  102),  and  Tejakantha,  the 
ambassador  sent  by  Aparaditya,  lord  of  Koii- 
kana  (if),  xxv.  110  sq.).  Both  these  rulers  are 
known  from  inscriptions  ;  comp.  Report,  p.  51. 
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rajataranginT. 


[VIII.  2459. 


JayasiiAha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Interference  in  Darad 
affairs. 


2459-2461.  While  the  latter  (Paryuka)  was  fighting  for  the  throne  with 
Kasmir  at  his  back,  the  king  whose  mind  was  seized  by  a  misconception  which  by 
another  name  may  he  called  capriciousness,  left  aside  Saujapdla  and  others  who 
were  able  to  cope  with  all  tasks,  and  though  [himself]  versed  in  counsel,  followed 
the  advice  of  Sajja’s  son  [S'rngara],  who  from  regard  to  his  friendship  with 
Paryuka  despatched  his  own  younger  brother  of  immature  age.  For  [the  king] 
believed  that  he  (S'rngara)  on  being  raised  to  the  position  of  prime  minister 
{sarvadhikara)  and  other  [distinctions],  had  become  proud  of  his  own  honour. 

2462-2463.  How  [great  a  difference  there  is],  at  the  first  enterprise  against  a 
country,  between  men  of  experience  who  enjoy  proud  fame,  and  whose  mind  is 
undaunted  under  all  conditions,  and  people  who  are  like  boys  or  fools,  and  whose 
actions  are  useless.  Ah,  that  self-will  of  kings  which  is  adverse  to  success ! 

2464.  They  wish  to  break  [their  enemies’]  haughtiness  through  their  own 
servants,  who  are  opposed  to  their  objects ;  they  do  not  take  into  careful 
consideration  the  [state  of  the]  army,  country,  strongholds,  finances  and  other 
[factors]. 


2465.  The  rulers  of  adjacent  territories  accept  advice  [from  their  councillors] 
merely  with  regard  to  their  precedence.  Those  who  show  the  face  of  friends  while 
they  are  [in  reality]  enemies,  ought  to  be  feared  just  by  those  to  whom  they  give 
assistance. 


2466.  How  [great  a  difference  there  is]  between  those  who  are  fools  and  also 
rogues,  and  men  who  know  the  conduct  of  affairs,  when  it  is  [a  matter  of]  gaining 
over  the  enemy’s  allies  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  politic  procedure. 

2467.  The  Darad  throne  which  had  fallen  through  [the  ministers’]  mutual 
enmity,  could  not  be  seized  by  persons  without  strength,  just  as  a  tree  which  has 
fallen  by  the  break  of  the  river  bank  [cannot  be  carried  away]  by  a  weak  current, 
in  which  it  lies. 

2468.  Though  Paryuka  in  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs  was  prepared  to 
take  various  bribes,  yet  he  (S'rngara’s  younger  brother)  was  too  slack  in  his 
actions  to  take  from  him  even  JDugdliaghata. 

2469.  When  the  son  of  Sajja  had  gone  as  he  had  come,  Viddasiha  became 
enraged  against  the  king  of  Kasmir  and  made  peace  with  Paryuka. 

2470.  At  that  time  S'rngara  fell  a  prey  to  death,  having  enjoyed  the  post  of 


2461.  The  mention  of  the  Sarvadhikara  in 
the  preceding  line  shows  that  S'rngara,  son  of 
Sajjaka,  is  meant ;  comp.  viii.  2360. 

2468.  Regarding  Dugdhughdia,  the  fron¬ 
tier  fort  on  the  route  to  the  Darad  territory, 
see  note  vii.  1171. 

2469.  It  appears  from  this  line  that  the 


Kasmir  force  had  been  sent  with  a  view  to  or 
at  least  under  the  pretext  of  assisting 
VichTasiha.  The  latter,  when  this  auxiliary 
force  retires  without  having  rendered  any 
help,  makes  peace  with  his  former  rival  and 
turns  against  Kasmir. 


VIII.  2483.] 
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prime-minister  but  for  a  short  time,  like  a  tree  which  a  monkey  [lias  visited  only 
for  a  brief  time]. 

2471.  Up  to  the  death  of  Laksmaka  the  office  of  prime-minister  had  been 
without  a  rival,  but  subsequently  it  -became  like  the  water  of  a  cascade  [which  is 
divided]  a  hundredfold. 

2472.  Other  ministers,  too,  who  enjoyed  power  owing  to  their  lord’s  esteem, 
died  somehow  about  the  same  time  through  the  will  of  fate. 

2473.  How  should  we  [duly]  praise  that  kindliness  of  the  king  who  puts  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  minister  his  boy-son  ? 

2474.  But  the  servants  ^of  the  minister  followed  an  extraordinary  course. 
Without  shame  they  took  their  master’s  fortune  as  if  it  were  their  own  wife. 

2475.  After  presenting  their  dead  master’s  property  before  the  king  they  stole 
it  under  the  [pretext  of]  measures  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  children’s  position. 

2476.  Only  Sahaja  alone  maintained  the  dignity  of  assistants  upon  the  death 
of  the  treasury- superintendent  Visva. 

2477.  Though  requested  by  the  king  he  did  not  occupy  his  master’s  post,  but 
helped  to  instruct  the  latter’s  son,  Tista  by  name,  [in  his  duties] . 

2478.  Alas,  those  in  power  raise  servants  higher  and  higher,  one  after  the 
other,  though  they  see  that  they  do  not  keep  steady  in  their  position. 

2479.  That  Ganga-water  which  served  in  the  creator’s  (Brahman’s)  cup  to 
rinse  his  mouth,  and  which  then  relieved  the  fatigue  of  the  foe  of  Asuras  (Visnu) 
when  his  foot  was  tired  from  striding  over  the  universe, — S'ambhu  (S'iva)  received 
it  on  his  head.  If  once  one  [master]  has  taken  a  liking  for  a  person,  though  he  be 
a  fool  ( jada ),  then  all  [his  subsequent]  masters  too  must  needs  feel  deep  attach¬ 
ment  for  him,  one  after  the  other. 

2480.  The  tree  of  bad  policy  which  had  obtained  growth  from  [the  time 
of]  Snjji’s  exile,  and  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  foolishness  of  iSajja’s  son 
(S'rngara),  was  in  due  time  preparing  to  bear  fruit. 

2481.  The  angry  jj Viddasiha  was  then  for  two  or  three  years  exciting  through 
messengers  Lothana's  desire  for  the  throne  and  the  rest. 

2482-2483.  He,  unbroken  in  his  aspirations,  was  together  with  his  kinsmen 
living  under  the  protection  of  King  S'ura,  [maintaining  himself]  by  agriculture, 
trade  and  other  means.  Full  of  energy  he  was  from  afar  intriguing  with  Alamkdra- 
cakra  and  other  Dfunaras  who  had  formed  relationships  with  the  Darad  ministers. 


Jayasimiia 
(a.j>.  112S-I9). 

Death  of  S'riujaru. 


Fresh  attempts  of 
Lothana. 


2479.  The  Gahga  is  represented  in  Purfinic 
legends  as  having  eome  forth  from  the  Brah- 
mftnda  or  mundane  egg,  when  Visnu,  after  his 
strides  over  heaven  and  earth,  touched  it  with 
his  too.  Before  descending  to  the  earth 
the  sacred  stream  passes  over  S'iva’s  head. 

VOL.  II. 


The  word  jada  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
water  (  jala),  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  simile;  comp.  vii.  1 10S,  1379. 

2482.  For  bfftra,  lord  of  Iiahmthakt , 
Lothana’s  father-in-law,  see  viii.  1844  sq. 


O 


Jayahimua 
(a.i>.  1 128-40). 


Ijiilliiwn  joins  Alaill- 
ktuitcukra. 


Iio(hanu  goes  to 
S'irahsildknlla. 
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2484.  When  lie  was  first  setting  ont  with  a  view  to  gaining  the  proximity  of 
those  who  held  fastnesses  in  the  mountain  regions,  his  friend,  the  base  JaiinLa- 
bhadra,  died. 

2485.  Everywhere  in  Karnudha  and  other  [districts]  where  he  was  seen 
after  he  had  set  out,  some  were  thinking  of  rebelling,  some  of  keeping  faithful. 

2486.  While  this  [foe]  of  great  energy  was  preparing  his  invasion  with 
cunning  and  calmness,  the  king  from  indolence  remained  inactive  and  paid  no 
regard  to  him. 

2487.  When  the  rising  had  gained  strength  by  the  means  supplied  by  those 
who  were  wishing  for  troubles,  then  the  king  sent  Udaya,  the  lord  of  the  Grate. 

2188.  While  the  latter  was  collecting  troops  at  the  town  of  S'amkaravarman, 
he  received  the  news  that  Loth, ana  had  joined  Alaviliuracuhrn. 

2489.  He  also  heard  that  with  him  had  come  Vigraharaja,  a  son  of  King 
Sussnla,  and  Bhoja,  the  son  of  Salhana. 

2490.  He  thereupon  made  haste . aud  got  over  the 

distance  of  many  days  in  a  single  day. 

2491.  Checked  in  his  activity  by  his  (Udaya’s)  attack  and  not  having 
succeeded  in  inveigling  his  class-fellows  by  his  lies,  the  Damara  became  helpless 
and  fled.. 

2492.  Thereupon  they  betook  themselves  thence  to  the  castle  called  S'irahsild, 
which  is  situated  between  the  Sindhu  (Krsnagaiiga)  and  the  [streams  of  the] 
Madhumatl  and  Muktdsri. 


2485.  Kamdulha,  or  Karnaha  (viii.  2525),  is 
the  present  Karnav,  a  hill  district  which  lies 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  Karnraz.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  portion  of  the  Kisangahga  Valley 
above  Muzaffarfibad,  and  the  several  valleys 
drained  by  the  Karnav  River.  The  latter 
joins  the  Kisangahga  from  the  south  at 
73°  50'  long.  34°  23'  lat. 

The  form  Karnuha  found  in  the  second 
passage  is,  porhajis,  preferable  in  view  of  the 
modern  pronunciation ;  ?  and  as  written 
in  S'arada,  do  not  differ  much,  see  note 
viii.  2568.  For  an  analogous  phonetic  change, 
comp.  Skr.  Lnuld/ia  >  Ks.  Loldv,  vii.  1241. 

The  district  seems  to  have  been  hold  in 
Hindu  times  by  petty  chiefs  who  were,  at 
least  nominally,  subject  to  Kasmir.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  were  Khasas,  see  viii.  2756,  3006, 
3088. 

Lotliana,  who  appears  to  have  intended  an 
invasion  of  Kasmir  proper,  by  one  of  the  easy 
passes  which  lead  from  Karnav  into  the  Uttar 
or  Hamal  Parganas,  is  forced  by  Udaya’s 
energetic  action  to  retire  into  the  upper 
Kisangahga  Valley;  see  viii.  2490  sqq.,  2525. 


2488.  By  ‘  Samkaravarmaris  town,’  S'amkn- 
rajmm  or  Pal  an  (Pattana)  is  meant,  see  v.  1 56. 

2490.  The  lacuna  of  the  text  may  be  filled, 
as  proposed  in  the  Ed.,  by  reading  athopaha- 
tyd  utthdna  era  “  in  order  to  suppress  them  at 
the  very  rise”;  comp.  viii.  2513. 

2491.  For  kanthdy rathana,  comp,  note 
viii.  2197. 

2492.  The  site  of  the  S'iraMild  castle  has 
been  traced  by  me  on  the  Kisangahga,  a  short 
distance  below  the  ancient  shrine  of  S'dradd 
(sec  note  i.  37),  the  modern  S'ardi.  For  a  full 
account  of  this  identili cation,  see  note  L. 

There,  too,  the  topographical  details  given 
by  K.  in  his  subsequent  narrative  of  the  siege, 
have  been  fully  discussed. 

For  A  L  madhumatimuktdSriyaranfa0  we 
have  to  read,  with  the  slight  addition  of 
the  superscribed  S'arada  o  vowel  sign, 
°Sriyor  anta°.  The  correction  proposed  in  the 
Ed.  was  suggested  before  I  had  made,  in 
September,  1892,  the  tour  which  led  to  the 
identification  of  S'irahsila,  and  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  topographical  points  connected 
with  it. 
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2493.  The  lord  of  the  Gate  (Udaya)  roaming  about  in  distant  tracts,  did  not 
ascertain  whether  he  (Alamkaracakra)  had  hidden  himself  in  the  thicket  ot  the 
forests  or  was  keeping  in  the  castle. 

2494.  Then  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  ascended  to  that  stronghold, 
even  fate  did  not  believe  that  the  king’s  power  could  escape  a  defeat. 

2495.  Upon  this  rebellion  [breaking  out]  all  the  other  enemies,  too,  showed 
themselves  prepared  for  a  rising,  just  as  fishes  when  their  pond  is  broken  by  the  rain. 

2496.  Trillaka  then  and  the  others  who  were  secretly  disaffected,  made 
Lothana  (?),  the  son  of  Prthvihara,  use  in  intrigues  his  skill  in  deceit. 

2497.  The  latter  who  was  burning  towns,  villages,  and  the  rest,  could  not  be 
got  at  by  his  pursuers,  and  though  he  repeatedly  got  into  sorry  plights,  those  on 
his  side  saved  him. 

2498.  Roving  about  in  all  directions  and  disappearing  from  the  horizon  as 
soon  as  seen,  he  seemed  to  be  sent  by  fate  like  the  comet  Brahmaputra  which  rises 
at  the  end  of  the  Kalpa. 

2499.  When  the  tired  ministers  were  pressing  for  a  compromise  from  time¬ 
serving  motives,  the  people  thought  that  the  whole  land  of  Madavarajya  was  as  if 
lost. 

2500.  Then,  in  the  meantime,  when  the  enemy  were  rising  in  power 
without  any  counter-measures  having  been  found,  the  king  after  holding  counsel 
despatched  Dhanya. 

2501.  When  the  task  had  been  put  on  the  latter’s  shoulders,  the  people  said 
that  the  lord  of  the  Gate  (Udaya)  would  feel  humiliated,  and  would  become 
indifferent  and  subsequently  disaffected. 

2502.  “  Bhiksu  had  been  alone,  and  so  Malldrjuna.  But  these  are  three 


Jayakimiia 
(ad.  1128-49). 


Rising  in  Kasuur. 


2494.  The  context  shows  clearly  that 
upalabdha  is  here  a  mistake  for  upalabdha. 
For  numerous  instances  of  the  identical  error 
in  MSS.,  see  1\  W.,  s.v. 

2496.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Lothana  is 
here  not  a  mistake  for  Lothaka.  From  the 
epithet  Purthvihari  given  to  him,  it  is  clear 
that  the  person  meant  is  not  the  pretender 
Lothana,  but  the  son  of  Prthvihara,  who  is 
called  Jjosthaka,  in  viii.  2912,  and  with  a 
prakritized  form  of  the  name,  Lothaka,  in 
viii.  2799.  We  And,  however,  this  son  of 
Prthvihara  again  named  Lothana,  in  viii. 
3313. 

The  possibility  thus  remains  that  the 
name  Ljofhana  was  used  side  by  side  with 
the  forms  Loxthaka  and  Lothaka  for  the 
designation  of  the  identical  person ;  comp. 
Gargacandra,  Gaggacandra,  Garga  and 


Gagga,  and  other  variations  of  personal 
names. 

That  the  defective  pd  ....  harih  of  the  text 
has  to  be  restored  into  pdrthviharih,  as  shown 
in  Ed.,  cannot  be  doubted  in  view  of  viii.  2748, 
2759,  2793,  2837. 

Losthaka  (Lothaka)  appears  to  havo  taken 
up  the  part  which  his  brother  Kosthesvara 
(Kosthaka)  had  played  as  a  rebel-leader.  He 
seems  to  have  operated  chiefly  in  Madava¬ 
rajya  (see  viii.  2499),  while  Lothana,  the  pre¬ 
tender,  kept  in  Karmlha  (viii.  2525). 

2498.  The  same  mysterious  comet  is  meant 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  Brhatsaihliita,  xi. 
15,  by  the  name  of  Brahmadanda.  It  is  to 
appear  at  various  points  of  the  horizon,  and  to 
foretell  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

2499.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  nirbaddhe  for 
A  L  nirbandhe. 
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E.xpodilion  a  gainst  tlic 
S'imhiUd  castle. 


in  league  and  thus,  indeed,  difficult  to  dispose  of.”  Thus  thought  all  the 
subjects. 

2.10;:.  The  lord  of  the  Gate,  however,  whose  conduct  knew  no  whims,  was 
desirous  of  the  king’s  success,  though  it  might  not  serve  his  own  renown,  and 
heartily  exerted  himself. 

2504.  Only  for  a  king  whose  merits  [from  previous  births]  are  great,  arises 
such  a  minister,  who  alone  does  not  know  confusion  in  his  lord’s  business  ;  who 
does  not  fall  from  anger  into  indifference  when  the  latter  allows  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  many  [others],  and  who,  with  a  course  of  action  free  from  all  caprice, 
endeavours  to  carry  out  the  set  task. 

250-1.  Sasthacandra,  Pancacandra  s  younger  brother,  whom  the  king  had 
placed  on  the  latter’s  death  in  the  seat  (ujiavcsuna) ,  also  started  for  the 
expedition. 

250G.  Dvibdhulca  and  other . followed  with  singers  after  Dhanya, 

and  thus  also  other  royal  servants  who  belonged  to  the  outer  court. 

2507.  While  Dhanya  and  the  rest  occupied  Tilagrdmu,  [a  place]  situated  on 
the  Sin  dim  of  the  castle  (Krsnagahga),  the  lord  of  the  Gate  being  posted  at  the 
Drang  a,  closed  the  routes  at  the  back. 


2505.  For  Pancacandra,  see  viii.  1121 ; 
regarding  vpavekma,  note  viii.  1070. 

2506.  The  text  shows  here  a  lacuna  of 
throe  Aksaras. 

2507.  Regarding  the  probable  position  of 
Tilta/vama,  Note  L  on  S’  irahsildkotta  (viii. 
2492),  should  be  consulted. 

Sinohu  ‘the  river,’  as  a  designation  of  the 
Kr  •snagahga  or  Krsna,  is  found  not  only  in 
viii.  2492,  but  also  used  regularly  in  the  S'ara- 
dfimahatmya,  vv.  114,  118,  etc.,  by  the  side  of 
Kr*rta</ah<ju.  This  designation  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  people  who,  as  I 
ascertained  on  my  visit  to  the  S'arada  Tirtlia 
and  S'irahsila,  know  the  river  only  as  the 
Sind,  i.e.  ‘the  river.’  In  our  passage  the  word 
hot  a  has  been  prefixed  to  this  designation,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  river  meant  from 
other  ‘  Sindlius,’  the  Sind  of  Kasmir,  the 
Indus,  etc. 

Of  the  term  dranga  it  lias  been  shown  in 
Note  J),  iii.  227,  that  it  designated  in  Kasmir 
any  frontier  watch-station  closing  a  route 
through  the  mountains.  The  Dranga  referred 
to  in  our  passage,  and  subsequently  viii.  2702, 
can  be  no  other  watch-station  than  the  one 
which  has  left  its  name  to  the  small  village  of 
Dmwj,  situated  on  the  direct  route  from  the 
Uttar  Pargana  to  the  S'arada  Tirtlia  (S'ardi), 
on  the  Kisanganga. 

Dmrnj,  as  marked  on  the  larger  Survey  map, 


lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  Tidy'' hum 
( Ihdydkrima ,  viii.  2937),  at  74°  18'  45”  long. 
34°  33'  30”  lat.  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
the  place  myself,  but  was  informed  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  remains  of  old  towers  are 
found  on  the  path,  which  leads  up  straight 
behind  Drang  to  the  mountain  ran  in:  in  the 
north. 

The  route  marked  by  these  towers  is  also 
shown  on  the  map,  and  is  followed  to  this 
day  by  the  pilgrims  who  proceed  to  the  shrine 
of  S'arada.  After  ascending  the  range  form¬ 
ing  the  watershed,  the  latter  descend  to  the 
Kisanganga  by  the  Valley  leading  to  Teh-jan 
(Mali.  Tejavcma,  map  ‘  Thcijain  ’ ).  Drang  is 
known  to  the  local  Brahmans  as  Sumklrang, 

‘  the  Gold-Drang,’  and  hence  its  name  appears 
in  the  Mahatmya  as  Suvarniirdhdiiyaka  ;  com¬ 
pare  Note  JJ,  i.  37,  §2. 

That  Drang  has  retained  its  character  as  a 
guard-station  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  colony 
of  Afridis  settled  at  Drang-Hay:lhom  (see 
Lawrence,  p.  309).  These  warlike  hillmen 
were  settled  there  during  Pathan  rule  to 
guard  the  routes  across  the  mountains  from 
irruptions  of  the  restless  Bombas  in  the 
Kisanganga  Valley,  and  from  possible  raids  of 
the  Cilasis.  A  glance  on  the  map  will  show 
that  Drang,  where  several  valleys,  running 
down  from  the  watershed  towards  the 
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2508.  Avoiding  reckless  attacks,  profitless  encounters,  and  similar  acts  of 
caprice,  lie  proceeded  with  firmness  and  discretion  and  harassed  the  enemy. 

2509.  By  troops  of  woodcutters  and  other  workmen  Dhanya  had  rows  of 
houses  constructed  resembling  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Madhumatl. 

2510.  He,  strong  and  capable,  cleared  the  thicket  of  trees  of  darkness, 
turned  forest-land  into  habitations,  and  provided  the  camp  with  all  supplies  in 
abundance. 

2511.  Owing  to  the  king’s  good  fortune,  the  place  to  be  assailed  was  over¬ 
spread  with  sunshine,  [though  situated]  in  a  country  the  winter  of  which  is  terrible 
owing  to  the  heavy  snowfall. 

2512.  The  supplies  which  the  king  sent  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  victory, 
astonished  the  world,  and  did  not  fail  even  at  that  time  when  the  contest  for  the 
crown  impaired  his  power. 

2513.  But  while  the  danger  was  [destined]  to  be  averted  at  its  very  rise,  the 
wailing  of  the  villagers  who  were  oppressed  by  the  [forced]  carriage  of  loads, 
served  as  a  kind  of  expiatory  oblation  (Jcsdnticaru) . 


JAYASTMII/V 
Ta.d.  1128-19). 


Camp  formed  on  Ihe 


Kisangahga  meet,  forms  an  excellent  position 
for  watching  the  various  tracks  by  which  the 
enemy  at  S'irahsiliikotta  could  effect  a  retreat 
into  Kasmir. 

The  purport  of  the  verse  is  clear  notwith¬ 
standing  the  lacuna  of  three  syllables  in 
the  second  half.  The  latter  probably  ran 
Hrayatsvabadhndd  dvdveso  dvahgasthcih  pr-d ha- 
pad  dhntlh. 

2509-13.  The  Madhumatl  is  the  small 
sacred  stream  which  joins  the  Kisangahga 
from  the  south  at  the  temple  of  S'arada  at 
S'ardi ;  see  notes  i.  37  ;  viii.  2492  (L). 

The  details  here  given  regarding  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  siege  of  8' iraMildkotta  are 
in  full  agreement  with  the  actual  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Kisangahga  valley  about 
S'ardi.  The  latter  place  lies  approximately 
at  an  altitude  of  (1500  feet  above  the  sea  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  thickly  wooded 
mountains.  The  open  ground  of  the  valley  is 
scarcely  broader  than  half  a  mile  at  its  widest, 
and  generally  much  narrower.  Close  above 
S'ardi  the  Kisangahga  passes  through  almost 
inaccessible  gorges  which  render  the  valley 
practically  uninhabited  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  The  climate  is,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rain  and  snowfall,  the  extensive  forests  and 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  numerous  snowy 
peaks,  colder  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
elevation. 

The  precaution  taken  by  Dhanya  of  build¬ 
ing  wooden  huts  for  the  besieging  force  was, 
therefore,  most  necessary.  As  K.  places  these 
huts  on  the  bank  of  the  Madhumatl,  which 


offers  sufficient  level  ground  oidy  near  S'ardi, 
it  is  clear  that  the  camp  occupied  more  or 
less  the  same  position  as  the  modern  Dogra 
fort  and  the  wooden  barracks  of  its  small 
garrison  ;  compare  Note  Ii,  i.  37,  §11. 

The  Kisangahga  Valley  below  the  S'ardi 
could  have  furnished  at  all  times  but  very 
limited  supplies,  and  above  that  place  it  is 
entirely  uncultivated.  The  high  praise  which 
K.  bestows  on  Dhanya’s  commissariat  arrange¬ 
ments,  was,  therefore,  fully  justified  by  the 
exceptional  difficulties  which  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  even  a  small  force  in  such  a  locality 
would  imply. 

The  means  by  which  this  result  was 
achieved  is  plainly  indicated  by  viii.  2513. 
In  note  v.  172  sqcp  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  system  of  forced  carriago  by 
villagers,  or  Bef/dr,  -lias  in  old  days  as  up  to 
the  present  time  been  the  only  means  avail¬ 
able  for  rhilitary  transport  in  and  about 
Kasmir.  The  system  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  worked  with  greater  leniency  in 
Kalhana’s  days  than  in  modern  times.  We 
may  safely  conclude  from  the  author’s  dis¬ 
creet  allusion  that  the  success  of  Dhanya’s 
commissariat  arrangements  was  attained  at 
an  expense  of  human  life  and  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  perhaps  not  smaller  than  that  which 
accompanied  generally  the  annual  transport 
of  stores  for  the  Gilgit  garrison  until  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ‘  Gilgit  Road  ’  a  few  years 
ago.  (Comp.  Lawrence,  Valin/,  p.  413.) 

Regarding  the  kmnticaru  referred  to  in  the 
simile  of  viii.  2513,  see  note  vii.  15. 
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JA  YAM. VI II A 
(a. ii.  1 1 2H-49). 


Unrest  in  K  miner. 


2514.  The  king  put  firmness  into  his  troops  by  showing  his  wrath  to  those 
who  fled  through  fear  of  the  long  absence  from  their  homes,  and  gratified  those 
who  held  out,  by  presents. 

2515.  Though  the  troops  thus  stoutly  kept  their  ground  for  three  or  four 
months,  yet  they  were  unable  to  seize  those  who  were  in  the  castle. 

2516.  Because  no  such  acts  of  hostility,  as  the  cutting  off  of  food  supplies  by 
means  of  an  investment  were  undertaken,  which  might  have  reduced  those  arrogant 
[opponents]  to  straits. 

2517.  The  Damaras  who  were  longing  to  display  their  power,  when  the 
snow  had  passed,  stood  like  mountains  upon  which  the  fresh  shoots  are  preparing 
to  break  out. 

2518.  Everywhere  in  the  villages  the  cultivators  left  their  work  on  the 
fields  and  the  Brahmans  their  Veda-recitations,  and  took  to  the  sword,  eager  for 
rebellion. 

2519.  The  ambitious  Darad.s  were  waiting  for  the  snow  to  melt  on  the 
mountains  over  which  [lay  their]  way,  with  their  mounted  troops  in  readiness. 

2520.  The  men  of  the  royal  force  trembled  often  from  fear  that  the  masses  of 
snow  might  fall  down  [upon  them]  like  the  cotton-bed  of  death. 

2521.  Thus  the  king,  who  had  in  vain  undertaken  his  enterprise  without 
examining  the  real  strength  of  the  enemy,  began  to  feel  doubts  as  to  his  success. 

2522.  Deceitful  fate  likes  [to  employ]  one  special  course  of  procedure  against 
those  whose  minds  are  filled  with  acuteness  ;  through  it  they  may  become  uncertain 
in  their  minds  as  to  their  own  power  and  through  [over-much]  deliberation  fail  in 
their  enterprise  even  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  is  without  resources. 

252.3.  If  a  person  trembles  before  the  enemy’s  host  which  exists  merely  in 
report,  his  success  is  frustrated  through  his  own  mind  becoming  blind  with  care. 

2524.  If  the  elephant  feels  afraid  of  the  lotus,  owing  to  a  false  conception  of 
the  latter’s  resources,  [thinking:]  “It  might  quickly  hit  me  with  its  bees  (or 
arrows,  slUmvlihaih) ;  it  might  assail  me  with  its  leaves  (or  chariots,  pattraih)  ;  it 
might  bind  me  with  its  threads  (or  ropes,  gunaih)," — then  he  may  be  prevented, 
owing  to  his  limbs,  enormous  though  they  are,  becoming  benumbed  with  fear,  from 
violently  uprooting  it. 

2525.  When  Lolliana  and  the  rest  after  escaping  with  difficulty  from  Karndha 
got  to  Alamlcdracalcra,  it  was  thought  that  the  kingdom  had  been  conquered 
by  them. 

2519.  The  Rarad  country  in  the  upper  which  in  the  narrow  valleys  about  S'arili  may 
Kisangaiiga  Valley  and  the  neighbouring  indeed  bo  dangerous. 

hill-tracts  still  possesses  an  abundant  supply  2525.  Regarding  Karndha ,  see  note  viii. 
of  hardy  ponies.  2486. 

2520.  Avalanches  seem  to  be  alluded  to, 
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2520.  Yet  his  associates  had  woven  their  intrigues  to  no  purpose.  How 
otherwise  should  the  lord  of  the  Gate  have  attached  him  (Alaiiikfiracakra) 
effectively  and  in  haste  ? 

2027.  Unable  to  offer  resistance  ho  then  sent  the  princes  into  the  castle,  and 
then  followed  them  himself  next  day. 

2528.  The  castle-hill,  narrow  below  [where  it  projects]  into  the  stream  and 
with  a  long  stretched  ridge,  appeared  to  them  like  a  heron  bent  on  swallowing 
fishes. 


Jayasimtia 
(a. I).  1.128-19). 


Alaiiifclracakni  re¬ 
treats  to  S'irahi  ihtkolta. 


2529.  When  they  (Lothana,  etc.)  saw  that  there  was  no  strength  in  it,  as 
[there  is  none]  in  an  elephant-shed  without  an  elephant,  they  lost  [all]  hope  of 
victory,  and  fear  entered  their  hearts. 

2550-2551.  “  From  here  the  enemies  should  be  harassed  with  arrows  ;  from  here 

by  showers  of  stones ;  from  here  should  the  stream  be  guarded,  and  here  the  stones 
for  the  catapults.”  As  the  Damara  was  thus  giving  them  explanations  with  firm¬ 
ness  (?),  they  thought  that  he  was  only  anxious  about  protecting  himself, 
without  a  firm  determination  to  fight  [on  their  behalf]. 

2532.  When  then  the  opposing  force  at  Tilagriima  proceeded  to  frequent 
attacks,  and  the  robber  ( Hasyu ,  i.e.,  Alamkaracakra)  proved  unable  to  meet  [the 
latter],  they  became  thin  with  care. 

2533.  Lothana  whose  suppleness  of  intellect . was, 

however,  openly  reproaching  the  Damara  who  was  fully  taken  up  with  the  needful 
work  (?). 

2534.  But  Blioja  held  back  his  excited  uncle,  saying :  “  We  might  be 
betrayed,”  and  plied  him  (Alamkaracakra)  continually  to  pretended  eulogies. 

2535.  Towards  Lothana  who  showed  himself  unfriendly,  he  (Alanikaracakra) 
maintained  ever  his  deceitful  conduct,  while  he  trusted  to  some  extent  in  his 
(Bhoja’s)  capacity  for  giving  counsel  owing  to  his  conciliatory  manners,  and  kept 
up  a  friendly  understanding  with  him. 

2536.  He  (Bhoja)  kept  back  his  uncle  from  asking  [the  Damara]  for  leave  to 
go,  saying :  “  He  will  not  let  us  go,  thinking  that  the  king  might  kill  him,  if  we 
are  gone.” 

2537-2539.  He  (Bhoja)  then  represented  to  the  Damaras  :  “  If  you  and  we  are 
all  besieged  [together],  then  the  enemies  having  no  hostilities  to  fear  from  any¬ 
where  in  the  back,  will  be  bold  and  firm  in  their  endeavours.  Whatever  they  would 


2528.  For  an  explanation  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  hero  given  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
S'irahsila  castle  stood,  see  Note  L  (viii. 
2492). 

2531.  The  translation  and  text  of  the 
second  Pada  is  uncertain. 


2532.  For  dasyu  as  a  designation  of  a 
Damara,  sec  note  viii.  7. 

2533.  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  words  vhramvhmta0 . 

2535.  The  text  of  this  line  seems  defective, 
and  the  purport  is  not  certain. 
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Jayasimha 
(a.i>.  1128-40). 


Diffidence  of  besiegers. 


do,  would  succeed.  Therefore,  let  me  go  hence  alone.  By  quickly  bringing  up 
other  Lavanyax  or  the  Bar  ads,  I  shall  raise  the  siege.”  By  these  reasonable 
representations  he  got  him  to  assent,  as  it  were,  in  a  fashion. 

2540.  He  (Alamkaracakra)  preserved  his  outward  kindness,  yet  imposed  upon 
him  continually  by  saying :  “  To-day,  at  night,  or  to-morrow,  I  shall  let 
you  go.” 

2541.  As  the  communications  bad  not  yet  been  entirely  cut  off  by  the 
assailants  who  kept  at  a  good  distance  [from  the  castle],  they  maintained  them¬ 
selves  with  the  food-supply  obtained  from  the  outlying  villages. 

2542.  Bhanya  and  the  other  [ministers]  then  apprehended  a  disastrous  issue 
[of  the  expedition],  and  recommended  the  king  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy. 

2543.  The  king  thought  the  conclusion  of  peace  impracticable  for  various 
reasons,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  siege  to  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

2544.  And  he  explained  [to  them]  :  “  The  Damara  on  receiving  bribes  [from 
them],  would  let  my  rival  kinsmen  go,  and  they  would  get  off  to  their  own  place 
having  acquired  renown.” 

2545.  “  If  we,  even  in  this  critical  [state  of  affairs]  show  no  persistent  effort 
and  no  vigour,  then  we  surely  will  come  to  regret  it  owing  to  the  people 
reproaching  us  with  lost  opportunities.” 

2546.  “  Another  [prince],  too,  feels  mortified,  when  he  hears  it  said  :  ‘  If  King 
Ilarsa  had  but  held  out  for  seven  days,  he- might  have  got  the  stream  of  milk.’  ” 

2547.  “  Everybody  attains  what  is  destined  for  him,  by  bis  acts,  [be  they] 
good  or  bad.  But  a  lost  opportunity  ( kriydtipatti )  is  held  by  the  people  equal  to 
the  three  worlds  (?).” 

2548.  “  The  winged  ant,  though  it  has  feet  as  well  as  wings,  cannot  move 
about  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  but  only  in  a  hole,  as  if  it  were  lame 
and  blind.  What  is  the  use  of  attainments  when  the  course  is  laid  down  by 
necessity  ?  ” 

2549.  “  Aruna,  though  he  has  no  thighs,  guides  the  course  of  the  sun  (xalia- 
srwpdda) .  Could  he  have  accomplished  more,  perhaps,  if  he  had  had  two  feet?” 

2550.  “  Therefore  cease  to  remain  [mere]  on-lookers,  and  lay  siege  to  the 
whole  castle.  Let  our  lifetime  pass,  as  well  as  theirs,  in  this  [enterprise].” 


2546.  K.  makes  Jayasiriilia  refer  here 
clearly  to  the  final  struggle  of  Harsa,  in  which 
that  king  could  have  saved  his  throne  but  for 
liis  want  of  decision. 

In  the  expression  du(/(lhapravdham  pnlpsyat 
sa,  K.  seems  to  produce  a  Kasmiri  pro¬ 
verb,  similar  to  the  present  xun/i/  karihe 
dud /ii/u,  “  he  might  have  turned  everything 


into  milk  [if  he  had  only  done  a  certain 
thing].”  The  latter  saying  is  often  used  in 
referring  to  lost  opportunities. 

2547.  I  cannot  clearly  construe  the 
second  half  of  tin's  line,  but  the  purport 
seems  to  be  as  indicated  above.  For  A  lake 
.  .  emend  with  Durgapr.  loketia. 
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2551.  “  The  wind  here  does  not  cease  to  occupy  itself  with  the  fire,  and 
it  continually  shakes  the  high  mountains  and  the  water.  A  firm  devotion  to  tasks, 
even  if  it  does  not  lead  to  their  fulfilment,  produces  at  every  turn  in  this  world 
results  of  unexpected  importance.” 

2552.  On  hearing  this  strict  order  of  the  king,  Dhanyu,  and  the  rest  then  left 
that  river-hank  and  ascended  quickly  to  the  main -road  leading  to  the  castle. 

2553-2554.  While  those  in  the  castle  were  shooting  arrows  and  watching  them 
with  curiosity,  [to  see]  how  they  would  fight  and  how  keep  their  places,  Dhanya, 
though  standing  below,  drove  away  those  who  held  the  position  above,  and  by  [con¬ 
structing  block-Jhouses  in  unbroken  line  gave  to  that  locality  the  look  of  a  town. 

2555.  Then  unceasing  encounters  ensued  at  every  moment  in  which  both  sides 
lost  countless  men. 

2556.  On  the  following  day  the  son  of  Garya  (Sasthacandra)  arrived,  after 
visiting  the  [temple  of]  S'aradu ,  and  added  to  the  population  of  Indra’s  city  by 
the  fighters  he  killed. 

2557.  Alamkara,  the  minister  holding  charge  of  the  outer  royal  court 
( bdhyardjasthdna ),  undauntedly  made  superhuman  attacks  and  killed  many 
enemies. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Siege  of  the  S'irakHla 
castle  (a.d.  1144). 


2558.  How  could  inhabitants  of  the  plains  vie  with  those  who  live  on  the 
mountains  ?  Yet  the  large  quantity  of  war  engines,  which  achieve  unthought-of 
results,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

2559.  Those  in  the  castle  were  very  few,  while  those  in  the  [besieging] 
camp  many.  Hence  the  former,  though  they  killed  many,  were  easily  made  to 
suffer. 


2560.  After  the  castle  had  been  harassed  with  two  or  three  assaults,  it 
appeared  with  the  closed  folds  of  its  gates  as  if  shutting  its  eyes  from  fear. 

2561.  Those  in  the  castle  lost  their  confidence  when  they  saw  that  Dhanya 
and  the  other  [ministers]  were  trying  to  win  over  the  guards,  create  internal 
dissension  and  otherwise  to  take  advantage  of  a  weak  point. 

2562.  At  night  they  did  not  sleep  but  shouted  to  each  other  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  awake.  In  the  day-time,  again,  when  they  slept,  they  made  the  castle 
appear  silent  and  deserted. 


2552.  The  camp  on  the  bank  of  tho  Mad- 
humati,  viii.  2509,  is  meant. 

2553-54.  Thb  topographical  facts  which 
explain  the  operations  here  described,  will  be 
found  fully  set  forth  in  Note  L  on  S'irah- 
silakotta  (viii.  2492).  This  should  also  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the 
siege  subsequently  narrated. 

2556.  The  ancient  shrine  of  the  goddess 


S'uradd  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Mad- 
humati  with  the  Kisangahga,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  above  the  identified  site  of  S'irah- 
silakotta  ;  comp.  Note  B,  i.  37. 

2557.  For  Alamkara,  see  note  viii.  2423 ; 
regarding  the  rdjasthdna  office,  comp,  note 
vii.  601.  Alaihkara  is  referred  to  as  Rajas- 
thaniya  or  Rajagrhya  in  viii.  2618,  2671, 
2925. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 
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2563.  Even  the  sound  of  the  kettle-drums  [beaten]  by  the  several  corps 
between  the  night-watches,  made  them  tremble  at  night,  as  the  thunder  [makes 
tremble]  the  sparrows  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees. 

2564.  The  royal  troops  kept  them  in  excitement  day  and  night  by  all 
possible  means  and  blocked  [their  access  to]  the  water  by  boats  which  were  moving 
about. 

2565.  Cut  off  from  the  river  they  put  up  somehow  with  the  pain  of  thirst, 
but  they  became  disheartened  when  their  food  supply  became  exhausted  owing  to 
their  inability  to  get  outside. 

2566.  The  king’s  kinsmen,  though  lusting  for  rich  dishes  such  as  were  fit  for 
princes,  were  then  glad  to  feed  on  miserable  stuffs. 

2567.  Their  aspirations  had  passed  far  away.  All  the  more  they  daily 
envied,  when  pained  by  hunger,  even  the  king’s  servants  their  ample  food. 

2568.  When  THioja  then  said:  “If  we  are  [all]  collected  [here],  nothing 
adequate  can  be  done,”  he  (Alamkiiracakra)  placed  him  apart  [from  the  others]  in 
the  central  keep  of  the  castle. 

2569.  He  held  only  him  (Bhoja)  capable  of  acting  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
and  believed  [the  other  two]  unfit  for  this,  because  one  (Lothana)  was  too  old  and 
the  second  (Vigraharaja)  the  son  of  a  concubine. 

2570.  Thinking  that  his  opponents  would  not  exert  themselves  fully  for  these 
two  without  him  (Bhoja),  he  (Alamkaracakra)  had  the  false  report  spread  outside 
[the  castle]  that  he  (Bhoja)  had  fled. 

2571-2572.  The  son  of  Sallnana  (Bhoja)  who  was  daily  enquiring  about  every¬ 
thing,  had  found  out  that  Alcirnkaracalira' s  faithless  wife  who  had  fallen  deeply 
in  love  with  Sast.harnndra  from  seeing  his  beauty,  was  wishing  to  destroy  her 
husband,  and  was  betraying  his  secret  plans  [to  those]  outside. 

2573.  Fearing  betrayal  he  informed  him  (Alanikaracakra)  whose  mind  was 
beset  by  the  blindness  of  love,  of  her  [doings]  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go. 

2574.  He  being  of  a  forbearing  disposition  accustomed  to  indulgence  and 
delighting  in  the  maintenance  of  an  intimate  attachment,  found  no  fault  in  her 
though  she  had  sinned,  just  as  a  Bodhisattva  feels  no  anger  [even  against  the 
sinner], 

25  75.  A  lover  forgets  in  his  heart  the  hatred  of  a  beloved  woman,  though  it 

2565.  The  castle  depended  on  the  river  and  for  the  meaning  of  vywlhn,  Atnara 
for  its  water  supply.  Access  to  the  river  could  iii.  4,  47. 

bo  made  difficult  by  keeping  boats  or  rafts  Bhoja  alludes  to  his  former  advice  ;  see 
moored  below  the  castle  rock  ;  sec  Noto  L,  viii.  2537  sqq. 

viii.  2492.  2569.  For  Vigraharaja,  see  viii.  1936. 

2568.  This  line  receives  a  proper  sense  by  2575.  iS'arabha,  a  mythical  animal,  repre¬ 
reading  with  L  vgndhesu  for  A  vguhesu ;  for  sented  as  a  dangerous  foe  of  elephants  and 
a  similar  clerical  error,  see  note  viii.  2485,  lions. 
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may  be  great  and  the  cause  of  his  death,  just  as  the  S'arabha  [forgets]  the 
elephant  on  its  back. 

2576-2577.  Bhoja  then  started.  But  when  he  had  almost  got  outside  the 
camp  of  the  sleeping  enemy,  the  son  of  Alathkdra[cakra]  who  accompanied  him, 
induced  him  to  return-,  whether  from  treacherous  design  or  from  fear,  because  he 
himself  had  lost  courage,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  father  who  was  in  the  castle. 

2578.  The  latter  after  reproaching  his  son,  told  him  (Bhoja)  that  he  should 
leave  the  next  night,  and  hid  him  during  the  day,  telling  everybody  that  he  had 
left. 

2579.  Bhanya  and  all  the  others  having  received  information  that  one 
(Bhoja)  had  escaped  and  got  off,  and  that  two  (Lothana  and  Vigraharaja)  were  to 
start  the  next  day,  then  kept  awake  during  the  [following]  night  in  uncertainty. 

2580-2581.  When  he  (Bhoja)  was  then  preparing  to  start  at  night,  he  saw  from 
the  tower  of  the  castle  that  all  [the  enemies]  were  awake  round  about  and  in  their 
camp  the  fires  blazing.  These  lit  up  the  castle  so  much  that  even  an  ant  could 
not  have  moved  out  by  the  main  road  without  being  noticed  by  the  watchful 
enemies. 

2582.  The  houses  occupied  [by  the  enemy]  seemed  in  the  flickering  light  of 
the  flames  to  move  and  to  warn  the  son  of  Salhana  (Bhoja)  [as  it  were]  by  shaking 
their  heads,  against  a  reckless  attempt. 

2582  This  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave.  Then,  when  the  day 
broke  after  that  night,  the  Damara  let  him  climb  down  the  precipice  fastened 
to  a  rope. 

2584.  Accompanied  by  a  Damara-lord,  Ksemardja  by  name,  he  got  down  to  a 
rock,  as  large  as  a  raised  seat  ( vitardika )  midway  on  the  precipice. 

2585.  Having  got  on  this  rock  which  just  sufficed  for  them  to  sit  on,  they 
passed  there  five  nights  [and  days]  without  sleeping  from  fear  of  falling. 

2586.  There  they  kept  themselves  alive  with  small  barley-cakes  which  they 
had  in  their  hands,  and  from  there  they  cleared  their  bowels  like  birds  from  their 
nest. 

2587.  There  the  two  kept  without  being  noticed,  [motionless]  as  if  painted, 
and  watched  with  wonder  from  above  the  profusion  in  the  enemy’s  camp. 


JAYASIMHA 

(A.D.  1128-49). 


Bhoja’*  attempts  at 
flight. 


2583.  The  narrow  north  side  of  the  S'irah- 
sila  hill  falls  off  in  precipitous  cliffs  towards 
the  river  which  flows  about  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  following 
narrative  shows  clearly  that  Bhoja’s  second 
attempt  of  escape  was  made  by  this  side. 
An  inspection  of  the  cliffs  showed  me  that  a 
descent  to  the  river,  though  perilous,  might  be 
effected  there  by  a  good  cragsman. 


2584.  K.  means  by  vitardika  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  small  wooden  platform  which  is 
often  found  in  the  courtyard  of  Kasmir 
houses  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  raised 
on  four  wooden  posts  and  offers  a  comfortable 
place  for  a  few  persons  to  sit  on  during 
the  hot  summer  days;  compare  Harnac., 
p.  198. 
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Jayasimha  2588.  They  benefited  by  the  warmth  of  the  flaming  glory  of  Jayasvrhha, 

i.d.  1128-49). 

_  which  made  them  iorget  tlie  great  cold. 

2589.  Then  on  the  sixth  day  when  they  Had  consumed  all  the  food  they 
had,  the  clouds  began  to  send  down  snow  which  was  like  a  caustic  put  in  a 
wound. 

2590.  Then  their  hands  and  feet  became  benumbed  by  the  cold  and  fell  asleep, 
while  it  would  have  been  proper  for  them  to  exert  themselves  [in  accompaniment] 
with  the  music  made  by  their  [clattering]  teeth. 

2591.  The  two  were  thinking  :  “  Surely  to-day,  overcome  by  hunger  and  cold, 
we  shall  fall  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  like  two  birds  caught  in  a  trap.” 

2592.  “  Whom  shall  we  call  to  help  ?  Who  knows  of  us  to  drag  us  up  from 
here,  as  a  leader  of  the  elephant-herd  [would  drag  out]  two  young  elephants 
sinking  in  the  quagmire  ?  ” 

2593.  Then  upon  their  prayers  the  Dfunara  had  the  two  who  had  been  in  such 
plight,  drawn  up  by  a  rope  and  put  them  in  an  empty  dwelling. 

2594.  There  they  relieved  their  cold  at  a  straw-fire,  and  forgot  their  misery  in 
the  sleep  they  had  found  at  last. 

2595.  Even  greater  misery  befell  Lothana  and  Vijraha[_rdja\,  who  did  not 
get  a  kind  word  from  any  one  and  were  looked  at  with  disgust. 

2590.  They  ate  cakes  made  of  oats  and  Kodrava  in  husks  and  the  like,  and 
their  bodies  and  clothes  became  discoloured  by  dirt. 

2597.  When  Alamhdracahra  s  food  supplies  were  altogether  drawing  to  an 
end,  Dlicinya  won  over  equally  Ilola  and  Ya'sashara,  two  of  his  [men],  by  giving 
them  food. 


Alumkarucakra  treats  2598.  Thereupon  the  Damara,  shaken  by  hunger  and  fearing  to  be  betrayed, 
for  a  surrender.  agreed  through  messengers  to  sell  the  king’s  enemies. 

2599.  His  mind  steeped  in  wickedness  abandoned  the  fear  of  sin  and 
dishonour,  when  his  courage  had  been  broken  by  the  excess  of  unbearable 
sufferings. 

2600.  He  intended  to  protect  himself  by  keeping  back  some  of  the  king’s 
enemies  and  to  cling  to  every  straw  and  grass  to  clear  his  honour. 

2601.  He,  accordingly,  upon  the  advice  of  his  servant  Udayana,  thus  kept 
Salhanas  son  llhoja  in  hiding,  but  hastened  to  give  up  the  [other]  two. 

2602.  He  thought  this  arrangement  to  be  good  for  them  all,  as  he  believed 
that  without  him  (Bhoja),  the  king  would  not  inflict  inordinate  punishment  upon 
the  two,  and  would  leave  him  himself  unharmed. 


2596.  Kodrava,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum  eaten  by  the  poorest,  and  was  cultivated 
Lin.  (P.W.),  is  an  inferior  grain,  known  in  formerly  in  the  Valley  merely  because  the  tax- 
Kasinir  by  the  name  of  kudur.  It  is  only  collector  would  not  care  to  seize  it. 
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2603.  Dhanya  and  the  other  [ministers]  when  they  wished  to  make  peace, 
did  not  know  then  of  the  straits  in  which  he  was  owing  to  the  want  of  food,  nor 
of  that  plan  of  his. 

2604.  They  were  anxious  to  get  away  from  there  under  some  pretence, 
[thinking] :  “  What  more  [is  to  be  done],  since  he  has  agreed  to  give  up  those  two 
rival  kinsmen  ?  ” 

2605.  Dhanya  then  made  his  brother’s  son  Kalyana  the  surety  for  the 
execution  of  the  compact  regarding  the  surrender  of  those  who  were  to  be  given  up, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army,  and  the  rest. 

2606.  If  a  work  has  to  be  composed ;  if  an  enemy  who  hides  his  wrath,  has 
to  be  conciliated  ;  a  great  snake  to  be  caught  or  some  act  of  crooked  diplomacy  to 
be  done,— success  will  fall  to  him  who  filled  with  right  zeal  for  his  task  will  also 
at  the  completion  display  haste  with  firm  vigour. 

2607.  The  royal  ministers  had  then  lost  their  vigour  owing  to  the  hardships 
entailed  by  a  long  absence  from  their  homes,  and  had  become  slack  in  their 
actions. 

2608.  That  minister  is,  forsooth,  difficult  to  find  who  is  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  complicated  affair  at  its  close,  just  as  [it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  an  affair] 
which  survives  only  in  stories. 

2609.  The  moment  that  the  troops  knew  of  the  concluded  pact,  they 
started  for  their  homes,  disregarding  the  kindness  shown  to  them  by  the  king. 

2610.  As  soon  as  the  Lavanya  had  received  the  supplies  which  they  sold  to 
him,  he  made  delays  about  carrying  out  [the  agreement],  while  Dhanya's  and  the 
others’  minds  became  alarmed  at  the  small  number  of  the  troops. 

2611.  By  not  giving  up  those  two,  he  that  day  tormented  his  assailants  who 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  main  road  [leading  to  the  castle]  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  demanded  [princes]  arrive. 

2612.  The  night,  loud  with  the  cries  of  the  Cakravfika,  they  passed  in  misery, 
seeing  no  other  course  before  them  but  suicide. 

2613-2617.  Many  such  thoughts  occupied  them  :  “  Now  that  the  enterprise  pre¬ 
pared  with  much  trouble,  has  failed  owing  to  the  weakness  of  our  minds,  the  other 
ministers  will  surely  scoff  at  the  various  measures  [taken  by  us],  pretending  to 
regret  with  pity  the  failure,  and  will  incite  against  us  the  enmity  of  the  king  who 
will  not  think  of  using  kind  words  to  greet  us.  Those  who  do  not  examine  the 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  expedition,  will  at  once 
cast  shame  upon  us.”  Thus  some  said  in  distress,  [others  again  said]  :  “  That 


Jayakimha 
(a.  d.  1128-49). 


Delay  in  surrender  of 
pretenders. 


2605.  The  word  avakalya,  found  only  here,  seems  from  the  context  to  have  the  meaning 
of  madhyastha  or  saksin,  ‘  surety.’ 
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robber  {dasyu)  has  perpetrated  this  deception  in  consultation  with  the  king’s 
enemies  (Lothana,  etc.).  Now  that  he  has  achieved  his  object,  lie  surely  sits  there 
and  laughs  at  us.”  Thus  passed  away  the  night  after  causing  infinite  torment  to 
their  bodies. 

2618.  In  the  morning  then  Alamlcdru,  the  chief-justice  (rajasthdimya),  eager 
for  a  bold  course,  went  up  to  the  castle  and  by  diplomatic  threats  induced  the 
Damara  to  agree. 

2619.  After  having  allowed  one  day’s  delay,  he  (Alamkaracakra)  then  told 
Lothana  that  day  plainly  and  without  courtesy  that  he  would  have  to  go. 

2620.  Thereupon  some  self-respecting  persons  suggested  to  him  what  he 
might  do  to  wipe  off  his  disgrace  and  to  avoid  the  loss  of  his  renown. 

[2621-2626.  Verses  containing  conventional  praise  of  those  who  die  fighting  and 
thus  reach  the  world  of  Surya  and  the  company  of  the  Apsaras  without  under¬ 
going  the  pains  of  a  death-struggle.  Lothana’s  father  and  brothers  have  before 
him  found  their  death  by  the  sword.  His  present  discomfiture  is  a  penance  for  the 
faults  committed  by  him  while  on  the  throne.  Bhiksacara,  too,  had  expiated  the 
sins  of  his  reign  by  a  noble  death.] 

2627.  Though  thus  incited  he  did  not  take  a  resolute  course,  devoid  of  spirit 
(tejas)  as  he  was.  The  ‘  monkeys’  fuel  ’  (^vanarendhana)  which  has  no  substance, 
does  not  burn  even  in  contact  with  fire. 

2628.  Feeling  no  self-respect  he  wished,  when  terrified  by  the  danger, 
to  cry  with  a  pouting  underlip  like  a  little  boy  who  has  been  roused  from  his 
slumber. 

2629.  When  the  Damara  had  surrendered  him,  the  king’s  officers  who  were 
about  to  conduct  him,  on  seeing  him  in  such  a  state,  said  from  compassion  to 
encourage  him  : 

2630.  “  Do  not  despair.  In  the  heart  of  the  king,  which  is  illuminated  by 
the  rising  moon  of  pity,  there  does  not  easily  rise  the  blinding  darkness  of 
enmity.” 

2631.  “  lie  is  an  ocean  of  the  nectar  of  kindness,  the  divine  mountain  (Meru) 
of  constancy  and  a  sandalwood-tree  for  removing  the  hot  pains  of  those  who  seek 
his  shelter.” 

2632.  “  On  seeing  his  person  which  is  purifying  and  spotless  like  the 
celestial  stream  (Ganga)  in  the  autumn,  your  over-excited  mind  will  find  comfort.” 

2633.  “  He  will  pay  to  you  equal  respect  as  to  the  faultless  elder  members  of 
the  family,  and  will  remove  the  sensation  of  humiliating  shame.” 

2634.  “  Full  of  compassion  he  treats  also  others  who  have  done  him  harm 


2627.  Regarding  the  vunarendhana  referred  to  in  the  simile,  see  note  vi.  364. 
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and  have  fallen  in  misfortune,  as  benefactors,  because  they  give  an  occasion  for 
testing  bis  pity.” 

2605.  Cheered  by  these  words  of  theirs,  he  then  came  out  of  the  house 
resembling,  with  his  waving  thick  beard  and  his  hanging  down  cloak,  an  old  bull 
[coming]  out  of  the  stable. 

2636.  When  Dhanya  saw  him  arrive  carried  in  a  litter,  without  ornaments, 
with  his  faded  and  worn-out  clothes  and  arms,  he  was  bowed  down  with 
embarrassment. 

2637.  With  his  eyes  which  kept  long  motionless,  and  his  rough  and  heavy 
beard,  shoulders  (?)  and  body  he  then  appeared  to  him  (Dhanya)  like  an  owl  driven 
out  of  its  hole. 

2638.  The  fire  they  had  put  to  the  camp  when  marching  off,  made  the  hill 
appear  like  the  touch-stone  in  which  the  gold  of  the  king’s  glory  [had  been  tested]. 

2639.  When  the  camp  had  been  raised,  excessive  snow  fell  from  the  sky 
and  removed  all  doubts  of  the  people  as  to  the  king’s  supernatural  power. 

2640.  Had  the  snow  fallen  earlier,  the  troops  would  have  sunk  in  it  and 
perished  at  once  just  as  insects  (?  gar tdtdh)  which  have  fallen  into  insect-powder 
{l>ist,atalca) . 

2641.  Thus  Lotliana,  not  quite  sixty  years  of  age,  fell  again  into 
captivity  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Phfdguna  in  the  year  [of  the 
Laukika  era  four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  nineteen  (a.d.  1144). 

2642.  In  order  to  greet  the  troops  returning  after  a  long  absence  the  king 
who  was  free  from  self-assertion,  went  up  to  a  high  mansion. 

2643.  After  he  had  cheered  the  troops  with  gifts,  honours,  kind  addresses  and 
looks,  as  they  deserved,  he  dismissed  them  and  saw  Dhanya  and  the  other  [leaders] 
arriving. 

2644-2651.  Then  he  saw  in  the  court-yard  Lotliana  who  was  being  announced 
by  the  doorkeepers,  but  was  scarcely  noticeable  owing  to  the  mass  of  people 
surrounding  him.  The  soldiers  of  those  [leaders]  had  put  their  hands  under  his 
arm-pits.  His  face  was  covered  by  his  dress  whose  edge  was  drawn  up  to  his  nose. 
The  white  dishevelled  hair  of  his  beard  reached  to  his  ear-lobes  which  bore  no 
ornaments,  and  made  appear  plainly  the  emaciated  state  of  his  cheeks.  From  time 
to  time  he  glanced  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  in  which  the  pupils  were  fixed  and 
gloomy,  at  the  citizens  who  were  shouting  various  remarks.  Struck  by  the 
evil  glance  of  fate  he  [had  suffered]  from  despondency,  misery,  fear,  exhaustion 

2637.  The  emendation  0A-rirc<hksavh/raham  stored  with  certainty,  hut  the  context 
for  A  L  °f:fircavi  saoif/raham  is  doubtful.  requires  clearly :  “  and  his  lips  were  parched 

2648.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna  of  four  by  dryness.” 
syllables.  The  words  missing  cannot  bo  ro- 
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and  hunger.  His  body  which  knew  not  sleep,  was  shaking  like  that  of  a  cow 
pained  by  cold.  He  felt  as  if  the  earth  was  moving,  the  mountains  tumbling  down 

and  the  sky  falling,  and  his  lips . by  dryness.  At  every  step  he 

stopped  and  thought :  “  Let  there  be  an  intercession  from  heaven,  or  may  a 
terrible  darkness  spread,  or  may  the  winds  wither  up  this  royal  palace  now  nearly 
reached.  How  shall  I  stand  before  the  king,  I  who  have  done  him  every  injury?  ” 

2652.  Upon  receiving  the  order  by  a  movement  of  the  king’s  brow  he  ascended 
to  the  assembly  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  on-lookers  seemed  like  lotuses  moving  to 
and  fro. 


2653.  When  the  king  ordered  him  by  a  glance  to  come  up  close,  he  then 
fell  on  his  knees  on  the  ground  and  touched  the  king’s  lotus-feet  with  his  head. 

2654.  The  sovereign  put  his  lotus -hands  to  [Lot.  liana’s]  forehead  which  was 
bent  down,  and  raised  up  the  head  of  that  [prince]  who  was  bowing  down  in 
confusion. 

2655.  The  touch  of  the  hands  on  which  were  jewels  and  powerful  herbs,  was 
cooling  like  the  moon,  and  removed  the  hot  pain  from  his  mind  and  the  misery  from 
his  body. 

2656.  Quickly  he  felt  that  very  moment  in  his  heart  confidence  in  the  king 
who  was  compassionate,  owing  to  the  greatness  of  his  merits  [from  a  former  birth]. 

2657-2659.  The  king  reflected  :  “  ‘Feel  no  fear  ’  would  be  a  haughty  saying. 
‘  You  will  yet  reach  happiness,’  these  words  would  fail  owing  to  their  shallowness. 
By  saying  ‘  I  am  not  angry  with  you  now/  the  former  acts  of  enmity  would  be 
effaced.  ‘  You  are  our  relative,’  this  would  be  like  scorn  at  the  present  occasion. 
‘  You  are  in  distress,’  would  be  boasting  of  the  might  of  one’s  own  glory.”  Recog¬ 
nizing  this,  the  king  did  not  favour  him  with  any  word. 

2660.  When  then  Vigraha\raja ]  bent  down  his  head  to  touch  his  feet  and 
prayed  for  safety,  he  touched  the  top  of  his  head  with  his  foot. 

2661.  He  forced  his  uncle  to  accept  the  betel  which  he  offered  with  his  own 
hand,  though  he  remonstrated  :  “  How  am  I  deserving  of  this  honour  ?  ” 

2662.  To  the  lord  of  the  Gate  (Udaya)  who  was  bowing  down,  he  said  with 
a  smile  :  “  You  have  had  trouble,”  and  Dhanya  and  Sasfha\_candra]  who  had  stood 
before  him,  he  touched  with  his  left  arm. 

2663.  When  Lothana  saw  this  [king]  full  of  cleverness,  kindness,  discretion, 
politeness,  and  other  royal  virtues,  he  despised  himself. 

2664.  Addressing  to  him  encouraging  words  through  the  mouth  of  Dhanya ,  he 
then  with  politely  folded  hands  dismissed  his  uncle,  who  was  bent  down  by  shame, 
to  a  splendid  mansion. 


2655.  Miraculous  herbs  arc  alluded  to,  which  arc  fastened  as  amulets  into  rings,  comp. 
liar  sac.,  p.  279. 
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2665.  This  [king]  who  kept  his  eye  [ever]  fixed  on  a  politic  conduct,  showed 
the  same  unchanged  colour  on  his  face  when  he  achieved  his  aim,  as  when  he 
made  his  attack. 

2666.  The  ocean  does  not  get  heated  by  the  boiling  of  the  submarine  fire,  and 
does  not  get  cold  by  the  water  of  the  Himalaya  which  enters  into  it.  Men  of  deep 
mind  show  ever  the  same  expression  at  the  time  of  trouble  as  at  the  time  of  joy. 

2667.  The  king,  by  constant  kindness  and  unfeigned  marks  of  attention, 
such  as  are  proper  between  relatives,  gradually  removed  the  feeling  of  humiliation 
from  those  two  [princes]  who  had  survived  the  discomfiture  of  their  prowess. 

2668.  He,  prudent  in  counsel  (or,  like  a  juggler),  feared  inwardly  the  tooth  of 
the  snake  ‘rebellion,’  on  account  of  Bhoja  [being  yet  at  large],  though  he  had  just 
extricated  his  kingdom  from  between  the  lips  of  his  kinsmen. 

2669.  [This  was,]  because  his  ministers  who  had  stopped  their  exertions  in 
haste  from  fear  of  the  fatigues  of  a  [prolonged]  absence  from  their  homes,  had  in 
spite  of  his  ambition  taken  him  off  his  guard,  though  there  remained  enemies. 

2670.  The  son  of  Salhana  (Bhoja),  after  his  rescue  from  the  precipice,  was 
keeping  in  the  empty  dwelling  and  got  no  news  whatever  of  his  uncle  (Lotliana) 
and  Vigraha\raja\. 

2671.  When  he  then  saw  from  above  Alamkdra,  the  chief -justice  ( rdjagrhya ) 
coming  to  the  Damara,  there  arose  in  him  the  suspicion  of  betrayal. 

2672.  Subsequently  he  saw  the  force  which  had  been  encamped,  stretching  its 
columns  far  away,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  on  the  road  which  led  towards  the 
City. 
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2673.  Then  he  noticed  between  the  litters  of  JJhanya  and  Sastha  the  one 
occupied  by  his  uncle,  whom,  however,  he  could  not  recognize  from  afar. 

2674.  And  he  thought  to  himself :  “  What  can  be  the  reason  for  the  army 
marching  off  from  here  ?  And  who  is  the  third  carried  in  a  litter  between  Dhanya 
and  Sastha  ?  ” 


2675.  Then  a  menial  whom  he  questioned,  told  him  with  joy  that  the  pact  was 
concluded,  and  that  Lothana  and  Vigraha  were  on  their  way  to  the  City. 

•J*  2676.  His  doubts  ceased,  and  the  fear  of  betrayal  which  was  rising  [in  him], 
gave  way  for  a  short  time  to  fond  solicitude  for  his  relatives. 


2670.  Compare  viii.  2593. 

2671.  The  emendation  proposed  in  tlio 
text,  of  rdjagyhyam  for  A  L  raja  grhe,  is  neces¬ 
sitated  by  a  reference  to  viii.  2618,  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  viii.  2925,  whore  Alamkara  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  the  same  title.  The  difference 
between  the  two  readings  is  small  in  S'aradfi 
characters. 

2672.  The  path  both  up  and  down  the 
VOL.  II. 


Kisangahga  can  be  seen  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  height  of  the  S'irahsila  hill. 

2676.  The  text  of  the  first  half  line  is 
thoroughly  corrupt  in  A  L.  The  above  trans¬ 
lation  is  based  on  the  conjectural  emendation 
proposed  in  the  note  of  Ed.  For  bhajet  read 
bliajat;  the  big  semicircular  virama  sign  of 
oldS'arada  MSS.  is  often  misread  for  a  super¬ 
scribed  c. 
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Jayarimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 

2677.  When  the  army  had  departed  and  the  birds  with  loud  cries  met  in  the 
solitude,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  river  were  wailing  over  the  two  who  had 
gone. 

2678.  Then  he  thought :  “  The  Lavanya  (Alamkfiracakra)  might  upon 
[further]  thought  give  me  up,  and  subsequently  Dhanya  and  the  rest,  on  hearing 
that  I  am  here,  might  again  [come  and]  carry  me  off.” 

2679.  Again  and  again  on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  torrents,  he  feared  that  it 
was  the  noise  of  the  king’s  troops  returning  to  take  him  away. 

2680.  Then  the  world  became  darkened  by  clouds  and  deprived,  as  it 
were,  of  midday,  the  light  [of  the  latter]  being  suppressed  by  midnight 
[darkness] . 

2681.  From  that  time  onwards  until  the  month  of  Vaisakha  the  clouds  were 
[as  it  were]  consecrating  the  earth  for  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice  in  which 
masses  of  snow  [formed  the  oblations], 

2682.  Then  the  robber  ( dasyu ,  i.e.  Alamkfiracakra)  came  to  Jihoja  and 

reproached  himself,  saying  :  “  I  have  wretchedly  murdered  those  who  put  their 

confidence  in  me.  I  have  been  merciless  and  devoid  of  shame.” 

2686.  Salhay as  son  suppressed  his  anger  from  regard  for  the  situation  and 
said  to  him  quietly  as  if  to  soothe  him  :  “  You  have  no  guilt  in  this  matter.” 

2684.  And  he  spoke:  “  You  have  done  this  to  save  your  dependants,  your 
children,  relatives,  and  the  rest  who  had  got  into  distress.  You  deserve  blame 
from  nobody.” 

2685.  “  If  you  had  wished  to  commit  treachery  you  would  not  show  pity 

for  me.  Hence  [it  follows  that]  this  [act  of  yours]  was  due  to  compulsion  by 

the  necessity  of  the  hour.” 

2686.  “If  the  king  follows  the  law  of  kings,  he  ought  not  to  exterminate  us 
like  the  descendants  of  King  llarsa,  but  to  keep  us  under  control.” 

2687.  “  lly  keeping  me  back  as  the  last  of  them,  you  have  indeed  wisely 
guarded  against  your  own  dishonour,  against  the  maltreatment  of  those  two  and 
sinful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king.” 

2688.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  Damara,  as  if  freed  from  an  embar¬ 
rassing  load,  said  to  him  with  praises  :  “  Thus  you  are  my  witness  for  ever  and 
everywhere.” 

2689.  When  he  (Blioja)  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  once,  he  told  him 
that  he  would  do  that  when  the  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  left. 

2678.  The  emendation  of  mdvi  for  A  L  me  that  the  snowfall  began  in  the  bright  half  of 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  get  any  sense  the  month  Phfilguna. 

into  the  verse.  2682.  For  demju  as  a  designation  of 

2681.  Compare  viii.  2639  sqq.,  which  shows  Damaras,  comp,  note  viii.  7. 
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2690.  As  Bhoja  was  told  by  someone  that  the  robber  (Alamkftracakra)  might 
take  bis  abstention  from  food  as  [an  indication  ot  his]  anger  and  might  change  his 
conduct,  he  took  bis  food. 

2691.  When  lie  touched  the  food  he  thought :  “At  last  it  has  come,  obtained 
by  their  sale,”  and  felt  as  if  he  were  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  his  two  relatives. 

2692.  The  robber,  however,  did  not  let  him  go  for  two  months,  saying  [each 
time]:  “Forsooth,  I  shall  send  you  on  your  way  to-day  or  to-morrow,  as  soon  as 
the  snow  stops  falling.” 

2693.  Bhoja  made  haste  about  his  departure  because  he  thought :  “The  king, 
knowing  that  I  am  here,  will  start  an  expedition  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  melted, 
and  lie  (Alamkaracakra)  will  sell  me  to  him.” 

2691.  Whichever  pretext  he  (Bhoja)  brought  forward  for  his  going,  the  robber 
contradicted  it  and  found  a  fault  in  it  in  order  to  keep  him  back. 

2695-2698.  Jlajavadana  was  the  son  of  the  Balahara  called  Tejas,  and  born 

from  a  noble  mother . Since  his  youth  he  wore  a  long  cloak 

( Icamhalii .).  Serving  in  usr  ala’s  army  during  the  war  for  the  crown,  which  was 
the  touch-stone  for  the  high  qualities  of  many  a  brave  man,  he  had  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  in  his  detachment  along  with  conspicuous  influence.  Subsequently  he  had 
been  favoured  by  the  king,  owing  to  bis  father  being  a  councillor,  and  bad  in  time 
been  put  in  charge  of  VI venal; a  and  other  districts.  When  Ncaja  of  Khuyasrama 
had  turned  the  king’s  mind  against  him,  he  (Rajavadana)  wishing  to  fight  him 
(the  king?)  took  him  (Bhoja)  under  his  care. 

2699-2700.  All  thought  that  owing  to  his  having  been  a  servant  [of  the 
king]  he  was  not  in  bitter  enmity,  and  that  not  being  a  Lavanya,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  oppose  the  king.  Hence  when  he  was  then  preparing  his  rebellion 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Rajavadana  takes  up 
Bhoja’ 8  cause. 


2695-98.  The  text  of  verso  2695  is  cor¬ 
rupt  in  several  places.  For  tejo°  A  L  read 
ojo°,  but  the  correct  form  of  the  name  is  found 
in  verso  viii.  2862,  where  Kajavadana’s  father 
is  again  mentioned  as  Tejas- Balahara.  IJala- 
hara,  as  explained  in  note  viii.  2768,  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  family  or  tribal  name.  Rajavadana 
himself  is  often  referred  to  by  the  designation 
of  Balahara. 

The  first  words  of  the  second  half  of  this 
vorse  give  no  sense,  and  no  translation  of 
them  has  heen  attempted. — The  wearing  of  a 
kambala  is  often  referred  to  by  Kalhana  as  a 
mark  of  poverty,  comp.  e.g.  v.  461 ;  vii.  40 ; 
viii.  2635. 

Khuyasrama  is  certainly  the  modern 
Khwflwm  Pargana  comprising  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Volur  lake  and  the  valleys  open¬ 
ing  from  the  latter.  The  old  name  is  found 


again  as  Khoydsrama  in  S'riv.  iii.  353,  in  the 
Lokapr.  and  Tirthas. 

Evenaka  must  bo  the  old  name  of  a  small 
territorial  division  in  close  proximity  of 
Khuyasrama.  P.  Sahibram  in  the  Tirthas. 
speaks  of  the  Volur  (Maliapadmanaga)  as 
situated  in  the  Khoyahdmdkhyardsfra  (Khuy11- 
hem)  and  Evenavisaya.  In  a  subsequent 
passage  he  places  apparently  the  village  Ada- 
grama,  i.e.  Ar'gam  on  the  Volur,  in  the 
Evenavisaya.  From  this  it  might  bo  concluded 
that  the  villages  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  lake 
formed  once  a  separate  small  district  under 
the  name  Evenaka.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Lokaprakasa  which  in  Prak.  iv.  mentions 
twice  a  Visaya  of  Ekena  in  connection  with 
Khuyasrama,  means  the  same  district.  The 
difference  between  the  forms  of  the  name  is, 
however,  curious,  as  and  'T  bear  little  re¬ 
semblance  in  S'arada  characters. 
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Jayasimha  Alamkaracakra  did  not  give  up  to  him  the  prince  (Bhoja),  notwithstanding  his 
(a.d.  1128-49). 

_ pressing  requests. 

f  2701 . 

the  treacherous  [Damara],  however,  could  not  let  him  off. 

2702.  At  that  time  there  arrived  at  the  Dranga  Alamkdra,  in  charge  of  [that] 
business  (?),  having  been  sent  by  the  hing  with  money  to  effect  a  pact  about 
Bhoja. 

2703.  But  when  the  Damara  was  preparing  to  go  to  him  (Alamkara),  Bhoja 
said  to  him  :  “  If  you  go  leaving  me  behind,  I  shall  commit  suicide.” 

Bhoja  s  flight  to  the  2704.  He  (Alariikaracakra)  merely  remarked:  “To-morrow  morning  1  shall 

see  you,”  whereupon  he  (Bhoja)  left  the  castle  during  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night  without  having  said  anything. 

2705.  While  he  (Bhoja)  was  searching  his  way  impatiently  towards  the  end  of 
the  night  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain,  [Alamkaracakra]  heard  of  his  escape. 

2706.  At  day[-break]  then  he  pursued  him  with  a  few  followers  on  his 
flight  as  far  as  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  S'dradd,  but  did  not  succeed  in  stopping 
him. 

2707-2709.  He  (Bhoja)  had  been  kept  from  the  plan  of  going  to  (or,  by  the 
route  of)  Durclnda,  because  full  of  kind  regard  he  felt  himself  unable  to  show  him¬ 
self  before  the  women  of  his  relatives  without  the  two  kinsmen  who  had  started 
[with  him]  for  the  same  object,  guilty  as  he  appeared,  and  because  he  thought  of 
the  disgrace  to  himself  [if  it  were  said]  :  “  The  old  one  (Lothana)  has  undertaken 
enterprises  five  or  six  times,  while  he,  though  young,  is  incapable.”  He,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  to  fight  with  the  help  of  the  Bdradas  and  took  the  route  by  the  bank 
of  the  Madhumati. 


2701.  I  am  unable  to  construe  the  first 
half  of  this  line  (nitah pratyaksatdm  durasthite 
’ 'pyudayane  sa  tarn)  or  to  connect  it  with  the 
rest.  There  is  probably  a  lacuna  in  the  text 
here.  For  TJdciyana,  see  viii.  2601. 

2702.  Or  does  vimyadhikrta  refer  to 
another  Alariikara,  not  the  Rajasthaniya  ?  In 
this  case  the  term  might  mean  ‘  district- 
officer.’ 

For  drahyd ,  see  note  viii.  2507. 

2704-9.  The  circumstances  of  Bhoja’s  flight 
which  K.  alludes  to  but  does  not  describe  with 
the  clearness  one  would  desire,  seem  briefly 
as  follows :  Bhoja,  afraid  of  being  sold  by 
the  Damara  to  the  king’s  envoy  Alariikara 
(viii.  2702),  resolves  to  escape  from  S'irahsila- 
kotta.  He  can  retire  down  the  Kisangarigfi 
Valley  and  rejoin  S'ura,  the  chief  of  Baliu- 
sthala,  from  whose  territory  Lothana  and  ho 
himself  had  started  (viii.  2182).  Or  he  can 


flee  across  the  mountains  to  the  east  into  the 
Dard  territory  on  the  upper  Kisangahga, 
where  as  the  references  in  viii.  2481,  2-183, 
25 1 9,  show,  he  can  expect  a  friendly  reception. 

Bhoja  shirks  the  humiliation  of  appearing 
before  the  families  of  Lothana  and  Vigraliaraja 
after,  as  it  were,  abandoning  these  his 
associates  in  the  expedition.  He,  therefore, 
does  not  choose  the  route  of  Diwdnda  (viii 
2709). 

This  local  name  is  found  only  in  our 
passage,  and  the  wording  of  the  latter  does 
not  make  it  clear  whether  Diwdnda  is  the 
place  to  which  Bhoja  might  retire,  perhaps 
the  chief  place  of  S' lira’s  territory,  or  the 
route  leading  to  the  latter.  Supposing  the 
second  interpretation  to  bo  right,  we  might 
think  of  connecting  the  name  with  Drava, 
the  modern  designation  of  tire  Kisangahga 
Valley  from  below  S'ardi  as  far  as  Karnilv. 


VIII.  2718.] 
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2710-2714.  In  some  places  the  sharp  edges  of  the  frozen  stones  hurt  like  the 
points  on  the  fangs  of  death.  In  some  the  clouds  hid  the  day-light  and  produced 
darkness  as  [if  they  were]  the  snares  of  the  death-god.  Somewhere  the  falling 
avalanches  resembled  by  their  masses  a  herd  of  elephants.  In  some  places  his 
body  was  hit  by  the  hissing  spray  of  the  torrents  as  if  by  arrows.  In  some  place 
his  skin  would  burst  open  under  the  piercing  wind,  in  another  again  the  dazzling- 
reflection  of  the  glittering  snow  would  destroy  his  vision.  At  a  wide-open  place 
(prasrta)  he  would  expect  a  deep  fall  and  a  clear  way  at  a  narrow  one  (ciprasrta). 
Oftentimes  he  would  think  he  was  ascending  even  when  gliding  down. — After 
thus  spending  on  his  way  six  or  seven  days,  made  trying  by  the  snowy  season,  he 
reached  a  village  on  the  frontier  of  the  Darad  territory. 

2715.  The  commander  of  the  fort  of  Dugdhcighdta  removed  what  was 
humiliating  in  his  destitute  condition,  by  secretly  furnishing  him  with  his  own 
outfit  and  respectfully  gave  him  an  honourable  reception. 

2716.  When  Viddasihci,  who  was  at  a  distance,  received  news  of  his  arrival  by 
a  messenger  sent  by  that  [commander],  he  despatched  a  parasol,  musical  instruments 
and  other  insignia  of  royalty. 

2717.  And  after  having  congratulated  him  [on  his  arrival]  in  the  land 
through  the  commander  of  the  fort,  he  placed  his  own  treasury  at  the  prince’s 
disposal  (?). 

2718.  When  Bhoja  then  had  gone  to  the  royal  palace  and  was  living  like  a 


Jayarimjia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  phonetic  relation  between  the  two  forms. 

The  route  actually  taken  by  Bhoja  can  on 
the  other  hand  clearly  be  followed  on  the  map. 
The  valley  of  the  Kisangahga  above  S'ardi 
(S'arada)  narrows  to  an  impassable  gorge  (see 
note  viii.  2509  sqq.).  Bhoja  is  hence  obliged  to 
ascend  by  the  valley  of  the  Madhumati  to  the 
high  mountain  ridge  which  forms  the  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Kisangahga  and  the  Kasmlr 
Valleys.  Moving  along  the  height  of  this 
range  towards  S.E.  he  reaches  the  frontier  of 
the  Darad  territory,  i.e.  the  Gurez  district, 
near  the  Duydhayhata  fort  or  the  present 
l)ud.'>  kind  Pass  (see  viii.  2715  and  note 
vii.  I  171). 

As  the  average  elevation  of  the  passes  over 
this  range  is  about  12,000  feet,  we  can  easily 
believe  that  K.’s  description,  vv.  2710-14, 
does  not  exaggerate  the  difficulties  which 
Bhoja  must  have  found  on  his  march  along 
tlie  range.  His  escape  falls,  as  the  references 
made  in  viii.  2041,  2081,  2092  show,  in  the 
month  <4  Vaisakha,  Lokakala  4220,  i.e.  March 
23rd — April  22nd,  a.d.  1144.  The  exceptionally 
late  and  heavy  snowfall  of  that  year 
(viii.  2081)  must  have  made  the  route  followed 


by  Bhoja  still  more  difficult  than  it  would  be 
ordinarily  at  that  early  season. 

2710-14.  This  passage  is  curious  as  con¬ 
taining  perhaps  the  only  description  found  in 
Sanskrit  poetry  of  the  difficulties  offered  by  a 
climb  over  snow-covered  mountains.  The 
details  given  by  K.  look  as  if  taken  from  the 
recollection  of  a  personal  experience.  [Clas¬ 
sical  poetry  equally  deficient  in  mountaineer¬ 
ing  descriptions  furnishes  a  curious  parallel 
in  Claudian’s  account  of  Stilicho’s  march  over 
the  Alps,  De  bello  Getico,  340  sqq.] 

The  rendering  viii.  2713  is  not  quite  certain. 
I  assume  that  K.  by  duravaroham  prasrte  .  .  . 
vidan  wishes  to  refer  to  crevices  and  hidden 
hollows  which  make  the  crossing  of  open  and 
apparently  level  snow-fields  dangerous  and 
troublesome.  For  urdhvdvaroha,  comp,  the 
meaning  given  to  avaroha  by  the  Medinikosa, 
P.  W.,  s.v. 

2715.  Regarding  the  frontier-fort  of  Duy- 
dhayhata ,  whose  name  is  here  wrongly  spelt 
in  A  as  Duydhayhdtta ,  see  note  vii.  1171. 

2717.  The  translation  of  this  verse  is  not 
certain.  The  context  and  a  reference  to 
viii.  2768  indicate  the  above  interpretation, 
but  the  word  avurayat  is  scarcely  correct. 
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[VIII.  2719. 


(  king,  the  son  of  Bdjavadana  came  to  pay  his  respects  and  induced  him  to  take  xip 

-  his  [father’s]  cause. 

2719.  He  being  sent  by  his  father  who  had  [now]  fallen  off  entirely  from  the 
king,  appeared  to  him  (Bhoja)  as  if  he  were  placing  the  ends  of  a  strong  net  of 
policy  over  his  enemy. 

2720.  He  sent  him  back  with  a  message  in  which  were  jointly  indicated  the 
importance  [he  attached]  to  the  matter  and  his  want  of  confidence,  thus  neither 
accepting  nor  refusing. 

2721.  Bdjavadana  then  told  him,  through  messengers  :  “  You  will  know  me 
in  due  time,  whether  I  am  still  a  councillor  of  the  king  or  have  completely  broken 
with  him.” 

it&juvndtmu's rebellion.  2722.  In  order  to  show  him  (Bhoja)  his  firm  resolution,  he  thereupon  began  to 

wage  war  upon  Ndga  and  the  rest,  under  a  pretext  of  a  family  feud,  though  the 
king  had  declared  against  their  guilt. 

2723.  Possessed  of  firm  bravery,  he  gradually  acquired  strength,  though  he 
had  no  resources.  Then  he  got  equal  to  them  in  the  fighting  and  in  time  acquired 
superiority. 

2724.  This  extraordinary  man  obtained  such  a  position  that  the  resident 
relatives  of  Ndga  did  not  feel  ashamed  of  taking  service  with  him. 

2725.  Liberality,  patience,  unpretentiousness,  absence  of  greed,  and  other 
high  qualities  distinguished  him  to  such  an  extent  that,  though  just  rising,  he 
secured  attachment  as  if  he  had  always  exercised  great  power. 

2726.  That  Brthvlhara  and  the  rest  who  had  great  resources,  showed  firm 
resolution,  is  no  wonder;  but  praise  is  due  to  the  great  enterprise  of  him  (Rfijava- 
dana)  who  stood  without  support. 

2727.  He  then  gathered  a  great  host  of  thieves,  people  from  the  forest  and 
herdsmen  ( gliosika ),  and  putting  himself  in  occupation  of  villages,  waited  for  Bli.nja 
and  his  people. 

2728.  The  other  Damaras  too  abandoned  a  prudent  conduct,  whether  owing  to 
the  factions  among  the  ministers  who  were  in  mutual  rivalry,  or  from  a  love  of 
plunder. 

2729.  Their  desire  for  rebellion,  which  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud  on 
Lolhana’s  capture,  then  broke  out  into  a  hundred  branches. 

2730.  TrillaTca  and  Jayardja,  though  favoured  by  the  king,  succumbed  to  the 
hot  [excitement]  and  did  not  keep  away  from  the  conspiracy  (?  calcramUana). 


2722.  The  interpretation  of  vidomtva  is  2730.  The  construction  of  this  verse  is 
doubtful.  not  clear  to  me,  and  the  above  translation 

2727.  Ry  ffhomlca  probably  the  Gu jars  of  merely  indicates  the  probable  purport ;  cctkra- 
the  Kasmir  alps  are  meant.  mllana,  a  unat;  Xty.,  may  bo  connected  witli 
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2731  -2732.  Trillaha,  who  was  the  gathering  place  for  all  robbers  (daxyu,  i.e. 
Camaras),  just  as  the  pit  is  for  the  owls,  consumption  for  diseases,  hell  for  the 
demons,  and  the  ocean  for  the  sea-monsters, — he,  great  in  deceit,  got  the  prefect  oi 
the  Devasaram  [district]  over  to  his  side  and  raised  a  rebellion. 

2733.  Thereupon  the  Brahmans  [of  that  tract],  anxious  to  preserve  their  lands 
and  wishing  his  suppression,  held  a  solemn  fast  (pray a)  at  Vijayesvara,  directed 
against  the  king. 

2734.  They  did  not  accept  the  representation  of  the  king,  who  did  not  think 
this  the  right  time  for  uprooting  the  Damaras  (daxyu),  whereupon  lie,  from  kind 
consideration,  fell  in  with  [the  desire  of]  their  assembly. 

2733.  When  the  king  was  about  to  start  [on  the  expedition],  Jayardja,  who 
was  the  chief  among  the  rebels,  died  from  a  dangerous  boil. 

2736.  The  fortunate  king  then  started  for  Madavardjya ,  which  had  thus  been 
delivered  of  one  enemy,  to  please  the  Brahmans. 

2737.  The  king  dismissed  from  his  presence  the  minister  Alamhira  upon  the 
petition  of  the  Brahmans  who  had  been  excited  against  the  latter  by  [other] 
ministers,  and  who  obstinately  persisted  in  their  perfidious  course, 

2738.  lie  had  always  exerted  himself  in  bringing  the  Camaras  (daxyu)  to 
terms  when  they  were  in  evil  plight,  and  hence  he  appeared  to  his  jealous  [col¬ 
leagues]  like  a  promoter  of  the  former’s  ill  deeds. 

2739.  The  king  induced  the  Brahmans  to  give  up  their  fast  by  the  promise 
that  he  would  uproot  Trillalia  after  he  had  disposed  of  the  pretenders  to  the  crown. 

2710.  The  frightened  Trillaha  thereupon  harassed  the  king  by  various  acts  of 
hostility,  as  a  hidden  disease  which,  without  revealing  itself,  [causes  pain]  by  pro¬ 
ducing  other  affections. 

2741.  Upon  his  (Trill aka’s)  advice  Jldjaha  attacked  bis  brother’s  son  Yasordja, 
the  younger  brother  of  Jayardja,  whom  the  king  had  put  in  the  latter’s  place. 

2742.  Sanjapdla  went  to  Dr  ms ar am  to  protect  Yasordja,  who  was  beset  by 
arrogant  foes,  but  his  victory  became  doubtful  owing  to  the  small  number  of  his 
troops. 

2743.  Upon  this  news  Tlilhana  then  proceeded  to  a  mighty  fight  and  attracted 
first  the  glances  of  the  goddess  of  victory. 

2744.  When  he  like  the  churning  mountain  (Mandara)  had  stirred  up  the 
ocean  of  the  enemies,  Sanjapdla  was  enabled,  cloud-like,  to  draw  up  the  water 
particles  of  the  [small]  enemies. 


J'ayasimita 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Rising  of  Damaras. 


Troubles  in 
Dcvastu-asa. 


cakrikd,  cdkrika,  see  note  v.  268.  Perhaps  2741.  Jtdjakaw&s  the  brother  of  Bhojaka, 
the  text  is  defective.  the  father  of  Jayaraja  and  Yasoraja  ;  comp. 

Jayardja  is  the  Damara  of  Dovasarasa  viii.  1C  12. 
mentioned  viii.  1/112 ;  see  viii.  2711  sq. 
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2745.  Even  when  Iidjaha  had  been  defeated,  Yasordja  was  yet  unable  to 
remain  in  his  territory  without  his  protector,  just  as  a  little  boy  [is  unable  to 
remain]  in  a  solitary  place. 

2746.  Apprehending  that  the  contest  with  the  pretender  would  come  to  an 
end,  Trill alca,  by  using  various  deceptions,  caused  the  king  to  lose  time. 

2747.  He  then  made  come  forth  at  the  opportune  time  and  from  various 
directions  enemies  whom  lie  had  secretly  prepared,  just  as  the  porcupine  [throws 
out]  from  its  sides  its  needle-like  bristles. 

2748-2749.  At  that  time  Gatusha,  Prthvihara's  son,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Kosthalca,  whom  the  king  had  imprisoned  together  with  his  brother,  escaped  from 
his  prison.  lie  (Trillaka)  being  his  son-in-law,  gave  him  shelter  at  his  own  seat, 
and  then  made  him  invade  S'amdld  in  the  company  of  numberless  Ihunaras. 

2750.  On  hearing  his  call  the  hiding  Dfimaras  (■ dasyu )  came  to  the  surface,  just 
as  fishes  in  the  lake  upon  the  cry  of  the  osprey. 

2751.  At  that  time  Sasthacandra,  the  son  of  Gagga  (Gargacandra),  was  check¬ 
ing  the  proud  Jldjavadana ,  as  a  rock  on  the  coast  [holds  back]  the  ocean  when  it 
has  risen  for  annihilation. 

2752.  These  two,  whose  forces  grew  and  [again]  diminished,  resembled 
the  slopes  of  a  snowy  peak  which  in  the  summer  display  detritus  as  well 
as  snow. 

2753-2755.  Jayacandra  and  S'ricandra,  the  younger  brothers  of  Sastha[candra], 
had  been  put  much  aside  [by  the  king],  though  they  drew  their  allowances  from  the 
royal  palace.  They  did  not  think  that  they  could  effect  their  return  [into  the  king’s 
favour]  and  were  apprehending  evil  from  their  elder  brother,  who  was  liked  and 
esteemed  by  the  king,  owing  to  his  excellent  services.  They  fled  from  the  army 
and  joined  lidjavadana,  and  thus  also  two  brothers-in-law  of  the  king  became  his 
opponents. 

2756.  He  then,  lusting  for  the  treasures  [deposited]  by  former  kings,  had  the 


2748.  Koxtiiaka  (Kosthesvara)  lias  been 
shown  above  in  notes  viii.  1261,  1524,  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Prthvihara.  The  correction  of  the 
name  Kostliaka  into  Losthaka,  as  proposed 
in  Ed.,  was  therefore  erroneous.  Com¬ 
pare  regarding  Catuska’s  imprisonment,  viii. 
2318. 

S'amdld  was  the  home  of  Prtlivihara’s 
family ;  see  viii.  591. 

2750.  The  gloss  of  A2  renders  kurara, 
*  osprey,’  by  nadhfir,  i.e.  the  Ivs.  nadliar ; 
comp,  for  the  bird,  Lawrence,  p.  13o. 

2753-55.  Jayasimha  was  married  to  Guna- 
lek'/ui,  the  sister  of  Sasthacandra  and  his 
brothers ;  see  viii.  460.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  read  rdjamand irdndvpta  vetanau  for  A  L 


°riivdpta°,  “  and  did  not  get  their  allowances 
from  the  palace.” 

2756.  Regarding  the  temple  of  Bhute- 
svara,  at  the  present  Buth’ser,  see  note  i.  107. 

From  Iihuy'-' hum  (Khuyasrama)  where  we 
must  assume  Rajavadana’s  headquarters 
to  have  been,  Buth'ser  can  be  reached 
directly  over  the  mountains  either  by 
skirting  Mount  Haramukh  on  the  S.  via 
Erin  Niila,  Malod,  Bralnnasar  (seo  map), 
or  by  getting  round  Haramukh  on  the 
N.  (Bandllpor  Nfda)  and  descending  to 
Buth'ser  by  the  pilgrims’  route  from  the 
Gahga  Lake.  In  either  case  the  plunderers 
would  be  sure  to  take  the  Purohitas  of  the 
shrine  by  surprise. 
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the  northern  regions  to  call  up  many  chiefs. 

2762-2764.  The  chiefs  of  the  Mlecchas  issued  forth  from  the  valleys  adjoining 
Mount  Himalaya, — from  those  which  had  witnessed  the  hidden  indiscretions  of  the 
wife  of  Kubera,  and  those  where  the  cave-dwellings  resound  with  the  songs  of  the 
City  of  the  Kimnaras ;  from  those  too  which  knew  of  coolness  on  one  side  of  the  hot 
sand-ocean  (vdlulcdm hhodhi) ,  and  those  which  delight  with  their  mountain-breezes 
the  Uttar ahurus.  Filling  [all]  regions  with  their  horses  they  joined  the  camp  of 
the  Daracl-lovd. 

2765.  While  the  ruler  of  the  Darads  was  thus  gathering  the  chiefs,  their 
feudatories  came  from  all  directions  before  Bhoja. 

2766.  He  was  delighted  in  looking  at  them  as  they  climbed  down  from  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  talking  an  unknown  tongue  and  growing  familiar  by  kind 
treatment  just  like  monkeys. 

2767.  Also  Jayacandra  and  other  Kasmir  ians  [and]  Kiras,  sent  by  llujava- 
dana,  came  to  the  side  of  the  prince. 


2758.  For  Udaya's  title  see  note  viii. 
2420. 

2761.  Compare  viii.  2716  sqq. 

2762-64.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  K. 
has  restricted  himself  to  giving  us  details  of 
the  mythical  geography  of  the  Himalaya 
regions.  Otherwise  we  could  have  hoped  here 
to  get  the  old  names  of  Astor,  Gilgit,  Skardo, 
and  other  regions  on  the  upper  Indus  from 
which  Viddasiha’s  auxiliaries  were  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  drawn.  If  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
term  Mleccha,  we  should  have  to  conclude 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Dard  tribes  on  the 
Indus  from  Buddhism  to  Islam  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  the  twelfth  century  ; 


comp,  on  the  religion  of  the  Dards,  Drew, 
Jummoo,  pp.  429  sqq. 

Regarding  the  ‘  sand-ocean  ’  and  the  equally 
mythical  land  of  tho  Uttaralcurus,  see  note 
iv.  171. 

2767.  Kira  appears  in  tho  ethnographic  list 
of  Var&hamihira,  Hrhatsamhitu,  xiv.  29,  as  the 
name  of  a  race  located  in  tho  N.E.  along  with 
the  Kasmirians,  Abhisaras  and  Dards.  Tho 
lexicographers  quoted  by  P.  IV.,  s.v.,  represent 
Kim  as  another  designation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kasmir.  But  our  own  passage  clearly  pre¬ 
cludes  this  identification. 

That  the  name  Kira  was  actually  borne  by 
some  people  or  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Kasmir, 


[shrine  of]  Bhfdesvara  plundered  by  numberless  Kkdsalcas,  who  took  their  way 
over  the  mountains. 

2757.  The  whole  land  fell  into  a  pitiable  condition,  as  if  it  had  been  without  a 
king,  as  there  was  no  protection  from  the  attacks  of  robbers,  and  the  weak  were 
slain  by  the  strong. 

2758.  After  giving  orders  to  Udaya,  tho  commander-in-chief,  and  to  Rilhana 
to  attack  Catuska,  the  king,  in  dejection,  proceeded  to  the  City. 

2759/  The  son  of  Prthvihara  (Catuska)  was  held  in  check  by  the  troops  ot 
the  two,  but  could  not  be  destroyed,  just  as  an  incurable  powerful  disease  [can  be 
checked  but  not  subdued]  by  medicines. 

2760.  For  a  short  time  also  Rilhana's  renown  suffered  owing  to  his  tolerating 
time-serving  conduct  or  evil  intentions  among  his  followers. 

2761.  Viddasilia .  when  he  had  not  news  of  Bhoja,  despatched  messengers  to 
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2768.  The  son  of  Salhana,  having  large  treasures  at  his  disposal,  helped 
with  gold  those  who  were  with  him  as  well  as  those  like  Balahara  who  were 
at  a  distance. 

2769.  Then  when  Rajavadana  had  set  the  rebellion  thoroughly  on  foot  by  the 
intrigues  [which  he  had  started]  on  his  own  impulse,  he  came  to  meet  Blioja 
without  apprehension. 

2770.  They  assured  each  other  by  a  statement  of  their  aims  which  had 
not  yet  been  made,  and  their  distrust  rapidly  disappeared. 

2771.  While  he  (Blioja)  did  not  think  that  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy,  he  (Rajavadana)  in  over-confidence  wished  to  take  only  those  few  horse 
[present]  for  assistance  without  [awaiting]  the  Bar acl  [chief], 

2772-2774.  Blioja  said  :  “  If  our  enemies  stand  the  first  onslaught  of  this 
our  force,  then  the  balance  [of  both  forces]  will  result,  or  a  defeat  which  will  again 
break  up  our  alliance.  Therefore  I  wish  to  fight  only  one  battle  when  all  will  join 
in  the  attack,  and  think  that  within  one  day  we  shall  then  gain  victory  or 
defeat.”  This  he  (Rajavadana)  derided,  and  smilingly  led  on  that  Barad  force 
without  waiting  for  the  coming  hosts. 

2775.  When  the  prince  had  followed  those  who  moved  ahead,  to  the  end  of  the 
pass,  he  then  heard  that  the  Barad  ruler  had  arrived. 

2776.  While  he  turned  back  towards  the  fort  [of  Dugdhaghata]  to  meet  him, 
Balahara  led  on  that  force  to  Mdtrgrama. 

2777.  The  son  of  Garga  (Sasthacandra)  whose  mind  was  firm  by  nature,  did 
not  lose  courage  though  the  [enemy’s]  horses  made  all  directions  appear  as  if 
[filled]  with  roaming  antelopes. 

2778.  All  the  Damaras  of  Nildxva  and  his  soldiers  made  common  cause  with 
the  enemy,  and  went  to  attack  his  forces. 

2779.  Though  he  was  in  so  dangerous  a  position,  yet  when  his  own  people 


s  shown  by  the  Camba  copperplate-grant  of 
Asata,  published  by  Prof.  Kielhorn,  Inti.  Ant., 
xvii.  7  sqq.  This  mentions  a  victory  of  Sahilla- 
deva  over  the  Kiras,  who  are  named  there 
between  the  Durgaras,  i.e.  Dogras  and  the 
Trigartas.  It  is  curious  that  no  other  reference 
to  the  Kiras  is  found  in  Kasmirian  texts. 

2768.  Balahara  is  used  by  K.  as  another 
designation  of  Rajavadana,  the  son  of  Tejas- 
Balaliara ;  see  note  viii.  2(595.  A  careful 
perusal  of  the  passages,  viii.  27(59,  277(5, 
2857-67,  2971,  and  others  shows  that  lldja- 
varlana  and  Balahara  are  appellations  of  the 
identical  person.  Balahara  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  family  or  tribal  name. 

2775-76.  The  fort  (hofta)  here  mentioned 
can  be  no  other  but  the  fort  of  Dvtjdhatjhdl a 


of  which  we  have  shown  in  note  viii.  1171, 
that  it  closed  the  old  route  to  the  Kisangahga 
Valley  by  the  Dud" hint t  Pass. 

M dtrtjrdma  is  identical  with  the  modern 
village  of  Mdt"r<jdm,  situated  in  the  Band-por 
valley  close  to  the  point  from  which  the 
modern  Gilgit  route  ascends  to  the  Tragilbal 
Pass,  circ.  74°  Id'  long.  54°  28'  lat.  The 
village  is  marked  on  the  larger  survey  map 
and  adjoins  Krai" pur  (‘  Kralpoora  ’  of  map). 

MatTgom  lies  just  where  the  narrow  defile 
of  the  Band'-'pSr  stream  (the  Madhumati, 
vii.  1179)  ends.  It  is  the  first  place  where  a 
force  coming  from  the  DmPkhut  Pass  could 
conveniently  encamp. 

2778.  Regarding  the  Ni/tlsra  district,  see 
note  vii.  16551. 
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asked  him  to  depart,  replied  :  “  I  am  unable  to  see  my  lord  with  a  downcast 
face.” 

2780.  Not  one  has  been  born  in  Suryavarmacandra's  lineage  who  has  not 
rendered  good  service  to  those  born  of  Media V  race. 

2781.  Viddadiha  who  was  accompanied  by  the  other  chiefs,  after  receiving 
Blioja  with  honour,  let  him  go  forth  to  conquer  together  with  all  their  nobles. 

2782.  Subsequently  he  kept  moving  one  march  behind  him,  collecting  the 
troops  among  which  were  numerous  bauds  of  Mlecchas. 

2782.  As  the  force  which  followed  him,  made  the  world  tremble,  Salhana’s 
son  thou  all  t  in  his  valour  that  he  had  the  whole  earth  in  his  hands. 

o 

2781.  Then  the  force  strengthened  by  horsemen  and  the  Mlecclui  chiefs,  took 
up  its  position  at  a  place  called  Samudrad.hara,  which  they  put  in  terror  (?). 

2785.  Rajavadana  at  the  head  of  such  an  invincible  noble  force  thought  that 
Sasthacandra  was  doomed  [to  fall]  between  the  teeth  of  death. 

2780.  Thereupon  the  land  was  deluged  by  a  flood  poured  forth  by  the  clouds 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  land  and  water  became  level. 

2787.  When  the  earth  became  like  a  drinking  cup  filled  with  water  instead 
of  spirit,  the  trees  on  it,  immersed  so  that  only  their  tops  were  visible,  seemed  like 
blue  lotuses  appearing  [on  the  surface], 

2788.  The  king  aware  of  Sastha'x  desperate  position  despatched  then  TJdaya, 
the  lord  of  the  Gate,  and  Dhanya  with  the  remaining  forces. 

2789.  When  they  were  stopped  on  the  road  by  the  river,  they  followed  a 
track,  just  as  the  son  of  8' ini  (Satyaki)  and  the  son  of  the  wind  (kllmnasena)  [had 
done]  on  the  expedition  of  Dhanamjaya  (Arjuna). 

2790.  The  lightning  whose  flash  and  thunder  were  without  interval,  appeared 
as  if  sewn  in  between  the  sky  on  which  the  clouds  were  hanging  low  down,  and  the 
ground  which  was  covered  with  water  far  away. 

2791.  The  king  there  became  entirely  separated  from  his  army  and  retained 
[only]  a  splendid  retinue  which  was  merely  for  show. 

2792-2792.  Trillaka  had  previously  not  been  trusting  Rajavadana  as  to  his 
honesty  or  courage.  Through  messengers  lie  warned  the  Ddradaa  not  to  put  the 
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2780.  The  Hamara  Stiryavarmacandra,  re¬ 
ferred  to  vii.  257,  1 204,  was,  as  the  last  passage 
in  connection  with  viii.  22  sq.  shows,  the 
father  of  Janakacandra  and  Gargacandra. 

2784.  The  locality  8a rnudra dh lira  I  am 
unable  to  trace. 

The  emendation  tarjite  for  A  tarjito  is  very 
doubtful. 

2789.  Compare  note  viii.  409,  where  the 
same  simile  is  found. 


2791.  For  the  interpretation  of  tatruvi- 
bhaktakataka,  comp.  viii.  2795. 

2792-93.  Trillaka  docsiiotwishthattho  pre¬ 
tender  should  be  entirely  under  Rajavadana’s 
influence,  but  hopes  to  secure  him  for  his  own 
purposes.  He  therefore  plays  off  Catmka 
against  the  other  rebel-leader ;  see  viii.  2747  s’qq. 

Blioja  is  referred  to  by  Trillaka  as  the 
‘  second  prince  ’  with  regard  to  Lothana 
who  had  been  tho  iirst  pretender. 
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socond  prince  (Blioja)  into  his  power,  and  supported  the  son  of  Prthvihara 
(Catuska).  Through  the  power  of  one  of  the  two  (Rajavadana  or  Catuska)  he 
wished  to  get  him  (Bhoja)  into  his  [own]  hands. 

2794-2796.  He  (Trillaka)  saw  that  great  power  of  Balnhara  which  was,  as  it 
were,  capable  of  painting  a  picture  without  a  wall  (i.e.  in  the  air)  and  [on  the  other 
hand]  believed  that  the  king,  who  pressed  by  the  enemies  from  various  sides  had 
his  whole  army  divided  in  all  directions,  was  in  irremediable  distress.  Knowing 
no  bounds  in  his  wickedness,  he  thereupon,  acting  like  a  big  porcupine,  threw  out 
also  a  second  dangerous  enemy  (lit.  thorn)  which  he  had  long  kept  by  himself. 

2797-2799.  Suddenly  there  appeared  at  S'urapura,  Lothaka,  the  son  of 
Prthvihara ,  whom  he  (Trillaka)  had  fully  equipped,  together  with  many  Damaras, 
[and  put  himself]  between  the  two  divisions  of  his  party  just  as  a  mass  of  dust 
[rises]  between  the  darkness  and  the  great  storm  [born]  from  the  blinding  web  of 
clouds.  He  was  known  for  his  strenuous  intrigues,  and  was  ever  wakeful  to  foster 
extensive  mischief  wherever  the  king  who  had  destroyed  his  (Lothaka’s)  family, 
was  in  a  grievous  plight. 

2800.  He  had  long  been  weaving  his  intrigues  and  now  his  hostility  came  to 
light,  as  when  the  dam  breaks  of  a  tank  filled  by  the  rains. 

2801.  His  force  seemed  to  have  come  forth  collected  at  the  rainy  season,  just 
as  the  world  had  come  forth  together  from  the  belly  of  Visnu  while  he  was  sleeping 
[on  the  ocean]. 

2802-2803.  The  followers  of  Pincadeva,  the  commander  of  the  watch-station 
[drahga,  of  S'urapura],  would  not  have  sufficed  for  counting  that  force  ;  they  had 
no  proper  provisions,  and  among  them  there  were  but  a  few  soldiers.  Yet  with  such 
[a  small  force]  he  sent  in  battle  his  (Lothaka’s)  soldiers  to  the  regions  of  death 
and  into  the  river. 

2804.  By  the  reflection  of  the  rows  of  pyres  which  were  burning  on  the  river- 
bank,  those,  too,  who  had  found  their  death  in  the  water  of  the  river,  seemed  to 
receive  the  last  honours. 

2800.  Thus  he  (Lothaka)  fought  for  one  day  forgetful  of  death.  When  his  force 
was  beaten,  his  friends  induced  him  with  difficulty  to  retire  on  the  following  day. 


2794-96.  Compare  for  the  simile  of  the 
porcupine,  viii.  2747. — The  second  enemy  is 
Lothaka,  mentioned  in  the  next  lines ;  the 
first  was  Catuska;  see  viii.  2748  sq. 

2797-99.  Lothaka,  I  believe,  is  the  same 
son  of  Prthvihara  who,  viii.  2496,  was  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  Lothana ;  see  note  loc.  cit. 

Jayasiihha  had  caused  the  death  of  Kos^he- 
svara,  Lothaka’s  brother,  and  imprisoned 
Catuska;  see  viii.  2311  sqq. 


2800.  For  kanthd,  see  note  viii.  2197. 

2801.  Brahman,  the  creator  of  the  world, 
is  born  from  the  lotus  which  rises  from  Visnu’s 
navel. 

2802.  The  brave  Pincadeva  had  been  the 
commander  of  the  &' urapuradrahga  already 
sixteen  years  earlier  ;  see  viii.  1677  sqq. 

The  river  is  evidently  the  Rembyar1-1  flowing 
past  S'urapura;  see  Note  D,  iii.  227, 
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2806.  While  he  was  then  in  that  deserted  town  [of  S'urapura]  rallying  his 
troops  from  all  sides,  he  believed  that  he  could  take  the  City  with  ease  in  two  or 
three  days. 

2807.  He  intended  an  attack  on  Padmapura,  but  Trillaka  held  him  back 
from  this  from  fear  of  Yasoraja  and  the  commander-in-chief  who  stood  at  his 
back. 


Jayasimh  • 
(a.d.  1128-46). 


2808.  Though  all  Lavanyas  were  obeying  him  (Lothaka),  yet  his  followers 
could  not  carry  out  this  [attack],  since  that  single  Camara  from  Holadd  refused  his 
consent. 

2809.  Even  during  Sussala's  contest  for  the  crown  there  was  not  seen  such 
distress,  as  there  arose  on  all  sides  during  that  of  his  own. 

2810.  The  king  then  neglecting  Gatuslca  who  appeared  to  him  only  like  a 
disease  of  the  foot,  sent  Rilhanci  to  repulse  him  (Lothaka)  who  was  equal  to  a 
swelling  on  the  neck. 

2811.  When  this  [minister]  had  set  out  to  destroy  him,  he  was  pursued  on 
the  march  by  the  inhabitants  of  S'amdld  as  Partlia  [had  been]  by  the  confederates 
when  he  went  to  slay  the  king  of  Pragjyotisa. 

2812.  Turning  back  and  worsting  them  he  hurried  on  to  get  at  his  enemy, 
just  as  the  elephant  [kills]  the  bees  on  his  back  while  rushing  to  the  lotus-tank. 

2813.  Tired  out  by  the  fighting  he  passed  the  night  at  Rdmasa  (recte  Rdrrmsa), 
where  the  roar  of  the  rivulets  appeared  like  a  preparation  for  the  [battle]  shouts  of 
the  hostile  army. 

2814.  When  he  was  moving  in  the  morning  towards  Kalydnapura,  he  was  Battle  of  Lothajea  and 
stopped  and  attacked  by  him  (Lothaka)  who  had  marched  to  meet  him  and  was 

again  covering  the  horizon  with  his  forces. 

2815.  As  soon  as  the  opponent’s  foot-soldiers  had  arrived  in  front  of  him,  he 
(Lothaka)  attacked  and  routed  them  at  the  mere  sight,  just  as  a  large  snake 
swallows  the  goats  before  him. 

2816.  Upon  his  onslaught  the  foot-soldiers  left  Rilhanci  as  the  leaves  [fall] 
from  a  tree  in  the  autumn  on  the  onset  of  a  storm. 


2808.  The  connection  of  this  line  with  the 
preceding  account  is  not  quite  clear  in  the 
original,  and  the  translation  doubtful.  The 
Damara  from  Iloladd  is  probably  Trillaka. 
The  position  of  the  latter’s  residence  is 
nowhere  clearly  indicated,  but  viii.  3297  shows 
that  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Martanda. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  upper  Lid"r  Valley 
which  adjoins  Holada  or  Vular.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  noted  in  connection  with  viii. 
3131  support  this  suggestion. 

2810.  For  the  identical  simile  comparing 


enemies  to  diseases  of  different  grades  of 
danger,  see  viii.  776. 

2811.  Rilliana  had  been  fighting  Catuska 
who  had  invaded  S'amfila, see  viii.  2748  sq., 2758. 

The  story  of  Arjuna’s  light  with  the 
1  confederates  ’  (samsaptukd)  is  found  in 
Mahdbh.  VII.,  xxvii.  1  sqq. 

2813.  The  mention  of  Kalyanapura  (Kal- 
ampor,  iv.  483)  in  the  next  verse  shows  that 
by  Rdmasa  is  meant  Rdmusa,  the  present 
lidmuh,  which  lies  on  the  direct  route  from 
S'amala  to  S'urapura  ;  see  note  ii.  55. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Milhana  s  bravery. 
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2817.  These  wretches  were  not  ashamed  of  fleeing  under  his  very  eyes. 
Whose  sense  of  duty  is  so  lasting  as  to  surpass  the  eager  love  of  life  ? 

2818.  When  then  his  friends  retiring  asked  him  [to  come  with  them],  Ttilhana 
spoke  these  words,  which  might  bring  a  smile  even  on  the  Creator’s  face  from  a 
recollection  of  his  fidelity  towards  his  lord. 

f2819 .  “  Shame  on  the  life  of  him  who,  though  a 

servant,  fails  in  his  tasks.” 

2820-2821.  “In  the  service  of  the  king’s  feet  the  [dark]  beard  has  come  on 
my  face  as  well  as  the  whiteness  of  old  age,  just  as  the  dark-blue  lotuses  [come]  on 
a  lake  and  then  the  white  ones.  If  these  feet  should  wither,  would  then  not  all 
the  graces  of  Fortune  (LaksmI),  resplendent  as  they  are  with  the  bees  of  her 
[playful]  frowns,  become  a  mockery  ?  ” 

2822.  “  It  is  a  course  for  cowards,  not  for  brave  men,  to  turn  away  from 
luck  from  dread  of  some  slight  exertion.” 

2823.  “  Only  when  the  clothes  are  taken  off  there  is  the  fear  of  cold.  Sub¬ 
sequently  when  the  bath  is  taken  in  the  sacred  water  ( tirtha )  one  feels  delightful 
comfort  resembling  the  unsurpassed  joy  in  Brahman.  Those  who  give  up  their 
life  in  battle  feel  dejection  only  in  the  beginning,  but  subsequently  enjoy  the 
highest  satisfaction  of  obtaining  that  happiness  which  is  called  absolute  bliss 
[Jcaivalya) .” 

2824.  After  saying  this  he  threw  himsell  alone  upon  the  enemy’s  array, 
receiving  arrows  whose  hissing  resembled  the  sound  of  the  breath  passing  from  a 
lion’s  nostrils. 

2825.  His  sword  broke  like  a  high  wave  upon  the  scene  of  battle,  and 
resplendent  with  the  glitter  of  its  golden  hilt,  resembled  a  player  who  has  decorated 
himself  with  yellow  orpiment. 

2826.  The  enemies’  lives  forsooth  clung  to  his  sword  which  struck  down  their 
swords,  as  if  it  were  a  net,  just  as  straws  rise  and  cling  to  the  straw-gem  [trnamani, 
which  has  the  power  of  attracting  them], 

2827.  Those  who  followed  him  into  the  fight,  looked  upon  the  enemies  like 
animals  ;  their  lives,  too,  disappeared  like  the  grass  [eaten  by  animals]. 

2828.  From  the  mouth  of  death  which  he  had  entered,  he  escaped  by  some 
opening,  just  as  the  water  [swallowed]  by  a  great  fish  [escapes]  through  his  gills 
while  his  mouth  is  closed. 

2818.  The  test  ot  the  second  half  of  the  2820-21.  K.  makes  Rilhana  refer  to  the 

verse  is  corrupt ;  the  translation  is  based  on  a  fact  that  he  has  from  early  youth  served  the 
conjectural  reading  recorded  in  Ed.  king  and  grown  old  in  this  service. 

2819.  The  first  half  verse  shows  a  lacuna  2826.  By  trnamani  probably  amber  is 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  restore  the  meant. 

context. 
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2829.  When  after  making  repeated  attacks  lie  went  aside  to  rest  from  his 
exertions,  he  looked  with  haughtiness  upon  the  enemy  though  lie  had  lost  most  of 
his  troops. 

2830.  Then  there  fell  upon  his  back  with  mighty  forces  Catuslca,  whom  he 
had  previously  taken  for  one  of  his  own  side  arriving  for  his  assistance. 

2831.  When  he  saw  this  hostile  army  facing  him  from  both  sides,  he  did 
not  feel  excited,  but  exulted  like  a  peacock  at  the  sight  of  a  [double-faced] 
snake. 

2832.  Showing  them  in  turn  his  face  and  his  back,  he  wore  out  in  fighting 
these  two  arrays,  just  as  the  churning  mountain  [wore  out]  the  sides  of  the 
ocean. 

2833.  Riding  fast  on  his  horse  he  moved  about  again  and  again  between  those 

two  [arrays]  which  kept  motionless  as  if  nailed  down,  just  as  a  weaver  moves 
between . 

2834.  Rhdsa  received  for  him  the  dashing  wave  of  one  army,  as  on  the 
coast  of  an  island  the  mouth  of  a  cave  [receives]  on  one  side  the  mass  of  the 
water. 

2835.  He,  displaying  violent  force,  playfully  made  the  enemies’  weapons 
shake  like  [a  woman’s]  earrings,  and  prevented  their  hosts  from  acting  as 
men. 

2836.  Methinks,  he  poured  afresh  the  water  of  the  coronation  ceremony  over 
the  king,  when  he  filled  with  sweat  the  cups  of  the  enemies’  faces  which  were 
white  with  fear. 

2837.  During  the  night  he  and  the  son  of  Prthvlluira  (Lotliaka)  were 
watching  each  other  for  a  weak  point,  just  as  a  sorcerer  and  a  Vetfila. 

2838.  He  (Rilhana)  on  the  following  day  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  into  the 
forest  region,  and  allowed  the  king’s  troops  which  had  come  to  his  assistance,  to 
be  mere  on-lookers.. 

2839.  Then  on  the  third  day  lvill tana  was  joined  by  the  Sanjapdla  who  knew 
the  baseness  of  Trillalca  and  the  rest. 

2840.  Worn  out  by  the  [heat  of  the]  king’s  glory,  he  (Lotlmka)  was  then 
entirely  withered  by  those  two  in  the  forest,  just  as  a  tree,  worn  out  by  wood¬ 
worms,  [is  withered]  by  the  [heat  of  the  months  of]  Asfwllia  and  Jyaistha. 


2833.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna  of  three 
Aksaras. 

2835.  There  is  a  double-entendre  in  this 
verse  which  will  be  understood  by  taking 
into  account  the  moaning  of  purusayati, 
as  explained,  e.g.  Vatsyayana’s  Kdmasutra, 
ii.  8. 


2838.  Immediately  to  the  W.  of  Knlampvr 
(Kalyanapura)  rise  the  slopes  of  the  Fir 
Pantsfd  range  which  are  covered  in  a  broad 
belt  with  dense  pine  forests.  The  latter  are 
referred  to  also  by  S'rivara  in  the  account  of 
a  battle  fought  close  to  Kalyanapura;  see 
iS'riv.  iv.  466  sqq.,  and  Note  A  i.  35. 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Defeat  of  Lolhaka. 
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Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Defeat  of  Bhoja’s  allies. 


2841.  Udaya,  too,  repressed  Catuska  in  successive  encounters,  without 
[however]  entirely  crushing  him,  just  as  rain  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pyre 
[without  extinguishing  them]. 

2842.  The  proud  Ddrada  army  then  descended  from  the  mountain  gorges  to 
battle  with  their  horses,  which  carried  golden  trappings. 

2843.  The  people  feared  that  the  territory  invaded  by  the  Turuslcas  had 
fallen  [altogether]  into  their  power,  and  thought  that  the  whole  country  was  over¬ 
run  by  the  Mlecchas. 

2844.  While  Dhanya  and  the  lord  ol  the  Gate  (Udaya)  were  still  at  the 
distance  of  one  march,  he  (Sasthacandra)  who  stood  without  assistance,  received 
the  first  shock  of  their  swords. 

2845.  He  stopped  that  hostile  army  glittering  with  its  golden  trappings,  just 
as  a  mountain  with  its  torrents  [stops]  the  forest  fire  with  its  shining  lines  of  flames. 

2816.  They,  filled  with  confidence  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  their  hosts, 
pushed  aside  Jayacandra  and  others  who  were  against  a  further  advance,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  battle-field. 

2847.  With  twenty  or  thirty  horse  the  son  of  Garga  (Sasthacandra) 
impetuously  attacked  and  worsted  the  thousands  of  their  horse. 

2848.  Such  superhuman  prowess  he  showed  to  the  enemies  that  he  appeared 
before  each  one  of  them  like  the  omnipresent  Visnu  (  Visvardpa ). 

2849.  Throwing  their  faces  on  the  pommels  of  their  horses,  the  cowards  fled 
in  a  moment  and  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains  like  Kimnaras. 

2850-2851.  At  night,  Rdjavadana,  Jayacandra,  and  others  said  to  the 
Ddradas :  “You  have  been  defeated  owing  to  your  ignorance  of  the  country  and 
by  deceit.  To-morrow  you  will,  therefore,  take  us  as  your  leaders  and  regain 
victory.”  To  this  [the  Daradas]  pretended  to  agree  while  [in  reality]  they 
prepared  for  flight. 

2852.  The  powerful  Dalahara  made  Dhanya  and  the  lord  of  the  Gate 
(Udaya)  keep  at  a  distance,  and  blocking  the  routes  to  the  rear,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  those  [Darads  to  remain]. 

2853.  He  then  thought  of  placing  the  prince  together  with  the  camp  of  the 
Darads  at  Taramulaka. 

2854.  Then  while  he  was  preparing  to  do  this,  and  the  robbers  ( dasyu ,  i.e. 
Damaras)  were  exulting  in  their  blindness,  the  son  of  Salhana  was  filled  with 
confidence,  and  felt  sure  that  he  had  conquered  the  whole  kingdom. 

2844.  Hero  K.  takes  up  the  narrative  of  2852.  The  context  requires  the  emen- 
tho  contest  with  Bhoja,  and  his  allies  at  dation  aicchat  tan  for  aicchat  sann  of  A. 
the  point  whore  ho  had  dropped  it,  viii.  2853.  Regarding  Taramulaka  which  has 
2788  sqq.  not  yet  been  identified,  see  note  vii.  1314. 
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2855.  Though  he  had  not  won  a  victory  yet  he  was  full  of  assurance,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  so  many  nobles  surrounding  him,  and  thought  that  he  was  to  be 
favoured  by  fortune. 

2856.  The  elephants’  tusks  which  oppose  the  sun  by  uprooting  the  lotuses, 
split  of  themselves  when  the  moon,  their  rival  [in  whiteness],  rises,  while  the 
sun-stones,  full  of  radiant  light,  cease  then  to  be  heated.  At  a  critical  time  luck 
and  misfortune  may  arise  unexpectedly. 

2857-2859.  Of  those  two,  Ndga  and  Iidjavadana,  the  one  (Naga)  being  a 
Dfimara  had  been  treated  with  neglect  even  in  the  frequent  troubles  of  fihiksu  and 
owing  to  his  relationship  with  Tiklca  and  the  rest,  had  been  counted  by  the  king  at 
the  head  of  the  traitors.  The  other  (Rajavadana),  owing  to  his  not  being  a 
Lavanya ,  owing  to  his  astonishing  rise  unknown  in  the  case  of  other  ordinary 
people,  and  through  his  helpfulness  in  difficulties,  had  become  foremost  in  the 
king’s  confidence.  These  two  at  that  critical  time  displayed,  0  wonder,  astonishing- 
attachments  from  interested  motives. 

2860.  When  Ndga  saw  that  the  rebellion  which  he  ought  himself  to  have 
made,  had  been  got  up  by  another,  he  felt  the  same  mortification  as  a  poet  when  a 
theme  qjose  at  hand  is  taken  up  by  another. 

2861.  In  order  to  get  the  king’s  enemy  (Rhoja)  into  his  own  hands,  he  then 
addressed  him,  showing  a  suitable  mien:  “Leave  Iidjavadana  and  side  with 
me.” 

2862-2863.  Ndga  also  said :  “  Why  should  you  wait  until  the  son  of  Tcjas- 
Balaliara  comes  to  you  carried  in  his  litter,  as  the  night-watchman  [waited]  for 
the  woman  ?  ”  Whereupon  they  laughed  at  him,  because  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
leave  one  who  is  like  a  wishing-cow  (kdmadhenu)  for  the  sake  of  embracing  the 
goat. 

2864.  Everybody  turns  to  friendship  or  enmity  in  accordance  with  his  own 
interests,  but  does  not  concern  himself  in  the  least  about  the  love  or  hatred  of 
others. 


2857-59.  For  the  interpretation  of  these 
lines,  coinp.  viii.  2998,  where  Naga  is  clearly 
spoken  of  as  related  to  Damaras,  and  viii.  2699, 
where  Riijavadana’s  “  alavanyata  ”  is  men¬ 
tioned.  K.  wishes  to  allude  to  the  curious 
change  in  the  affections  of  these  two 
personages.  Naga  turns  to  the  king’s  side 
(viii.  2866),  while  Rajavadana,  who  owes  his 
rise  to  the  king,  becomes  the  chief  support 
of  the  pretender. 

2862-63.  The  text  of  those  lines  is  corrupt, 
and  the  emendations  upon  which  the  above 
translation  is  based,  by  no  means  certain. 
I  understand  from  the  preceding  verses  and 

VOL.  II, 


2866  that  K.  wishes  to  describe  the  failed 
attempt  of  Naga  to  oust  Rajavadana  from 
Bhoja’s  side,  and  to  secure  control  of  the 
pretender’s  affairs. 

In  verse  2862  ndrlsevatdih  of  A  L  gives  no 
sense.  I  have  nothing  better  to  suggest  than 
Durgapr.’s  emendation  narim  eva  turn,  though 
I  am  unable  to  trace  the  story  to  which 
allusion  is  made  here. — In  verse  2863  the 
context  spoaks  for  the  emendations  of  the 
Calc.  Editors,  vyahasan  samvihdya,  instead  of 
the  senseless  vyamhan  sarihuya,  and  vi<l/iir  na 
for  vidhi  .  .  .  The  simile  of  this  verse  is 
clearly  the  same  as  above,  vii.  1268. 

Q 


Jayasimua 
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Conduct  of  Nilyn  and 
Hajavailana . 
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Retreat  of  Dtnru/s. 
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2805.  The  moon  injures  the  pair  of  tusks  of  the  elephant  whose  beauty  threatens 
[to  outshine]  ltis  light.  The  bees  attach  themselves  with  love  to  the  elephant’s 
front,  hoping  to  taste  his  temple-juice.  The  lotus  shows  no  pleasure  at  the  moon 
though  it  knows  that  she  is  the  enemy  of  the  elephant  (?),  and  [on  the  other  hand] 
the  bees  are  not  his  (the  elephant’s)  enemies,  though  they  know  that  he  harms 
that  [lotus]  which  gives  their  nourishment. 

28GG.  Thereupon  in  order  to  overthrow  Halahara’s  position,  he  (Nfiga)  began 
a  feud  for  life  against  him  taking  the  side  of  the  king. 

28G7.  Thus  he  told  the  defeated  Daradas  through  his  own  people  :  “  Jidjnva- 
dana  has  not  broken  with  the  Icing,  and  wishes  to  destroy  you  together  with 
TUioja.’' 

28G8-28G9.  The  two  generals  (kampanajiaH),  the  renowned  Kscmnvndnna  and 

. ,  who  led  the  forces  brought  by  the  Darad-c\\ief,  and  Ojasa,  the 

commander  of  the  fort,  who  felt  apprehensive,  related  secretly  to  fihoja  this  warn¬ 
ing,  but  he  full  of  insight  laughed  at  them. 

2870.  Then  the  light  of  the  sun-like  king  being  concentrated  by  the  army  in 
front  as  if  by  a  crystal  lens  fell  upon  ViddasJha,  and  proceeded  to  burn  him 
like  fuel. 

2871.  For  he  (Viddasiha)  was  attacked  by  consumption  which  his  evil  in¬ 
tention  of  harming  the  king  had  brought  on,  and  became  like  the  waning  moon  of 
the  dark  fortnight. 

2872-2875.  When  then  their  lord,  who  was  leading  their  front  in  battle 
and  protecting  their  rear,  was  attacked  by  illness,  and  their  position  exposed  to 
attacks  became  undermined  by  terror,  they  all  fled  on  the  next  (bay,  deserting 
Balahara  while  he  was  taking  his  food,  and  retired  into  the  mountains  on  their 
horses. 

2874.  As  they  had  seen  how  much  Salhana’x  son  (T»hoja)  was  esteemed,  they 
induced  him  by  their  requests  to  come  with  them,  after  telling  him  that  they 
would  return  in  the  morning. 

2875.  As  he  had  before  taken  an  oath  by  sacred  libation,  he  was  against  his 
wish  obliged  to  follow  them  ;  but  seeing  his  aims  frustrated  he  felt  desperate  like 
one  who  fulls  over  a  precipice. 


2865.  This  verse  contains  the  illustrations 
of  the  maxim  given  in  the  preceding  verse. 
Tho  interpretation  of  the  second  half  is 
rendered  difficult  by  tho  lacuna  in  tho  first 
word,  which  A  L  write  vd  . .  syr/isa.  Tho  con¬ 
text  requires  a  word  for  ‘  elephant,’' hut  I  am 
unable  to  find  one  which  agrees  with  tho 
written  syllables.  The  elephant’s  relations  to 
the  lotus  and  the  moon  are  alluded  to  above, 


viii.  285G.  The  bees  live  upon  tho  lotus- 
flower. 

Connect  ° pyayakrto  'hitn. 

2868.  Of  the  name  of  tho  second  general 
only  tho  first  syllables  Mnttd-  (or  Main-)  are 
found  in  A.  By  Damdrdjunaka  is  meant  in  all 
probability  Viddasiha,  who  elsewhere  (e.g.  viii. 
2775),  is  also  designated  as  Daradraja.  The 
fort  is  probably  Dugdluighata;  comp.  viii.  277G. 
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2876-2877.  As  he  moved  along  the  road  his  eyes  could  not  be  seen  from  shame. 
Sometimes  his  face  would  flame  up  filled  with  the  blood  which  rushed  in  excess  to 
his  head.  Sometimes  it  resembled  the  stones  of  a  staircase  when  dirty  water  flows 
down  over  them.  Sometimes  it  was  level  with  the  ground  when  he  felt  as  if  the 
sky  were  falling. 

2878.  And  he  thought:  “Fie  upon  us  fools,  who  even  after  having  on 
repeated  occasions  observed  such  greatness  in  the  king,  do  think  that  he  is  of 
mortal  kind.” 

2879.  “  Only  the  head  of  great  poets,  strong  in  imagination  and  clearly 
perceiving  the  truth,  is  able  to  describe  the  shining  glory  of  such  [a  king].” 

2880.  “  If  the  sparks  from  the  fire  of  the  king’s  glory  did  not  fall  on  the  land, 
then  why  should  we  have  lost  suddenly  our  courage  just  when  we  had  put  down 
our  foot  ?  ” 

2881.  “  Without  the  heat  of  his  flaming  glory  how  could  the  bodies  of  so 
many  brave  men  have  been  withered  in  the  tumult  [of  battle]  where  the  water  of 
the  sword-blades  ( dhdrdmbu )  is  drunk  ?  ” 

2882.  “  How,  without  the  blindness  created  by  the  dense  smoke  [of  his  glory], 
could  one  with  open  eyes  err  in  distinguishing  the  right  from  the  wrong  way  ?  ” 

2883.  Then  on  his  arrival  there  he  kept  the  Darads  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Madhumatt,  and  camped  by  the  bank  of  the  latter,  enjoying  privacy  by  the  curtain 
of  its  waves. 

2884.  When  his  dejection  had  worn  off  in  time,  they  took  him  into  their  own 
camp,  and  seized  by  their  growing  desire  for  treason,  endeavoured  to  win  [back]  his 
confidence. 

2885.  For  they  intended  with  cunning  sharpness  to  make  a  bargain  of  his 
safe  custody,  and  to  draw  allowances  [for  this]  from  the  king  whose  liberality  was 
unlimited. 

2886-2888.  “  This  is  not  the  season  for  war.  The  winter  is  close  at  hand. 
In  the  month  of  Caitra  we  shall  again  undertake  a  great  expedition.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  are  unable  to  be  idle,  then  we  shall  take  you  now  by  the  route  through 
the  Bliutta  territory  to  the  seat  ( upavemna )  of  the  powerful  Trillalca.  Raj avadana 
is  on  the  king’s  side.”  Thus  these  lowest  of  men  spoke  to  him  cunningly  wishing 
to  imprison  him  in  their  own  territory. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


2883.  The  Madhumatt  is  the  stream  drain¬ 
ing  the  Band’por  Nala,  a  side  valley  of  which 
leads  to  the  Dud’khut  Pass.  It  is  evidently 
towards  the  latter  that  the  fleeing  Darads 
retired ;  comp,  note  vii.  1171. 

2887.  Bhufta,  as  shown  already  in  note 
i.  312,  is  a  designation  used,  like  the  modern 


Ks.  Buf",  for  the  population  of  Tibetan 
origin  in  general,  which  inhabits  the  mountain 
regions  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  of  Kasmir.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  found,  Jonar.  168,  S'riv. 
i.  71,  82;  iii.  32,  401,  445  sqq. ;  Fourth 
Chron.  25. 

By  Bhuttarustra  in  our  passage  probably 
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.Tavasimita  2889.  They  (the  Darads)  surpassed,  indeed,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  inliabi- 

(a.".  n_s  i,>).  |an^s  0f  just  as  the  days  of  separation  [surpass]  in  wearisome  length  even 

the  days  of  the  summer  heat. 

2899.  Bala  liar  a  then  reproached  him  through  messengers  tor  having  gone, 
saying  :  “  I  am  like  a  man  put  into  a  well  with  the  rope  broken.” 

2891.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  met  the  eldest  son  of  Garcja  (Sasthacandra) 
full  of  vigour  in  battle,  and  did  not  feel  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  king’s 
army. 

2892.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mark  ot  his  high  courage  that  he  was  not 
overpowered  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  flight  of  the  1 'farad  chief,  Bhoja.  and 
the  rest. 

289.°>.  Who  else  but  a  superhuman  being  could  have  fought  on  bravely  without 
breaking  off  the  war,  when  the  strongest  support  failed  ? 

2891.  Then,  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  kept  putting  off  Dlmnya  and  the  lord  of 
the  Gate  (Udaya)  who  wished  to  come  to  terms,  in  the  hope  that  Bhoja  might 
rejoin  him. 

lihipit  rostomUo  2895-2890.  Alamhlmr.ahra  then  arrived  to  take  away  the  son  of  Salhana 

(Ilhoja).  Approaching  the  Ddradas  on  the  score  of  his  relationship  he  made  his 
request.  When,  notwithstanding  his  insistancc  on  this  [request],  he  found  that 
their  councils  offered  opposition  and  showed  persistent  malevolence,  he  declared  his 
resolve  to  stop  until  he  died,  before  the  bridge  on  the  way. 

2897.  When  the  troops  of  the  Darad  chief  saw  him  preparing  to  die,  together 
with  his  followers,  who  were  mostly  young  men,  tliey  became  alarmed  and  felt  pity 
for  him. 

2898.  The  Bala  hart  stream  seemed  to  separate  with  its  arms  those  quarrelling, 
and  to  scold  the  Daratl  force  with  the  sound  produced  by  the  breaking  of  its 
waves. 

2899.  Insulted  by  his  own  women-folk,  by  the  jealous  Mloocha- chiefs, 
and  by  his  troops  who  were  afraid  of  destruction,  Viddasiha  then  let  him 
(Bhoja)  go. 


the  Dr  as  territory  is  meant  which  adjoins  the 
upper  Sind  Valley,  and  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  Darad  territory  on  the  Kisangafiga. 

The  Darads  propose  to  Bhoja  to  take  him  to 
Driis,  which  lies  on  the  great  route  connecting 
Kasmir  with  Ladakh.  From  there  he  could 
gain  in  safety  the  mountains  enclosing  Kasmir 
on  the  N.E.  and  hence  the  castle  of  Trillaka. 
Where  the  latter’s  seat  was,  K.  does  not 
exactly  tell  us.  Supposing  that  it  was  in 
lloladu  (Vular),  as  suggested  innoto  viii.  2808, 
the  route  proposed  by  the  Darads  would  have 
had  distinct  advantages. 


2889.  Compare  viii.  1531 ,  and  for  a  modern 
estimate  of  Dard  double-dealing,  which 
closely  agrees  with  the  one  indicated  by  K., 
Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  442. 

2895-96.  Regarding  Alamkuracakra,  see 
viii.  2483,  2488,  etc.  The  following  verses 
show  that  this  Damara  undertakes  a  kind  of 
prdyopavesa,  in  order  to  get  Bhoja  back  into 
his  power. 

2898.  Balaliari  was,  perhaps,  the  name  of 
the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Dud!'khutPass, 
and  after  draining  the  neighbouring  valley sj oins 
the  Madlmmati  at  Af'vath  (map  ‘  Atawat’). 
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2900.  Thereupon  he  (Alamkaracakra)  crossed  to  the  other  side,  making  the 
defeated  guards  of  the  bridge  his  heralds,  and  filling  the  regions  with  the  sound  of 
his  kettle-drums. 

2901.  Viddasiha  in  view  of  his  own  and  his  army’s  weakness  wished  to  make 
peace,  and  after  inviting  an  envoy  of  the  king,  spoke  to  him. 

2902.  “  With  your  lord,  whose  power  is  superhuman,  [even]  a  fisherman  might 
vie  as  long  as  he  thinks  him  like  one  of  the  feudatories  on  any  of  the  borders  (i.e. 
as  long  as  he  does  not  recognize  his  might).” 

2903.  “Having  experienced  his  incredible  [greatness]  Jaijardja  and  I  go  before 
the  god  of  death  to  announce  his  might  in  heaven.” 

2904.  “  To  be  vanquished  by  that  [king]  of  divine  power  is  for  me  as  much  as 
victory,  [just  as]  a  wanderer  who,  owing  to  the  break  of  the  bank  falls  into  [the 
sacred  water  of]  Tirtha,  is  thereby  elevated.” 

2905.  Then  he  (Viddasiha)  returned  to  his  own  town,  and  after  living  on 
there  for  some  time,  passed  into  the  kingdom  of  Yama,  where  his  own  disgrace  was 
displayed  as  his  garland  of  welcome. 

2900.  Ildjavadana,  too,  who  did  not  know  that  Bhoja  was  coming,  made  peace 
that  very  day  with  the  lord  of  the  Gate  (Udaya)  and  Bhang  a. 

2907.  After  letting  him  who  had  come  on  horseback,  return,  these  two  then 
proceeded  before  the  king,  taking  along  Syst.ha,  the  foremost  of  the  thoughtful. 

2908.  Forgetting  prudence,  whether  from  self-confidence  or  through  delusion, 
they  neglected  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  prince  Bhoja  was  yet  unbroken. 

2909.  llilhana,  though  called  repeatedly  by  his  lord,  who  was  filled  with'  an 
obstinate  desire  [to  greet  him],  did  not  return,  as  he  had  not  yet  exterminated ®the 
enemies. 

2910.  Until  he  had  accomplished  his  task  he  could  as  little  stand  before  his 
master  as  a  cook  could  take  his  food  [until  he  has  obtained]  his  master’s  appro¬ 
bation,  for  which  he  is  eager. 

2911.  Cut  into  two  by  him  in  battle  the  pair  of  Brthvlhara's  sons  were  as 
incapable  for  action  as  the  body  of  the  lord  of  Magadha  [when  split  into  two  halves] 
by  Bhivia. 

2912.  Worsted  by  him  in  that  fight,  LosfhaJea  retired  to  his  own  territory  as 

2900.  I  have  left  tho  word  vidrdoitdni,  a  misprint,  ’ bhajatdm  and  divide  mohdul  od 
which  I  am  unablo  to  interpret  or  to  emend  vimarsenci. 

satisfactorily,  untranslated.  2911.  Loxthaka  and  Catuska  arc  meant ; 

2903.  K.  makes  Viddasiha  politely  refer  for  the  fight  referred  to  see  viii.  2830  sqq. 
to  his  own  approaching  death  as  due  to  tho  The  lord  of  Magadha  is  Jardsamdha  who 
desire  of  acting  as  the  proclaimcr  of  Jaya-  was  formed  of  two  halves,  separately  born  ; 
siriiha’s  greatness  in  heaven !  For  Jcoj a  raja's  see  Mukdibh.  n.,  xvii.  12  sqq. ;  n.,  xxiv. 
death,  see  viii.  2735.  1  sqq. 

2908.  Read  for  ’ bhcijatd  in  Ed.  which  is  2912.  Compare  Mahdibh.  I.,  ccxxvii. 


Jayastmiia 
(a.i>.  1128-49). 


Viddusiha’.s  i-chirn  a.ml 

doalh. 
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if  it  were  his  mother’s  womb,  just  as  the  serpent  [did]  which  Arjuna  had  cut  up  in 
the  Khdadava  [forest], 

2913.  Catuska  made  himself  small,  and  abandoning  his  pride  retired  into  the 
strong  residence  of  Trillaha,  as  the  tortoise  [draws  itself]  under  its  shell. 

2914.  When  he  (Rilhana)  had  thus,  with  valour,  completely  accomplished 
his  task,  he  went  before  the  king  to  take  the  glitter  of  his  foot-nails  for  his  head¬ 
dress. 


2915.  After  the  rebellion  had  thus  been  withered  up  by  the  king’s  glory,  it 
put  forth  its  shoots  again,  owing  to  the  ministers’  errors  of  judgment. 

2916.  For  Udjavadana  who,  while  deserving  punishment,  had  been  encouraged 
by  grants,  heard  that  Bhoja  was  coming  back  in  safety. 

Bitoja  taken  to  Dinna-  2917.  He  then  put  him  with  a  view  to  [levying]  blackmail  [from  the  king] 
into  a  place  called  Dinndgruma,  a  seat  of  Khdsakns  (Khasas). 

2918.  Thus  he  spoke  to  him  (Bhoja):  “  If  you  had  come  but  yesterday, 
the  lord  of  the  Gate  with  his  few  followers  would  not  have  escaped  from  my 
pursuit.” 

2919.  Shaken  like  a  boat  which  has  got  into  a  violent  current,  he  (ltajava- 
dana)  obtained  steadiness  by  the  prudent  advice  which  Trillaha  held  out  to  him, 
and  which  resembled  a  rope  [for  fastening  a  boat]. 

2920.  That  villain  (Trillaka)  again  took  up  the  leadership  in  disturbances, 
thinking  that  he  could  thereby  make  the  king  sink  helplessly  under  the  rising 
distress. 


2921.  Though  Alamkdra  and  the  other  ministers  let  him  keep  at  ease,  yet  he 
did  not  abandon  his  intrigues,  as  a  person  who  has  no  control  over  himself,  [cannot 
abandon]  his  foolish  whims. 

2922.  The  king  disregarded  him  as  a  physician  the  disease  which  is  not 
yet  ripe,  and  then  set  about  to  destroy  the  other  enemies  which  resembled  ripe 
boils. 

2923.  Alamkdracakra  started,  prepared  to  raise  a  rebellion  after  telling 
Bhoja  :  “  You  should  come  from  behind  if  we  get  into  a  dangerous  situation.” 

2924.  The  Damara  ( clasyu )  Jayduandavdda,  son  of  Anandavdda,  and  other 
[Jlamaras]  from  Kramardjya,  distinguished  by  prowess,  followed  him. 

2925.  Alamkdra,  the  chief-j ustice  ( rdjagrhya ),  who  stood  in  front  of  them  with 


2917.  Dinnagrdma  cannot  be  identified  at 
present.  From  this  and  the  other  passages 
mentioning  the  place,  viii.  2933,  2951,  3308,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  it  lay  not  far  from 
Kramarajya,  probably  in  the  hill  region  to 
the  W.  of  the  Valley. 

2918.  It  is  clear  that  K.  wishes  to  make 


Rajavadana  say  that  he  would  not  have  made 
peace  with  Udaya  and  Dhanya  (see  viii.  2906) 
if  he  had  known  before  of  Bhoja’s  return  from 
the  Darads.  The  correction  of  °bravid  dhyas 
ced  for  °bravic  divas  ced  of  A  is,  therefore, 
indispensablo. 
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a  few  troops,  appeared  to  them  no  more  than  a  dam  of  sand  before  the  current  of  a 
river. 

2926.  He,  however,  took  up  singly  the  fight  with  the  many,  and  thus  made  the 
people  think  of  the  battle  fury  of  Ramacara  (Balarama)  and  others. 

2927.  For  him  whose  [intoxicating]  drink  was  blood,  the  battle,  as  it  were, 
became  a  tavern,  in  which  he  showed  his  skill  in  overthrowing  the  demon-like 
[enemies]  shaking  with  the  excitement  of  their  carouses. 

2928.  What  more  [need  be  told]  ?  He  drove  away  quickly  the  foes’ 
formidable  army  anywhere,  just  as  the  wind  [drives]  a  heap  of  cotton. 

2929.  He  killed  in  battle  Anandavada' 'a  son  with  an  arrow  and  left  him  a  prey 
for  the  swarm  of  vultures,  herons  and  other  birds. 

2930.  Between  Bhoja  who  wished  to  rise  up  and  the  king  who  wished  to 
catch  him,  things  went  on  as  between  the  partridge  running  in  the  bog  and  the 
hunter. 

2931-2932.  As  the  partridge  unable  to  fly  gets  tired  in  its  run,  thus,  too,  the 
hunter  who  pursues  it  daily  and  stumbles  in  the  bog.  Thus  BJwja  got 
exhausted  over  these  continued  violent  efforts,  and  the  king,  too,  who  was  eager  to 
catch  him,  fell  ever  again  into  fresh  bewilderment. 

2933.  While  Bhoja  was  keeping  at  Binndgrdma,  Rdjavadana,  too,  gave 
occasion  to  the  king  to  say  :  “What,  are  these  thievish  Candfilas  again  in  luck  ?  ” 

2934.  For  the  Damaras  whose  league  had  been  broken,  were  again  full  of 
courage,  weaving  intrigues  greater  than  [those  they  had]  before  on  repeated  occasions. 

2935.  Though  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  single  lord  of  the  Gate 
when  he  attacked  with  irresistible  onslaughts,  yet  in  reality  they  wore  him  out. 

2936.  Then  there  arrived,  to  protect  these  and  to  make  others  rise,  the  son  of 
Salhana  whom  Alamhdracalcra  had  called  in  after  giving  him  a  hostage. 

2937.  When  he  was  making  repeated  endeavours  to  join  them  with  his  tired 
troops  the  next  day  at  Hayasrama,  the  lord  of  the  Gate  got  news  of  him. 

2938.  After  he  (Udaya)  had  made  under  some  pretext  a  false  truce  with  them, 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-40). 


Hhija  returns  t> 
Kmiiuiriijt/u. 


2926.  For  Ramacara  (conjecturally  re¬ 
stored  for  A  Rama . .  rd°),  as  a  name  of 
Balarama,  the  elder  brother  of  Krsna,  comp. 
R.  W.  s.v.  The  following  verse  contains  an 
allusion  to  Balarama’s  love  of  intoxicating 
drinks  for  which  he  is  called  M adhvyriya. 

2937.  Hayasrama  is  the  present  \illagc  of 
Hay" horn,  adjoining  Drang  on  the  pilgrimage 
route  to  the  S'arada  shrine ;  regarding  its 
position,  comp,  note  viii.  2507.  Hayasrama  is 
referred  to  by  Abu-1-Fazl  as  ‘  Hdchdmdu ,’  on 
the  way  to  the  S'arada  temple,  Arn-i  A  kb.,  ii. 
p.  365. 

It  appears  from  the  following  narrative  that 


Bhoja  coming  from  Dinnagrama  (in  the  west  ?) 
wishes  to  join  Alariikaraeakra  and  the  other 
Damaras  at  Hayasrama.  Udaya,  thereupon 
to  block  his  way,  takes  up  a  position  at 
Tdramdlaka ,  which  lies  across  ( tiryaksthita ) 
Bhoja’s  route  ;  see  next  verse.  From  there  he 
attacks  the  village  in  which  Bhoja  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  for  the  night. 

Alahikaracakra,  who  searches  for  the  prince, 
does  not  iind  him,  and  turns  back  before 
Daktyrdml,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  place 
occupied  by  Bhoja.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  position  of  Tdramdlaka  (sue  note  vii.  1314) 
has  not  yet  been  lixed. 


Jay  am  mm a 
(a.  i>.  1128-40). 


1  light  of  lilioja. 
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its  if  lie  did  not  know  [of  Blioju’s  coming],  lie  proceeded  to  Tdramulalca  which  lay 
across  [Bhoja’s  route]. 

29139.  While  he  stood  there,  lilioja  heard  in  the  evening  shouts  coming  from  a 
distance,  [one  did  not  know]  whence,  and  expressed  his  alarm. 

2910.  Though  his  followers  laughed  at  him  for  this  groundless  fear,  yet  lie  did 
not  cease  to  be  alarmed,  and  got  his  horses  ready. 

2911.  Alainkdracahra ,  who  had  been  inquiring  after  prince  (Bhoja),  became 
then  frightened,  and  lied  in  haste  from  before  Dcisagrdnu. 

2912.  Then  at  nightfall  there  arose  from  the  middle  of  the  village  a  great 
noise  of  drums,  and  the  shouting  of  troops  which  announced  an  attack. 

2910.  JJImja  escaped  unnoticed  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  while  Alam- 
hiracakra  employed  himself  in  preparations  to  fight  the  next  day. 

29-14.  The  fire  which  the  lord  of  the  Gate  had  put  [to  the  village],  lit  up 
the  hill-path  and  thus  helped  those  (Bhoja  and  his  men)  who  would  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  darkness. 

2945.  The  Bfnnaras  who,  while  waiting  for  Bhoja,  had  kept  the  truce  with  the 
lord  of  the  Gate,  broke  it  off  then  when  they  heard  of  that  event. 

j-  2946-2917.  Bhoja  retaining  his  firm  mind  did  not  abandon  that  ill-omened 

war  with  Alamkdracalcra  (?) . 

There,  too,  Bhoja  did  not  find  comfort  in  his  food  and  the  rest,  as  he  suffered  from  thirst. 

2948.  The  lord  of  the  snakes  (Vasuki)  had  never  enjoyed  comfort  while  he 
was  connected  with  the  churning-mountain.  On  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of 
Tripura,  he  was  heated  by  the  fire  on  [S'iva’s]  arrows,  and  on  that*  of  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  by  the  submarine  fire. 

2949.  The  sons  of  Alamkdra[cakra],  when  Bhoja  came  to  their  own  territory 
to  allay  the  hunger  and  thirst  from  which  he  suffered,  endeavoured  to  make  him 
again  a  prisoner. 

2950.  They  wished  to  do  this  either  on  their  father’s  advice  or  from  their 
own  notion.  After  frustrating  their  various  [attempts],  he  got  away  and 
proceeded  then  to  another  tract. 


2941.  Dascrr/rdmn  s  only  hero  mentioned ; 
the  village  lay  probably  near  Tdmmdlaka. 

2946-47.  The  text  has  here  a  lacuna 
which  extends  probably  over  more  than  the 
half-verse  marked  as  missing  in  the  Ed.  This 
lacuna  makes  the  interpretation  of  the  extant 
text  of  these  lines  very  doubtful. 

Uccala,  wrongly  printed  in  Ed.  as  a  proper 
name,  is  probably  to  bo  taken  in  the  sense  of 
‘  mind  ’  given  for  the  word  in  Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhanacintamani,  vi.  5  (see  1\  Hr.). 

2948.  K.  compares  the  privations  which 


Bhoja  suffered  each  time  ho  acted  in  concert 
with  Alaihkaracakra,  with  the  hardships  of 
Vasuki  when  employed  by  S'iva  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Mount  Mandara.  At  the  burning  of 
Tripura  Mandara,  made  for  S'iva  the  bow  and 
Vasuki  the  string  on  it;  see  viii.  2122.  At 
the  churning  of  the  ocean  Vasuki  was  twisted 
as  a  ropo  round  the  churning-mountain. 

2949.  Probably  the  neighbourhood  of 
S' irahsildkottci  is  meant. 

2950.  For  abhisaihdhdya,  compare  note 
vii.  1255;  viii.  19135. 
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•2951.  From  there  he  prudently  proceeded  again  to  Dinndgrdma,  recognizing 
that  only  through  Balaluira  his  affairs  could  succeed,  and  having  lost  confidence  in 
the  rest,  the  Lavanyax. 

2952.  In  the  meanwhile  the  lord  of  the  Gate,  though  firmly  resolved  upon 
the  extermination  of  the  enemies,  was  rendered  helpless  and  disabled  for  attack  by 
a  sudden  eye-disease. 

2953.  The  I)  a  mar  a  who  had  intended  to  give  his  two  daughters  to  Bhoja, 
gave  them,  when  he  was  defeated,  to  Farmdndi  and  Gulhana,  the  sons  of  the 
king. 

2954.  The  lord  ol  the  Gate,  being  disabled  by  his  serious  illness,  had  there 
recourse  to  friendly  negotiations,  since  no  opportunity  offered  itself  for  meting  out 
punishment. 

2955.  At  that  time  of  great  efforts  there  died  also  the  strong  Sasthacandra, 
the  son  of  Gary  a,  worn  out  by  a  hemorrhoidal  ailment. 

2956.  During  the  very  time  he  was  prostrated  with  illness,  his  two  younger 
brothers  (Jayacandra  and  S'rlcandra),  full  of  arrogance,  brought  misery  on  the  land 
by  making  attacks  and  causing  other  troubles. 

2957.  Trillalca,  who  was  wholly  bent  on  war,  and  who  was  strengthening  his 
alliance  with  other  powerful  persons,  did  not  accept  even  the  conciliatory  overtures 
of  the  king. 

2958.  When.  Sax  (lia  had  died  and  the  lord  of  the  Gate  was  suffering  from 
illness,  the  king  employed  Dhanya  who  marched  out  to  Tdramulaha. 

2959-2960.  The  king  feared  that  Bhoja  might  after  getting  detached  from  that 
[supporter]  fall  into  the  hands  of  other  powerful  persons,  and  thus  acquire  a  firm 
position,  or  that  he  might  leave  the  country  and  go  to  [some  place]  where  he  could 
not  be  got  at.  He,  therefore,  wished  to  secure  him  by  negotiations  or  other  means, 
and  made  him  (Dhanya)  show  vigorous  zeal  in  his  efforts. 

2961.  This  false  policy,  whose  evil  results  were  not  foreseen,  fell  back  upon 
the  king  and  injured  him,  just  as  a  snake  would  when  it  is  dragged  out  [of  a  hole] 
without  having  his  tail  cut. 

2962.  Both  those  of  the  inner  and  outer  court  became  disaffected  when  they 
f  ound  that  Iddjavadana  held  the  power  while  the  king  was  powerless. 

2963.  In  the  practice  of  government  as  on  the  way  through  the  gorges  of  hell, 
there  are  found,  indeed,  always  many  kinds  of  holes.  A  person  who  has  entered 


Jayasimha  . 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Bhoja  retreats  to 
Dinndgrdma. 


llujavadam  in  power. 


2951.  Balahara-Rdjai'adana  is  not  a 
Lavanya,  see  viii.  2858. 

2953.  l'armdndi  has  been  mentioned 
above,  viii.  1608 ;  for  (Julhana ,  comp.  viii. 
3301. 


It  is  not  clear  who  the  Honiara  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  is;  perhaps  Alamkdracakra  is 
meant. 

2956.  Compare  for  Sasthacandra  s  brothers, 
viii.  2753. 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Fuml  of  Rajavadana 
aud  Nay  a . 
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upon  it,  and  frequently  follows  it,  may,  by  an  incalculable  dispensation,  find  bis  way 
out  or  he  may  come  to  his  fall. 

2964.  When  the  king  asked  Balahara  (Rajavadana)  to  give  up  Bhoja ,  he 
replied  that  he  (Bhoja)  might  leave  owing  to  his  destitute  condition,  and  thus 
induced  him  (Jayasiiiiha)  to  provide  for  his  (Bhoja’s)  maintenance. 

2965.  Seeing  that  this  fraud  found  currency  on  the  king’s  side,  he  (Rajava- 
dana),  skilled  in  intrigue,  found  [other]  opportunities  for  employing  his  cunning. 

2966.  Dhanija  who  went  and  came  making  everywhere  compacts  with 
Balaliara  and  the  rest,  became  ridiculous  before  the  people. 

2967.  The  state-business  was  sliding  back  again  and  again,  without  bis  seeing 
the  end,  just  as  [if  it  were]  the  rope  on  which  the  pots  of  the  water-wheel  are 
fastened. 

2968.  I  lis  diplomacy,  though  sharp,  was  unable  to  strike  or  to  reach  at  his 
object,  just  as  [if  it  had  been]  an  arrow  [aimed]  at  a  revolving  wheel. 

2969.  The  king,  though  he  had  taken  two  kings  (Lotliana,  Vigraharaja),  was 
helpless  and  perplexed  about  the  attack  on  the  remaining  one,  just  as  a  player  at 
chess  [who  has  taken  two  kings  and  is  perplexed  about  taking  the  third], 

2970.  He  had  then  no  hidden  plan  [of  game]  to  give  up  for  its  sake  [his 
figures].  Yet  he  did  not  pay  regard  to  his  antagonists  who  were  taking  his  horse¬ 
men,  peons  and  the  rest. 

2971.  While  the  Damaras  ( rlasyu )  who  had  patched  up  their  league,  were 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  winter,  Balahara  (Rajavadana)  feared  that  Nag  a  would 
destroy  his  own  people. 

2972.  As  the  latter  who  had  shown  himself  a  powerful  and  active  enemy,  was 
preparing  to  harm  him,  and  as  Dhanya  was  on  the  move,  he  was  often  trembling  in 
alarm. 

2973.  After  taking  counsel  with  Bhoja,  he  (Rajavadana)  then  sent  word  to 
Dhanya  :  “  Give  me  Nay  a  as  a  prisoner.  Then  I  shall  deliver  to  you  Bhoja." 

2974.  Dhanya  in  the  worry  of  his  difficult  situation,  did  not  recognize  that  his 
(Rajavadana’s)  intention  was  to  give  him  much  work  and  to  secure  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  his  own  enemy  (Naga). 

2975.  It  is  nothing  new  that  kings  should  commit  wrongs  owing  to  their 
mind  departing  from  the  right  way  in  their  haste  to  achieve  their  object. 


2964.  For  °ti/dgorthito  correct  °tyarjarthito. 
2969.  The  similes  of  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing-  verse  are  taken  from  the  Indian  chess 
( caturaia/a )  played  by  four  persons  at  a  time. 
This  game  i*  fully  described  by  Alberuni, 
India,  i.  p.  183  sqq.  Regarding  its  antiquity, 


by  the  side  of  the  bilateral  chess,  comp,  the 
remarks  of  Prof.  Jacobi,  Z.D.M.G.,  1.  pp. 
232  sqq.  “  The  name  Shnh  or  king  applies 
hero  to  the  queen  ( Jirzdn )  ”  ;  Alberuni,  toe.  cit. 

2971.  For  Rajavadana’s  and  Naga's  old 
feud,  see  viii.  2698,  2722,  2860  sqq. 
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2976.  Kakutdha’s  brave  descendant  (Hama),  too,  when  he  searched  for  his 
wife  (Situ),  committed  a  wrong  act  when,  wholly  bent  on  winning  Sugnuas  friend¬ 
ship  and  blinded  by  his  own  advantage,  he  killed  Valin. 

2977.  The  Pandu  king  (Yudhisthira)  too,  devoted  to  piety  as  he  was,  yet,  when 
his  mind  was  obscured  by  the  pride  of  royal  power,  forsook  his  ever  virtuous 
conduct  and  killed  his  own  teacher  (Drona). 

2978-2979.  Sensible  persons  did  not  blame  the  king  for  attacking,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  advantage,  Naga,  who,  though  keeping  neutral  for  the  time  being,  had 
ever  since  the  war  with  Jihilc.su  been  a  traitor.  15ut  they  were  somewhat  angered 
at  the  Icing  imprisoning  him  without  having  [previously]  taken  some  surety  for  the 
delivery  of  Bhoja. 

2980.  If,  however,  the  king  acted  in  this  manner  from  a  knowledge  that  this 
action  was  to  be  for  his  benefit  in  the  future,  in  that  case  his  intellect  was  super¬ 
human. 

2981.  Bhoja,  then,  as  if  he  were  in  enmity  [with  Rajavadana],  sent  word  to  Naga; 
“Balahara  intends  to  deliver  me  to  the  king,  if  you  are  given  to  him  as  security.” 

2982.  He  told  him  this  because  he  did  not  believe  in  his  (Naga’s)  capture, 
and  thought  that  he  (Naga)  on  knowing  this  [plan],  would,  from  fear  of  the  king, 
hold  himself  neutral. 

2983.  After  the  death  of  Sasthacandra  the  king  had  gained  over  Jayacaudra, 
and  through  him  then  he  had  Naya  brought  before  himself. 

2984.  Bhoja,  apprehending  that  he  (Naga),  if  won  over  by  the  king,  might 
kill  them,  sent  him,  while  he  was  on  the  way,  that  [previous]  warning. 

2985.  Naga  replied  through  messengers  :  “  I  know  that  it  is  so  [as  you  say]. 
Alas,  dragged  along  by  these,  I  have  somehow  become  helpless.” 

2986.  The  ears  of  the  person  who  sinks  into  the  current  of  fate,  can,  forsooth, 
not  hear  what  is  being  said  by  a  bystander. 

2987.  When  Naga  had  been  imprisoned,  and  his  relatives  in  fright  had 
turned  to  the  deceitful  Balahara  for  protection,  the  latter  became  hard  to  look  at 
[from  pride]. 

2988.  Dhanya  then,  together  with  llilhana,  hastened  to  Balahara,  taking 
along  him  (Naga)  who  was  to  form  the  payment  for  Bhoja's  sale. 

2989.  He  (Balahara)  laughing  inwardly,  confused  them  by  saying  deceitfully  : 
“  First  you  give  me  Naga.  Then  I  shall  deliver  you  Bhoja.” 


Jayasimtia 
(a.  d.  1128-49). 


Na<ja  imprisoned. 


2976.  Comp,  lldmdy.  iv.  xvi.  27  sqq. 

2977.  Compare  Mahdibh.  vii.  cxcii.  12 
sqq. 

2984.  The  context  shows  that  we  have 
to  read  for  A  manirinam,  as  suggested  in 


Ed.,  mantritam;  the  reference  is  to  viii. 
2982. 

2987.  Naga’s  relatives  had  already  boforo 
once  taken  Baluhara’s  protection ;  see  viii. 
2724. 
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(a.d.  1128-49). 


Nd'ja  killed  in  royal 
camp. 


2990.  Being  unassailable  in  the  firm  position  he  had  gained,  he  made  the 
whole  force  of  the  two  [ministers]  which  had  come  to  fight,  accommodate  itself  to 
his  own  objects. 

2991.  Then  he  said  to  the  two  who  were  worn  out  by  the  rain,  the  fighting, 
their  low  employ,  and  the  rest:  “If  you  move  away  from  here,  I  will  do  your 
desire.” 

2992.  When  the  two  stood  at  a  distance  of  one  day’s  march,  he  so  beguiled 
their  minds  that  they  could  not  help  defeating  their  objects. 

2999.  Balahara  possessed  a  certain  natural  perfection  of  resolve  and 
character,  which  nowadays  is  rare  indeed  [even]  among  brave  men. 

2994.  He  thus  did  not  act  treacherously  against  Dhauya  who  had  come  to 
him  inconsiderately  and  had  lost  his  journey,  nor  against  Bhojct  [as  he  might  have 
done]  from  greed. 

2993.  lie  thought  in  his  mind  :  “  If  the  ministers,  from  an  error  of  judgment, 
should  give  up  to  me  Ndga  at  my  request,  then  I  should  put  him  [again]  in  his 
seat.” 

2996.  Losthaka,  a  brother’s  son  of  Ndga,  bore  him  secret  enmity,  and  induced 
Dhany a  and  the  other  [ministers]  to  destroy  him  (Nagaj  in  order  to  assure  [for 
himself]  possession  of  the  wealth  which  he  (Losthaka)  had  got  hold  of  during 
[Naga’s]  absence. 

2997.  When  the  ministers,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  killed  Ndga  without  cause, 
the  king  was  blamed  for  the  ill-advised  [act]  both  by  those  on  his  own  and  on  the 
enemy’s  side. 

2998.  Thereupon  Balahara  became  powerful,  being  joined  by  all  the  Damaras 
who  turned  hostile  from  anger  over  the  murder  of  their  relative,  as  well  as  by 
the  followers  of  Ndga. 

2999.  Infallible  fate  can  accomplish  the  object  of  a  person  even  if  he 
errs  on  his  way  and  does  the  wrong  thing,  deprived  of  his  will  by  sudden 
disaster. 

3000.  If  fate  is  kindly  inclined,  it  makes  a  person  whose  mind  is  absorbed 
by  the  thought  of  his  growing  wretched  poverty,  lose  his  way,  helplessly  fall 
suddenly  over  a  precipice  and  drop  upon  a  treasure  stored  away  by  some¬ 
body  else.  Thus,  look,  fate  removes  from  him  his  poverty  [in  return]  for  a 
broken  limb. 

3001.  Bhoja  who  did  not  know  that  the  ministers  had  thus  put  Ndga  to  death 
without  proper  consideration,  became  alarmed  and  thought  thus: 

3002.  “It  cannot  be  believed  that  this  dishonouring  (acarndvciha)  act  should 
have  been  committed  by  the  learned  king  ( labdhavcirita )  to  achieve  his  aim,  when 
the  pact  had  not  been  concluded.” 
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13003-3004 . 

3005.  “Why  should  not  Bdjavadana,  too,  under  the  influence  of  greed  be 
supposed  to  share  in  the  treachery  which  has  continued  to  be  rife  since  the  rebellion 
of  Bhihsu  ?  ” 

300G.  Then  the  Khdsakas  (Khasas),  in  order  to  dispel  his  fear  and  distrust, 
took  an  oath  by  sacred  libation,  placing  their  feet  on  a  blood-sprinkled  skin. 

3007.  As  he  showed  his  fear  at  being  kept  under  the  custody  of  guards^ 
Balahara  came  to  him  singly  to  assure  him. 

3008.  When  the  enterprise  had  failed  through  the  ministers’  deficient 
intellect,  the  experienced  king  himself  turned  to  right  it  and  calmly  exerted 
himself. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Jaynsiihlia’s  endeav¬ 
ours  to  secure  liluja. 


3009.  Is  it  not  that  the  grove  of  trees  is  put  right  by  the  month  of  Caitra  ? 
the  water  of  the  river  by  the  rainy  season ;  virtue  and  dignity  by  respectful 
treatment ;  love  at  sight  by  close  intercourse ;  royal  power  by  great  energy ; 
conquering  might  by  firm  undaunted  perseverance,  and  a  business  which  is  on  the 
point  of  failing,  by  King  Simhculeva  f 

3010.  By  going  against  the  stream  one  cannot  get  across  an  affair  which 
carries  off  what  comes  in  its  way,  by  its  obstinate  course  resembling  the  current  of 
a  river. 

3011.  Thus,  whileithe  king’s  enemies  called  him  falsely  a  cheat  and  a  fool,  he 
endeavoured  to  defeat  them  by  exhibiting  an  artless  demeanour. 

3012.  Ills  plan  was  to  bestow  whatever  was  asked  on  those  who  were  about 
Bhoja,  and  thus  to  make  them  all  around  distrusted  by  him. 

3013.  Even  the  rivers  will  appear  to  the  elephants  as  if  on  flames,  if  their 
flat  banks  smell  with  the  lion’s  scent. 

3014-3015.  Like  a  bird  which  feels  afraid  everywhere  in  its  nest  full  of  holes, 
and  knows  that  on  leaving  it  will  fly  into  the  net  stretched  out  before  the  opening, 
— thus  was  Bhoja  who  distrusted  those  about  him  and  felt  also  afraid  to  depart 
owing  to  the  routes  outside  being  blocked  by  the  king. 

3010.  In  the  wretched  state  he  had  then  fallen  into,  he  did  not  see  for  a 
moment  before  himself  any  task  which  could  divert  his  mind  or  be  useful  for  this 
world  or  the  next. 

3017.  A  misfortune  which  smites  heavily  another  person,  pains  mightily  a 


3003-4.  The  text  of  these  two  lines  is 
preserved  in  so  defective  a  form  that  no 
translation  can  be  attempted.  Thoy  seem  to 
have  contained  the  reasons  which  induced 
Bhoja  to  suspect  Rajavadana  of  designs 
against  his  safety. 

3006.  Regarding  the  ceremony  accom¬ 


panying  the  ko.se/pnna  here  referred  to,  see 
note  v.  320. 

The  mention  of  the  Khasas  shows  that 
Bhoja  is  still  at  Dinnagrama ;  see  viii.  2917, 
2951. 

3008.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  uttavv- 
hhanavi. 
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IMioja  and  tho 
brahman. 


much  wounded  heart.  The  bee  caught  in  the  calix  of  the  lotus  becomes  more 
dejected  when  it  hears  the  cries  of  the  Cakravfika  bewailing  its  separation. 

3018.  He  (Bhoja)  saw  once  a  Brahman  whose  wounds  received  in  fighting 
were  still  full  of  coagulated  blood,  his  hair  was  torn  out,  his  mouth  was  foaming, 
and  loud  his  lament. 

3019.  Asked  by  him  he  related  that  rebel  Damaras  had  carried  off  all  his 
possessions  and  had  wounded  him,  and  then  he  reproached  him  (Bhoja)  as  unable 
to  afford  protection. 

3020.  Suffering  daily  in  his  mind  from  his  own  misery,  he  felt  pained  by  the 
misfortune  of  that  [Brahman],  as  if  he  had  a  fresh  wound  touched,  and  spoke  thus, 
trying  to  conciliate  [him]  : 

3021.  “I  do  no  deserve  blame,  O  Brahman,  but  rather  sympathy,  such  as  I 
am  [now]  in  distress.”  Thereupon  he  replied  : 

3022.  “  Say  then,  O  prince,  what  advantage  does  this  obstinate  persistence 
bring  to  you  who  are  a  youth  capable  of  distinguishing  what  is  true  and  what  is  not, 
born  of  a  noble  race  and  honourable  ?  ” 

3023.  “  What  object  do  you  see  in  risking  your  life,  bowing  before  base  persons, 
and  troubling  the  people  with  afflictions?” 

3024.  “  And  he  whom  you  believe  conquerable,  do  you  not  know  that  like  the 
spotless  deer  which  cleanses  itself  in  fire  ( agnisnuca ),  he  [purifies  himself]  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  fire  of  his  enemies’  bravery  ?  ” 

3025.  “  Can  the  crystal  against  which  the  point  of  a  sword  proves  useless,  be 
split  by  the  hollow  leaf  of  a  blue  lotus?  ” 

302G.  “  Will  not  such  tiny  enemies  be  worsted  in  the  contest  with  him  who 

has  vanquished  Prthvihara,  the  ‘  Incarnation  ’  (Bhiksucara),  and  other  [powerful] 
opponents  ? ” 

3027.  “  How  can  you  feel  pride,  though  knowing  the  ways  of  those  who  live 
as  pretenders  ?  Their  minds  are  engrossed  by  [mere]  subsistence  like  those  of  the 
snakes  caught  by  snake-charmers.” 

3028.  “  O  shame  upon  those  little  snakes,  born  from  the  race  of  the  earth¬ 
supporting  serpent  (S'esanaga),  which  gladly  receive  a  food  morsel  in  their  mouth- 
cavities  when  the  snake-charmers  open  them.  They  wish  to  make  their  living  by 
them,  not  indeed  to  spread  their  fame,  when  they  make  them  jump  into  the  bag 
and  out  again  to  frighten  the  people.” 

3029.  When  the  Brahman  had  thus  spoken,  Bhoja  dismissed  him  with  kindly 
words,  and  at  that  very  time  his  judgment  quickly  expanded. 

3024.  For  aynisauca ,  see  noto  v.  15.  appellation  given  to  Bhiksucara  by  his  Daniara 

3026.  Amt  lira ,  the  ‘  Incarnation,’  was  an  adherents;  see  viii.  858, 
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0030.  The  possession  of  a  noble  soul  causes  the  greatness  of  mental  quietude 
to  appear.  Otherwise,  indeed,  the  beings  display  their  natural  softness  or  hard¬ 
ness.  An  [ordinary]  object  when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  whose  light  is 
nectar,  may  be  hard,  while  the  moon- stone,  0  wonder,  becomes  moist  and  soft 
[under  the  moon’s  rays]. 

3031.  Though  he  was  born  in  a  Ksattriya  family,  he  had  not  learned  to  bo 
impudent,  and  again  and  again  he  reflected  upon  the  great  distance  between 
himself  and  the  king. 

3032.  “  Before  the  prowess,  wisdom,  liberality,  truthfulness,  kindness  and 
other  virtues  of  this  ruler  even  the  kings  of  old  are  cripples.  How  can  we 
wretches  compete  with  him  ?  ” 

[3033-3039.  Verses  expressing  the  belief  that  the  king  would  relieve  the 
troubles  of  his  opponent  if  he  came  to  him  as  a  supplicant.  The  king  is  compared 
to  the  sandalwood-tree  which  gives  coolness  even  to  him  who  has  set  the  forest  on 
fire  to  burn  it,  etc.] 

3040.  While  he  was  searching  for  a  way  to  propitiate  the  king,  he  saw  one 
day  a  single  royal  messenger  who  was  proceeding  to  Balahara. 

3041.  He  (Bhoja)  had  seen  him  before  when  he  was  going  to  the  Darnd- 
country,  and  knew  him  well.  As  he  was  making  his  bow  he  called  him  into  his 
presence  and  then  spoke  to  him  with  a  smile. 

3042.  “  What  is  the  use  of  the  king  treating  with  others  ?  Let  him  make  a  pact 
with  me.  Sensible  persons  have  the  food  for  a  patient  given  by  the  physician.” 

3043.  When  the  knowing  messenger  who  did  not  believe  in  it  smiled  [as  if  it 
were]  a  joke,  he  talked  to  him  repeatedly  and  convinced  him  to  some  extent. 

3044.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  he  came  to  feel  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  Bhoja  s  words,  and  then  going  up  close  to  him  spoke  thus  praising  the 
king : 

3045.  “  O  prince,  the  shade  of  the  feet  of  this  [king]  who  is  noble  and  of  an 
auspicious  nature,  is  obtained  like  that  of  the  Golden  Mountain  (Sumeru),  only  by 
those  who  possess  merits.” 

3046.  “  His  hostility  can  be  removed  even  by  a  very  slight  compliance  [with 
his  wishes],  just  as  the  warmth  of  the  water  due  to  the  heat  of  the  autumn  sun,  [is 
removed]  by  the  moonlight.” 

3047.  “  And  you  remember  that  I,  employed  by  the  king  as  a  spy,  had  once 
been  before  you  when  you  were  going  to  the  Darad-country.” 

3048.  “  When  I  had  returned  from  there  and  had  reported  the  main  facts 
about  you,  I  said  to  the  king  while  extending  the  story  to  pass  the  time  :  ” 


Jayasimita 
(a. I).  1128-49). 


Bhoja  treats  for 
liis  own  surrender. 


3039.  The  word  dhamjah  in  Ed.  should  have  been  printed  in  small  typo. 
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,'1049.  “  ‘  0  king,  when  his  followers  exhausted  by  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue 

were  reviling  you,  Bhoja  who  had  seen  me,  scolded  them  and  said :  ’  ” 

3050.  “  “  He  is  as  it  were  our  divinity,  the  ornament  of  our  race,  that  ruler 
whose  feet  we  cannot  serve  owing  to  our  evil  deeds.”  ” 

3051.  ““Worthless  altogether  as  we  are,  we  receive  respect  owing  to  our 
connection  with  him.  The  wood  which  is  perfumed  by  the  sandal-wood’s  scent  is 
mistaken  for  it.”  ” 

3052.  “  On  hearing  this  he  showed  that  he  was  moved  to  compassion  with 
you,  and  asked  me  again  as  if  he  were  your  father:  ‘  What  is  it,  the  young  man 
says  ?  ’  ” 

3053.  Upon  hearing  this,  Bho jet's  heart  melted,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  looked  upon  the  messenger  who  stood  before  him  and  seemed  to  console 

him. 

3054.  If  a  person  is  so  simple-minded  that  he  grasps  only  what  is  quite  plain, 
he  fails  to  comprehend  the  disposition  [oi  another]  owing  to  his  not  knowing  the 
motives  [guiding]  his  judgment. 

3055.  When  this  messenger  came  back  with  Bhoja ’>•  message,  THianya  did  not 
believe  in  the  latter's  desire,  as  he  was  not  [at  the  time  being]  in  a  difficult 
position. 

3056-3057.  Bhoja  fearing  that  Bala/iara  might  take  offence,  told  the  latter 
with  feigned  openness  :  “  It  will  he  a  game  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Ndga,  I  am 
using  playful  cunning  to  deceive  the  king.”  Secretly,  however,  he  (Bhoja) 
hastened  to  complete  the  pact  [with  the  king]. 

3058.  He  quickly  employed  for  carrying  his  message  the  son  of  a  foreigner 
(daisika),  who  was  fit  to  give  assistance  on  that  occasion  and  who  was  clever  in 
intrigues. 

3059.  Balaharci  had  no  suspicion  against  Bhoja,  as  he  thought  that  that 
[messenger]  being  a  mere  boy  and  always  quite  unconnected,  might  be  carrying  on 
an  intrigue  on  his  own  account. 

3060.  On  his  return  this  [youth]  told  Bhoja  :  “  The  king  whom  I  have 
approached,  expects  a  person  of  confidence  as  the  envoy  for  effecting  the  compact,” 

3061.  As  he  (Bhoja)  had  no  other  trusted  person  about  him  there,  he  sent  to 
the  king  his  own  nurse,  Nona  by  name,  though  as  a  [mere]  woman  she  had  not 
[much]  intelligence. 

3062.  This  worthy  woman  had  attended  him  when  he  was  left  without  father 
or  mother,  and  had  been  as  a  mother  to  him  during  his  boyhood. 


3054.  The  meaning  of  this  line  is  doubt-  to  comprehend  Rhoja ;  see  next  verse, 
fill.  It  seems  to  refer  to  Dhanya’s  inability  3056.  Connect  '’vrttantmrr. 
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3063-3069.  He  wished  the  queen  Kalhanihi  to  mediate  [between  himself 
and  the  king].  She  was  free  from  jealousy  and  used,  in  order  to  please  her 
husband,  to  help  her  co-wives  as  a  friend  in  getting  up  finery  which  would  keep, 
and  other  [means  of  attraction].  The  king  never  sees  this  noble  Ksattriya  lady 
perplexed  whether  affairs  are  in  a  straitened  condition  or  prosperous,  owing 
to  [her  following]  the  opinion  of  capable  advisers.  When  the  king  was  inaugurated, 
she  had  received  the  diadem  of  chief-queen  (mahddcvt)  desired  for  her  by  her 
father-in-law  (Sussala)  and  the  people.  Her  mind  does  not  rush  into  wrong 
actions  notwithstanding  the  incitements  offered  by  the  love  of  her  children,  the 
desire  for  pleasures  and  the  wish  to  gratify  her  husband.  Her  mind  is  at  one 
with  that  of  her  husband  in  regard  to  friendly  relations  with  their  own  people  and 
others.  In  luck  she  is  without  arrogance  and  her  virtuous  conduct  unsullied.  She 
knows  her  lord’s  way  of  thinking  since  her  youth.  Carefully  safeguarding  her 
honour  and  noble  descent,  she  would  not  engage  in  affairs  leading  to  an  ignoble 
course.  [In  compliance  with  Bhoja’s  wish]  she  arranged  for  his  journey  from  his 
starting  place  until  he  should  reach  the  frontier. 

3070-3071.  In  full  accordance  with  the  agreement  (?)  the  queen  thereupon 
made  ample  provisions  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  mediating  sureties  ( lagnaka ),  and 
[sent]  for  his  (Bhoja’s)  expenses  on  the  way  plenty  of  gold,  etc.,  from  her  own 
treasure  chest,  and  further,  for  his  protection,  eight  Bajaputras  of  particularly  high 
descent. 


Java  si  mu  a 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Bhoja  asks  Queou 
Kalhaniku  to  mediate. 


3072.  Dhanya  on  receiving  that  message  came  himself  and  made  the  king 
assure  the  nurse  of  the  fulfilment  of  [Bhoja’s]  wish. 

3073.  The  king  though  he  immediately  put  trust  in  her,  yet  was  filled  with 
doubts  in  his  heart  in  regard  to  [the  effects  of]  this  policy  (?). 

3074.  For  he  thought:  “From  weariness  or  cunning  he  shows  no  hostility 
[now].  He  ought  therefore  to  be  helped  out  of  his  difficult  position.  Yet  in 
time  he  may  turn  into  an  enemy.” 

3075.  “  While  the  net  of  the  clouds  has  not  disappeared  entirely,  the  sun, 
though  appearing,  cannot  shine  long,  nor  can  judgment  [display  itself  long]  while 
there  remains  a  rest  of  troubles.” 

3076.  “Or  perhaps,  thinking  us  fools  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Ndga 


3069.  The  expressions  used  by  K.  in  the 
second  half  of  this  verse  are  obscure,  but  the 
following  account  of  Kalhanikadevi’s  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  journey  speaks  for  an  interpre¬ 
tation  as  above. 

3070-71.  These  verses  too,  along  with  those 
immediately  following,  show  defects  and 
obscurities  in  their  wording  which  can  scarcely 

VOL.  II, 


be  put  down  entirely  to  the  account  of  the 
copyist’s  negligence. 

3072.  The  double  sa  shows  that  the  text 
is  not  in  order. 

3073.  rajadharmasya  ca  vasan  evidently 
contains  a  corruption.  The  translation  is 
conjectural. 
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which  was  thoughtless,  he  has  set  this  fraud  on  foot  to  promote  his  own 
objects?  ” 

3077.  “  Such  judgment  in  a  youth,  who  has  made  his  mark,  who  is  not 
weak,  is  capable,  supported  by  many,  and  is  a  Ksattriya,  is  not  to  be  seen 
elsewhere.” 

3078.  “  The  saffron-flower,  however,  has  no  stem,  the  fruit  of  the  Ksirin  plant 
[comes  forth]  without  a  flower,  and  in  great  men  the  indifference  to  worldly 
ambition  is  not  bound  to  the  passing  of  a  certain  age.” 

3079.  “  The  prince  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  however  deep  his  cunning  may 
be,  and  however  great  his  power  of  transforming  himself.  What  is  the  use  of  our 
eyes  if  we  do  not  look  at  him?” 

3080.  “The  queen  and  these  Raj aputras  expect  that  he  (Bhoja)  will  lose  his 
prestige  (?  by  his  surrender),  and  think  that  there  is  plainly  no  other  course  open 
but  to  act  with  straightforwardness  and  energy.” 

3081.  “  A  stream  which  follows  a  crooked  course,  cannot  plainly  be  seen  by 
all ;  it  is  the  regular  thing  as  when  a  drop  of  water  falls  from  the  locks  of  a 
beloved  woman.” 

3082.  After  thus  considering  the  policy  indicated  by  proper  wisdom,  he  con¬ 
fided  the  course  to  be  followed  to  the  ears  of  Dlianya  and  Tt Uliana,  after  dismissing 
the  other  [ministers]. 

3083.  “  The  son  of  Salhana  wishes  to  see  you  to  assure  his  object.”  Thus 
invited  by  [Bhoja’s]  messengers,  Dhanya  proceeded  to  meet  him. 

3084.  In  order  not  to  frighten  by  a  [display  of]  armed  force  [the  prince]  who 
was  wishing  to  make  peace,  he  (Dhanya)  kept  with  a  few  followers  on  an  island  in 
the  stream  while  awaiting  his  arrival. 

3083.  The  stream  whose  water  [before]  had  only  reached  to  the  knee,  became 
when  the  snow  melted  under  the  heat,  terrifying  by  its  waves,  which  reached  to  the 
sky. 

3080.  The  stream  then,  [as  if  it  had  been]  seized  by  jealousy,  became  unford- 
able  even  for  elephants,  and  thus  blocked  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemies  who 
were  waiting  for  their  opportunity. 

3087.  As  they  huddled  together  in  their  white  clothes  within  that  [island] 
which  was  washed  on  both  sides  by  the  waves  of  the  river,  they  resembled  the  sea- 
foam. 


3081.  The  translation  of  the  first  half 
of  this  verse  is  based  on  the  conjectural  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Calc,  editors ;  the  text  is  corrupt. 

3084.  K.  has  forgotten  to  give  us  the 
name  of  this  river  or  any  other  indication 
which  might  help  towards  its  identification. 


From  the  subsequent  reference  to  lYuicir/rdvia 
(see  note  viii.  3124)  it  appears  however  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  Kahmil  River,  flowing  from  the 
mountains  to  the  W.  of  Uttar,  is  meant. 

3086.  Emend  with  Durgapr.  aviiptayer- 
?yayd. 
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3088.  Thousands  of  Khdsahcis  (Khasas)  stood  prepared  to  hill  Dhanya,  think¬ 
ing  that  under  these  circumstances  he  was  in  Bhoja’s  power. 

3089.  The  guileless  son  of  Salhana  seemed  to  touch  his  ears  with  his  eves 
which  [looked]  pitiful  from  anxiety,  and  threatened  them  with  these  words  to  ward 
off  the  mischief. 

3090.  “If  he  were  killed  who  has  hastened  up  in  trust  and  without  evil 
thought,  then  verily  our  descent  to  hell  would  he  inevitable.” 

3091.  “  Nor  would  his  murder  diminish  the  power  of  the  king  who  has  many 
servants.  Tarksya  (Garuda)  does  not  lose  his  swiftness  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  one  wing.” 

3092.  “  Thus  otherwise  kings  earn  blame  by  harming  those  who  trust  them. 
Why  should  the  equal  harm  the  equal  if  he  remembers  his  task  ?  (?)  ” 

3093.  “Because  just  as  he  serves  the  king  with  whole  devotion  for  his 
maintenance,  so  it  is  also  my  desire  to  obtain  service  with  that  [ruler].” 

3094.  When  after  his  speaking  to  them  these  and  other  proper  [words]  they 
stood  by  their  intention,  he  prevented  [its  execution]  by  persistently  threatening  to 
kill  himself. 


Jayasimita 
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3095.  Then  in  order  to  forestall  this  danger,  he  induced  them  at  night,  as 
many  as  they  were,  to  swear  an  oath  by  sacred  libation  [for  his  safety],  and 
informed  him  (Dhanya)  hereof. 

3090-3097.  When  he  (Dhanya)  had  reported  [Bhoja’s]  straightforward  con-  Quoon  Kalimnika  sent 
duct,  the  resolute  and  clear-minded  king  who  did  not  feel  assured  as  to  the  success,  toiecene  15h  fl- 
carefully  thought  over  how  to  complete  the  compact,  and  then  despatched  the 
queen  [Kalhanika]  together  with  the  ministers  to  Taramulcilta,  without  letting 
his  resolution  be  known  by  others. 

3098.  She  agreed  to  her  lord’s  request  as  to  her  journey,  and  then  fearing  lest 
reasons  of  policy  might  render  harsh  acts  unavoidable,  spoke  thus  : 

3099.  “  O  my  noble  lord,  after  having  once  witnessed  false  conduct  in  dis¬ 
tinguished  ministers,  should  we  not  reflect  before  putting  trust  in  enemies?” 

3100.  “  How  should  the  corporeal  nature  of  human  beings  be  capable  of 
fathoming  what  rises  in  the  solitude  of  others’  minds  ?  ’ 

3101.  “I  am  prepared  to  protect  your  person  at  the  cost  of  my  life,  but 
the  rule  of  conduct  for  a  virtuous  woman  does  not  allow  [all]  what  policy 
sanctions.” 


3089.  To  touch  the  ear  with  one’s  hand  is  3099.  The  allusion  seems  to  he  to  the 
a  sign  of  prohibition.  murder  of  Niiya  by  Dhanya  and  the  other 

3092.  The  purport  of  the  second  half  of  ministers ;  see  viii.  2990  sqq. 
this  line  is  not  clear.  For  badhyate  we  have 
probably  to  correct  badhyate, 
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3102.  “  In  contentious  business  virtuous  conduct  is  displayed  by  words  only. 
With  you  as  bis  enemy,  0  king,  Bhoja  has  begun  to  sell  snow  on  the  Snowy 
Mountain  (Himadri).” 

3103.  “  The  people  nowadays,  being  mostly  of  base  character,  do  not  keep 
peace,  know  no  difference  between  what  is  their  own  and  what  is  others’,  and  are 
completely  spoiled  by  conceit.” 

3104.  “  Even  a  virtuous  king  rushes  in  his  anger  into  harming  a  confiding 
person,  when  his  mind  is  perverted  by  sons,  ministers,  women  or  others.” 

3105.  “  Your  majesty,  whose  word  is  true  and  faithful  to  engagements, 
drinks  forsooth  glory  along  with  me  in  the  single  cup  formed  by  the  three  worlds.” 

3106.  <;If  on  the  other  hand  I  should  have  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  those  who 
are  to  be  protected  [by  me]  from  destruction,  then  I  alone  should  enjoy  the  glory 
and  should  thus  come  into  the  society  of  the  selfish.” 

3107.  When  the  virtuous  queen  had  stopped  after  these  words,  the  king 
whose  intentions  were  right,  took  leave  from  her  and  sent  her  to  her  task  without 
relieving  her  scruples. 

3108.  All  the  people,  too,  thought  inwardly  :  “  What?  Does  the  king  in  his 
rashness  intend  to  afford  protection  to  [him  who  is  the  embodiment  of]  all  misfor¬ 
tune  and  ruin,  and  to  appoint  [him]  an  allowance?” 

3109.  “  Because  if  he  has  exhausted  all  expedients  [and  has  gone]  so  far  as 
to  despatch  the  queen,  there  remains  nothing  else  whatever  to  be  tried.” 

3110-3111.  Those  Damaras  who  owing  to  differences  with  their  own  party  or 
from  a  wish  to  await  whether  the  king  would  show  strength  or  weakness,  had 
somehow  retained  a  neutral  position,  they  all,  whether  small  or  big,  threw  off  the 
fetters  of  respectful  attention  and  entered  into  intrigues  with  those  of  Bhoja'* 
household. 

3112.  They  quickly  abandoned  their  neutral  attitude,  as  they  thought  that  it 
was  owing  to  their  having  remained  mere  onlookers  in  the  struggle  for  the  crown, 
that  Bhoja  had  got  into  such  a  situation. 

3113.  Trill  aka  sent  quickly  his  son  to  Bhoja,  and  made  Catuska  invade 
S'amdld  with  strong  forces. 

3114.  The  Damaras  of  Ntldsva  who  had  even  during  Bhik sit’s  insurrection 
kept  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  king,  also  joined  the  enemy. 

3102.  The  voi'se  contains  evidently  a  pro-  lation  is  based  on  the  conjectural  emendations 
verb,  corresponding  to  the  ‘  taking  of  owls  to  anyadd  yasah  for  anyaddmyah  (see  yamh  in 
Athens.’  But  its  application  in  the  present  preceding  verse)  and  0 svddaycintydh  syud  for 
case  is  not  clear.  ° svd.dayantyd.ddd. 

3104.  For  °mantryavirodhd0  correct  °nian-  3108.  I  believe  that  an  allusion  to  Bhoja 
tryavarodhd,0 .  is  intended.  The  wording  is  obscure. 

3106.  The  extant  text  is  undoubtedly  3114.  Regarding  the  Nild.sm  district,  see 
corrupt  and  gives  no  sense.  The  above  trans-  note  vii.  1631. 
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3115.  There  remained  [faithful]  three  Damaras  from  Loliara,  Devasarasa  and 
ffoladd,  and  one  ])amara-lady  from  Nildsva. 

3116.  The  snow  did  not  cease  to  fall  upon  the  force  of  Salhancd s  son  which 
contained  the  various  Lacanyas,  [as  little]  as  the  noise  of  the  streams  swelled  by 
the  rains  [ceases]  to  rise  from  the  ocean. 

3117.  Bhoja,  on  hearing  of  the  coming  of  the  queen,  said  then  openly  to 
Balahara  :  “  Truly  I  am  filled  with  the  wish  to  make  peace  [with  the  king].” 

3118.  “For  so  many  days  one  man  has  deceived  the  other.  Who  could 
remain  separated  from  his  family  when  his  female  relatives  become  sureties  ?  ” 

3119.  “  Where  the  crest-jewel  of  the  family  (Jayasiihha)  shows  such  affection, 
how  could  persons  of  small  import  like  myself  display  harshness? ” 

3120.  “And  as  to  your  saying  that  this  is  a  stratagem,  be  it  so,  that  I  am 
duped.  I  shall  not  become  disgraced  by  merely  having  shown  confidence  ?  ” 

3121.  “  And  you  should  not  hope  for  victory,  saying:  ‘  Now  we  are  all  united.’ 
Such  arrays  we  have  seen  [before],  and  yet  we  have  climbed  down  from  our 
exaltation.” 

3122.  This  and  more  said  Bhoja  that  was  advised  by  prudence,  and  Balahara 
and  the  rest  could  not  make  him  turn  from  his  resolution. 

3123.  The  chiefs  said  to  him  :  “  Why  have  you  changed  your  mind  when  the 
time  of  seeing  the  fruit  [of  your  efforts  has  come],  and  when  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  is  [achievable]  within  two  or  three  days  ?  ” 

3124.  While  the  queen  remained  at  Tdmrniila,  Dhanya  and  Rilhana  accoin 
panied  by  their  troops  proceeded  from  there  to  Pducigrdma  along  with  the  Rajaputras. 

3125.  When  Bhoja  learned  that  those  two  had  arrived  and  had  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  near  (southern  ?)  bank  of  the  river,  he  also  approached  them  keeping 
in  the  thicket  on  the  opposite  side. 

3126.  Some  in  the  king’s  force  did  not  trust  in  the  compact  when  they  saw 
soldiers  coming  continually  from  all  directions  into  his  (Bhoja’s)  camp. 

3127.  Rajavadana  (Balahara)  thought  often  of  slaying  Dhanya  and  the  rest 
who  had  persisted  in  proceeding  there  with  few  troops  and  were  unable  to  get 
away. 

3128.  Some  who  were  eager  to  fall  upon  the  king’s  army,  kept  in  hiding  on 
boats  on  the  Mahdpadma  lake,  after  cutting  the  bridge  from  Suyyapura. 

3121.  K.  makes  Bhoja  allude  to  the  pre-  circ.  74°  8'  long.  34°  28'  45"  lat.  (not  shown 
vious  discomfiture  of  the  allied  Darad  and  on  map).  The  village  lies  on  the  route  which 
£>amara  forces,  see  viii.  2842  sqq.  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Kahmil  River  and 

3123.  Emend  with  Calc.  Ed.  samvrtta  iti  over  the  ‘  Nattishannar  ’  Pass  (Bates  ;  map 

for  samvfttam  iti.  ‘  Naschau  Galli  ’)  into  Karnav. 

3124.  Pdnciyrdma  is  probably  the  present  3128.  For  Suyyapura,  the  present  Sdpur, 
Panz-ydm,  a  large  village  in  Uttar,  situated  see  note  v.  1 18 ;  regarding  Mahdpadma,  the 
close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Kahmil  River,  name  of  the  Volur  lake,  comp,  note  iv.  693. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


March  to  Pduciyrdma 
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.  ,,  3129.  Others  wlio  were  disaffected  aQ'ainst  tlie  kins;,  were  awaiting  the  news 

(a.d.  1128-49).  _  ...  b  n’ .  ° 

-  of  a  bold  action  on  his  (Kajavadana’s)  part,  in  order  to  rise,  and  occupied  various 

VimnaTa  d"b-'jr  positions  on  their  respective  routes. 

3130.  The  I)amaras  of  Bh  d/iijila  and  other  [neiglibouring  districts]  planned 
an  attack  on  the  town  of  S'  arhharavav  man  and  those  of  S'amdld  to  get  at  the 
Ksij)  tiled. 

3131.  TrillaJca  and  others  counted  upon  reaching  the  banks  of  tire  Mahan  aril, 
and  the  Damaras  of  Nil  diva  were  to  make  an  attempt  (?  visa)  on  the  centre  of 
the  City. 

3132.  What  more  [need  be  said]  ?  All  were  together  preparing  to  slay  those 
belonging  to  the  royal  court,  like  ducks  surrounded  in  the  water. 

3133.  The  affair,  the  plan  of  which  was  jeopardized  on  every  side,  then 
appeared  [uncertain],  as  when  rain  [is  doubtful]  owing  to  a  season  of  drought  being 
interfered  with  by  a  conjunction  of  planets. 

3134.  Bhoja  became  perplexed,  having  to  hold  buck  Balahura  who  wished,  at 
every  step,  to  rise  and  destroy  the  royal  army. 

3135.  Wishing  to  frustrate  the  peace-negotiations,  he  (Balahara)  raised  every 
moment  some  obstacle  to  the  arrangements  in  preparation. 

313(5.  Whatever  misunderstanding  there  arose  between  the  two  camps  Bhoja 
himself,  full  of  firm  resolve,  hastened  to  put  it  down. 

3137.  The  flatterers  of  the  king,  who  were  boisterous  when  sent  as  envoys  and 
when  things  stood  well,  became  despondent  from  fear  in  the  critical  state  of 
affairs. 

3138.  What  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  land  under  the  beating  of  drums,  that 
they  say  into  his  (the  king’s)  ear.  With  their  bodies  bent  down  and  in  a  doleful 


3130.  A  comparison  of  this  passage  with 
viii.  732,  and  other  passages  where  Damara 
attacks  against  STinagar  are  referred  to, 
shows  clearly  that  we  have  to  correct  S'amdldh 
ksiptikd 0  instead  of  S'amdldhniptihd0 .  The 
Kiiptikd  canal  to  the  south  of  STinagar  is 
regularly  mentioned  as  the  point  of  attack  for 
the  S'arnida  Damaras  under  Prthvrliara’s 
leadership;  see  viii.  732,  955,  1006,  1061, 
1116,  1126,  1164.  (For  Prthvihara’s  homo  in 
S'amala,  see  viii.  591.) — S'amala,  like  Deva- 
sarasa,  is  used  as  an  adjective,  1  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  S'arnida  ’  (Hamal) ;  comp.  vii.  1022  ; 
viii.  1517,  2811;  also  note  viii.  112,6. 

The  ‘  town  of  S'amkaravarman,’  the  present 
Patan  (see  note  v.  156  ;  viii.  2488),  is  situated 
in  the  Pargana  of  Bangil  (Bhaiigila) ;  regard¬ 
ing  the  latter  comp,  note  vii.  498. 

What  is  intended  by  the  gloss  S' odl 


written  by  A,  over  S'amala  I  am  unable  to 
say. 

3131.  The  bank  of  the  Mahdsarit  is  else¬ 
where  referred  to  as  the  place  from  which  the 
rebels  from  Holadil  (Vular)  and  other  parts  of 
Matlavarajya  besiege  the  city ;  see  viii.  733, 
753,  1158.  In  the  note  on  viii.  2808  it  has 
already  boon  suggested  that  Trillaka’s  seat 
was  in  Holada. 

The  word  vim  is  unknown,  and  possibly 
corrupt. 

If  the  suggestion  made  in  note  vii.  1631  re¬ 
garding  the  position  of  Nildsva  is  correct,  we 
should  expect  the  Damaras  of  that  tract  to 
attack  the  city  towards  its  centre,  i.e.  from 
the  north. 

3134.  Instead  of  A  rdjaccvniupathuyo0 
which  gives  no  proper  sense,  read,  perhaps, 
rdjaca  m  lima  thdyo  ° . 
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fashion  they  tell  that  which  makes  him  feel  ashamed.  They  boastfully  say  hard 
things  which  cut  to  the  quick,  such  as  an  enemy  even  would  not  say.  Verily, 
whoever  are  embodiments  of  roguery  and  foolishness,  they  are  the  king’s  flatterers. 

3139.  The  buffoon  on  the  dancing  stage;  the  patchwork  poet  ( kanthdkav! )  in 
the  streets,  where  pungent  stories  [circulate]  ;  the  dog  which  guards  the  cow-pen 
in  the  courtyard  of  his  own  place ;  the  IchatdJcu  (?)  in  his  hole  on  the  mountain  ; 
and  the  parasite  in  the  royal  palace, — they  all  verily  display  skill  in  acting  as 
heroes  [in  attacks]  on  cakes  (i.e.  as  cowards).  Elsewhere,  0  wonder,  they  behave 
like  the  tortoise  when  it  is  dragged  out  of  the  lake. 

ollO.  The  daylight  then  quickly  took  rest  upon  the  height  of  the  lofty 
mountain  (lismdbhrt)  whose  heat  had  ceased  when  the  force  of  the  sun  passed. 

3141.  The  sun  showed  his  red  disc  while  his  rays  were  mingling  with  that  of 
his  brother  Anuru  (the  Dawn),  and  were  resting  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

3142.  The  goddess  of  the  dawn  (Samdhya),  appearing  as  mediator  in 
front  of  day  and  night,  received  worship  from,  the  people  who  stood  with  hands 
folded. 

3143.  As  the  moon  (raj an)  was  about  to  rise  (or,  as  the  king  was  about  to  be 
successful),  the  tusks  of  the  elephants  showed  blisters,  the  pores  of  the  moon-stones 
opened  [to  emit  moisture],  and  the  ocean  began  to  swell  [in  tide]. 

3144.  The  bees  deprived  of  their  double  sustenance  (the  lotus-honey  and  the 
elephants’  temple-juice)  took  their  place  [for  the  night]  only  on  the  elephants’ 
temples  as  the  lotuses  were  [closed]  in  dejection. 

3145.  The  ministers  who  did  not  see  the  end  of  the  affair,  and  who  were  in  a 
critical  situation,  stood  in  anxiety  with  their  troops  on  the  river  bank. 

3146.  Nowhere  there  appeared  to  them  a  firm  foothold.  As  to  those  who  are 
carried  off  by  a  current,  everything  seemed  to  them  unstable  and  moving. 

3147.  In  Balahara,  who  was  stopping  on  the  other  bank,  there  rose  again 
and  again  the  desire  to  attack,  but  the  son  of  Salhana  stopped  him. 

3148.  The  small  force  wliich  the  ministers  had  [brought  thinking]  that  the 
affair  was  got  over,  could  have  been  easily  destroyed  by  the  powerful  [Balahara], 

3149.  As  in  the  City  on  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Vitastd  and  Sindhu,  thus  the  people  there  kept  moving  about  at  night  untired. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Night  preceding 
Bhoja  s  surrender. 


3139.  The  word  khatdku,  unknown  to  the 
dictionaries,  evidently  designates  some  animal. 

3140-41.  These  verses  permit  of  a  second 
interpretation  in  which  the  word  kymabhrt 
must  be  taken  as  ‘  king.’'  The  version  given 
above  is  the  one  intended  in  the  narrative. 
Similar  double  meanings  are  contained  in  the 
other  verses,  giving  a  conventional  description 
of  the  nightfall. 


3142.  There  is  a  lacuna  of  two  syllables  in 
this  line.  An  allusion  to  Queen  Kalhanika  is 
intended. 

3149.  People  who  are  about  to  visit  the 
Kasmir  Prayaga  (see  Note  /,  v.  97-100),  start 
in  boats  during  the  night  from  STinagar,  so  as 
to  reach  the  Tirtha  in  the  morning. 

For  tatlui  tathd°  correct  tat  ha  tatrd0. 
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JaYASIMHA 

(a.d.  1128-49). 


Bhoja  s  arrival  in 
royal  camp. 


3150.  Tlie  Bajaputras  had  been  intricated  by  letters  which  [officials]  of  the 
outer  and  inner  courts,  led  on  by  various  persons,  had  sent  to  break  up  the 
combination  of  the  Damaras. 

3151.  His  deceitful  followers  could  not  make  the  brave  [Bhoja]  abandon  his 
courage  or  firm  resolve,  though  they  raised  tumultuous  scenes. 

3152-3154.  Bhoja  did  not  trust  the  assembled  chiefs,  and  calmly  reflected  :  “If 
this  [Balahara]  is  treated  with  neglect  then  he  might,  in  his  anger,  make  a  sudden 
attack  and  cause  a  great  misfortune ;  and  if  he  has  once  begun  the  slaughter, 
then  the  Damaras  ( dasyu )  would  gather  from  all  sides  like  Brahmans  [assem¬ 
bling  for  a  Prayopavesa].”  Therefore  he  pretended  to  be  prepared  for  acting 
treacherously  and  conciliated  Balahara  by  saying :  “  Let  us  carry  out  the  attack 
when  the  night  has  passed.” 

3155.  From  kind  consideration  for  the  fact  that  the  chiefs  who  had  come  for 
his  sake,  had  no  food,  this  scion  of  a  noble  race  also  did  not  eat. 

3156.  The  ministers,  however,  full  of  diffidence,  did  not  know  that  his  opinion 
did  not  differ  from  theirs,  and  thought  that  he  was  acting  perfidiously. 

3157.  Even  the  darting  of  the  fishes,  when  the  birds  were  stretching  out 
their  wings,  made  them  think  that  the  enemy  was  rushing  forth  to  a  close  attack. 

3158.  Absorbed  in  [thoughts  over]  their  discomfiture  they  believed  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  there  was  no  one  in  trouble  but  the  Cakravaka-birds. 

3159.  As  Kama’s  monkey-spy  (Hanumat)  was  helped  to  cross  the  ocean  by  his 
father,  the  wind,  so  the  wind  enabled  their  spies  to  cross  the  stream. 

3160.  These  [spies]  passed  the  night  awake,  keeping  close  to  the  enemies, 
whose  ears  were  deafened  by  the  sound  of  the  trees  on  the  banks  [moving  in  the 
wind]. 

3161-3165.  At  daybreak,  when  the  ray-bundles  of  the  rising  sun  had  not  yet 
removed  the  illusion  of  a  golden  lotus  [placed]  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
when  the  night-dew  had  not  yet  dried  up  from  the  eye-like  buds  of  the  plants  which 
thus  seemed  to  lament  the  solitary  sight  of  the  Cakravakas, — they  saw  a  youth 
who  had  arrived  on  the  river-bank,  carried  in  a  litter,  and  was  coming  towards 
them,  beautifully  dressed,  and  carrying  a  battle-axe.  Accompanied  by  a  few  men 
on  foot,  he  had  just  got  out  from  the  edge  of  the  forest.  He  was  driving  on  the 
litter-carriers  by  touching  their  heads  with  his  foot.  The  Damara-soldiers  who 


3150.  The  purport  of  this  verse  is  not 
certain. 

3153.  There  is  a  small  lacuna  in  this 
verse,  as  also  in  3159,  3163. 

3155.  In  order  to  get  some  sense  into 
this  corrupt  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
the  correction  of  the  Calc.  Ed.,  as  shown  in 
note  of  Ed. 


3156.  Correct,  perhaps,  scamatyavaimcd- 
yam  for  A  samatydvaimatyam. 

3157.  The  text  of  this  verse  is  not  in 
order,  but  the  purport  must  be  as  above. 

3163.  The  comparison  of  verse  3165 
shows  that  A  yuddhyavdhdn  is  a  corruption 
for  yuyyacdhdn. 
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wished  to  hold  him  back,  he  was  driving  off  on  all  sides  in  ignominy,  by  his 
glances. 

3163.  When  they  saw  him,  with  his  forehead  bearing  a  mark  in  sandal- 
ointment  and  smeared  with  saffron,  they  knew  that  this  was  Bhoja  though  they  had 
not  seen  him  before. 

3167.  He  had  passed  the  night  beguiling  Rdjavadana  (Balahara),  and  after 
taking  sudden  leave  from  him  in  the  morning,  had  thus  come  before  them. 

3168.  When  his  litter  had  got  into  the  water,  Dhanya  and  the  rest  hastened 
towards  him,  from  the  other  side,  urging  on  their  horses,  and  joyfully  surrounded 
him. 

3169.  Then  there  arose  tumultuous  noise  in  both  camps,  in  the  one  of  loud 
laments,  in  the  other  of  joyful  shouts. 

3170.  The  Damaras  rushed  forth  from  all  directions  on  hearing  the  shouting, 
in  the  belief  that  there  was  fighting.  When  they  saw  that  he  was  siding  with  the 
opponents  they  beat  their  heads. 

3171.  Dhanya  and  the  other  [ministers]  gave  him  an  honourable  reception, 
which  was  accompanied  by  laudatory  addresses,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
embarrassing,  and  in  which  all  kept  their  proper  places. 

3172.  Restraining  the  heart’s  joy  which  was  overflowing  with  might  on  all 
sides,  Dhanya  then  praised  him  in  various  ways  and  said : 

3173.  “  0  prince,  this  earth  is  purified  by  you  who  are  of  a  firm  character,  and 
are  the  abode  of  the  wise  ( sumanas ),  as  it  is  by  Mount  Meru  [which  is  firm  and 
the  abode  of  the  gods  ( sumanas)\ ” 

f  3174.  “Your  word  (gau)  which  remains  of  all  words  unaltered,  surpasses 

% 

the  milk  of  the  milk-ocean  which  is  subject  to  changes.” 

3175.  “Who  hut  you  has  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  midst  of  the  base 
and  joining  those  of  his  own  race,  like  a  male  Kokila?  ” 

3176.  “  After  you  have  first  opened  up  the  road  of  righteous  conduct,  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  in  [your]  wake  we  move  further.” 

3177.  When  he  had  given  replies  to  these  and  other  lengthy  addresses,  they 
put  him  on  a  horse  which  was  proudly  capering,  and  led  him  away  with 
praises. 

3178.  The  Lavanyas  then  followed  him  with  shouts  for  some  Krosas,  just  as 
the  crows  [follow]  croaking  the  Kokila.  which  is  being  taken  away  by  his  own  kind. 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128- 40). 


3166.  See  regarding  the  use  of  saffron- 
paint,  vi.  120. 

3174. -  The  word  vasan  is  evidently  corrupt 
and  has  been  left  untranslated. 

3175.  The  Kokila  bird  is  supposed  to  be 


brought  up  by  the  crow  and  to  return  to  his 
own  kind  when  grown  up. 

3178.  Correct  in  Ed.  krosan  for  krosan 
which  is  a  misprint. 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


B.'toja  makes  peace 
with  Jayasiriiha 
(a.d.  1145). 


3179.  Thus  on  the  tenth  day  of  Jyaistha  of  the  year  [of  the  Laukika  era 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  twenty-one  (a.d.  1145)  the  king  won  over  that 
[prince]  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

3180.  The  queen  greeted  him  like  a  dear  son  when  he  saluted  her  on  his 
arrival,  and  as  his'  attendants  were  tired,  arranged  for  his  food. 

3181.  On  seeing  him  endowed  with  many  qualities  which  were  befitting  one  of 
the  lunar  race,  she  who  had  not  known  him  before,  thought  that  her  eyes  deceived 
her. 

3182.  Judging  from  her  truthfulness,  kindness,  gracefulness  and  other  natural 
good  qualities,  he  knew  that  the  king  [too]  was  of  an  immaculate  character. 

3183.  The  colour  of  the  face  indicates  the  mental  disposition,  the  splendour 
of  the  gate  the  wealth  of  the  house,  and  the  conduct  of  the  wife  the  character  of 
the  husband. 

3184.  When  in  the  evening  he  showed  signs  of  being  tired  by  the  journey 
and  was  preparing  to  move  away,  no  one  from  consideration  said  to  him :  “  Go 
before  the  king.” 

3185.  Then  the  ministers  who  had  somehow  retained  their  objections  to 
acting  as  mediators  (?),  said  to  him :  “  The  king  whose  jealousy  is  not  allayed, 
wished  tc  give  you  an  order.” 

3186.  This  word  which  was  like  an  introduction  to  the  order  :  “  Go  before 
the  king,”  stuck  in  the  orifice  of  his  ear  like  a  spike. 

3187.  For  a  long  time  he  [felt]  as  if  cut  to  the  quick,  and  when  he  recovered 
his  calm,  he  noticed  that  the  firm  resolve  of  the  mediators  had  from  kind  regard 
stopped  at  their  lips. 

3188.  When  he  was  speaking  bitterly  as  if  he  wished  to  give  up  his  life, 
they  allayed  his  agitation  by  conciliatory  words,  while  bending  down  their  heads 
attentively. 

3189.  Nobody  believed  that  he  could  by  a  [right]  answer  change  his 
(Bhoja’s)  demeanour  which,  though  unfriendly,  was  appropriate  and  eloquent. 

3190.  Thereupon  the  brave  Dhanya  spoke  tenderly,  while  the  glitter  of  his 
teeth  seemed  to  display  the  devotion  to  his  lord  which  filled  his  heart. 

[3191-3200.  Dhanya  represents  to  Bhoja  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  completion 


3185.  The  translation  of  this  verso  is 
doubtful.  I  have  followed  the  reading  of 
A  tvd<lik?ur,  correcting  asantersyo  for  A 
aeanter§yo. 

3186-88.  We  have  here  a  somewhat 
obscure  account  of  what  takes  place  after 
Bhoja’s  arrival  at  the  queen's  camp  at  Tara- 
mi'daka.  Bhoja  apparently  pretends  to  be 
tired  by  his  march  from  the  place  of  meeting, 


and  wishes  to  get  away  again  without  going  to 
see  the  king.  When  told  that  the  king  expects 
him,  he  takes  offence  and  thinks  himself  be¬ 
trayed.  Thereupon  the  ministers  again  feel 
alarmed. 

Dhanya’s  tender  speech  subsequently  allays 
these  mutual  misunderstandings,  and  induces 
Bhoja  to  start  again  for  the  city. 
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ol'  their  pact  that  he  should  see  the  king.  The  latter’s  virtues  are  praised,  and 
life  at  his  court  described  as  high  fortune.  If  Bhoja  can  find  there  happiness  by 
the  side  of  his  relative,  there  is  no  reason  for  him  to  seek  shelter  with  other 
rulers.] 

3201.  Though  he  was  unable  to  refute  this  able  speech  adequately,  and 
had  abandoned  the  small  remnant  of  his  guile,  yet  he  showed  reluctance  to  start. 

3202.  When,  [however,]  he  saw  everywhere  on  the  road  the  inhabitants 
singing  his  praises,  his  mind  became  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  acting 
rightly. 

3203.  The  dust  rising  from  the  feet  of  the  foot-soldiers  made  it  appear  as  if 
the  earth  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  sky. 

f  3204.  Bhoja . was  reflecting :  “  Shall  I  get  to  the  king  ? 

Will  not  intriguing  enemies  oppose  my  seeing  him?” 

f  3205.  “Who  obtains  in  the  residence  of  rulers . an  oppor¬ 

tunity  for  showing  his  great  qualities  without  meeting  between  with  the  obstruction 
of  parasites  ?  ” 

t  320d.  “  The  stream  of  the  Himalaya-waters  (Ganga)  has  flown  forth  with 

the  hope  that  owing  to  the  coolness  it  brings,  it  would  be  welcome  to  the  ocean, 
which  suffers  from  the  submarine  fire.  But  at  the  very  time  the  stream  falls  into 

the  ocean,  it  is  swallowed  up  by  the  sea-monsters  and . [fails  in 

its  hope].” 

3207.  Benumbed  by  such  and  similar  reflections  he  did  not  notice  the  commo¬ 
tion  of  the  town  and  the  rest,  and  knew  that  the  palace  was  near  only  when  the 
soldiers  stopped  their  horses. 

f  3208-3212.  The  king  standing  on  a  high  mansion  and  surrounded  by  the 
ministers,  looked  at  him  as  he  was  coming  up  after  descending  from  his  horse. 

.  He  was  neither  very  tall  nor  very  small.  His  face  was 

darkened  by  the  sun-rays.  His  body  was  of  yellowish  colour  like  the  pericarp  of 
the  lotus  and  very  languid.  His  shoulders  were  thick  set  like  the  hump  of  a  bull 
and  his  chest  broad.  His  not  very  large  beard  let  the  length  of  his  cheeks  and 
neck  be  seen.  He  had  a  high  nose  and  lips  [red]  like  the  ripe  Bimba  fruit. 

llis  forehead  was  broad  and  not  projecting .  He  moved  with 

a  firm,  grave  step.  His  garments  and  head-dress  were  properly  fitted,  and  sandal- 


ointment  . [marked  his  forehead]  with  a  line  which  white  like 

the  moon . reached  up  to  the  parting  of  the  hair. 


Jaya.nimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Bhoja  s  reception  by 
the  king. 


3204-6.  These  verses  and  those  subse-  3212.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  hannyast/ia/j, 
quently  marked  with  an  f,  show  small  lacunce  for  hannyasthci°. 
of  two  to  four  Aksaras. 


Jay  a  sn'i  ha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 
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3213.  Then  sought  by  the  king’s  eye  which  opened  wide  with  kindliness,  he 
ascended  to  the  assembly-hall  which  was  thronged  by  people  raising  their  necks 
in  curiosity. 

3214.  After  letting  himself'  down  before  the  king  lie  touched  his  feet  with  his 
hand,  and  taking  the  dagger  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  placed  it  before  the 
throne. 

3215.  Thereupon  the  king  put  his  hand  which  bore  the  [cliiromantic  sign  of  ] 
betel-pepper,  with  two  fingers  outstretched,  under  his  chin,  and  spoke : 

3216.  “  You  have  not  been  taken  fighting,  nor  are  you  now  a  captive.  Why 
then  should  we  accept,  0  my  dear,  the  weapon  you  hand  up  ?  ” 

3217.  He  replied  to  the  king  :  “  Sire,  a  weapon  is  carried  to  protect  one’s 
lord  or  for  one’s  own  safety.” 

3218.  “While  your  Majesty  protects  the  seven  oceans  by  the  fire  of  your 
glory,  one  sees  but  scant  occasion  for  [using]  one’s  sword.” 

3219.  _  “  The  service  of  the  lord’s  feet  is  a  protection  even  for  the  other 
world.  Then  what  need  is  there  for  other  means  of  protection  in  this  world?  ” 

3220.  The  king  answered  him  .  “  In  this  competition  of  truthfulness  you  are 
now,  as  it  were,  the  winning  party.  No  more  can  be  done  [by  us].” 

3221.  Tihoja  then  spoke:  “I  do  not  say  anything  now  for  gaining  the  lord’s 
kindness,  or  for  the  sake  of  compliment  except  what  I  see.” 

3222.  “  What  evil  have  I  not  thought,  what  harm  not  done  to  you  ?  What 
has  not  come  off,  that  remained  unknown.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.” 

3223.  “  You,  whom  we  with  eyes  of  leather  took  for  one  of  ordinary 
origin,  are  you  not  one  of  the  prime  causes  ( kdrana )  who  has  somehow  come  to 
light  in  Media's  race  ?  ” 

t  3224.  “  Whenever,  0  king,  we  thought  of  doing  you  injury,  then  each  time 

the  earth  mightily . ” 

3225.  “  What  brilliant  glory  poets  can  conceive  in  their  imagination,  such, 
0  king,  we  have  seen  as  yours  in  reality.” 

3226.  “  The  heat  which  your  glory  creates,  has  not  left  me  on  the  mountain 
height,  not  in  the  gorge,  not  in  the  cleft,  not  in  the  snow  or  in  the  thicket.” 

3227.  “  Seeking  from  afar  your  shelter  ever  since,  I  was  not  able  to  make  my 
reverent  homage,  0  king,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  compact  or  other  [agreement].” 

f  3228.  “Whatever . I  have  then  done  filled  with  a  desire 

for  peace,  that  was  done  merely  to  show  that  I  existed,  not  from  obstinate  desire  of 
strife.” 

3229.  “  Owing  to  our  connection  with  you  we  are  honoured  by  the  rulers  in 


3229.  Compare  note  iv.  416  sq. 
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all  regions.  The  glass  bottle  is  valued  by  the  people  because  it  lias  contained  Ganga 
water.” 

3230.  “  To  this  day  the  appellation  S'ahi  throws  its  lustre  on  a  numberless 

host  of  Ksattriyas  abroad  who  trace  their  origin  to  that  [royal  family].” 

t  3231.  “Even  when  the  league  of  hill-chiefs  was  set  against  you  . . 

f  3232.  When  after  such . [eulogies]  he  had  said  :  “  Otherwise, 

the  lord  is  the  authority,”  he  again  touched  the  king’s  feet  with  his  head. 

3233.  When  then  his  head-dress  slipped  off  in  bowing,  the  king  placed  his 
own  head-dress  on  him  as  he  got  up. 

3234.  With  kind  words  the  king  put  his  own  dagger  and  that  one  which 
Bhoja  had  laid  down,  into  the  latter’s  lap,  and  with  calm  thoughtfulness  said  to  him 
when  he  remonstrated : 

3235.  “  You  should  wear  these  two  [daggers]  I  have  given  you  or  keep  them 
in  honour.  Do  not  refuse  to  take  the  weapons,  but  do  my  will.” 

3236.  When  the . [king]  whose  order  had  to  be  obeyed, 

thus  insisted,  he  knowing  [how  to  act  on  each]  occasion,  complied  with 
the  king’s  desire,  and  after  saluting  him  respectfully  put  the  two  daggers  by 
his  side. 

3237.  Then  the  king  at  once  abandoned  all  reserve  and  treated  him  with  jests 
and  kindly  words,  as  if  he  had  been  about  him  for  a  long  time. 

f  3238-3239.  Then  the  wise  Dhanya  entered  besides, . and  after 

making  his  obeisance  paid  his  reverence  [to  the  king  by  saying]  :  “  Neither  life 
nor  wealth  has  value  now  for  us,  0  king,  apart  from  the  [delight  of]  hearing 
about  your  virtues  ;  but  [of  value  is]  constant  kindliness  on  our  lord’s  part.  This 
you  may  remember,  0  king.” 

3240.  The  king  replied  :  “What  we  think  about  him  (Bhoja),  could  even  if 
expressed,  not  be  realized.” 

3241.  After  discoursing  for  a  short  time  on  various  topics,  the  king  went  from 
there  to  the  residence  of  [the  queen]  Raddddevi. 

3242.  When  after  making  his  bow  he  looked  at  her  who  was  distinguished  by 
kind  disposition  and  other  good  qualities,  he  thought  that  she  was  the  creeper 
yielding  all  wishes  ( halpalatd )  by  the  side  of  the  king,  who  was  the  tree  of  paradise 
( pdrijata ). 

3243.  “  He  deserves  to  be  honoured,  0  queen,  as  he  has  come  here  from 

3230.  Regarding  the  S'ahi  dynasty,  see  other  chiefs  nothing  but  misery  ( kadanndsana ) 

notes  v.  162-155  ( J ) ;  vii.  47.  resulted  for  him. 

3231.  The  text  of  this  verso  is  hopelessly  3238-39.  The  text  of  these  verses  is 
corrupt.  Bhoja  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  evidently  not  in  order. 

even  during  the  coalition  of  the  Darad  and 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Bhoja  presented  to 
queens. 


Jayasimiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


B/ioju's  conduct  at 
court. 
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kindness  and  family  attachment.”  rl  lms  spoke  the  king,  and  his  consort  said  :  “  We 
place  him  above  our  sons.” 

3244.  Full  of  kind  attention  he  then  proceeded  in  B hojas  company  also  to 
the  apartments  of  the  queen  [Kalhanika],  who  had  borne  the  weight  of  the 
business,  to  pay  her  honour. 

3245.  The  clever  queen  said,  with  a  smile  to  Bhoja  as  he  came  with  the  king: 
“  Now  at  once  you  have  become  a  trusted  friend  of  the  king.” 

3246.  Smiling  in  embarrassment  at  the  respectful  welcome  offered  by  her 
husband,  she,  in  her  reply,  also  said,  pointing  at  Bhoja  : 

3247.  “  0  my  noble  lord,  do  not  forget  that  solely  attached  to  his  honour,  he 
has  rejected  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  lias  followed  the  [guidance  of]  his  love  for 
his  relative.” 

3248.  “  Those  who,  like  you,  are  the  lotus  [ornaments]  of  their  families,  should 
do  better  than  the  lotus-flowers  which  daily  growing  cease  to  touch  the  water,  their 
former  benefactor.” 

3249.  “  If  he  had  not  come,  we,  sinking  under  the  troubles  of  the  affairs,  could 
neither  have  preserved  our  honour  nor  have  returned.” 

3250.  “  If  the  tree  which  protects  the  river-bank,  falls  in  the  flood,  the  creeper 
which  lives  upon  it,  surely  follows.” 

3251.  “  The  subservience  of  [a  wife’s]  life  to  the  husband’s  affairs  must 
go  so  far  that  there  should  be  [for  her]  no  thought  of  otherwise  protecting 
herself.” 

3252.  The  king  replied  to  her  :  “  0  queen,  you  who  are  the  witness  of  all  my 
actions,  know  that  also  my  determination  is  the  same  in  this  respect  [as  stated  by 
you].” 

3253.  “My  soul  has  not  found  rest  to  this  day  even  for  having  punished 
Sujji  a. id  Malldrjuna,  though  they  were  guilty.” 

3254.  When  the  king  asked  him  to  stop  in  a  splendid  building  along  with  his 
fobowers,  Bhoja  thought  that  he  could  not  take  his  residence  permanently  elsewhere 
but  in  the  palace. 

3255.  For  he  believed  that  if  he  would  live  at  a  distance  and  unwatched, 
not  seeing  the  king  continually,  he  would  not  be  able  to  propitiate  the  latter. 

-f-  3256.  He  took  guards  from  the  king  and  permanently  arranged . 

3257.  The  king  was  pleased  by  noticing  his  conduct,  and  let  him  have  then  a 
completely  fitted-up  residence  within  the  palace. 

3252.  For  A  pratipattyam  correct  with  3256.  The  second  half  of  this  line  is  cor- 
Durgapr.  pratipat tim.  For  A  tvtim  apya  .  .  ,  rapt  and  has  been  left  untranslated. 

I  now  emend  tvam  apyatra , 
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3258.  The  king,  though  so  much  beset  by  his  own  servants  and  others  whose 
attachment  was  fostered  by  self-interest,  became  attached  to  him  (Bhoja)  as  if  he 
had  been  with  him  for  a  long  time. 

3259.  When  it  was  the  time  for  meals,  for  the  inspection  of  curious  things, 
and  on  other  [occasions],  the  king  remembered  him  like  a  dear  son  and  had  him 
called  by  messengers. 

3260.  .At  meals  he  put  him  on  his  right  side  from  regard  for  his  relationship, 
and  did  not  fail  to  send  him  dishes  which  he  had  himself  touched  and  tasted,  and 
the  like. 

f  3261.  He  (Bhoja)  showed . such  unfeigned  affection 

that  the  child  sons  [of  the  king]  played  with  him  as  with  a  relative. 

3262.  In  the  same  way  as  he  observed  this  open  conduct  thus,  too,  the  king, 
along  with  his  court,  placed  unqualified  trust  [in  him]. 

3263.  He  indicated  [to  the  king]  those  persons  of  the  inner  court  who  had 
shown  disaffection  during  their  conflict,  and  thus  helped  the  king  to  rid  himself 
of  [those  w'ho  felt]  indifference  for  him,  and  from  many  enemies. 

3264.  Giving  unsophisticated  attention  to  matters  of  business  in  the  assemblies 
he  showed  that  he  was  neither  dull  nor  violent  nor  a  hypocrite. 

3265.  If  an  action  of  the  king  failed  through  some  error,  or  was  inadequate  or 
too  far-reaching,  he  did  not  keep  his  attention  on  it,  as  a  wretched  poetaster  [on 
defects  in  the  work]  of  a  great  poet. 

•f  3266.  He  did  not  boast  with  tales  of  bravery . ,  and  if 

asked  incidentally  about  former  events,  did  not  enlarge  on  his  account. 

+  3267.  Those  who . by  making  flattering  remarks  about 

him  as  being  equal  to  the  lord  (Jayasimha),  of  the  same  race,  etc.,  he  silenced  by  his 
firm  proud  looks. 

3268.  So  deep  was  his  character,  that  even  in  immediate  contact  intriguers, 
jesters,  slanderers,  and  the  like  could  not  fathom  it. 

•f*  3269.  At  the  very  time  when  darkness,  commotions,  and  other  [circum¬ 
stances]  would  upset  people,  he . would  go  to  [his]  house 

and  feel  no  fear. 

3270.  When  the  king,  from  growing  confidence,  lightened  his  hold  on  him,  he, 
like  a  well-trained  horse,  would  not  run  away. 

3271.  Though  moving  everywhere  else  in  front  [of  the  king],  he  remained 
behind,  even  without  being  required  to  do  so,  when  the  king  went  into  the  ladies’ 
apartments  and  the  council-chamber. 

j*  3272.  Always  doubtful  in  his  mind,  he  expressed  his  requests  for  what 

was  proper  for  him  to  get,  in  person . and  thus  avoided 

making  use  of  others. 
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.  .  Even  wliat  lie  had  dreamt  he  would  not  keen 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Attack  on  TnllaJca. 


f  3273. 
from  the  king. 

3274.  The  mutual  slanders  of  ministers,  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  and  others  he 
did  not  reproduce,  hut  forgot  them  like  an  evil  dream. 

3275.  Though  he  would  respond  with  full  comprehension  to  what  was  being 
said  in  the  gatherings  of  hardy  jokers,  yet  he  would  inwardly  express  his  thorough 
contempt  for  the  buffoons  (?). 

3276.  By  such  conduct  that  pure-minded  [prince]  caused  in  time  greater 
pleasure  to  the  judicious  and  affectionate  king  than  even  his  sons. 

3277.  Thus  king  [Jayajsvmha  prepared  a  new  bridge  leading  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  his  dynasty,  such  a  one  as  the  princes  of  the  Kali  period  find  it  difficult  to 
cross  by. 

•f*  3278.  The  king  after  thus  overcoming  all  calamities,  thought  then  of 

Trillaha . 

3279.  The  latter  delayed,  thinking  that  flight  at  the  time  when  the  routes 
over  the  mountains  were  free  of  snow,  was  impossible  as  an  act  of  cowardice 
incompatible  with  courage. 

3280.  Then  while  he  was  wisely  waiting  for  the  right  time  for  his  journey, 
SaTjapcila  thoughtlessly  began  an  attack. 

3281.  He  (Sanjapala)  who  had  only  few  good  soldiers  from  the  capital,  but  a 
large  number  of  troops  from  Devamrasa,  took  up  a  position  at  Marta n (la. 

3282.  He  did  not  consider  in  his  self-assurance  that  that  locality  offered  no 
obstacle  to  the  enemies,  and  that  the  soldiers  from  outside  [the  capital]  were 
unreliable. 

3283.  Tr  illaka's  followers,  though  unprovided  with  arrows,  fought  by  his  side 
and  showed  no  lack  of  courage. 

3284.  While  they  (Sanjapiila’s  troops)  with  full  might  were  attacking  there, 
another  Dilmara,  the  Lavanya  (Trillaka)  with  a  numberless  host  fell  upon  them 
with  fury. 

3285.  Thereupon  all  those  from  Devasarasa,  loaded  with  plundered  wealth, 
deserted  Sanjapala  and  fled. 

3286.  While  everything  was  submerged  by  the  [flood  of  the]  enemies, 
which  was  like  the  deluge  at  the  end  of  the  world,  only  the  soldiers  from  the 
capital  stood  out  high  like  great  mountains. 


3273.  The  interpretation  of  the  first  half 
of  this  line  is  doubtful. 

3278.  Read  trillakam  for  trillakas. 

3279.  The  translation  of  this  line  is 
doubtful. 


3281.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  °sodbhavaih 
for  ° sodbhataih. 

3282.  For  Martamla  compare  note  iv. 
192, 
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3287.  Long  they  held  out  in  that  battle  against  the  enemy’s  fury,  while  the  sun 
burned  with  fierce  heat,  and  then  fell  in  different  places  after  killing  many  enemies. 

3288.  When  all  the  brave  men  had  been  slain  in  that  fight,  the  sun  (Martanda) 
himself  received  many  hurts  from  those  who  broke  into  his  disc  [to  become]  his 
own  [inhabitants]. 

3289.  In  the  battle  Gaydpdla,  Sanjap  ala's  son,  distinguished  himself.  Though 
three  horses  were  killed  [under  him]  yet  owing  to  his  cleverness  he  was  never  seen 
on  foot. 

3290.  His  younger  brother  Jarja,  yet  a  hoy,  whose  first  fight  that  was, 
astonished  [by  his  courage]  brave  men  who  had  seen  many  great  battles. 

3291.  The  right  arm  of  the  commander-in-chief  (Sanjapala)  could  not  effect  as 
much  as  his  left  did.  The  sun  [merely]  causes  heat  to  the  great  elephants,  but 
the  moon  breaks  their  tusks. 

3292.  Riding  on  his  horse  and  making  the  sword  with  his  one  hand  glisten, 
he  resembled  a  forest-fire  with  its  column  of  smoke  on  a  winged  mountain. 

-f-  3293.  But  in  the  tumult  of  the  fight  his  horse  found  the  way  blocked 
. and  on  being  wounded  by  arrows  threw  him  off. 

3294.  From  the  shock  of  falling  with  his  heavy  armour  on  the  hard  ground, 
he  became  senseless,  and  thus  his  two  sons  carried  him  off  out  of  the  enemy’s  midst. 

3295.  As  the  whole  force  was  completely  routed,  they  put  him  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  temple  of  Martanda  without  being  noticed  by  the  enemy,  and  then 
fled. 

f  3296.  The  king  set  out  with  large  forces  which  would  easily  overpower 
the  Damara  (Trillaka),  and . blocked  him  up  in  that  position. 

32p7.  When  the  king  had  reached  Vijayaksetra,  Sanjapala,  after  shaking  off 
his  besiegers,  burned  the  residence  of  the  Lavanya. 

3298.  Though  the  latter  had  got  into  such  a  situation  by  the  king’s  angry 
frowns,  yet  he  felt  no  want,  as  he  found  it  easy  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  land  in 
the  various  mountain  valleys. 

3299.  Separated  from  his  associates  and  family  he  heard  reproaches  from  his 
followers,  who  showed  that  wisdom  which  is  easily  acquired  in  misfortune. 


jAYASIlfHA 

(a.d.  1128-49). 


Encounter  at 
Martanda. 


3288.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  bhindanair 
for  A  vindanair.  ?  in  S'arada  characters  is 
easily  confused  with  W  and  the  latter  often 
written  by  mistake  for  (comp.  e.g.  viii. 
3204  vipralambakaih). 

Those  who  fall  bravely  in  battle  are  re¬ 
ceived  after  death  in  the  world  of  the  sun. 
An  allusion  is  intended  also  to  those  who  after 
the  defeat  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Martanda ;  comp.  viii.  3295. 

VOL.  II. 


3291.  For  Safijapala’s  appointment  as 
kampanapati,  comp.  viii.  2190  and  note  viii.  2420. 
He  had  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  attack  on 
Rilhana’s  brother ;  comp.  viii.  2166. 

3295.  Regarding  the  great  quadrangle  of 
the  Martanda  temple,  compare  note  iv. 
192. 

3297.  Regarding  Trillaka’s  residence, 
compare  note  viii.  2808. 
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Jayasixiia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Gulliann  crowned  at 
Lohara. 


Rising  of  Udjitvadumi. 


f  3300.  Then,  finding  no  support,  he  cut  off’  his  finger  and . 

begged  off  his  own  head  from  the  king’s  wrath  as  [one  might  beg]  a  fruit  from  a 
monkey. 

3301.  The  illustrious  king  then  had  Gulhana,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  born 
from  [Queen]  Raddadevi,  crowned  as  ruler  of  Loliara. 

3302.  The  prince,  though  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  surpassed  by  his 
good  qualities  older  rulers,  just  as  the  young  mango  shoot  [surpasses]  the  old  trees. 

3303.  The  light  of  the  rubies  [worn]  on  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  [who  did 
homage],  made  the  feet  of  the  queen  who  had  gone  to  crown  her  son,  appear  as  if 
dyed  red  with  lac. 

3304.  After  he  had  been  anointed  ( abhisikta )  the  clouds  poured  water  over  the 
earth  which  had  been  dried  by  a  long  drought,  just  as  if  they  had  wished  to 
anoint  [the  earth]  as  a  queen. 

3305.  Rdjavadaua  wishing  to  raise  a  rebellion  again,  attacked  Jayacandra 
who  showed  alertness  in  carrying  out  the  king’s  orders. 

3306.  Accompanied  by  Naga’s  brother’s  son  (Losthaka)  he  defeated,  in  a 
defile,  the  pursuing  troops  of  the  son  of  Garga  (Jayacandra)  who  followed 
behind. 


3307.  The  son  of  Garga,  whom  this  defeat  had  made  look  downcast,  captured 
some  days  afterwards  the  leader  Losthaka,  the  son  of  Nciga’s  brother,  in  a  fight. 

3308.  Then  he  marched  rapidly  upon  Dinndgruma  which  had  not  been 
attacked  by  others  owing  to  its  inaccessible  position,  and  after  burning  it  got  off 
with  an  easy  victory. 

3309.  Even  thus  Rdjavadaua  did  not  lose  his  courage.  He  made  neither 

peace  nor  did  he  feel  enraged . 

3310.  Attacking  the  king  with  forces  which  diminished  day  by  day,  he 
suffered  repeated  reverses  before  Jayacandra. 


3300.  Regarding  the  cutting  of  a  finger  as  a 
mark  of  unconditional  surrender,  see  note  viii. 
1594.  The  simile  is  intended  to  show  that 
Trillaka  found  it  hard  to  get  his  pardon. 

3301.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  coin 
described  by  Cunningham,  Corns  of  Med. 
India,  p.  46  (pi.  v.  fig.  35),  which  bears  the 
legend  S'ri  Gulhana ,  was  struck  by  this  prince 
as  ruler  of  Lohara.  The  type  of  the  coin  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  very  common  copper 
pieces  of  Jayasiriiha. 

3304.  The  earth  is  often  represented  as 
the  wife  of  the  king,  hence  as  a  queen. 

3305  Jayacandra ,  son  of  Gargacandra, 
had  attached  himself  to  Jayasiriiha,  see 
viii.  2983. 


3306.  A  reference  to  the  next  line  shows 
that  Losthaka  was  on  Rajavadana’s  side,  as 
might  be  concluded  also  from  viii.  2987,  2998. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  emend  °sahito  for 
A  °sahitd. 

3306.  See  regarding  Losthaka,  viii. 
2996. 

3309.  I  am  unable  to  connect  the  words 
s'akyam  asya  viniryamam  with  the  rest  of  the 
yerse.  The  words  are  probably  corrupt. 

3310.  The  text  of  this  line  is  defective. 
For  nyapatan  we  have  to  read  nipatan 
(comp,  for  a  similar  error  viii.  3252).  The 
emendation  of  the  impossible  °nyavadhi- 
bhavat  is  uncertain. 
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3311.  Then  the  king,  the  reach  of  whose  nails  and  arms  was  unbounded,  had 
him  killed  in  a  fight  by  secretly  posted  bravos. 

3312.  The  cheek-line  of  his  [cut-off  ]  head  which  was  swinging  to  and  fro,  broke 
and  cut  up  at  once  the  tree  of  his  fortune  which  was  about  to  break  out  in  buds. 

3313.  The  king  upon  the  plea  (?)  of  exterminating  \the  race  of  Prthvlhara, 
put  also  Lothanu  to  death  by  secret  execution. 

3314.  Though  Triliaka  had  saved  him  when  once  before  he  had  been  invested, 
he  yet  fell  into  the  net  of  the  king’s  diplomacy. 

3315.  Mallahosthci,  Ksura,  Jayya,  Sarldacandra,  and  others  were  as  good  as 
dead  while  in  life,  and  died  oppressed  by  cruel  poverty. 

3316-3317.  The  Matlia  of  King  Ur.cala  had  remained  without  a  permanent 
endowment,  as  under  the  infatuation  arising  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  royal 
power,  he  had  not  thought  of  life  being  perishable.  For  this  [Matha]  which  [in  the 
meantime]  had  received  from  each  successive  king  such  provision  as  was  estimated, 
King  \Jciya]simha  as  the  continuator  of  the  dynasty  made  a  permanent  endowment. 

3318.  The  king  completed  the  Sulldvihara  founded  by  his  uncle,  and  three 
temples  of  his  father,  the  buildings  of  which  had  remained  half-finished. 

3319.  He,  of  his  own  impulse,  bestowed  villages,  [temple-]outfits  and  great 
market-buildings  upon  respectable  temple-Purohitas  ( parisadya )  and  other  persons 
of  his  liking. 

3320.  In  honour  ot  Candald,  a  moon-faced  lady  of  his  seraglio,  who  had  died, 
he  erected  a  Matha  provided  with  ample  means,  from  whose  do'or  no  guest  was 
turned  back. 

3321.  He  who  was  free  from  pride,  reconstructed  also,  larger  than  before,  the 
Matha  of  Suryamati  which  had  suffered  from  the  conflagrations  in  the  City. 

3322.  When,  then,  Sanjapala  departed  for  another  world,  the  king  put  his  son 
Gaydpdla  in  chief-command  of  the  army. 

3323.  ,He  (Sanjapala)  who  had  been  difficult  to  bear  with,  though  towards 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Death  of  Rdjuvudana , 
Lotkana  and  other 
rebels. 


Religious  endowments 
of  Jay asiih.hu . 


Death  of  Sanjapala. 


3312.  The  text  is  not  in  order,  and  the 
above  translation  is  based  on  a  conjectural 
emendation. 

3313.  For  Lothana,  a  son  of  Prthvihara, 
see  note  viii.  2496. 

3315.  For  Mallakostha,  the  Lavanya  from 
Lahara,  see  viii.  517,  588,  etc. 

Jayya  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Jayyaka  mentioned,  viii.  1131.  For  Saddacan- 
dra,  see  viii.  643. 

3310-17.  Compare  regarding  this  founda¬ 
tion  of  TJccala ,  viii.  243,  249.  The  last-named 
passage  shows  that  we  have  probably  to 
correct  here  vyayasthitau  and  vyayasthitim  for 
vyavasthitau,  vyavasthitim.  Or  is  vyavasthiti 


possibly  the  correct  form?  For  vyayasthiti  a3 
the  term  for  a  permanent  temple-endowment, 
see  v.  37  ;  vii.  952. 

3318.  For  the  Sulldvihara ,  see  viii.  248 ; 
for  Sussala’s  temples,  viii.  579. 

3319.  The  purport  of  this  verse  is 
clearly  as  given  above ;  but  the  wording  is 
scarcely  correct.  The  emendation  suggested 
in  the  Ed.  does  not  remove  the  difficulty.  The 
grant  of  shops  to  shrines  or  individuals  is  often 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  ;  comp.  e.g.  Epiyr. 
Ind.  i.  p.  118. 

3321.  For  the  Matha  of  Queen  Surya- 
mati-Subhata,  see  viii.  180. 
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Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Death  of  Dhanya. 


his  end  lie  had  become  of  softer  disposition, — was  forgotten  owing  to  his  son,  just 
as  the  heat  of  the  autumn  sun  [is  forgotten]  owing  to  the  cooling  moonlight. 

3324.  When  the  clouds  rise  at  the  trying  [season]  of  excessive  summer  heat,  the 
stream  shows  no  desire  for  the  increase  of  its  water,  as  it  sees  that  the  tree  on  its 
bank  which  shares  its  fortune,  is  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  sudden  stroke  of 
lightning. 

3325-3326.  When  that  jewel  of  kings  (?)  had  thoroughly  exterminated  his 
enemies,  there  died  Dhanya  who  had  enjoyed  his  exceptional  affection,  and  who 
during  the  troubles  from  Bhiksu's  death  to  Bhojus  defeat  had  borne  singly  the 
weight  of  the  king’s  affairs. 

f  3327 . . 

3328.  That  king  deserves  to  be  protected  even  at  the  cost  of  the  life  ot  all 
beings  whose  mind  is  firmly  bent  on  helping  his  subjects  when  they  sink  in  mis¬ 
fortune  at  every  step. 

3329.  The  grateful  king  did  not  leave  the  sick  [Dhanya’s]  side  when  his 
end  approached,  [but  remained]  even  without  taking  sleep  with  those  who  were 
praying  for  his  well-being. 

3330.  The  change  which  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  [king]  who  loved 
his  subjects,  on  account  of  the  minister’s  [death  ?],  gave,  [as  it  were,  fresh]  life  to 
the  people  in  this  worldly  existence. 

3331.  Then  there  arose  happiness  for  the  subjects  who  owing  to  the  demise  of 
kings  like  Mandhatr  had  fallen  into  misfortune. 

3332.  His  (Dhanya’s)  unobstructed  ministership  had  removed  all  difficulties 
for  the  young  king  when  the  land  was  overrun  by  pretenders. 

3333.  Time  is  the  powerful  [master]  of  conduct.  Who  does  not  by  its  will 
observe  or  forget  consistency  ?  The  vanquisher  of  Mura  (Visnu)  had  the  power  to 
support  the  earth  [in  his  incarnation]  as  the  serpent  [S'esa]  and  again  [in  his 
incarnation]  as  the  boar  (Varalia)  to  dig  her  up. 

3334.  He  who  had  become  prefect  of  the  City  ( nagarddhikrta )  after  the 


3326.  For  nrparate  which  gives  no  sense, 
I  emend  conjecturally  nr  pa  mine.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  line  is  defective. 

3327.  I  am  unable  to  give  a  translation 
or  to  guess  the  bearing  of  this  verse.  Its 
text  is  either  hopelessly  corrupt  or  taken 
from  a  different  context. 

3328.  Read  padepadevipanmagnaprajd0 . 

3330.  The  interpretation  of  this  verse 
is  doubtful.  K.  seems  to  say  that  the  king’s 
condolence  on  Dhanya’s  death  put  fresh  life 
into  his  subjects. 

3331.  For  Mdndlidtr,  see  note  iv.  641. 


3332.  This  verse  seems  to  have  been 
removed  from  its  proper  place  which  would 
have  been  after  3326. 

3333.  The  allusion  is  to  the  change  in 
Kularaja's  character  as  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses.  The  context  requires  clearly  the 
emendation  bhogitdydm  for  A  yogyataydm,  as 
suggested  by  Pt.  Govind  Kaul. 

3334.  A  reference  to  viii.  2190  shows 
that  the  city-prefect  here  meant  is  Kula- 
rdja,  the  murderer  of  Sujji.  It  is  curious 
that  this  personage  is  not  mentioned  here 
by  name.  Should  K.  have  had  private 
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ousting  of  Sujji,  had  at  first  remedied  abuses  which  had  been  rife  in  the  land  for  a 
long  time. 

3335.  The  use  of  cash  (dinncl rav y avahdra)  in  commercial  transactions  had 
fallen  into  abeyance  through  abuses ;  checking  those  [abuses]  which  caused  the 
disorder,  he  made  the  former  proceed  without  chicane. 

3336.  The  fine  which  used  to  be  levied  on  the  householders  in  the  case  of 
immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  married  woman,  was  abolished  by  him  after  [due] 
consideration. 

3337.  Thus  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  city-prefect,  he  exclusively 
promoted  the  people’s  welfare,  hut  [subsequently]  he  again  oppressed  them. 

*f*  3338.  He  persisted  in  punishing  many  persons,  on  the  allegation  that  they 
had  carnal  intercourse  with  dancing-girls  who  had  been  received  into  households 
as  wedded  wives. 

t  3339.  But  why  consider . [faults]  insignificant  like  chaff  ? 

There  was  nobody  like  him  in  respect  of  honesty  and  disinterestedness. 

f  3340.  Accommodating  himself  to  the  course  of  the  times  he  had  also  been  a 
follower  of  Bhihsu  and  Malldrjuna.  Yet  he  did  not  cease  to  serve  his  lord  nor  did 
he  destroy . those  two. 

3341.  Though  he  had  not  known  great  expenditure  in  the  time  of  his  power,  yet 
when  he  died,  he  did  not  leave  as  much  property  as  was  needed  for  his  last  rites. 

3342.  What  more  should  be  said  of  the  grateful  nature  of  the  king  ?  He 
treated  the  [surviving]  dependents  as  if  they  were  the  [dead]  who  had  returned  to 
life. 

3343-3344.  When  Dlianya  died  after  having  only  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  Vihara  which  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Bijjd[vihdra\  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
wife  Bijjd,  did  he  not  arrange  for  the  completion  of  the  building  which  remained 
[unfinished],  and  for  a  permanent  endowment  ? 

3345.  Even  those  who  [before]  lived  wholly  for  fighting,  acquired  by  the  king’s 
pious  conduct  an  eager  desire  for  good  deeds,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  religious  merits. 

3346-3348.  Prince  Sangiya,  the  younger  brother  of  Kamaliya,  consecrated  [a 


reasons  for  being  careful  in  his  remarks  on 
Kularaja  ? 

Sujjer  nirvapite  is  rather  strange  Sanskrit. 
If  the  text  of  this  final  portion  of  the  work 
did  not  show  so  frequent  deviations  from  good 
grammar,  we  might  safely  correct  Sujjau 
nirvapite. 

3335.  ’  The  text  in  the  second  half  of  this 
line  is  corrupt;  but  the  purport  clearly  as 
above.  With  the  reservation  indicated  in  the 


preceding  note,  we  might  read  tdm  bhramsa- 
kdrim  for  tain  bhramsakdrya. 

3339.  The  lacuna  kirn,  vo  .  .  .  lesdndm 
might  be  filled  by  reading  kim  vdparadhale0 . 

3345.  For  °vasavaih  correct  with  Dur- 
gapr.  °vasanaih  ;  for  pravrtte  read  pravrttam. 

3346-48.  Kamaliya  has  been  mentioned, 
viii.  1091,  as  the  son  of  Lavaraja,  a  chief  in 
the  Takka  territory.  K.  refers  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Panjab  after  the  Muhammadan 
conquest, 


Jayasimha 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Kularaja  s  administra 
tion  of  the  City. 


Religious  foundations 
under  Jt lyasimha. 
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Linga]  under  his  own  name.  He  was  born  from  a  race  of  Ksattriyas,  who  owing 
to  their  native  place  being  within  the  territory  of  the  Turuskas  had  learned 
nothing  but  cruelty,  to  maintain  themselves  amidst  the  mass  of  the  enemies,  and 
who  during  the  times  of  strife  when  King  S ussala  was  wholly  taken  up  with  fight¬ 
ing  his  adversaries,  had  found  employment  in  Kasmir. 

3349.  The  Bfma-linga  which  he  erected  by  the  bank  of  the  Vitastd,  makes  one 
think  of  the  Avimukta  [Tirtha]  rising  on  the  bank  of  the  celestial  river 
(Ganga). 

3350.  After  seeing  his  Matha,  which  is  adorned  by  ascetics,  the  desire  of 
viewing  Rudra’s  world  is  appeased. 

3351.  This  pure-minded  man,  though  he  was  one  of  our  time,  did  not  proceed 
to  plunder  other  foundations  and  to  make  grants  of  the  property  of  poor  people. 

3352.  Cintd,  the  wife  of  Udaya,  the  commander-in-chief,  adorned  the  bank  of 
the  Vitastd  by  a  Vihara. 

3353.  The  five  buildings  within  her  Vihara  appear  as  if  they  were  the  five 
high  fingers  of  the  upraised  arm  of  Law. 

3354.  Mankhaka,  Alamkdra’s  brother,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (sdvh- 
dhivigrahika) ,  distinguished  himself  by  erecting  a  shrine  of  S'rikantha  (S'iva) 
together  with  a  Matha. 

3355.  By  [the  foundation  of]  Mathas,  [the  grant  of]  Agraharas,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  temples  and  other  pious  works,  Suvianas,  the  younger  brother  of  Rilhana, 
became  the  latter’s  equal. 

3356.  He  built  a  Matha  at  Bhutesuara  and  one  at  Trigrami,  and  offered  to  the 
Pitrs  [at  the  one]  the  water  of  the  Kanalcavdhini  and  [at  the  other]  that  of  the 
Vitastd. 

3357-3358.  At  the  place  called  Kasyapdgdra,  where  the  river  rising  from  the 
Nila  [Naga]  turns  in  an  easterly  direction,  as  if  it  wished  to  rival  the  Ganga,  he 


3349.  Read  with  Durgapr.  °rudhdvi- 
mukta°  for  A  °rudhavimulda° . 

Avimukta  is  the  name  of  a  Tirtha  near 
Benares.  For  banalihya,  see  note  vii.  185. 

3354.  Mankhaka  or  Mahkha  is  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  iS'rlkwnthacavita  and  the 
Kosa  called  after  his  own  name ;  comp,  re¬ 
garding  him  and  his  chief  work,  Report, 
pp.  60  sqq.  For  Alamhd.ru,  his  brother,  see 
note  viii.  2423.  The  post  of  Samdhivigrahika 
was  held  by  the  latter,  when  Mahkha  wrote  his 
Kavya.  The  title  of  the  latter  (“  Srikantha's 
deeds  ”)  refers  to  S'iva  under  the  same  name 
which  K.  gives  for  the  Linga  erected  by 
Mahkha.  Regarding  Mahkha’s  acquaintance 
with  Kalliana,  see  the  Introduction. 

3356.  Kanakavdhim,  as  shown  in  notes 


i.  107,  150,  is  the  name  of  the  stream  flowing 
past  the  Tirtha  of  Bhutesvaru  (Buthtser),  now 
called  Kdnkanai. 

Regarding  Trigrami,  the  present  Trif/dm, 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  Vitasta  and 
Sindliu,  see  note  iii.  323.  The  Bdnasar  lake, 
near  Trigrami,  fed  by  the  Vitasta,  is  still 
visited  as  a  Tirtha  in  connection  with  the 
Kapalamocana  pilgrimage  ;  see  the  Mahatmya 
of  the  latter. 

3357.  Kasyapdgdra  is  nowhere  else  men¬ 
tioned.  The  river  meant  is  undoubtedly  the 
Vitastd ;  comp,  note  i.  28.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  indicate  any  part  of  the  latter’s  course 
within  Kasmir  where  the  river  can  be 
said  to  flow  to  the  east,  except  at  short 
bends. 
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erected  a  bridge  for  the  crossing  of  cows  and  others,  and  thus  accomplished  a  pious 
work  capable  of  helping  him  across  [the  ocean  of]  mundane  existence. 

3359.  In  the  City,  too,  he  built  a  shrine  of  S'iva,  named  after  himself,  and  a 
Matha  which  contains  a  large  number  of  perfect  S'iva[-lingas]. 

3360.  He  furnished  the  [shrine  of  S'iva]  Mammesvara  with  a  golden  Amalaka 
[ornament],  and  embellished  the  surroundings  of  the  Somatirtha  by  [bringing 
there]  water  and  [laying  out]  a  garden. 

3361.  In  this  dynasty  there  [were]  kings  who  deprived  ministers  of  their 
property,  life  and  the  rest,  from  envy  of  their  high  descent,  wealth  and  other 
[distinctions]. 

3362.  Even  the  divine  Indra  ejected  King  Mandhatr  from  heaven  in  angry 
jealousy,  because  of  his  having  occupied  his  new  throne. 

3363.  But  this  king  of  undimmed  intellect  thinks  it  an  increase  of  his  own 
greatness  when  he  sees  daily  his  servants  elevated  by  pious  works. 

3364.  He  was  pleased  when  his  servant  Rilhana,  after  the  clever  invention  ol 
King  Kalasa,  erected  gilt  parasols. 

3365.  At  Suresvari,  on  [the  temple  of]  S'iva  and  Parvati  in  communion 
( S'ivayoh  samavetayoh),  the  gilt  parasol  [which  he  put  up]  along  with  small  bells, 
is  combined  with  lamps  and  pots  for  [placing  lights  at]  illuminations. 

3366.  [It  appears  as  if]  Mount  Meru,  under  the  guise  of  the  gilt  parasol,  had 
come,  from  love  for  his  relative  Mount  Himalaya,  to  kiss  on  the  head  his 
daughter  and  his  son-in-law  (Parvati  and  S'iva). 

■f-  3367.  The  god  of  fire  issuing  from  S'iva’s  eye  has  taken  [there]  the  guise 


Jayasimka 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Encomium  on 
Rilhana' s  pious  gifts. 


3360.  Regarding  dmalasara,  see  note 
vii.  526. 

The  Amaresvarakalpa  gives  the  name  Mam¬ 
mesvara  to  the  small  S'iva  temple  at  Mamal 
in  the  LicVr  Valley,  75°  22'  long.  34°  1'  lat., 
which  is  visited  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Amares- 
vara  (Amarnatli).  The  Amaresvaramahatmya 
i.  17,  calls  the  Lihga  Mdmesvara  and  the  village 
M amalaka.  It  is  probable  that  the  small 
temple  still  extant  in  a  ruinous  condition  on 
the  hill-side  above  Mamal,  is  the  one  referred 
to  in  our  passage.  It  forms  a  cella  of  the 
usual  style,  measuring  7'  9"  square  inside, 
with  a  porch  resting  on  columns.  In  front  of 
the  temple  is  a  stone-lined  tank  about  twelve 
feet  square,  receiving  a  spring. 

The  name  Somatirtha  is  applied  to  a  well- 
known  sacred  site  within  the  city  of  S'rinagar, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta  just  below 
the  second  bridge.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Ghat  is  $dmaydr.  This  Somatirtha  is  described 
in  the  Vitastamdh.  xvii.  38  sqq.,  where  the 
healing  powers  of  a  bath  taken  here  in  the 
Vitasta  are  described  at  some  length. 


Another  Somatirtha  near  Vijayesvara  seems 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  Vijayesvaramah. 
ii.  177,  the  Haracar.  xi.  257,  and  perhaps  in 
the  Amaresvaramah.  12,  of  the  S'arvavatara. 
A  Somatirtha  is  named  also  by  the  Nilamata, 
1355,  without  any  indication  as  to  its  posi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  certain  to  which  of  the  above- 
named  localities  K.  refers  in  our  own  passage. 

3364.  See  the  account  of  the  gilding  of 
the  parasol  over  Kalasa’s  temple,  vii.  528  sqq. 

3365.  The  temple  here  referred  to  was 
erected  by  S'ura,  Avantivar man’s  minister  ; 
see  v.  37. 

The  elaborate  and  florid  description  which 
K.  gives  in  vv.  3365-70  of  Rilhana’s  gilt 
parasols,  looks  like  a  little  panegyric  com¬ 
posed  originally  in  honour  of  the  donor  and 
subsequently  inserted  here. 

3367.  The  temple  was  dedicated  to  S'iva 
and  Parvati  in  communion.  Kama  had  been 
burned  by  the  fire  issuing  from  S'iva’s  eye 
when  he  had  tempted  S'iva  with  amorous 
desires. 


Jayasimha 
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of  the  gilt  parasol,  after  [hearing]  the  lover  of  Parvati  (S'iva)  say  :  “  That  bodily 
union  for  which  the  love-god  (Kama)  had  exerted  himself,  and  had  been  burned  by 
me,  that . Uma  (Parvati)  has  accomplished  here.” 

3368.  The  great  golden  parasol,  too,  which  Eilhana  had  placed  there  on  the 
top  of  the  temple  of  RukminI’s  lover  (Krsna),  glitters  now  mightily.  It  is  as  if  the 
sun  had  come  to  view  the  radiant  disc  [of  Visnu]  which,  when  intoxicated  by 
drinking  the  blood  [of  the  demons],  had  got  lost  and  had  then  been  recovered  by 
its  master  [Visnu], 

3369.  At  that  sacred  place  (Suresvari)  which  imparts  a  knowledge  of  the  close 
friendship  between  the  vanquisher  of  Love  (S'iva)  and  the  god  whose  ensign  is  the 
bird  (Visnu),  the  golden  parasol  of  one  lord  (S'iva)  with  its  ornamented  staff  and 
its  varying  functions  ( kriyaparinati ),  appears  like  the  dust  from  [the  petals  of] 
the  lotuses  on  the  Ganga,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  hisses  of  the  snakes  on 
his  front ;  — while  that  of  the  other  lord  (Visnu)  resembles  the  ball-shaped  lightning 
accompanying  the  clouds  which  cling  to  his  locks. 

3370.  The  golden  cavity  of  the  mundane  egg  with  its  great  riches,  seems  like 
a  round  casket  which  is  fitted  to  the  expanse  of  this  parasol,  and  in  which  are  put 
together  the  dark  and  shining  ornaments  of  S'iva  and  the  foe  of  Kaitabha  (Visnu), 
who  are  wearing  rich  jewels.  The  golden  parasol  forms  its  cover. 

3371.  After  that  [son]  who  rules  at  Lohara  (Gulhana),  there  were  born  to  the 
king  from  Eaddddevi  four  other  sons,  of  noble,  qualities  and  clever. 

3372.  Aparaditya  grows  up  at  Lohara,  being  as  inseparable  from  Gulhana, 
as  Laksmana  was  from  the  Raghu  scion  (Rama). 

3373.  The  young  Jayapida  is  guarded  by  prince  Lalitdditya,  as  S'atrughna 
was  by  Bharata. 

3374.  From  the  sun-like  king  whose  worship  was  cheering  [like  that  of  the 
sun],  there  issued  a  fifth  virtuous  prince,  YamsJcara,  resembling  the  sunshine  of  the 
young  day. 

3375.  Lalitdditya  might  soften  even  walls  by  his  playful  ways,  which  are 
giddy,  owing  to  his  youth  and  pleasing,  owing  to  his  good-natured  character. 

3376.  His  reddish  face,  which  bears  protective  marks  of  ointment,  together 


3369.  Kriyaparinati  may  be  taken  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  various  objects  with  which  the 
golden  parasol  is  fancifully  compared  in  the 
preceding  verses. 

Correct  with  Calc.  Ed.  °renupamam. 

3370.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  °pufe  for 
°pure ;  0 syamdsitalamkriya  must  be  explained 
as  alamkriyd  yd  sydmd  a  samantdt  situ  ca, 
sd. 

The  poet  boldly  likens  the  universe  to  a 
casket  for  holding  the  jewels  of  the  two  gods, 


and  Rilhana’s  golden  parasol  to  the  cover 
over  it. 

3372-73.  Laksmana,  S'atrughna  and 
Bharata  are  half-brothers  of  Rama. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  names  of  the 
great  rulers  of  Kasmir  tradition  revived  at 
this  late  period  in  Jayasiriiha's  family.  The 
Romulus,  Augustus,  etc.,  of  the  decaying 
Roman  Empire  form  a  curious  parallel. 

3375.  Correct  with  Durgapr.  °  cchuddhdnu- 
bhdva°  for  A  ° cchraddhdnubhuva° . 
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with  his  red  under-lip,  resembles  a  golden  lotus  upon  which  is  the  sunshine  of  the 
young  day,  together  with  bees. 

3377.  His  talk  which,  though  indistinct  owing  to  his  youth,  is  full  of  dignity, 
resembles  the  sound,  soft  with  nectar,  which  issued  when  the  ocean  was  churned. 

3378.  The  young  prince,  born  of  a  great  race,  indicates  by  his  graceful 
bearing  his  future  career. 

t  3379.  .  ........ 

3380.  Four  daughters  of  pure  conduct  have  been  born  to  him,  Menild, 
Rdjalaksmi,  Padmasri  and  Kamald. 

3381.  That  unblemished  couple  (Jayasimha  and  Radda)  resembling  the  rainy 
season  and  a  lotus  pond,  are  embellished  by  their  ever-charming  children,  which 
are  like  groves  of  pleasure  and  diversion. 

3382.  Raddadevi's  fortune  turned  to  prosperity  by  being  continually  expended 
in  this  land  which  is  sanctified  by  Tirthas  and  temples. 

3383.  The  king’s  consort  when  visiting  sacred  places,  accompanied  by  chiefs, 
nobles  and  ministers,  appears  like  the  personified  royal  fortune. 

3384.  The  hosts  of  Tirthas  in  this  land  of  Sati  quickly  abandon  the  desire  of 
being  touched  by  the  body  of  the  bathing  Sati,  when  that  virtuous  lady  (sati) 
takes  her  bath  [in  them], 

*f*  3385.  On  her  pilgrimages  she  is  ever  followed,  even  in  clear  weather,  by 
clouds  heavy  with  rain  [which  are  eager]  to  look  at  her,  just  as  [if  she  were]  the 
rainy  season. 

3386.  When  she  has  started  to  visit  the  holy  waters  (Tirthas)  of  the  earth,  the 
celestial  waters  would,  forsooth,  from  jealousy,  show  themselves  under  the  guise  of 
rain. 

3387.  That  delicate  lady,  in  her  zealous  desire  of  visiting  Tirthas,  does  not  pay 
heed  on  her  way  to  mountains  which  reach  to  the  sky,  nor  to  rivers  which  carry 
away  their  banks. 

3388.  By  her  very  numerous  sacred  foundations  and  restorations,  this  wise 
and  clever  queen  has  outstepped,  0  wonder,  even  the  lame  Didda. 

3389-3391.  She  erected  the  illustrious  [shrine  of]  Rudra,  called  Rudresvara, 
which  has  a  golden  Amalaka  ornament  (amalasdra),  and  is  the  ornament  of 


3379.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  intelligible 
rendering  of  this  verse,  in  which  the  prince’s 
clear  complexion  seems  to  be  compared  to  the 
feathers  of  a  peacock  going  to  a  tank.  The 
verse  looks  as  if  made  up  of  Padas  or  half- 
verses  belonging  to  different  verses. 

3384.  Kasmir  is  called  ‘  the  land  of  Sati,’ 
a  form  of  Parvati ;  comp.  Satisaras,  i.  25. 


3388.  Compare  vi.  226,  308. 

3390.  For  the  story  of  TJpamanyu,  see 
note  iii.  276. 

3391.  It  is  clear  that  by  S'  antavasadapra- 
sada  a  specific  temple  is  meant,  though  no 
sacred  building  has  previously  been  men¬ 
tioned  under  this  name.  K.  probably  alludes 
to  Asoka,  to  whom  he  has  given  the  epithet 
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Kasmir  and  the  quintessence  of  the  world’s  beauty.  Made  of  white  stone,  which 
is  bright  like  the  moon,  it  shines  forth  at  this  day  even  as  if  it  were  Kudra  when 
he  removed  Upamanyu’s  sufferings  from  thirst  by  making  flow  forth  the  radiant 
expanse  of  the  milk-ocean.  She  also  restored  the  shrine  [or  shrines]  of  him  who 
had  overcome  dejection  {sdntdvasdda) . 

3392.  When  the  king  is  hot  with  anger,  she  is  the  refuge  of  the  servants,  as 
the  stream  of  the  snowy  mountains  (Ganga)  is  the  refuge  for  the  beings  in  the  ocean 
when  heated  by  the  submarine  fire. 

3393.  Owing  to  the  constant  attachment  of  the  king,  the  punishment  or 
reward  even  of  princes  depends  immediately  and  without  fail  upon  her  will. 

3394.  This  proud  queen  raised  King  Bhupala ,  the  son  of  Somapala,  to  high 
honour  by  giving  to  him  the  princess  Menild  in  marriage. 

3395.  The  power  which  makes  itself  easily  felt  in  one’s  own  home,  does  not 
generally  fail  to  any  one  [elsewhere].  The  light  which  serves  to  remove  darkness 
in  the  sun,  has  [also]  after  issuing  forth  from  the  latter,  scattered  the  mass  of 
darkness. 

3396-3397.  The  king  was  destined  to  take  a  great  share  in  righting  [the 
affairs  of}  important  kingdoms.  When  princess  Menild  had  been  married  [to 
Bhupfda],  also  the  father  of  her  husband  (Somapala)  who  was  in  possession  of  a 
fine  land  full  of  precious  stones,  relinquished  his  enmity,  and  gave  up  his  throne  [to 
him]  in  good  faith. 

3398-3399.  When  King  Prajidharu  had  been  killed  in  battle  by  his  enemies, 
his  younger  brother  Ghatotkaca  hoped  to  obtain  a  future  revenge  through  the 
king’s  power.  Filled  with  self-reliance  to  a  high  degree,  he  obtained  through 
Raddd's  help,  [the  princess]  Rdjyasrl,  and  with  her,  0  wonder,  the  height  of  royal 
fortune  {rdjyasrl). 

3400.  Assisted  by  the  king’s  ministers,  he  dethroned  King  Pancavata,  who 
had  killed  his  brother,  and  Angada  (?)  together  with  Prajji. 


santdvasdda  in  i.  106,  when  speaking  of  the 
two  prdsddas  erected  by  that  king  at  Vijayes- 
vara.  The  epithet  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Chronicle. 

3394.  This  marriage  of  Menild  to  Bhu¬ 
pala  .(viii.  2215)  represents  a  curious  breach  of 
orthodox  Hindu  law,  inasmuch  as  Bhupala’s 
father,  Somapala,  was  already  married  to 
another  daughter  of  Jayasimha  ;  see  viii.  1648. 
A  similar  instance  is  the  simultaneous  mar¬ 
riage  of  two  daughters  of  Gargacandra  to 
Sussala  and  Jayasiriiha,  viii.  460. 

3395.  The  bearing  of  this  verse  is  not  very 
clear.  It  seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to 
the  contents  of  the  next  lines  which  relate 


advantages  gained  abroad  by  other  princes 
through  Jayasirhha’s  patronage. 

3396-97.  Somapala  had  been  previously 
in  feud  with  his  son  Bhupala  who  had  tem¬ 
porarily  forced  him  to  leave  his  country ;  see 
viii.  2215  sqq. 

3398-99.  Rdjyasrl  is  another  appellation 
of  the  princess  called  Rdjalaksmi  in  viii.  3380. 
The  two  names  are  synonymous. 

It  is  strange  that  K.  should  have  omitted 
to  indicate  the  territory  over  which  Prdji- 
dhara  ruled. 

3400.  The  interpretation  of  saprajjim 
ahyadam  is  doubtful.  Both  Prajji  and 
Angada  are  otherwise  known  as  proper  names. 
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3401.  Through  his  (Jayasiihha’s)  might,  which  brought  him  a  profusion  of 
great  presents,  he  crossed  the  river  K-rsnd,  which  was  within  the  enemy’s  power,  and 
[at  the  same  time  the  dark]  swords  [in  their  hands]. 

3402.  Dvitiya,  the  lord  of  Urasd,  he  put  to  shame  by  defeating  him,  and 
through  the  king’s  power  he  took  Atyugrapura,  strong  in  fighting  men. 

3403.  Thus,  many  leaders  of  armies  spreading  waves  of  moonlight  by  their 
glittering  parasols,  then  obtained  glory. 

3404.  Twenty-two  years  had  the  king  passed  before  he  obtained  the 
throne,  and  for  the  same  [number  of  years]  he  has  been  on  the  throne  in  the 
[present]  year  [of  the  Laukika  era  four  thousand  two  hundred  and]  twenty-five 
(A.n.  1149-50). 

3405.  May  the  matured  wisdom  of  this  king  [which  has  been  produced]  by 


Jayasimjia 
(a.d.  1128-49). 


Jayasimha  reigning 
(a.d.  1149-5U). 


Or  can  Ahgada  be  connected  with  the  town 
Ahgadi,  mentioned  in  the  Vayupurana  (see 
Visnupur.,  iii.  p.  319)  as  situated  in  Kara- 
patha  ?  For  the  latter  territory,  see  note 
viii.  2444. 

3401.  By  Krsna  is  meant  the  Kisanganga 
River,  as  shown  in  note  vii.  586.  The  next 
verse  proves  this  identification  by  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Urasa,  i.e.  Hazara  which  can  be 
reached  from  Kasmir  only  by  crossing  that 
river. 

3402.  For  TJrasa,  see  note  v.  217. 

The  text  of  A  akirtir  nijayasrjat  which 
gives  no  sense,  may  be  restored  with  slight 
emendations  to  aklrtim  nirjaye  ’srjat.  For 
yodhdgram  the  context  as  well  as  the  evi¬ 
dently  intended  alliteration  requires  yodho- 
yram. 

In  Atyugrapura  I  recognize  the  present 
Agror,  a  well-known  hill-district  on  the  north¬ 
west  frontier  of  Hazara  bordering  on  the 
‘  Black  Mountains.’  The  modern  name  can 
easily  be  traced  back  as  the  phonetic  deriva¬ 
tive  of  Atyugrapura. 

Atyugrapura,  which  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Skr.  stress-accent  must  have  been  ac¬ 
centuated  as  Atyugrapura  (see  Dr.  Grierson, 
Phonology  of  Mod.  Indo-Aryan  Vernaculars, 
Z.D.M.G.,  xlix.  pp.  393  sqq.,  $  8),  was  liable  to 
become  already  in  Pr.  by  regular  phonetic 
changes  *  Attuyraura  >  *Ayugraura  (comp. 
Grierson,  loc.  cit.  §  89,  Skr.  dvacatvdiimsat> 
Pr.  bdattalisu> baaydlisu,  etc.).  From  the 
latter  form  we  arrive  through  *Augrdr  at  the 
present  Agpor,  by  a  process  of  phonetic  con¬ 
version  fully  exemplified  by  Dr.  Grierson,  loc. 
cit.  §§  30,  37. 

An  old  rendering  of  the  original  name  we 
have  in  'l8ay<wi>os  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
Geogr.  vii.  i.  45,  besides  Taxiala  as  one  of 
the  ‘  cities  ’  in  the  'A pan  territory.  The  latter 


has  long  ago  been  identified  with  Urasa- 
Hazara  and  Taxiala  with  Taksasila-Taxila, 
the  present  Shah-ke  Dheri. 

For  T dayovpm  no  likely  identification  has 
yet  been  proposed.  The  one  now  suggested 
is  supported  not  only  by  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  names,  but  also  by  the  position  indi¬ 
cated  for  'lddyovpos.  The  geographer  places  the 
latter  place  55'  to  the  N.  and  40'  to  the  E.  of 
Taxiala.  It  has  amply  been  proved  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  actual  distances 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  this  portion  of  his  work, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  bearing 
thus  indicated  agrees  with  the  relative 
position  of  Taxila  and  Agror.  Agror  lies 
about  40'  N.  of  Shah-ke  Dheri  and  slightly 
to  the  E.  of  the  latter’s  meridian.  It  must 
also  be  kept  in  view  that  the  most  convenient 
route  from  Taxila  to  Agror  leads  via  Abbot- 
tabad,  and  thus  turns  considerably  to  the 
east  before  reaching  the  hills  of  Agror. 

’lddyovpos  can  safely  be  taken  as  an  attempt 
to  render  a  Prakrit  form  *AHyugura,  which 
the  name  is  likely  to  have  taken  in  an 
Apabhraiiisa  related  to  Kasmiri. 

3403.  The  verse  has  a  double  meaning,  as 
vdhinindtha,  1  leader  of  an  army,’  can  also  be 
taken  as  ‘  lord  of  the  streams,  i.e.  ocean  ’ ;  comp, 
vii.  2. 

For  sitomavarana0  we  have  evidently  to  cor¬ 
rect  with  Durgapr.  sitosna°. 

3404.  Jayasiiiiha’s  actual  accession  in 
Lokakala,  4203  (a.d.  1128),  is  meant  (viii.  1348), 
not  his  Abhiseka  in  4199  (viii.  1232). 

Our  passage  permits  us  to  fix  the  date  of 
Jayasiriiha’s  birth,  which  in  viii.  238  had  not 
been  specified,  at  Lokakala,  4181,  a.d.  1105-6. 

A  reference  to  i.  52  shows  that  K.  wrote  the 
introduction  to  his  Chronicle  in  the  Laukika 
year  preceding  the  one  here  mentioned. 


Jayasiimha 
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the  subjects’  merits  and  which  has  not  been  seen  to  such  an  extent  in  any  other 
[ruler],  last  for  years  exceeding  this  Kalpa! 

3406.  Even  the  water,  which  is  liquid  by  nature,  freezes  and  turns  in  time  (?) 
hard  as  stone,  [while]  the  stone  may  dissolve  into  water.  Under  that  wonderful 
dominion  of  Time,  which  has  witnessed,  even  in  beings  of  exceptional  greatness,  the 
rapid  change  of  unlimited  might,  whose  nature  can  remain  unchanged  on  the  road 
laid  out  by  the  power  of  fate  ? 


3407.  When  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  of  the  Kali  period  had  passed 
away,  Gonanda  was  king  in  Kasrnlr  as  vassal  of  the  Prthd- sons  (Pandavas). 

3408-3409.  Then  came  his  son  Damodara,  the  latter’s  wife  Yasomati, 
and  his  son  Gonanda  the  Second.  Then  after  passing  thirty-five  kings,  whose 
acts  of  favour,  descent,  and  names  are  unknown,  Lava  was  king,  and  after  him  his 
son  Ku'sa. 

3410.  Then  followed  the  latter’s  son  and  grandson,  Khagendra  and  Surendra; 
next  Godhara,  from  another  family,  and  his  son  Suvarna. 

3411.  The  latter’s  son  was  Janalca,  whose  son  was  S'acinara  from  [the  queen] 
S'acl.  Then  A'soka,  the  son  of  this  ruler’s  great-uncle,  became  king. 

3412.  Then  [followed]  the  latter’s  son  Jalaukas,  next  Damodara  [II.]  of 
uncertain  descent,  and  then  Huska  and  the  others  ( Juska ,  Kaniska),  all  three  alike 
of  Turuska  origin. 

f  3413.  Then  [came]  Abhimanyu,  next  Gonanda  the  Third  and  his  son 

Vibhisana.  Thereupon  Indrajit  became  king  and  in  due  order . 

Havana. 

3414-3415.  Then  [followed]  Vibhisana  the  Second,  Siddha  and  Utpaldksa. 
After  them  [came]  Hiranydksa  and  PLiranyakula  whom  King  Vasukula  succeeded 
The  latter’s  son  [Mihirakula]  became  famous  as  the  slayer  of  three  crores  of  people. 


3406.  The  interpretation  of  asanciir  is 
doubtful. 

3407.  For  the  abstract  of  reigns  contained 
in  verses  3407-3448  the  chronological  and 
dynastic  table  in  the  Introduction  should  be 
consulted. 

A  comparison  of  i.  51,  where  the  identical 
date  is  indicated,  shows  that  we  have  to  read 
trijadhike'dhyardhasamdsafkasate.  ^(as  printed 
in  Ed.),  can  very  easily  in  S'arada  be  confused 
with  as  the  occurrence  of  the  identical 
clerical  error  of  °j oyurdhe  for  °dhyardhe  in 
the  colophon  of  Tarahga  vi.  proves. 

3408-9.  In  i.  70  the  name  of  Damodara’s 
queen  is  given  as  Yasovati  by  A,.  This  form 


appears  to  be  more  correct;  comp.  Panini, 
viii.  2,  12.  Regarding  the  thirty-five  ‘  lost 
kings,’  see  i.  83. 

3411.  S' aci  had  not  been  mentioned  in  i. 
99,  as  the  mother  of  S'aclnara. 

3412.  Regarding  Damodara  II.,  see  i.  153. 

3413.  The  missing  syllables  probably  indi¬ 
cated  Havana's  descent  from  Indrajit ;  see  i. 
193. 

3414.  It  is  strange  that  K.  should  have 
omitted  here  the  name  of  Nara  (Vibhisana  II.’s 
son),  to  whose  reign  he  devotes  i.  197-274.  I 
can  explain  this  omission  only  as  an  oversight, 
as  the  text  is  here  evidently  in  order.  In  verse 
3416  K.  yet  speaks  of  ‘  Nara  the  Second.’ 
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From  Baka  who  was  this  [ruler’s]  son,  was  born  Ksitinanda ;  his  son  was  Synopsis  of  Reigns. 
Vasunanda.. 

3416-3417.  Then  [came]  Nara  the  Second  ;  from  him  [was  born]  Aksa,  from 
the  latter  Goptr  (G-opaditya),  and  from  this  king  [came]  Gokarna.  From  the  latter 
was  born  Narendraditya,  whose  son  was  Yudhisthira  ‘the  Blind.’  When  he  had 
been  dethroned  by  his  ministers,  Pratapdditya  from  another  race  became  king  and 
then  his  son  Jalauka. 

3418.  When  the  latter’s  son  Tunjina  had  died  without  issue,  Vijaya  from 
another  family  became  king  and,  on  his  son  Jayendra  dying  without  leaving 
descendants,  the  minister  Samdhimat. 

3419.  Then  there  rose  [to  the  throne]  from  Gonanda's  race,  the  illustrious 
Meghavahana,  who  was  the  son  of  Bhupaditya  and  the  grandson  of  Yudhisthira. 


3420.  Then  Pravarasena  the  Second,  the  son  of  Toramana,  and  Hiranya's 
brother’s  son,  came  to  rule  the  land  ;  his  son  was  Yudhisthira  [II.]. 

3421.  Then  Narendraditya  and  Randditya  ruled  one  after  the  other.  The 
latter’s  son  was  King  Vikramdditya. 

3422.  Then  Randditya' 's  son  Bataditya  came  to  power,  and  then  Durlabha- 
vardhana,  Bdldditya's  son-in-law. 

3423.  His  son  was  Durlabhaka.  From  the  latter  sprung  Candrapida,  whose 
younger  brothers  were  Tdrdpida  and  Muktdpida  (Lalitaditya). 

3424-3426.  Then  ruled  Kuvalaydpida,  a  son  of  King  Muktdpida,  and  Vajrd- 
ditya,  born  from  another  queen  of  the  latter.  After  his  (Vajraditya’s)  two  sons, 
Prthivyapida  and  Samgrdmdpida,  Jaydpida  became  king  and  his  minister  Jajja. 
Then  followed  in  order  his  (Jayapida’s)  sons  Lalitdpida  and  Samgrdmdpida,  and 
then  the  renowned  Cippatajaydpida,  who  was  the  son  of  the  elder  one  (Lalitaplda), 
born  from  a  spirit-distiller’s  daughter. 

3427-3428.  His  uncles,  TJtpala  and  the  rest,  by  mutual  consent  killed  him 
through  witchcraft  and,  without  usurping  the  throne  themselves,  put  in  his  place 
Ajitdpida  who  was  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Jaydpida,  and  subsequently  Anahgd- 
pida,  the  son  of  Samgrdmdpida. 


3415.  By  trikotiha  King  Mihirakula  is 
clearly  enough  indicated ;  comp.  i.  310,  322. 
It  was  therefore  unnecessary  for  the  Calcutta 
Editors  to  interpolate  after  this  word  a  half- 
verse  of  their  own  manufacture,  or  for  Durgapr. 
to  mark  a  lacuna. 

3416.  For  the  substitution  of  Goptr  (‘  the 
guardian  of  the  earth  ’)  as  Gopdditya’s  name, 
comp.  i.  339. 

3419.  In  ii.  145  K.  has  called  Meghavahana 


the  grandson  of  Yudhisthira  I.  and  has  given 
his  father’s  name  as  Gopaditya.  Bhupaditya 
may  be  considered  as  a  synonym  of  Gopa¬ 
ditya. 

After  this  verse  the  names  of  Pravarasena  I., 
Hiranya  and  Matrgupta,  ought  to  have  been 
given ;  comp.  iii.  97-323.  It  is  probable  that  a 
line  has  been  lost  here. 

3425.  Jajja  is  called,  iv.  410,  Jaydpida' s 
brother-in-law,  not  his  minister. 
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Synopsis  of  Reigns.  3429-3430.  After  his  (Anahgapkla’s)  overthrow  Utpaldpida,  the  son  of 
Ajitdpida,  [was  made  king].  Then  the  minister  S'ura  ousted  him  and  raised 
Avuntivarman,  the  son  of  Sukhavarman  and  grandson  of  Utpala ,  to  the 
throne  . 

3431-3435.  Then  his  (Gopala’s)  brother  Samkata  ruled  who  had  been  taken 
from  the  high-road,  and  their  mother  Sugandhd.  Then  after  ousting  her  the 
Tantrin  foot-soldiers  made  Pdrtha,  S'  uravarman's  great-grandson,  king,  and  after 
him  [his  father]  Nirjitavarman..  Subsequently  the  latter’s  sons  Cakravarman  and 
S'uravarman  and  [Partha],  Nirjitavarman' s  son,  were  in  frequent  [change]  put  on 
the  throne.  Amidst  these  [troubles]  the  minister  S’ambhuvardhana  established 
himself  on  the  throne.  When  Cakravarman  had  died  after  killing  this  king,  [and 
recovering  his  throne,]  there  succeeded  the  wicked  Unmattdvantivarman,  Pdrtha's 
son.  When  his  son  S'uravarman  [II.]  had  lost  the  throne,  the  Brahmans  raised 
the  minister  Yasaskara  to  the  royal  power. 

3435-3439.  Then  Varnata,  the  son  of  his  (Yasaskara’s)  grand-uncle,  came  to 
the  throne,  and  after  him  (Yasaskara’s)  son,  Samgramct  the  ‘Crooked-footed,’ 
( Vakraiighri ).  Then  after  killing  the  latter,  the  minister  Parvagupta 
secured  the  crown  by  treachery.  His  son  was  Ksemagupta.  The  latter’s  son 
Abhimanyu  died  while  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Diddd.  When 
this  cruel  [woman]  had  put  to  death  [Abhimanyu’s]  son  Nandigupta  and  subse¬ 
quently  also  her  [other]  grandsons  Tribhuvana  and  Bhimagupta,  she  ruled  in  her 
own  name,  and  on  her  death  she  made  Samgrdmardja,  her  brother’s  son,  king. 

3440-3442.  Next  the  latter’s  sons  Hariraja  and  Anantadeva  ruled,  and  then 
Kalasa,  Ananta's  son.  Then  also  the  two  sons  of  Kalasa,  Utkarsa  and  Harsa, 
became  kings  in  succession.  Overthrowing  King  Harsadeva,  Uccala  whose  valour 
was  unbounded,  secured  the  throne.  He  came  from  the  same  family,  being  the 
son  of  Malta,  who  again  was  the  grandson  of  Jassardja,  Diddd' s  brother’s  son. 

3443.  When  Uccala  was  killed  treacherously  by  his  servants,  Iladda,  the 
eldest  of  these,  became  for  a  moment  king  under  the  name  of  S'ankharaja. 

3429.  The  text  of  this  verse  contains  an 
error  in  the  syllable  °syd°  after  Utpalapida’s 
name  ;  the  sense  is  not  affected  thereby. 

3430.  The  second  half  of  this  line  is  miss¬ 
ing  in  the  Kasmir  copies  of  A.  It  must  have 
contained  the  names  of  S' amkaravarman  and 
Gopala.  The  Calc.  Editors’  text  supplements 
these  names  conjecturally. 

3432-33.  Compare  regarding  the  fre¬ 
quent  dynastic  changes  here  referred  to, 
v.  287-297.  From  v.  295  it  is  clear  that  by 
‘ Nirjitavarman’s  son’  who  is  named  after 
S'uravarman,  Pdrtha  is  meant  who  was  made 
king  a  second  time.  From  v.  304  it  is  seen 


that  S'  ambhuvardhana  was  actually  crowned 
ruler  between  the  second  and  third  reign  of 
Cakravarman.  Hence  the  Calc.  Editors  and 
Durgapr.  were  not  justified  in  excluding  the 
second  half  of  verse  3433  and  the  first  of  3434 
from  their  text. 

3434.  For  labdharajye  we  have  to  emend 
labdharajyo. 

3443.  Radda  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Sadda  who  led  the  conspiracy  against  Uccala  ; 
see  viii.  183.  Regarding  his  reign  of  one 
night,  see  viii.  342-356. 

The  context  shows  that  agratas  has  to  be 
emended  into  ayrajas. 
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3444-3448.  When  he  (Radda)  had  been  slain  by  Garga,  Salhn  (Salhana),  a 
brother  of  King  TJccala  from  another  mother,  became  king.  Then  imprisoning  him 
the  powerful  Sussala,  Malla’s  son  and  TJccalct's  uterine  brother,  seized  the  throne. 
When  he  had  been  ousted  from  the  throne  by  disaffected  servants,  Bhiksacara,  a 
grandson  of  King  Harsa,  was  set  up  as  king  for  six  months.  After  King  Sussala 
had  expelled  this  [pretender]  and  recovered  his  kingdom,  the  haughty  Lavanyas 
caused  him  trouble  by  rebellions  and  [subsequently]  killed  him.  Jayasimha,  King 
Sussala’s  son,  after  putting  to  death  all  Lavanya *  as  well  as  that  King  Bhiksacara, 
now  delights  the  earth  as  a  ruler  of  incomparable  forbearance. 

3449.  Just  as  the  Godavari  river  after  flowing  rapidly  with  its  seven 
tumultuous  mouths  falls  into  the  ocean  to  repose  [there],  thus  verily  this 
‘  River  of  Kings’  (Rajataranginl)  after  proceeding  rapidly  with  its  [first]  seven 
sonorous  waves  ( tarahga )  falls  into  the  ocean  of  the  mighty  race  of  the  illustrious 
Kdntirdja  to  find  its  end  [there]. 


Thus  ends  the  Eighth  Tarahga  in  the  Rajataranginl ,  composed  by  the  illustrious 
great  Kavi  Kalhana. 

Completed  is  the  Rajataranginl,  the  work  of  the  great  Kavi  Kalhana,  the  son  of  the 
great  minister,  the  illustrious  Lord  Canpalca. 


3444.  For  Salha,  a  shortened  form  of  the 
name  Salhana,  see  viii.  451, 472. 

3449.  For  Kdntirdja,  the  ancestor  of 
Sussala  and  Jayasimha,  see  vii.  1285.  The 
account  of  the  dynasty  descended  from  him  is 
contained  in  the  eighth  Tarahga.  The  latter, 
owing  to  its  great  length,  is  compared  to  the 
ocean. 

As  the  words  which  describe  the  course  of 


the  Godavari,  are  meant  to  apply  equally  to 
the  Rajataranginl,  it  has  been  necessary  to. 
render  the  verse  by  a  paraphrase. 

For  the  seven  channels  here  attributed  to 
the  Godavari  river,  compare  the  designation 
Saptagodavari  in  Padmapur.  i.  xxxix.  41  ; 
Bhagavatapur.  x.  lxxix.  12,  and  the  local 
name  Saptagoddvara,  in  Maliabh.  in.  lxxxv. 
33,  44  and  other  passages  quoted,  P.  W.  s.v. 
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NOTE  A.—i.  35. 

BHEDAGIRI  AND  THE  TlRTHA  OF  GANGODBHEDA. 

1.  Of  all  the  sacred  sites  which  Kalhana  refers  to  in  his  Introduction,  the  one  mentioned 
in  i.  35  has  longest  escaped  identification.  Neither  Professor  Bfihler  nor  myself  had  succeeded 
in  tracing  any  information  whatever  regarding  it  among  the  Pandits  of  S'rinagar.  As  neither 
the  above  passage  nor  the  brief  reference  in  the  Nilamata  furnish  any  hint  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Tirtha,  I  had  for  a  longtime  been  unable  to  make  any  systematic  search  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  old  glossator  A2  had  explained  Bhepagiri  by  Bhedabhradu,  but  the  latter  name  proved 
to  be  as  little  known  by  my  Kasmirian  friends  as  the  former. 

I  first  obtained  an  indication  of  the  right  direction  in  which  tb  look  for  it,  when  examining 
in  1895  an  old  miscellaneous  codex  of  Mahatmya  texts,  acquired  by  Prof.  Bfihler  during  his 
Kasmir  tour  for  the  Bombay  Government  collection.  This  manuscript  contains,  besides  a 
series  of  other  Mahatmyas,  a  text  which  undoubtedly  represents  the  legendary  account  and 
pilgrim’s  manual  for  our  Tirtha.1  It  is  correctly  designated  in  its  colophon  as  the  Gahgodbhe- 
damdhdtmya,  but  had,  owing  to  a  misplacement  of  several  folia,  been  erroneously  shown  in  the 
Classified  List  of  the  MSS.  purchased  in  1875-76,  as  two  separate  texts,  viz.  No.  56  Gahgdma- 
hatmya  and  No.  57  Gahgesvaramdhatmya.  ‘  Gangamahatmya  ’  is  the  usual  designation  in 
Kasmir  of  the  Mahatmya  which  describes  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  Ganga  lake  on  Mount 
Haramukuta.2  As  I  possessed  already  several  copies  of  the  latter  text,  I  had  not  taken  an 
earlier  opportunity  to  consult  the  Poona  manuscript.  It  was  owing  to  the  same  circumstance 
that  I  overlooked  the  valuable  reference  which  Prof.  Bfihler  had  already  made  to  this  text  in 
the  brief  note  added  to  his  translation  of  the  verse  (“  The  Gangamahatmya,  No.  56,  mentions 
the  hill  ”). 

2.  The  GangodbhedamIhatmya  of  which  we  have  in  the  above  a  unique  and  evidently 
by  no  means  complete  copy,  relates  in  its  introductory  verses  how  the  Rsi  Pulastya  when 
performing  a  long  penance  in  the  ‘  land  of  Sati,’  had  made  the  divine  Ganga  gush  forth  near 
him  from  Mount  Himavat  for  the  purpose  of  his  sacrifice.  When  the  sage  wishes  to  discharge 
the  river  after  completing  his  worship,  he  is  stopped  by  a  divine  voice  from  the  sky  which  is 


1  The  several  Mahatmyas  contained  in  this 
codex  are  shown  separately  in  the  Classified  List 
of  MSS.  appended  to  Prof.  Biihler’s  Report  as 
Nos.  88,  56,  (*57,  see  above),  80,  54,  77,  47,  98, 
78,  45,  97,  103,  72,  85,  69,  49,  94,  87.  I  have 
given  these  Nos.  in  the  order  in  which  the  cor¬ 
responding  texts  are  actually  found  in  the  manu¬ 
script.  The  latter,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  and  writing,  seemed  to  me  the  oldest  of 
Kasmir  Mahatmya  MSS.  I  have  seen.  Its  age 
can  scarcely  be  less  than  200  years.  Owing  to 


the  loose  condition  of  the  ‘  forms  ’  and  leaves 
and  the  want  of  uniform  pagination,  several 
portions  of  the  codex  have  been  misarranged. 
This  explains  the  mistake  made  by  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Classified  List  (see  Report,  p.  34), 
in  showing  the  two  parts  of  the  Gangodbheda- 
mahatmya  under  different  headings  and  as 
separate  texts.  The  proper  order  of  the  leaves 
has  been  restored  by  me  in  the  manuscript. 

2  See  note  i.  57. 
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Sarasvati.  It  announces  to  him  that  where  the  stream  has  issued  from  the  mountain  in  the 
forest  called  Bheda,  there  will  arise  the  holy  Tirtha  of  Gangodbheda .*  On  the  top  of  a  hill 
“  where  the  level  ground  only  extends  to  ten  dhanus  [in  width  and  length]  a  great  pond  full*  of 
pure  water  will  be  formed  without  a  dam,  and  removed  from  the  water  of  torrents.”  At  its 
eastern  foot  a  stream  called  Abhayd,  a  purifier  from  all  sins,  is  to  issue,  “  which  neither  fails  [to 
flow]  nor  leaps  down  over  the  steep  slope  ”  (vv.  13  sq.).  The  divine  voice  then  informs  the  Rsi 
that  the  holy  Gahga  will  manifest  herself  in  this  shape  only  for  one  third  of  each  month,  flow¬ 
ing  for  the  remainder  in  heaven  and  in  hell.  At  the  same  time  he  is  offered  the  choice  of  a 
boon.  Pulastya,  thereupon,  profusely  praises  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  sacred  river  and 
craves  the  boon  that  it  may  rest  for  ever  by  his  side  (vv.  24-69).  His  wish  is  accorded  and 
the  Gahgodbhedatirtha  created. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  goddess  whose  voice  he  has  heard,  the  Ijtsi  undertakes  a 
hard  penance.  After  a  thousand  years,  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of  speech,  appears  to  him  from 
the  sky  in  the  form  of  a  flamingo  ( rdjahamsi ,  vv.  75  sqq.).  Having  been  worshipped  by  him  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  the  bright  half  of  Caitra,  the  goddess  explains  her  sixfold  nature.  With 
reference  to  this  the  sage  gives  her  the  name  of  Bheda  ( yada  § a d b h e d a b h in n d s i  tada  Bheddsi 
bhamini,  87),  and  proceeds  to  worship  her  as  Hamsavdgisvari-Bhedd  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  bright  fortnight  of  Caitra.  Ever  since  the  goddess  has  received  worship  at  the  Gahgod- 
bhedatirtha  on  the  four  days  named  (vv.  89  sqq.). 

After  indicating  the  great  spiritual  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  the  pilgrimage  to  this 
sacred  spot,  the  Mahatmya  abruptly  turns  to  the  mention  of  a  neighbouring  shrine  or  image 
of  Govardhanadhara  Vimu,  “  near  which  no  snow  ever  falls  for  a  distance  of  125  kastas  ”  (verse 
99).  A  miraculous  image  of  Yama,  called  Aujasa,  and  set  up  for  the  Rsi  in  the  same  locality, 
is  next  referred  to.  It  is  to  be  worshipped  on  the  Amavasya  of  Asvayuja  or  on  the  14th  dark 
day  in  Magha  (vv.  101-111).  The  Mahatmya  closes  with  more  or  less  fragmentary  references 
to  Tirthas  at  Ramasrama  (112),  Rdmusa  (113)  and  the  ‘  hermitage  ( dsrama )  of  the  Seven  Rsis  ’ 
(114),  and  to  the  Vaitaram  River  (118).  These  Tirthas  are  evidently  intended  to  be  visited  in 
conjunction  with  the  Gangodbheda  pilgrimage. 

3.  I  have  indicated  the  contents  of  the  Mahatmya  at  some  length,  because  the  details 
related  make  it  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  Tirtha  here  described  is  the  one  to  which  Kalhana 
wanted  to  allude  when  speaking  of  ‘the  lake  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Bheda-hill 
sanctified  by  the  Gahga-source  ’  in  which  Sarasvati  showed  herself  in  the  form  of  a  swan. 
That  the  legendary  account  of  the  Mahatmya  can  itself  lay  claim  to  some  antiquity  becomes 
further  evident  by  a  comparison  with  the  Nilamata.  This  gives  in  its  list  of  Tirthas  a  brief 
reference  ‘  to  the  goddess  Bheda  at  Gangodbheda  (1312).’ 

After  an  allusion  to  the  sacred  stream  Katha,  which  name  in  all  probability  is  only  a  mis¬ 
take  for  Abhayd ,3 4  we  find  mentioned,  in  almost  exactly  the  same  order,  the  Aujasa  image  of 
Yama,  with  the  date  of  its  worship  (Amavasya  of  Asvayuja,  see  1313),  the  shrine  of  N dr  ay  ana 
(i.e.  Visnu  Govardhanadhara,  1315),  the  Rdmatirtha  (corresponding  to  Ramasrama  of  the 
Mahatmya,  1316),  the  ‘  Tirtha  of  the  [Seven]  Rsis/  1318,  and  the  Vaitaram  River,  1319.  The 
meagre  list  of  the  Nilamata,  however,  gives  no  help  for  the  identification  of  our  Tirtha.  Nor 
does  another  passage  of  the  Nilamata,  which  merely  mentions  ‘  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Bheda 
which  Pulastya  made,’  1039,  assist  us  in  this  direction.5 

4.  Among  the  local  names  mentioned  in  the  Mahatmya,  there  is  only  one  which  was 


3  udbhidya  parvatam  tasmat  prddur  bhuta 
mahanadi  I  tasmad  atra  mahat  punyarh  Gahgod- 
bhede  bliavisyati  \  Bheddhhidhdne  punye  ’smin 
Tcanane  Nandanopame  ||  10  ||. 

4  The  MSS.  of  the  Nilamata,  1313,  have 

avdgahya  kathdm.  To  restore  this  into  avagdhy- 


dbhaydm  is  palaaographically  very  easy  as  P4  and 
^3  show  in  old  S'arada  writing  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  and  M,  respectively. 

5  The  old  MS.  of  Pandit  Mahtab  Kaul  has 
here  a  gloss  which  gives  the  modern  equivalent 
of  the  name  as  Bhedabradu. 
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otherwise  known  to  me.  Ramum  could  be  clearly  no  other  place  but  the  Ramum  of  Rajat. 
ii.  55,  the  present  Ramuh,  on  the  high  road  from  S'upiyan  to  S'rinagar.  But  this  locality  alone 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  supply  the  right  clue,  had  not  the  reference,  made  in  verse  99,  to  a 
site  where  snow  does  not  fall,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  a  curious  notice  found  in  Abu-l-Fazl’s 
account  of  the  ‘  mirabilia  ’  of  Kasmir.  “  Near  Shukroh  is  a  low  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
a  fountain  which  flows  throughout  the  year,  and  is  a  pilgrimage  for  the  devout.  The  snow  does 
not  fall  on  this  spur.” 6 

The  Shukroh  of  this  passage  is  clearly  the  modern  Pargana  of  S'ukru  (‘  Shookroo  ’  of  the 
map),  which  adjoins  Ramuh  immediately  on  the  south.  It  thus  became  evident  that  Abu-1- 
Fazl’s  notice  in  reality  referred  to  the  Bheda  hill.  The  latter  had  accordingly  to  be  searched 
for  among  the  spurs  descending  from  the  Pir  Pantsal  range  which  fringe  the  S'ukru  district  on 
the  west. 

5.  The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  received  further  confirmation  by  a  notice  in  S'rivara’s 
Chronicle  which,  in  view  of  the  evidence  already  collected,  could  now  safely  be  connected  with 
onr  site.  S'rivara,  iv.  445  sqq.,  relates  at  length  the  events  resulting  from  an  invasion  which 
Maqsud  Khan  (Mahsuda  Khana)  led  against  Muhammad  Shah,  the  youthful  ruler  of  Kasmir 
(circ.  a.d.  1484-86).  Mahsud  Khan  marched  from  Rajauri,  vi&  S'urapura  :  Hiir-por,  on 
Kalydnapura  or  Kalampdr  (see  note  iv.  483)  which  lies  on  the  road  from  S'upiyan  to  Ramuh. 
His  troops  were  met  by  the  force  of  Jahangir,  the  Margesa  of  Muhammad  Shah,  close  to  the 
village  of  Drabhagrdma  ( S'riv .  iv.  466).  This  place,  as  shown  on  the  map,  is  undoubtedly  the 
present  Drdbagam,  a  small  village,  once  the  headquarters  of  the  S'ukru  Pargana,  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Ramuh,  and  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
S'ukru.  After  some  fighting  the  invading  force  was  routed,  and  Mahsud  was  obliged  to  turn 
to  flight.  S'rngarasiha,  a  chief  of  Rajauri,  and  others  of  his  followers  are  said  to  have  retired 
thereupon  to  their  own  territory  ‘  by  the  route  of  the  Bheda  forest  ’  (Bheda, vanapathdt ;  see  iv. 
495 ;  also  iv.  412). 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  direct  route  from  near  Drabagam  towards  Rajauri 
leads  over  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass,  or  one  of  the  other  passes  immediately  to  the  west  of  it.  The 
nearest  and  safest  approach  to  any  of  these  for  a  force  defeated  before  Drabagam  would  be 
through  the  wooded  hills  immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  the  latter  place.  We  are  thus  taken 
exactly  to  the  same  region  to  which  we  were  already  guided  by  a  comparison  of  the  Mahatmya 
and  Abu-l-Fazl’s  notice.  I  could,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  this  ‘forest  of  Bheda’ 
the  locality  already  mentioned  in  almost  identical  terms  in  verse  10  of  the  Mahatmya 
(Bheddbhidhane  .  .  .  kanane). 

6.  There  remained  now  only  the  task  of  tracing  actually  in  the  direction  indicated  the 
site  of  the  Tirtha  and  any  local  traditions  attaching  to  it.  This  I  was  able  to  accomplish  in 
September,  1895,  on  a  short  tour  made  through  Maraz,  partly  for  this  special  purpose. 

When  marching  on  the  15th  September  from  Anatniig  towards  S'ukru,  I  received  the  first 
information  bearing  on  the  object  of  my  search.  An  old  Brahman  villager  whom  I  met  near 
Tsitr^gom,  on  the  table-land  of  Zain-por,  knew  that  a  Bheda  Devi  was  worshipped  at  the 
village  of  Hrd-Mogulpur,  in  S'ukru.  I  accordingly  marched  on  the  following  day  to  this  place. 
Hal- M ogulpur  is  a  large  and  prosperous  village,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Brahmans 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  S'ukru  close  to  the  point  which  is  marked  on  the  map  by  the 
name  “  Kooshopoora.”  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Suraj  Kaul,  the  Purohita,  who,  somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  conducted  me  straight  in  the  village  itself,  to  the  site  at  which  Bheda  Devi  is 
now  worshipped.  This  I  found  to  consist  of  a  small  enclosure  round  a  magnificent  old  Cinar 

6  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  362.  translation  Shukroh,  however,  correctly  figures 

The  translator  in  his  note  to  this  passage  pro-  as  one  of  the  Parganas,  in  the  S.E.  of  Maraz,  by 

poses  to  identify  Shukroh  with  Zulcur,  i.e.  Juska-  the  side  of  Nagam. 
pura,  see  above  note  i.  168.  On  page  370  of  the 
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tree.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter  a  few  small  Lihgas  and  fragments  of  old  sculptures  have  been 
collected  on  a  rough  stone  platform.  A  small  stream  coming  from  some  neighbouring  spring  is 
conducted  through  the  enclosure. 

It  was  clear  to  me  on  the  first  sight  that  this  rustic  shrine,  situated  in  the  level  plain  of 
the  valley  and  some  miles  distant  from  the  forests  which  clothe  the  hills  to  the  west,  could  not 
be  the  site  where  Sarasvati  was  worshipped  “in  a  lake  on  the  summit  of  the  Bheda-hill.” 
Remembering,  however,  from  previous  experience  how  often  in  Kasmir  the  worship  of  parti¬ 
cular  deities  had  for  one  reason  or  the  other  been  shifted  from  its  original  site  to  more 
convenient  localities  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had  to  consider  even  this  Bheda  Devi  as  a 
possible  guide  to  the  right  track.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  about  sacred  springs  and 
other  places  of  worship  in  the  vicinity,  I  heard  first  the  mention  of  ‘ Berpbrgr' 

7.  This  name,  which  by  its  identity  with  the  BhedabhrAbu  or  Bhedabradu,7  of  the 
glosses  on  the  Rajatarangini  and  Nilamata  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  was  known  to  Suraj 
Kaul  as  the  designation  of  some  Naga  in  the  hills  to  the  west.  He  had  not  been  to  the  spot, 
nor  had  any  of  the  Brahman  villagers  around  me  ever  heard  of  a  pilgrimage  to  it.  But  one  of 
them  at  least  had  accidentally  passed  the  place  when  looking  after  his  cattle  grazing  in  the  hills. 
Following  his  local  directions,  I  marched  the  same  day,  vi&  Buchpur  and  Masvor  to  Killar,  a 
hill  village,  situated  on  the  spur  which  ascends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Drab!'gam, 
and  distant  about  six  miles  from  the  latter  place. 

Arrived  there  in  camp,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  further  information  about  Betpbrgr 
or,  as  the  Kasmiri-speaking  villagers  pronounced  the  name  here,  Bud"  brgr.  All  the  old  men 
of  the  village,  whether  Kasmiri  peasants  or-Gujars,  knew  the  place,  and  one  of  the  latter  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  man  of  great  age,  gave  me  an  accurate  description  of  the  Naga.  In  his  youth  he  re¬ 
membered  the  occasional  visits  of  Brahman  pilgrims  who  had  bathed  in  the  water  of  the  spring. 

On  the  following  morning  I  started  accordingly  for  the  site  of  Bud"  brgr.  The  path  which  is 
shown  on  the  map,  led  first  along  the  well-cultivated  ridge  of  the  spur  to  the  S.W.  and  then, 
still  in  the  same  direction,  through  charming  forest  scenery  up  the  valley  of  the  Birnai  stream. 
After  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  I  reached  a  point  where  the  thickly-wooded  spurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream  recede  for  a  short  distance,  and  leave  room  for  small  grassy  meadows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  There  I  found  a  small  summer  settlement  of  buffalo-grazing 
Gujars  at  a  spot  known  as  Bu/pbrar  in  Kasmiri  and  as  Bijabrari  in  Pahari.  Close  to  it  is  the 
ancient  site  for  which  I  had  searched. 

8.  At  this  point,  now  accurately  marked  on  the  map  by  the  entry  Bhedagiri,  the  stream 
bends  round  a  small  hillock,  formed  by  the  foot  of  a  ridge  trending  from  the  main  spur  in  the 
east.  On  the  flat  top  of  this  hillock  which  measures  about  30  yards  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  a 
little  less  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  is  a  square  tank  of  limpid  water,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  old 
much-decayed  stone  steps.  It  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  plateau,  and  forms  a 
square  of  about  55  feet  with  the  corners  pointing  to  the  cardinal  points.  The  tank,  which  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  showed  an  average  depth  of  water  of  about  4  feet,  is  fed  by  a  plentiful 
spring,  which  can  be  seen  bubbling  up  on  its  north  side. 

At  a  distance  of  about  6  feet  all  round  the  edge  of  the  tank  are  the  remains  of  the  rough 
stone  wall  which  once  enclosed  the  sacred  tank.  They  are  best  preserved  on  the  N.W.  and 


7  The  Ks.  word  brgr,  ‘  goddess,’  is  the  direct 
derivative  of  Skr.  bhattarika,  corresponding  to 
the  masc.  bror  <  bhattdraka ;  comp,  notes 
i.  33,  38.  Here  brgr  is  used  as  the  common 
equivalent  of  devi,  just  as  in  Sund?brgr,  Saiii- 
dhyadevi,  liar" brgr,  S'arikadevi,  etc.  Original 
aspirated  sonants  lose  their  aspiration  regularly 
in  Ks.  Hence  Bedabrar,  or  with  the  usual 
shortening  of  the  final  a  of  first  parts  of  com¬ 


pounds  Berpbrgr,  is  the  form  in  which  the 
Bhedabradu  of  the  gloss  was  really  pronounced. 

The  final  w-matra  is  used  in  old  Kasmiri 
transcription,  just  as  in  Isvarakaula’s  grammar 
now  edited  by  Dr.  Grierson,  to  designate  that 
modification  of  the  vowel  of  the  preceding- 
syllable  which  is  due  to  the  epenthetic  influence 
of  an  original  final  i. 
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N.E.  sides.  In  the  middle  of  the  N.E.  side  there  was  an  opening  in  this  wall,  marked  by 
two  carved  stones  originally  forming  the  doorstep,  and  still  showing  the  holes  for  the  pivots. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hillock  just  below  this  door,  and  at  a  point  approximately  corresponding 
in  elevation  to  the  level  of  the  tank,  is  a  spring  which  evidently  is  the  natural  outflow  of  the 
tank  and  serves  to  drain  its  surplus  water. 

Close  to  this  doorway,  on  the  outside,  is  a  large  boulder,  on  the  smooth  surface  of  which  two 
Lihgas  are  carved  in  high  relievo.  The  height  of  each  Lihga,  inclusive  of  its  elaborately 
carved  base  ( bhadrapitha ),  is  9  inches.  Between  the  two  Lihgas  and  also  to  the  right  of  the 
one  to  the  south,  there  is  a  figure  sculptured  in  relievo  about  one  foot  high,  representing  a 
female  attendant,  undraped,  carrying  a  waterpot  in  either  raised  hand.  Both  the  Lihgas  and 
figures  show  ancient  workmanship  of  a  superior  kind,  and  are  placed  in  deep-cut  niches.  On  a 
small  detached  piece  of  rock  immediately  adjoining  is  seen  a  portion  of  a  male  figure  carved 
in  relievo.  As  another  sculptured  remain,  I  may  mention  the  fragment  of  the  well-carved  base 
of  a  column  which  lies  near  the  edge  of  the  tank  at  its  N.  corner. 

On  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  sides  the  small  plateau  or  hillock  hearing  the  tank,  falls  off  steeply 
towards  the  stony  bed  of  the  hill-stream  which  flows  about  70  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
tank.  On  the  S.E.  side  there  is  a  small  flat  grass-plot  adjoining  the  tank.  To  the  S.W.  the 
remainder  of  the  little  plateau  is  covered  with  traces  of  old  walls  and  fragments  of  large 
red  bricks. 

9.  A  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  this  hillock  and  about  a  hundred  feet  above  it,  there  is 
an  open  terrace-like  ground  on  the  hillside  which  is  partly  occupied  by  Gujars’  huts.  In  its 
centre  rises  a  low  mound  from  which  masses  of  hard  red  bricks  of  ancient  make  and  of  rough 
building  stones  protrude.  Remains  of  walls  can  yet  he  traced  here  over  an  area  measuring 
about  80  yards  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  Gujars  living  at  the  spot  were  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  remains  belonged  to  old  habitations.  They  may  be  supposed  to  have  served 
either  as  residences  for  the  priests  once  attending  the  Tirtha  or  as  Dharmasalas  for 
pilgrims,  such  as  are  found  to  this  day  at  Martand,  TuFmul,  and  other  more  frequented 
Tirthas  of  Kasmir. 

Khaira,  an  old  Gujar,  aged  about  seventy-five  years,  who  had  passed  some  forty  summers 
at  Bud-brar,  informed  me  that  in  his  more  youthful  days  he  well  remembered  occasional 
visits  of  Brahmans  who  bathed  in  the  Naga  and  performed  S'raddhas.  In  later  years  such 
visits  had  become  rare,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  had  seen  no  Brahman  come  to 
the  site.  He  distinctly  asserted  that  the  tank  never  froze,  and  always  retained  the  same 
level.  In  connection  with  the  latter  statement,  I  convinced  myself  that  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  water  of  the  tank  was  considerably  warmer  than  the  air  even  at  midday;  though  it 
was  a  bright  autumn  day  full  of  sunshine  and  warmth.  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  equipped 
myself  with  a  thermometer  when  starting  from  my  camp,  and  was  hence  unable  to  take  the 
temperature. 

10.  This  brief  description  will  suffice  to  show  how  closely  Bucpbrar  agrees  in  all  details  with 
the  account  we  have  traced  above  of  the  site  sacred  to  the  goddess  Bheda.  Here  we  find 
the  striking  feature  of  a  natural  pond  which  is  formed  on  limited  ground  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hillock,  “  without  a  dam  and  removed  from  the  water  of  torrents,”  exactly  as  described 
in  the  Mahatmya.  Even  the  measurement  of  ‘  ten  bows  ’  given  in  the  latter  (verse  12)  is 
remarkably  accurate  if  we  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  size  of  the  tank  itself.  Ten 
dhanus,  equivalent  to  forty  hastas,  correspond  to  60  feet,  if  we  adopt  for  the  latter  measure 
the  usual  value  of  18  inches.8  As  the  tank  in  reality  measures  55  feet  each  side,  the 
agreement  is  as  close  as  can  be  desired.  At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  tank,  just  as  the 
Mahatmya  has  it,  issues  a  spring  “  which  neither  fails  to  flow  nor  leaps  down  over  the  steep 
slope.” 

8  See  P.W.,  s.v. 
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In  the  ancient  tank  filled  by  the  spring  of  BuiPbrar,  we  recognize  thus  clearly  the  sacred 
basin  of  the  Ga^godbheda,  and  in  the  little  spring  which  drains  it  on  the  east,  the  sin- 
removing  stream  of  Abhaya.  The  natural  features  which  the  Mahatmya  specially  refers  to 
as  indications  of  the  TIrtha’s  miraculous  origin,  can  all  plainly  be  traced  at  Bud-brar.  We 
may  rely  on  their  evidence  with  all  the  more  confidence  as  they  explain  by  themselves  why  a 
sacred  character  was  attached  to  the  site.  A  large  spring  issuing  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  high 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  valley  and  forming  a  tank  in  so  confined  a  space,  is  undoubtedly 
a  striking  natural  phenomenon.  It  was  as  such  sure  to  attract  pre-eminently  the  attention  of 
the  pious,  even  in  a  country  so  rich  in  fine  springs  as  Kasmir  is.  We  can  thus  fully  under¬ 
stand  why  Kalhana  was  induced  to  single  out  this  Tirtha  for  mention,  immediately  after  the 
other  sacred  wonders  of  his  country,  the  miraculous  springs  of  Papasudana  and  Trisariidhya, 
and  the  “  Self-created  Fire.” 

11.  The  statement  heard  on  the  spot  that  the  tank  never  freezes  may,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  belief  recorded  by  the  Mahatmya  and  Abu-1-Fazl 
that  snow  does  not  fall  at  this  site.  If  the  water  of  the  spring  is  naturally  warm,  it  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  tank  from  ever  freezing,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  a  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  imme¬ 
diately  around  it.  I  am,  however,  unable  from  want  of  observation  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
this  point.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  neither  Kalhana  nor  the  Nilamata  indicates  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  peculiar  feature.  Judging  from  the  height  of  the  site  which  according  to  my 
aneroid  was  about  7800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  a 
great  deal  of  snow  must  in  ordinary  winters  cover  the  bottom  of  the  Birnai  valley. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  now  the  several  sacred  objects  of  minor  importance,  such  as  the 
shrine  of  Govardhanadhara  and  Tama  Aujasa,  which  the  Mahatmya  and  Nilamata  mention  in 
evident  connection  with  them.  But  this  cannot  surprise,  considering  the  complete  oblivion 
into  which  the  sacred  site  of  Gangodbheda  has  fallen  as  a  pilgrimage  place  evidently  since  a 
long  time.  They  may  have  possibly  been  situated  close  to  the  tank  on  the  adjoining  little 
plateau  where  remains  of  old  walls  are  still  visible.9 

12.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  a  Tirtha,  once  evidently  well  known  and  much  frequented, 
should  have  so  completely  been  neglected  and  forgotten.  Possibly  the  early  season  prescribed 
for  the  pilgrimage,  the  end  of  Caitra,  and  the  consequent  hardships  of  the  journey  may  have 
caused  the  worshippers  to  fall  off  or  to  transfer  their  attentions  to  substitute  Tirthas  more 
conveniently  accessible,  such  as  the  Bheda  Devi  of  Hal-Mogulpiir.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  site  must  have  still  been  popularly  known,  or  we  should  else  scarcely 
meet  with  its  mention  in  Abii-l-Fazl’s  list.  Also  the  old  annotator  whose  glosses  A2  repro¬ 
duces  in  Ratnakantha’s  codex,  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  Tirtha.  He  correctly 
renders  Bhedagiri  by  Bhedabhrddu,  i.e.  Bu<labrar,  and  in  explanation  of  hamsarupa  of  the  text 
adds  the  name  Hamsavagisvari ,  which  is  the  specific  designation  used  in  the  Mahatmya  (see 
verse  88)  for  Sarasvati-Bheda. 

13.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  phonetic  facts  which  account  for  the 
modern  name  of  the  site.  The  form  Bhedabhrddu  of  the  glossator,  pronounced  in  reality 
*Bedabrar.}°  is  the  exact  Ks.  equivalent  for  Bhedddem,  the  popular  designation  of  the  goddess 
as  the  Nilamata  shows.  The  form  Bed“brar,  which  I  heard  from  my  Brahman  informant  at  Hal, 
shows  a  shortening  of  the  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  compound.  This  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  stress-accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  is  extremely  common  in  modern 
Kasmirl.  Bu/pbrar,  the  form  of  the  name  as  used  by  the  Kasmiri-speaking  Muhammadan 
villagers  in  the  vicinity,  may  be  explained  either  by  the  assimilating  influence  which  initial 
labial  consonants  frequently  exercise  on  following  vowels  in  Kasmiri  as  in  other  Indo-Aryan 

9  The  picture  of  the  Svayambhu  Hill  in  space  of  a  sacred  site  may  be  crowded  with 
Wright's  History  of  Nepal,  p.  23,  affords  a  good  various  shrines, 
illustration  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  confined  10  See  above,  note  7, 
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Vernaculars,  or  as  the  result  of  a  ‘popular  etymology’  which  connected  the  name  Bed?-  with 
bud,  ‘  great.’ 

Finally,  the  form  Bijabrari,  as  employed  by  the  Gujars,  shows  merely  an  adaptation  of  the 
genuine  name  to  a  Paharl,  i.e.  a  foreign,  pronunciation  in  which  the  broken  and  short  vowels 
peculiar  to  Kasmiri  (a,?)  have  been  replaced  by  their  nearest  congeners  and  the  cerebral  d 
palatalized  into  j.  For  the  latter  change  I  can  give  no  special  reason;  but  it  is  well  known 
in  Ks.  itself  under  the  influence  of  a  following  *  or  y  (see  Dr.  Grierson’s  remarks,  J.A.S.B., 
1897,  p.  181 ;  comp.  e.g.  of  bad,  ‘  great,’  Nom.  PI.  Fem.  baje). 

14.  In  conclusion  it  will  yet  be  useful  to  point  out  that  past  the  site  of  BmPbrar  leads 
the  direct  route  which  connects  Drabagam  with  the  PIr  Pantsal  Pass.  The  path  which  is 
a  much  frequented  one  and  is  accordingly  specially  marked  on  the  Survey  map,  ascends  the 
valley  to  the  south  of  BmPbrar  up  to  the  watershed  towards  the  Rembyar1  Valley.  It  then 
crosses  into  the  latter,  joining  the  main  route  to  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  at  Dubji.  This  position 
of  BmPbrar  confirms  strikingly  the  conclusion  we  have  drawn  above  from  S'rivara’s  reference 
to  B  he  da  v  a  N  a  P  A  T II A ,  ‘  the  route  of  the  Bhedd  forest.’  It  is  clear  that  the  Rajauri  soldiers 
routed  before  DrfdPgam,  could  choose  no  more  convenient  and  direct  route  for  their  flight 
homewards  than  the  wooded  valley  of  Bheda. 11 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Gahgodbheda  is  named  in  the  list  of  Tirthas  given  in 
the  Vana  Parvan  of  the  Mahdbh.  III.  lxxxiv.  65.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  context  to 
point  particularly  to  Kasmlr.  As  none  of  the  popular  Kasmirian  pilgrimage  places  seem  to 
be  known  to  the  Mahabharata,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  spring  of  Bheda  is  really 
meant  there.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Padmapur.  i.  xxxii.  29,  where  Gahgodbheda  is  also 
found  as  the  name  of  a  Tlrtlia. 


NOTE  B. — i.  37. 

THE  SHRINE  OF  S'ARADA. 

1.  This  ancient  Tirtha,  though  once  evidently  one  of  the  most  important  of  Kasmir,  and 
famous  far  beyond  its  limits,  has  in  recent  times  become  almost  as  unknown  to  the  Pandits  of 
S'rinagar  as  the  sacred  site  of  Bhedd,  described  in  Note  A.  If  the  search  I  made  in  1892  for 
the  shrine  of  S'akadA  did  not  prove  quite  as  difficult  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Kalhana  has 
left  us  incidentally  some  distinct  indications  as  to  its  position.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  is  yet  locally  observed  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  adjoining  tracts. 

Kalhana  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  ‘  S'AradAsthAna  ’  in  connection  with  a  memorable 
siege  of  the  S'irahsild  Castle,  viii.  2556,  2706,  wh:ch  took  place  in  his  own  time.  His  references 
show  clearly  that  the  shrine  was  in  close  proximity  to  this  hill  stronghold.  Though  at  the 
time  I  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  identifying  the  latter,  yet  various  indications  to  be  gathered 
from  the  general  description  of  the  locality  pointed  towards  the  Upper  Kisangahga  Valley. 


11  The  expression  Bhedavana  used  by  S'rivara, 
looks  to  me  as  if  taken  from  real  local  nomencla¬ 
ture.  May  it  not  be  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of 
the  name  Birnai,  which  is  applied  now  to  the 
stream  flowing  past  Budabrij,r,  as  well  as  to  the 
Valley  drained  by  it?  Nai  is  a  common  Ks, 


term  for  alpine  forests,  often  found  as  the  end 
of  local  names  designating  high  valleys,  such  as 
Sdlanai ,  Zoj’nai ,  Nilanai  (all  about  Mount  Hara- 
mukh).  For  Bhedd  >  Bir,  com.  Skr.  guda  :  Ks, 
gor,  taddga  ;  tray ,  sodasa  :  surah,  etc, 
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Several  local  names  in  the  extant  S' drnddmdhdtmya,1  as  well  as  in  Abu-l-Fazl’s  brief  notice,2 3 
indicated  the  same  direction.  So  did  also  an  otherwise  somewhat  vague  note  in  Pandit 
Sahibram’s  Tirthasamgraha ,  which  connects  one  of  the  several  S'aradas  mentioned  by  him 
with  the  Lolav  Pargana  adjoining  the  Kisanganga  Valley  from  the  south. 

2.  I  accordingly  started  in  September,  1892,  on  a  tour  to  the  north  of  Kamraz  in  order 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact  position  of  the  Tirtha.  The  first  reliable  information  regard¬ 
ing  it  I  obtained  from  Sant  Ram,  a  Purohita  resident  at  Sogam  in  Lolav.  He  described  to  me 
accurately  enough  the  route  followed  by  the  pilgrims.  Confirming  a  surmise  I  had  already 
previously  formed,  he  indicated  to  me  the  village  and  “  Ruins  ”  of  S'ardi,  shown  on  the  map  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Kisanganga  and  Kankatori  Rivers,  as  the  place  of  the  S'arada  shrine. 
Following  his  directions  I  marched  the  same  day  to  Gus  (the  ancient  Ghosa)  in  the  Uttar 
Pargana,  near  which  village  Purohitas  of  the  S'arada  temple  were  said  to  be  residing.  One  of 
these,  Chandra  Pandit,  of  Gotheng,  joined  me  on  the  next  day,  and  agreed  to  accompany  me 
on  my  informal  pilgrimage  to  the  site. 

With  the  help  of  his  explanations  it  was  easy  to  make  out  the  itinerary  of  the  pilgrimage 
as  described  in  the  Mahatmya.  The  latter  text  which  claims  to  be  taken  from  the 
Bhrhghi  sasamhitd,  but  by  some  curiously  metamorphosed  local  names  clearly  betrays  a  com¬ 
paratively  modern  composition,  or  at  least  redaction,  represents  the  several  stages  of  the 
pilgrimage  in  close  connection  with  the  legendary  origin  of  the  Tirtha.  The  Muni  S'andilya, 
son  of  Matanga,  was  practising  great  austerities  in  order  to  obtain  the  sight  of  the  goddess 
S'arada,  who  is  a  S'akti  embodying  three  separate  manifestations  (vv.  2  sqcp).  Divine  advice 
prompts  him  to  proceed  to  the  S'yamala  Makar  astral 

There  at  Gho@a,  i.e.  Gus,  appears  to  him  Mahadevi,  and  promises  to  show  herself  in  her 
true  form  (as  S'akti)  in  the  ‘  S'arada  forest  ’  (vv.  22  sqq.).  The  goddess  vanishes  from  his 
sight  at  Hayasirsdsrama,  in  which  name  we  have  an  attempt  to  sanskritize  the  name  of  the 
present  village  Hay'-hom,  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Gus.  The  real  old 
designation  of  the  place  is  Haya^bama,  as  shown  on  our  map.4 

The  Muni  next  proceeds  to  the  Krsnagahgd,  a  spring  now  usually  known  as  Krspanaga,  in 
which  he  bathes.  Thereupon  half  his  body  becomes  golden,  emblematic  of  his  approach  to 
complete  liberation  from  darkness  (vv.  25  sqq.).  The  Nftga  is  situated  above  the  village  of 
Drang.  This  place  is  shown  on  the  larger  Survey  Map  as  quite  close  to  Hayfliom,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  Dranga  (or  Dranga)  mentioned  by  Kalhana,  viii.  2507  (see  note),  2702.  The 
place  is  nowadays  usually  designated  by  the  local  Brahmans  as  Sun"-Drang ,  the  ‘  Gold-Drang.’ 
It  is  this  appellation  which  the  Mahatmya  wishes  to  reproduce  by  calling  the  place  of  the 
Muni’s  miraculous  transformation  Suvanuirdhdiigakal 

3.  From  thence  S'andilya  ascends  the  mountain  range  to  the  north,  on  which  he  sees  a 
dance  of  goddesses  in  a  forest  called  Raiigavdfi.  The  place  meant  is,  according  to  my 
informant,  a  high  alpine  meadow  known  as  Rangfvor,  immediately  below  the  pass  by  which  the 


1  See  No.  161  of  my  collection,  also  No.  95  of 
the  Deccan  College  collection,  1875-76. 

2  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  365. 

3  The  name  S'yamala  is  probably  intended  as 
an  allusion  to  S'amdld,  the  name  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  district  (see  note  vii.  159). 

4  Compare  note  viii.  2937. 

8  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  specious 
Sanskrit  rendering  of  Snn-I)rang  (recte  *Siivar- 
nadranga)  was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
legend  told  of  the  spring,  or  whether  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  was  the  starting-point  of  the  story.  The 
real  name  of  the  place,  Dranga,  is,  as  explained 
in  note  viii.  2507,  fully  accounted  for  by  its 
having  been  the  old  frontier  watch-station 


( dranga )  on  the  direct  road  to  S'ardi  and 
hence  to  Cilas. 

The  prefix  Sun?-  may  have  been  originally 
intended  to  distinguish  this  Drang  from 
other  ‘  Drahgas  ’  (see  Note  D,  iii.  227).  I  am 
tempted  to  connect  it  with  the  notices 
quoted  below,  note  16,  about  gold  found  in  the 
Kisanganga  River.  Classical  notices  already 
show  that  gold-washing  was  carried  on  in  old 
times  by  the  Dards  of  the  Kisanganga  Valley 
and  the  Upper  Indus.  Compare  Herodot.  iii. 
105  ;  Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  xv.  p.  706,  with 
Bunbury,  History  of  Ancient  Geography,  1883,  i. 
p.  229. 
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route  leading  from  Urang  towards  the  Kisangahga  crosses  the  watershed.  He  then  passes 
the  Gostambhana  forest,  i.e.  the  Marg  Guthamman  and  arrives  at  Te.tavanA,  the  residence  of 
Gautama,  on  the  bank  of  the  [Krsnajgahga  (vv.  36  sqq.).  The  Mahatmya  describes  at  some 
length  the  sacred  character  of  the  latter  place  which  is  identical  with  Tehajan  (map  ‘  Thagain  ), 
a  small  hamlet  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kisangahga.  It  then  relates  how  the  sage  after  cross¬ 
ing  on  the  way  a  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  which  he  sees  the  god  Ganesa,  arrives  in  the  S'arada- 
vana  (vv.  .54  sqq.),  i.e.  at  the  present  S'ardi.  After  a  hymn  in  praise  of  S'arada  in  her  triple 
form  of  S'arada,  Narada  or  Sarasvati,  and  Vagdevi  (vv.  68  sqq.),  an  account  is  given  how  the 
goddess  at  that  sacred  spot  revealed  herself  to  the  Muni  and  rewarded  his  long  austerities  by 
inviting  him  to  her  residence  on  S'risaila  (vv.  94  sqq.). 

Pitrs  also  approach  there  S'andilya  and  ask  him  to  perform  their  S'raddhas.  On  his 
taking  water  from  the  Mahasindhu  for  the  purpose  of  the  Tarpana  rite,  half  of  its  water  turns 
into  honey  and  forms  the  stream  hence  known  as  Madhumatl.  Ever  since  baths  and  S'raddhas 
at  the  Saihgama  of  the  Sindhu  and  Madhumati  assure  to  the  pious  complete  remission  of  sins, 
etc.  (vv.  104-124). 

4.  The  mention  of  this  confluence  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  Mahatmya  places 
the  site  sacred  to  S'arada.  By  Sindhu  can  be  meant  only  the  Kisangahga  which,  as  in 
Kalhana’s  days,  is  still  locally  known  merely  as  ‘ Sind ‘the  river.’0  Madhumatl  is  the  name 
which  local  tradition  gives  to  this  day  to  the  stream  that  joins  the  Kisangahga  at  S'ardi  from 
the  south. 

The  name  S'ardi,  now  the  designation  of  the  little  village  and  fort  near  which  the  temple 
of  S'arada  stands,  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  name  of  the  goddess  to  whom  the  site  was 
sacred.  The  preservation  of  the  initial  Skr.  &  which  ordinarily  becomes  h  in  Ks.,  need  not 
trouble  us.  It  is  due  to  the- fact  that  popular  language  in  Kasmir  retains  hieratical  names  and 
terms  like  S'arada,  S'iva,  santa,  etc.,  in'  their  Skr.  forms  as  Tatsamas.  The  local  name  was 
always  felt  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  deity  presiding  over  the  shrine. 

The  remainder  of  the  Mahatmya  (vv.  127-144)  recapitulates  the  several  stages  of  the 
pilgrimage  which  agree  with  the  sites  described  in  the  legendary  narrative,  and  mentions  the 
fourth  suui  of  Bhadrapada  as  the  time  when  special  holiness  accumulates  at  the  Tirtha.  A 
similar  distinction  is  claimed,  however,  also  for  the  fourth  day  of  each  bright  half  month  and 
the  14th  sudi. 

As  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  pilgrimage  it  deserves  yet  notice  that  the  Mahatmya 
(vv.  88  sqq.),  as  well  as  the  actual  practice,  prescribes  the  offering  of  a  j)asuko?na  at  S'arada’s 
shrine  as  obligatory  even  for  Vaisnavas.  This  injunction  is  clearly  due  to  the  worship  to 
S'arada  as  a  S'akti. 

5.  According  to  Chandra  Pandit’s  accounts  the  Brahmans  from  the  neighbouring  districts 
who  still  perform  the  pilgrimage  toS'ai;ada,  have  for  several  years  avoided  the  difficult  pass  behind 
Drang  and  the  equally  difficult  gorges  through  which  the  route,  above  described,  debouches  into 
the  Kisangahga  Valley.  Starting  on  the  pilgrimage  on  the  4th  sudi  of  Bhadrapada,  they  satisfy 
themselves  by  bathing  in  the  rivulet  which  comes  from  Drang,  instead  of  visiting  its  source  at 
the  Krspanaga.  They  then  proceed  to  Gus,  where  they  visit  a  little  grove  of  walnut-trees  and 
Cinars,.  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Kamil  (Kaveri)  River,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ranger, or  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Hangavafi  alp.  From  there  they  march  by  the  ordinary  route  to  Dudnifil  on 
the  Kisangahga  vici  Aura,  Zir-Tiom  and  the  Sitalvan  Pass.  Ascending  the  river  on  its  left 
bank  they  reach  Tejavana  and  finally  S'arada  on  the  fourth  day. 

Local  inquiries  convinced  me  that  alone  this  route,  which  being  used  for  the  supplies,  etc., 
of  the  small  garrison  in  S'ardi  Fort,  is  kept  in  some  repair,  was  practicable  for  baggage-carrying 
coolies.  I  accordingly  marched  on  the  6th  September  to  Zir-Tiom,  the  last  village  at  the  foot 


6  See  viii.  2492,  2507  note. 
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of  the  Sitalvan  Pass,  crossed  the  latter  on  the  following  day  into  the  wholly  uninhabited  valley 
on  the  north  side,  and  arrived  on  the  8th  opposite  to  Dudnial.  The  path  which  leads  down 
from  the  watershed  passes  almost  entirely  through  thickly-wooded  narrow  gorges,  often  in  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  It  is  so  difficult  that  I  could  easily  realize  the  hardships  to  which  the  pilgrims 
must  be  exposed  on  the  even  more  trying  orthodox  route. 

6.  As  the  path  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kisanganga  was  represented  to  be  wholly  unfit 
for  the  carriage  of  loads,  I  crossed  at  Dudnial  the  shaky  rope-bridge  over  the  tossing  river, 
and  marched  on  the  9th  up  the  valley  on  the  right  bank  to  S'ardi.  The  road  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  easier  though  also  unfit  for  animals,  passes  a  number  of  small  villages  situated  on 
well-cultivated  terraces.  They  show  that  in  old  times  this  portion  of  the  Upper  Kisanganga 
Valley,  once  the  scene  of  the  events  related  by  Kalhana,  viii.  2484-2709,  and  now  part  of 
Drava  (Skr.  Duranda  ?),  may  have  supported  a  larger  population,  and  hence  have  been  of 
greater  importance. 

Separated  by  a  great  natural  barrier,  it  can  scarcely  ever  have  formed  part  of  the  proper 
territory  of  Kasmir,  though  its  petty  chiefs  in  Hindu  as  well  as  in  later  times  seem  to  have 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Kasmir  rulers.  The  present  inhabitants  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Pahari  population  of  Karnav  ( Karndha ),  and  show  only  a  small  admixture  of  Kasmiri 
settlers  and  Dards.  If  these  ethnological  conditions  prevailed  also  in  earlier  times,  the 
inclusion  of  the  S'aradatirtha  among  the  most  sacred  sites  of  Kasmir  must  appear  all  the  more 
curious. 

When  opposite  to  the  hamlet  of  Tehajan  I  was  shown  the  spot  where  the  pilgrims  perform 
the  ablutions  prescribed  for  Tejavana.  It  is  at  the  point  where  the  hill-stream  of  the  valley 
debouching  here  from  the  S.E.  falls  into  Kisanganga.  Higher  up,  when  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Kherigam,  and  only  a  short  way  from  S'ardi,  my  Purohita  guide  pointed  out  to  me  on  the 
opposite  bank  a  narrow  and  high  ridge,  which  falls  off  with  precipitous  cliffs  into  the  river,  as 
the  ‘  hill  of  Ganesa  ’  ( Ganesagiri )  mentioned  in  the  Mahatmya.  It  is  known  as  Ganes  Ghafi. 
My  subsequent  visit  to  the  spot  revealed  the  reason  why  this  ridge  is  held  sacred  to  the 
elephant-faced  god,  and  also  enabled  me  to  identify  it,  as  shown  in  Note  L,  viii.  2492,  with  the 
long-searched-for  site  of  the  S'irahsila  Castle. 

Above  Kherigam  the  valley  becomes  less  confined.  At  a  turn  of  the  path  the  fort  of 
S'ardi  and  the  ancient  temple  of  S'arada  come  conspicuously  into  view,  with  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre  of  high  peaks  behind  them.  The  Kisanganga  which  issues  only  a  short  distance 
above  S'ardi  from  a  long  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  mountains,  flows  here  with  comparative 
smoothness.  I  was  able  to  cross  the  river  by  means  of  a  raft  fastened  to  a  twig  rope,  and 
thus  to  avoid  the  long  and  somewhat  dangerous  rope-bridge  which,  when  the  water  is  high, 
forms  the  only  means  of  passage. 

7.  The  temple  of  SArada  rises  in  a  prominent  and  commanding  position  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Madhumati  on  the  terrace-like  foot  of  a  spur  which  descends  from  a  high  pine-clad 
peak  to  the  E.  Immediately  below  this  terrace  to  the  N.W.  is  the  spot  where  the  waters  of 
the  Madhumati  and  the  Kisanganga  mingle.  There  on  a  small  sandy  beach  the  pilgrims 
perform  their  S'raddhas.  From  the  height  of  the  staircase,  which  forms  the  approach  to  the 
temple  from  the  W.,  an  extensive  view  opens.  To  the  S.E.  the  valley  of  the  Madhumati  is 
seen  narrowing  gradually  into  a  gorge  between  precipitous  spurs  through  which  passes  the 
direct  route  to  Kasmir  ? ri&  Kroras.  In  the  N.E.  from  where  the  Kisanganga  issues,  successive 
ranges  of  barren  steep  mountains  with  snowy  peaks  behind  them,  seem  to  close  all  passage. 
To  the  N.  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  rocks  marks  the  debouchure  of  the  Sargan  River,  the 
Kankatori  of  the  map,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  towards  Cilas  and  falls  into  the 
Kisancahea  a  short  distance  above  the  Madhumati.  It  is  the  Sarasvati  of  Kalhana’s 
description,  still  known  by  that  name  to  local  tradition.  To  the  W.  the  view  extends  to 
the  high  ranges  which  rise  in  the  direction  of  Khagan. 
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8.  The  ruins  which  mark  the  ancient  shrine  of  S'aradfi,  deserve  here  all  the  more  a  brief 
description,  as  the  only  account  I  have  been  able  to  trace  of  them  is  contained  in  Major  C.  B. 
Bates’  “ Gazetteer  of  Kashmir p.  339,  a  quasi-con  fidential  Government  publication  ‘for 
political  and  military  reference,’  not  generally  accessible.  Major  Bates’  notice  of  S'ardi  which 
is  detailed  and  accurate,  became  known  to  me  only  long  after  my  visit  to  the  site. 

The  temple  is  approached  from  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill  in  the  W.  by  an  imposing  stone 
staircase,  now  half  decayed,  which  leads  up  in  sixty-three  steps  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
quadrangular  court  enclosing  the  temple.  It  is  about  10  feet  wide  and  rises  rather  steeply 
between  two  flanking  walls  of  massive  construction,  broken  in  six  steps  or  flights.  The 
entrance  to  the  court  is  through  a  gateway,  provided  with  the  usual  double  porch  of 
Kasmirian  architecture.  The  gateway  forms  now  the  south-west  corner  of  the  court. 
Whether  it  occupied  this  position  also  in  the  original  structure  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty,  as  the  whole  of  the  south  face  of  the  enclosure  is  now  in  ruins,  owing  to  the 
foundation-walls  on  the  steep  slope  towards  the  Madhumatl  having  given  way.  If  the 
court  formed  originally  an  exact  quadrangle  without  the  indenture  now  observed  in  its 
south-western  corner,  this  gateway  would  have  occupied  exactly  the  middle  of  the  west  face. 
Owing  to  the  cause  already  referred  to,  the  south  or  right  side  of  the  gateway  has  fallen. 
On  the  north  side  there  are  still  remains  of  the  columns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
doorway  which  supported  the  t-refoiled  arches  of  the  porches.  The  total  depth  of  this  gate¬ 
way  is  about  12  feet. 

The  court  to  which  it  gives  access,  forms  an  oblong  accurately  orientated  and  enclosed  by 
a  massive  wall  6  feet  thick.  The  north  side  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  intact,  measures 
142  feet,  and  the  equally  well-preserved  east  side,  94'  6".  This  gives  for  the  longer  and 
shorter  sides  of  the  quadrangle  the  proportion  of  3  by  2.  The  height  of  the  enclosing  walls 
proper  is  11  feet  from  the  level  of  the  court  to  the  projecting  rim  at  the  foot  of  the  coping. 
The  latter  rises  in  pyramidal  form  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet  above  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  is  particularly  well  preserved  on  the  east  side.  Seen  from  outside  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure  appear  still  more  massive  and  imposing,  as  they  are  raised  on  basement  walls,  built 
with  a  view  to  equalize  the  different  elevations  of  the  ground.  These  substructure-walls 
vary  in  height  from  o  to  12  feet,  and  raise  in  some  places  the  total  height  of  wall  visible  from 
outside  to  about  30  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  northern  wall  there  is  a  small  recess,  about 
3'  3”  square  inside,  opening  by  a  trefoil-arched  door  towards  the  interior  of  the  court.  It 
contains  now  two  ancient  Lihgas  of  moderate  size  and  was,  no  doubt,  also  originally  intended 
for  the  reception  of  some  image  or  Lihga.  There  is  a  similar  small  cella  on  the  east  side  of 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  about  5  feet  to  the  south  of  it  a  square  postern,  3  feet  broad. 
It  gives  access  to  the  terraces  on  the  hillside  rising  behind  the  temple,  and  to  a  spring  called 
Amarakunda,  somewhat  higher  up. 

9.  The  temple  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  forms  a  square  cella  con¬ 
forming  in  plan  and  elevation  to  the  usual  features  of  Kasmir  architecture.  It  is  raised  on  a 
basement  24  feet  square  and  5'  3"  high.  The  walls  of  the  cella  proper  recede  about  2  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  basement.  They  are  adorned  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  trefoil  arches 
and  supporting  pilasters  both  projecting  in  relievo.  Below  these  arches  are  small  trefoil¬ 
headed  niches  covered  by  double  pediments.  The  walls  are  still  intact  up  to  a  height  of 
about  20  feet  above  the  basement,  and  nearly  to  the  topmost  point  of  the  great  trefoil  arches. 
There  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  usual  pyramidal  stone  roof.  From  the  absence  of  any 
debris  which  such  a  massive  roof  when  destroyed  could  not  have  failed  to  leave  in  and  around 
the  cella,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  ever  existed.  At  present  the  cella  is  covered  by  a 
low  shingle  roof,  probably  the  same  which  Major  Bates  (1873)  notices  as  having  been 
“  recently  erected  by  Colonel  Gundu,  the  late  Zillahdar  of  Muzaffarabad.” 

The  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  cella  is  on  the  west  side,  and  is  approached  by  stairs 
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6|  feet  wide  with  flanking  side  walls.  There  is  an  open  portico  in  front  of  the  door  projecting 
about  4  feet  beyond  the  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the  doorway.  It  is  supported  on  the  out¬ 
side  by  two  pillars,  2  feet  4  inches  square,  and  about  16  feet  high.  The  interior  of  the  cella 
forms  a  square  of  12  feet  3  inches,  and  has  no  decoration  of  any  kind.  The  only  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  it  is  a  large  rough  slab  on  the  ground  which  measures  about  6  by  7  feet, 
with  a  thickness  of  about  half  a  foot.  This  stone  is  believed  to  cover  a  kunda,  or  spring- 
cavity,  in  which  S'arada  appeared  to  S'andilya,  and  is  the  object  of  the  pilgrims’  special 
veneration.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  red  cloth  canopy  with  plenty  of  tinsel  surmounted 
the  sacred  spot.  Conches,  bells,  and  other  implements  of  worship  filled  the  remainder  of  the 
interior  space. 

10.  The  whole  of  the  cella  is  built  of  a  somewhat  friable  sandstone,  and  with  blocks  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  size  or  careful  dressing.  In  regard  to  the  material  used  and 
solidity  of  construction,  the  temple  appeared  to  me  decidedly  inferior  to  the  enclosing  quad¬ 
rangle.  Traces  of  plaster  found  in  sheltered  recesses  of  the  walls  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  central  shrine  was  originally  covered  with  that  material. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  cella  and  certain  peculiarities  in  its  dimensions  and  decora¬ 
tive  features  prevent  me  from  attributing  to  this  structure  any  great  antiquity.  In  style  it 
presents  some  resemblance  to  the  ruined  cellas  at  Kapatesvara  :  Kother,  which  may  be 
ascribed  with  great  probability  to  the  time  of  King  Bhoja  or  the  eleventh  century,  as  stated  in 
note  vii.  190.  It  is  evident  that  a  shrine  erected  at  a  site  so  popular  and  renowned  from  early 
times  would  be  sure  of  continued  attention,  4nd  hence  repeated  restorations.  The  very 
fact  that  a  building  in  no  way  distinguished  for  solidity  of  construction  and  massiveness  of 
material,  surpasses  in  its  present  state  of  preservation  many  of  the  most  famous  monuments  of 
Kasmir  architecture,  seems  to  indicate  a  comparatively  late  date. 

11.  According  to  Chandra  Pandit’s  relation  the  temple  had  been  almost  deserted  during 
the  time  preceding  the  Sikh  invasion,  when  the  Muhammadan  Rajas  of  Karnav  ruled  as 
practically  independent  chiefs  in  the  Kisangahga  Valley.  Under  one  of  them  the  shrine  is 
said  to  have  been  used  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  which  blew  off  the 
original  roof.  This  story,  if  true,  would  confirm  our  surmise  as  to  the  temple  never  having 
possessed  a  stone  roof.  Because  the  collapse  of  such  a  superstructure  would  have,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  implied  the  destruction  of  the  side  walls  also.  The  temple  was  subsequently  repaired 
by  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh.  He  also  settled  a  small  bounty  of  seven  rupees  ‘  Chilki  ’  per 
mensem  on  the  family  of  Gotheng  Brahmans,  to  which  Chandra  Pandit  belongs,  and  which 
claims  the  hereditary  guardianship  of  the  temple. 

Quite  as  much  as  to  the  intermittent  ministrations  of  these  appointed  guardians,  the  shrine 
owes  its  present  comparatively  fair  state  of  repair  to  the  presence  of  a  little  Hindu  community 
in  the  garrison  of  the  neighbouring  fort  of  S'ardi.  The  latter,  a  square  rubble-built  structure 
which  stands  almost  opposite  to  the  temple,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Madhumati,  was  erected  in 
Maharaja  Gulab  Singh’s  time,  to  guard  the  valley  against  the  inroads  of  marauding  Cilasis 
who,  in  the  Sargan  Valley,  had  a  convenient  route  to  descend  by.  I  found  there  a  small 
garrison  of  Dogras  and  Sikhs,  some  forty  men,  belonging  to  the  irregular  so-called  Killahdar 
troops  (see  note  vii.  965).  These  brave  fellows  quartered  for  years  at  this  solitary  spot,  and 
cut  off  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  seemed  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  sacred  shrine  entrusted,  as  it  were,  to  their  care.  They  kept  it 
clear  of  the  luxuriant  forest  vegetation  around,  which  threatens  to  overgrow  it,  just  like  the 
ruins  of  Buth'ser  :  Bhutesvara,  They  also  maintained  a  Hindu  mendicant  from  the  plains 
as  an  attendant  of  the  goddess. 

12.  According  to  the  information  of  Chandra  Pancjit,  confirmed  by  subsequent  inquiries, 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  takes  place  regularly  in  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of 
Bhadrapada.  The  pilgrims  start  on  their  journey  on  the  4th  sudi  from  Gns,  and  perform  the 
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visit  to  the  S'aradakuncla  and  the  S'riiddhas,  by  the  Madhumati,  on  the  8th.  The  dates  liere 
indicated  are  exactly  those  prescribed  for  the  popular  pilgrimage  to  the  Gahga-lake  on  the 
Haramukuta  mountain  (see  notes  i.  36 ;  viii.  1007). 

This  circumstance  accounts  for  a  curious  connection  which  has  arisen  between  the  two 
Ydtrds.  The  visit  to  the  sacred  Gahga-lake  can  be  made  only  in  those  years  when  the  sun  at 
the  date  above  indicated,  stands  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Leo.7  As  this  is  not  the  case  in  years 
when  an  intercalary  month  (adhikamasa)  falls  near  Bhadrapada,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Haramukuta  falls  into  abeyance  at  regular  intervals  of  three  or  four  years. 

It  is  in  these  particular  years  that  the  custom  has  established  itself  of  visiting  S'arada  in 
place  of  the  Gahga  of  Haramukuta.  Though  the  great  flux  of  pilgrims  has  for  a  long  time  back 
been  diverted  from  the  ancient  shrine  of  S'arada  to  the  modern  substitute  sites  to  be  noticed 
below,  yet  two  or  three  hundreds  of  pilgrims  still  proceed  in  such  years  to  the  sacred  sites  by 
the  Kisangahga.  They  are  recruited  almost  exclusively  from  among  the  Brahman  population 
of  the  nearest  parts  of  Kamraz,  the  temple  of  S'arada  being,  as  already  stated,  practically 
unknown  to  the  Brahmans  of  S'rinagar.  In  ordinary  years  the  pilgrimage  to  S'arada  attracts 
only  a  few  solitary  devotees.  I  doubt  whether  Chandra  Pandit  and  his  brother  Purohitas 
from  Gotheng  think  it  always  worth  their  while  to  accompany  them. 

13.  It  must  have  been  otherwise  in  old  days,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fame  which  the 
shrine  of  S'arada  enjoyed,  not  only  in  Kasmir  but  far  beyond  it.  Kalhana,  himself,  in  his 
account  of  Lalitaditya’s  reign,  iv.  32o,  refers  to  certain  followers  of  a  king  of  Gauda  or 
Bengal,  who  had  come  to  Kasmir  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  shrine  of  S'arada,  but  in 
reality  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  king  by  Lalitaditya.  Whatever  the  historical  value  of 
the  story  related  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  particular  reference  to  S'arada  could  not  have 
been  introduced  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  the  fame  of  S'arada  had  spread  even  to  far-off 
regions. 

For  this  fact  we  have  a  classical  witness  in  Alberuni,  who  must  have  heard  of  the  shrine 
during  his  stay  in  the  Punjab.  In  a  passage  already  quoted  above  (note  i.  37),  he  speaks  of  the 
wooden  idol  of  S'arada  as  much  venerated  and  frequented  by  pilgrims.8 *  He  describes  its 
position  accurately  enough  as  being  “  in  inner  Kashmir,  about  two  or  three  days’ journey  from 
the  capital,  in  the  direction  towards  the  mountains  of  Bolor”  (i.e.  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Indus  between  Giigit  and  Ladakh ;  see  India,  i.  p.  117).  It  deserves  special  notice  that  Alberuni 
mentions  S'arada,  not  in  his  description  of  Kasmir  but  in  his  account  of  the  most  famous  idols 
of  the  Hindus,  immediately  after  the  image  of  the  sun-god  at  Multan,  the  Visnu  Cakrasvamin 
of  Thanesvar,  and  the  Liiiga  of  Somnath. 

Bilhana,  the  Kasmirian  poet,  whose  literary  career  falls  into  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  is  our  next  witness  in  order  of  time.  In  his  panegyrical  description  of  Pravarapura 
or  S'rinagar,'-1  written  when  he  was  in  the  Dekhan,  far  away  from  his  home,  he  ascribes  the 
patronage  of  learning,  claimed  for  that  city,  to  the  favour  of  S'arada.  The  goddess  is  said 
to  “  resemble  a  swan,  carrying  as  her  diadem  the  [glittering  gold  washed  from  the]  sand 10  of 
the  Madhumati  stream  which  is  bent  on  rivalling  Ganga.  Spreading  lustre  by  her  fame, 
brilliant  like  crystal,  she  makes  even  Mount  Himalaya,  the  preceptor  of  Gauri,  raise  higher 
his  head  (his  peaks)  [in  pride]  of  her  residence  there.” 


7  Compare  fol.  3  of  my  MS.  of  the  Haramukuta- 
gaiigdmdhatmya.  No.  221. 

8  I  am  unable  to  trace  elsewhere  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  image  of  S'arada  having  been  a 
wooden  one.  There  was  a  famous  wooden  statue 
of  Maitreya,  much  venerated  by  Buddhists,  in 

Daril,  not  far  from  Cilas.  It  is  mentioned  by 

Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang ;  see  Si-yu-ki,  transl. 
Beal,  i.  pp.  xxix.,  134. 


9  See  Vikram.  xviii.  5. 

10  I  assume,  Bilhana  knew  of  the  gold  carried 
by  the  Kisanganga  and  its  tributaries,  and  hence 
intended  a  double  sense  in  the  word  saikatu,  viz. 
‘sand,’  and  ‘what  is  washed  from  sand,  i.e. 
gold.’  Compare  pipilika,  Mahdbh.  i r. ,  lii.  4,  as 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  gold  supposed  to  be  col¬ 
lected  by  ants  (Herodot.  iii.  105),  and  terms  like 
saindhava,  ‘  salt.’ 
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14.  In  a  more  legendary  light  the  temple  of  S'arada  figures  in  a  curious  story  related  of 
the  great  Jaina  scholar  Hemacandra  (a. d.  1088-1172),  in  the  Prabhdvakacarita.  It  has  been 
reproduced  and  discussed  by  Prof.  Biihler  in  his  classical  account  of  Hemacandra’s  life  and 
labours.11  The  story  is,  that  when  Hemacandra  was  commissioned  by  King  Jayasimha,  of 
Gujrat,  to  compose  a  new  grammar,  he  requested  to  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials 
in  the  shape  of  the  eight  older  grammars,  which  could  be  found  complete  only  in  the  library  of  the 
goddess  Sarasvati,  in  Kasmir.  Jayasimha  sent  at  once  high  officials  to  Pravarapura  to  obtain 
the  manuscripts.  Arrived  there  they  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  and  offered 
their  prayer.  Pleased  by  their  praises  the  goddess  appeared  and  commanded  her  own 
attendants  to  transmit  the  desired  works  to  her  favourite  Hemacandra.  The  manuscripts 
were  thereupon  delivered  to  the  king’s  envoys  and  brought  by  them  to  Hemacandra,  who,  after 
perusing  them,  composed  his  own  great  grammatical  work,  the  Siddhahemacandra. 

Other  sources  and  an  examination  of  the  work  itself,  show  that  Hemacandra’s  literary 
materials  had  been  collected  from  various  countries.  Professor  Biihler  was,  therefore, 
imdoubtedly  right  when  he  treated  the  statement  of  the  Prabhdvcticacarita  that  all  manuscripts 
had  come  from  the  temple  of  Sarasvati,  in  Kasmir,  as  an  exaggeration  due  to  the  author’s  too 
high  notion  of  the  scientific  greatness  of  the  country  of  S'arada  (/.c.  p.  185).  But  the  legendary 
character  of  the  story  becomes  still  more  evident  on  a  consideration  of  the  details.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  by  “  the  temple  of  Sarasvati  ”  is  meant  the  shrine  of  S'arada,  the  two  names 
being  ordinarily  considered  designations  of  the  identical  deity.  Yet  the  author  of  the  Jaina 
text  places  this  temple  at  S'rinagar,  where  we  know  from  the  ample  historical  materials  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  that  such  a  shrine  did  not  exist  either  in  Hemacandra’s  time  or  ever  thereafter. 

■  The  origin  of  the  Prabhavakacarita’s  story  can  be  traced  with  great  probability.  Given 
the  fact  that  Hemacandra  was  believed  to  have  obtained  literary  help  in  the  form  of  manu¬ 
scripts  from  the  distant  Kasmir,  the  land  of  S'arada,  it  was  only  natural  to  embellish  the 
account  by  connecting  it  with  that  temple  of  the  goddess  of  learning.  This  as  a  chief  pilgrim¬ 
age  place  of  Kasmir  had,  as  we  have  seen,  become  known  in  distant  parts,  long  before  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  Prabhavakacarita  (middle  of  thirteenth  century).  That  the  author 
imagines  this  temple  to  be  situated  in  Pravarapura  then,  as  now,  the  only  centre  of  learning 
in  Kasmir,  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in  view  of  the  character  of  his  narrative. 

The  last  discussed  reference  to  S'arada’s  temple  is  of  interest  because  it  leads  us  also  to 
the  probable  reason  for  the  far-spread  renown  of  this  particular  Tirtha.  Kasmir  has  claimed 
from  early  times  to  be  the  land  beloved  by  Sarasvati-S'arada,12  and  such  designations  as 
S'draddpifha,  S'  dradamandala,  etc.,  have  been,  and  are  still,  in  common  use  for  it.  Without 
examining  here  how  far  the  Valley  has  earned  this  proud  title  as  a  home  of  scholarship  and 
refuge  of  learning,  it  will  be  recognized  that  such  designations  must  have  helped  to  attract 
special  attention  abroad  to  the  Tirtha  which  bore  the  name  of  S'arada.13 

15.  A  very  curious  account  of  a  later  phase  in  the  history  of  the  S'arada  temple  is  found 
in  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle.  The  passage  containing  ’it  belongs  to  those  additions  of  the  text 
with  which  Professor  Peterson’s  recent  edition  (1896)  has  first  acquainted  us.14  We  read  there 


11  Uber  das  Leben  des  Jaina  Monch.es  Ilema- 
candra,  in  Denkschriften  der  phil.-hist.  Classe  of 
the  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna,  xxxvii.  pp.  183, 
232. 

12  Compare  Report,  pp.  31,  xl.  ;  Fourth  Chron. 
407  ;  Vikram.  i.  21 ;  S'rikanthac.  iii.  10. 

11  A  curious  incident  has  shown  me  that  a 
lingering  tradition  as  to  the  S'arada-shrine 
of  Kasmir  survives  to  this  day  in  Gujrat. 
Some  years  ago  when  S'amkarasramasvamin, 
Abbot  of  the  chief  Matha  of  Dvaraka,  in  Gujrat, 
paid  a  visit  to  Lahore,  I  was  specially  requested 


by  that  holy  personage  to  give  information  as 
to  the  S'aradatirtha  in  Kasmir,  to  which  he 
desired  to  make  a  pilgrimage.  The  worthy  abbot 
subsequently  abandoned  his  project.  Whether 
from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
route,  or  for  other  even  more  material  reasons,  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

14  See  vv.  1056-1071  of  the  Bombay  edi¬ 
tion. 

Nono  of  the  additional  verses,  some  350  in 
number,  are  found  either  in  the  Calcutta  edition 
or  in  the  MSS.  I  have  had  access  to  in  Kasmir. 


i.  37.] 


THE  SHRINE  OF  S'ARADA. 
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in  the  narrative  of  the  early  portion  of  the  Sultan  Zain-ul-'abidin’s  reign  (a. d.  1420-70),  of  a  visit 
which  this  king  paid  to  the  shrine  of  S'arada. 

The  prince  whose  tolerant  attitude  towards  his  Brahman  subjects  is  otherwise  well 
known,  is  represented  as  having  accompanied  the  regular  pilgrimage,  apparently  in  the  year 
1422  a.d.,  in  order  to  witness  the  miraculous  manifestations  of  the  goddess.  From  the 
description  in  verse  1057  it  seems  that  these  were  ordinarily  the  appearance  of  sweat  on  the 
face  of  the  image  of  the  goddess,  the  shaking  of  the  arm,  and  a  sensation  of  heat  on  touching 
the  feet. 

After  bathing  and  drinking  at  the  Madhumati  stream  the  king  seated  himself  at  the  sacred 
spot  which  was  thronged  by  pilgrims  and  temple  Purohitas.  Owing  to  the  baseness  he  wit¬ 
nessed  in  these  people,  the  king  is  said  to  have  displayed  anger  and  to  have  lost  faith  in  the 
goddess.  Having  failed  to  see  her  manifest  herself  in  a  visible  and  material  way  which  Jonaraja 
plausibly  explains  by  a  reference  to  the  Kaliyuga  and  the  want  of  faith  in  the  worshippers,  he 
then  endeavoured  to  obtain  her  sight  in  a  dream.  For  this  purpose  the  king  went  to  sleep  on 
the  night  of  the  7th  Bhadrapada  (the  half  month  is  not  indicated)  in  the  court  of  the  temple.15 
S'arada,  however,  refused  to  vouchsafe  any  sign  of  her  presence  to  the  king  in  his  sleep  either. 
From  due  regard  for  the  prince’s  high  personal  qualities,  the  author  is  forced  to  ascribe  this 
disappointment  to  the  wickedness  of  his  servants  and  the  conflux  of  Mlecchas.  Having  thus 
disappointed  the  virtuous  Zain-ul-'abidin,  the  goddess  is  then  said  to  have,  herself,  crushed  her 
image  to  pieces. 

16.  We  see  from  this  account  that  a  miracle-working  image  of  S'arada,  probably  the 
same  of  which  Alberuni  had  heard,  was  yet  in  existence  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  its  destruction,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  connected  with  a  pilgrimage  which  Zain-ul- 
'abidin  made  to  the  site. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  temple  of  S'arada  must  have  enjoyed  yet  considerable  reputation 
in  Kasmir  itself.  This  is  proved  by  Abu-l-Fazl’s  notice  of  the  site  ( Ain-Akb .,  ii.  p.  365) :  “  At 
two  days’  distance  from  Hdehdmun  is  the  river  named  Padmati,  which  flows  from  the  Dardu 
(Dard)  country.  Gold  is  also  found  in  this  river.  On  its  banks  is  a  stone-temple  called 
Sharada  (sic),  dedicated  to  Durga  and  regarded  with  great  veneration.  On  every  eighth  tit  hi 
of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  it  begins  to  shake  and  produces  the  most  extraordinary  effect.” 

Here  Hdehdmun  stands  plainly  for  Hay^hom  :  Hayasrama  mentioned  above,  §  2,  on 
the  old  pilgrimage  route.  Padmati  is  an  evident  clerical  error  for  Madmati,  i.e.  Madhumati. 
From  the  statement  which  makes  this  river  come  from  the  Dard  country,  it  appears  that  there 
is  here  some  confusion  between  the  Madhumati  and  the  Kisangahga,  which  latter  alone  can 
be  described  as  flowing  from  that  region.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  a  not  very 
clear  passage  of  the  S'aradamahatmya,  120,  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  Kisanganga  also  the  second 
name  Madhumati. 

The  notice  of  gold  being  found  in  the  river  clearly  applies  to  the  Kisangahga,  which  drains 
a  mountain  region  known  as  auriferous  to  the  present  day.16  The  story  told  of  the  S'arada 


It  would  be  hence  very  desirable  if  information 
were  given  to  us  as  to  the  source  from  which 
these  additional  text  portions  of  the  new  edition 
have  been  derived.  In  many  cases  these  versos 
look  like  amplifications  of  the  narrative  ;  in 
others  again  they  are  evidently  required  by  the 
context.  As  Jonaraja  apparently  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  work  we  have  here,  perhaps,  two 
redactions,  the  Bombay  edition  representing  a 
revised  but  also  unfinished  text.  Though  the 
additions  may  not  bo  the  work  of  Jonaraja,  him¬ 
self,  yet  they  cannot  well  have  been  made  at  a 
much  later  time. 


15  See  verse  1069,  S'dradakseiraprasadasthandi- 
lopari. 

16  Compare  Bates,  Gazetteer,  p.  19,  whore  a 
statement  of  Captain  Montgomerie  mentioning 
gold-dust  in  the  drainage  of  the  Deosai  plateau 
is  quoted.  Abu-1-Fazl  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  passage  describes  the  washing  of  gold  in 
the  rivers  of  rakli,  the  hill-region  to  the  west  of 
Kasmir. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  mention  made  by 
Jonaraja,  vv.  885  sq.,  of  gold  washed  in  rivers, 
also  refers  to  the  Kisangaugii  Valley.  De¬ 
scribing  the  reign  of  Zain-ul-'abidin  (a.d.  1420- 
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temple  shaking  on  the  8th  sudi  of  each  month,  is  evidently  a  lingering  reflex  of  the  miracle 
ascribed  to  S'aracla’s  image  in  Jonaraja’s  account.  The  date  indicated  is  that  still  observed 
for  pilgrims’  visits  to  the  shrine,  but  present  tradition,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
knows  nothing  of  the  phenomenon.  P.  Sahibram  in  his  Tirthasamgraha,  it  is  true,  notices  the 
miracle  in  almost  identical  terms ;  but  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  he  has  here,  as  more  than 
once  elsewhere,  merely  reproduced  the  information  of  Abu-l-Fazl. 

17.  I  have  already  above  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  politically  disturbed  condition  of 
the  Upper  Kisangahga  Valley  during  the  later  Mughal  and  Pathan  rule,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  neglect  into  which  the  shrine  of  S'arada  has  fallen.17  Karnav  and  Drava  were  then  in 
the  hands  of  petty  chiefs  of  the  Bomba  clan,  independent  of  the  government  of  the  Kasmir 
Valley,  but  unable  themselves  to  maintain  order  among  the  warlike  and  turbulent  hillmen  of 
their  territory.  The  colonies  of  Afridis,  found  at  Zir-hom  and  Drang-Hay'diom,  were  originally 
established  during  the  Durani  rule  with  a  view  to  guarding  the  passes  against  raids  from  the 
Kisangahga  Valley.18 

Conditions  improved  but  little  during  the  Sikh  rule,  and  even  as  late  as  1846  Kasmir 
was  raided  as  far  as  S'rinagar  by  bands  of  the  restless  Bombas.  It  is  evident  that  during  this 
long  period  the  pilgrimage  to  the  distant  shrine  on  the  Kisangahga  could  have  no  attractions 
for  peaceful  Brahmans  of  Kasmir.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gotheng  Purohitas  it 
was  only  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dogra  rule  and  the  suppression  of  the  Bomba  troubles, 
that  the  route  to  S'ardi  became  once  more  open  for  regular  pilgrim-visits. 

18.  These  political  circumstances  combined  with  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  route, 
explain  sufficiently  the  development  of  quite  a  series  of  substitutes  for  the  ancient  Tirtha 
within  the  Valley  itself.  The  best  known  and  most  popular  among  these  is  the  spring  called 
S'  draddkunda,  at  the  village  of  Tsatsa,  close  to  Harvan,  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Dal  lake.  Owing  to  the  place  being  so  near  to  the  city  and  easily 
approached  by  boat,  large  crowds  of  pilgrims  assemble  from  S'rinagar  to  pay  their  devotion  to 
S'arada  thus  brought  within  convenient  reach.  The  spring  is  visited  exactly  on  the  day  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  real  S'arada  pilgrimage,  and  only  in  the  years  when  the  Yatra  to  the  Gahga-lake 
on  the  Haramukuta  does  not  take  place.  How  the  Bachbattas  accompanying  the  pilgrims 
manage  to  locate  the  several  other  sacred  sites  mentioned  by  the  S'aradamahatmya  on  the 
familiar  shores  of  the  Dak  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

19.  Another  S'arada  is  mentioned  by  Pandit  Sahibram,  in  his  TIrthasariigraha,  near  the 
village  of  Kulyandi,  in  Khuy -horn.  I  have  not  visited  the  locality,  and  am  hence  unable  to 
say  whether  the  S'arada  here  meant  is  identical  with  the  one  near  a  place  called  Horil,  also  in 
Khuy-hom,  to  which  Prof.  Bidder  refers  in  his  note  on  Rajat.  i.  37. 

Finally,  I  may  note  as  a  characteristic  fact  that  even  in  the  comparative  neighbourhood  of 
the  ancient  S'aradatirtha,  and  on  the  very  route  to  it,  a  substitute  shrine  has  been  created  to 
suit  the  circumstances  already  indicated.  Immediately  adjoining  the  grove  at  Gus,  known  as 
RangAAr  and  mentioned  above,  §  5,  is  a  small  walled  enclosure  in  which  a  few  fragments  of 
ancient  relievo  images  are  kept.  This  place  is  locally  considered  a  shrine  of  S'arada,  and  is  visited, 


70),  fie  says  :  “In  tfie  sand  of  rivers  people  then 
collected  gold,  yellow  like  sand,  and  possessed  of 
all  brilliancy.  The  king  then  had  an  ordinance 
engraved  on  a  copper -plate  that  future  rulers 
should  take  one-sixth  [as  a  royalty]  from  river- 
gold.”  In  the  verses  immediately  preceding 
Jonaraja  speaks  of  the  copper-mine  which  King 
Jayaplja  had  first  opened.  Of  this  we  know 
from  Rdjat.  iv.  617,  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
hills  of  Kramarajya,  i.e.  to  the  west  of  the 
Valley. 


The  mention  here  made  of  a  special  tax  levied 
on  river-gold  confirms  the  suggestion  thrown  out 
above  in  note  5,  about  the  origin  of  the  local 
name  SunV-Drang. 

Jonaraja’s  and  Abu-l-Fazl’s  references  are  of 
value  because  they  help  to  connect  with  the 
above-quoted  modern  observation  the  note  of  the 
ancients  regarding  the  gold-collecting  Dards ; 
see  above,  note  5. 

17  See  note  i.  37. 

18  See  note  viii.  2507. 


i.  124.] 


JYESTHARUDRA  AT  S'RlNAGARl. 
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instead  of  the  S'ardi  temple,  on  occasion  of  the  S'aradayatra,  by  Brahmans  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  are  anxious  to  pay  respect  to  the  goddess  and  are  yet  unwilling  to  face  the 
hardships  of  the  real  pilgrimage. 

The  history  of  the  S'aradatirtha  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  here,  may  help  to  remind 
us  that  notwithstanding  all  tenacity  of  religious  tradition  local  cults  in  Kasmir  do  not  fail  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  conditions  of  time  and  place. 


NOTE  C.—l  124. 

JYESTHARUDRA  AT  S'RlNAGARl. 

1.  The  important  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  Asoka’s 
S'rlnagari  has  already  been  indicated  in  note  i.  101.  From  what  has  been  said  in  explanation 
of  i.  113,  and  regarding  the  position  of  the  original  Sodara  spring  (note  i.  123),  it  will  be  clear 
that  our  passage  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  place  of  worship  for  S'iva  Jyesthesa  or 
Jyestharudra,  whose  original  sanctuary  was  situated  at  Bhutesvara  below  Nandiksetra.  In 
tracing  the  position  of  the  new  shrine  ascribed  to  Jalauka,  it  will  be  safest  to  start  from  what 
can  be  ascertained  regarding  the  actual  worship  of  that  form  of  S'iva  in  the  vicinity  of 
S'rinagar. 

At  present  the  name  of  S'iva  Jyesthesa  is  borne  by  the  Lihga  which  is  found  by  the 
side  of  the  Jyestha-Naga.  The  latter  is  situated  on  the  hill-slope  rising  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Gagribal  part  of  the  Dal,  and  a  short  distance  above  the  village  of  Jyether.  The  Naga 
forms  the  object  of  a  separate  pilgrimage  which  is  largely  attended  by  the  Brahman  com¬ 
munity  of  S'rinagar,  and  is  described  in  the  Jyesthamahatmya.  The  latter  accounts  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  site  by  a  legend  relating  how  S'iva  -liberated  here  Jyestha,  i.e.  Parvati,  from 
the  Daityasyand  on  marrying  her  took  the  name  of  Jyesthesa.  The  name  of  the  neighbouring 
village,  Jyether,  is  rendered  in  the  Mahatmya  by  Jyestheraka.  In  reality  it  goes  back  to  an 
original  *  Jyesthesvara  through  *  Jyefh-her  (comp.  Amhurher  <  Amaresvara  ;  Kb  f her  <  Kapa- 
fesvara).  The  Jyesthesa  here  worshipped  is  referred  to  by  P.  Sahibram  in  his  Tirthas.  as 
Jyestharudra,  and  is  generally  known  to  the  Brahman  population  under  the  Ks.  equivalent 
of  this  name,  JyethHudar. 

2.  That  this  name  was  attached  to  the  site  also  in  an  earlier  period,  is  shown  by  a 
passage  in  the  Fourth  Chronicle,  592.  This  describes  the  concourse  of  people  on  the 
‘  Jyesfharudrdkkyaparvata  ’  on  the  day  of  S'rlpancami,  i.e.  according  to  the  Kasmirian  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  term,  Vaisakha  vadi  5.  This  is  exactly  the  date  prescribed  by  the  Mahatmya, 
and  observed  to  this  day  for  the  chief  pilgrimage  to  Jyesthesa. 

Elsewhere  that  Chronicle  refers  to  the  Dal  as  the  ‘  Jyesjharudrasamipastham  sums,'  853, 
and  speaks  of  the  ‘  Jyes \haru drasami pastk ah  girth,’  806,  which  the  forces  of  Yaqub  Khan  occupied 
against  Akbar’s  troops.  From  the  position  assigned  to  the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the  Vitasta 
above  S'rinagar,  it  follows  that  the  author  means  here  the  hill  now  called  Takht-i  Sulaiman, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  environs  of  the  capital.  As  the  distance  from 
Jyether  to  the  east  foot  of  the  hill  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile,  we  can  also  understand 
why  the  name  Jyestharudra  was  eventually  applied  to  the  hill  itself.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  in  two  passages  of  the  M ahddevamdhatmya,  S'iva  is  represented  there,  ii.  8,  as  surveying 
YOL.  II,  U 
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from  tho  top  of  the  S'arikaparvata  or  HdAparvat  the  country  around.  He  sees  to  the  east 
the  Dal  Lake,  and  in  the  south  ‘  the  hill  of  Jyestharudra,’  i.e.  the  Takht-i  Sulaiman. 
Similarly,  Parvati  is  described,  iii.  10,  as  noticing  from  the  bank  of  the  Vitasta  ‘the  high  seat’ 
of  Jyestharudra. 

3.  To  the  site  we  have  thus  traced  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Dal,  points  also  the  passage 
of  the  Rajat.,  i.  311.  There  Kalhana  relates  that  King  Gopaditya  after  erecting  a  shrine 
of  Jyesthehara,  granted  Agraharas  at  Gopadri  to  Brahmans  from  Aryavarta.  By  Gopddri, 

‘  the  Gopa-hill,’  is  meant  undoubtedly  the  Takht-i  Sulaiman,  as  Kalhana’s  words,  viii.  1104, 1107, 
clearly  show.  The  gloss  of  A3  is  therefore  right  in  placing  these  Agraharas  at  the  present 
Gupakdr,  a  considerable  village, ^situated  at  the  east  foot  of  the  Takht  hill,  and  about  half  a 
mile  from  Jyether.  Without  examining  the  historical  value  of  this  notice  which  may  be 
based  on  a  popular  etymology  (see  note  i.  341),  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  place  at  which 
Gopaditya  was  supposed  to  have  erected,  or  replaced,  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Jyesthesvara,  lay 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jyether. 

4.  Returning  from  the  consideration  of  the  above  evidence  to  our  own  passage,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Jyestharudra  erected  by  Jalauka  at  S'rinagari,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  locality 
to  the  south  of  the  Dal  marked  by  Jyether  in  the  east  and  the  Takht  hill  in  the  west.  For 
the  identification  of  the  actual  site  within  these  limits  we  should  have  to  depend  on  distinct 
archaeological  evidence.  But  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  at  present  available ;  comp,  note 
i.  341  and  Addenda. 

Gen.  Cunningham,  as  already  stated  (see  note  i.  104),  recognized  Jalauka’s  Jyestha¬ 
rudra  in  the  temple  which  crowns  now  the  summit  of  the  Takht-i  Sulaiman;  see  J.A.S.B., 
1848,  pp.  247  sqq. ;  Anc.  Geogr.  p.  95  seq.  But  the  arguments  on  which  this  opinion 
was  based,  have  proved  untenable.  Prof.  Buiiler  has  already  shown,  Report,  p.  17, 
that  the  alleged  tradition  of  Kasmirian  Brahmans  as  to  the  identity  of  this  temple  with 
Jalauka’s  Jyestharudra  does  not  exist.  And  Mr.  Fergusson  (Hist,  of  Ind.  Archit.,  p.  282)  has 
brought  equally  strong  reasons  based  on  architectural  observations  against  the  assumption 
which  represented  this  structure  as  the  oldest  temple  of  Kasmir.  The  circular  cella  which 
contains  a  modern  Lihga,  was  undoubtedly  built  in  Muhammadan  times.  The  imposing  poly¬ 
gonal  basement,  constructed  of  remarkably  massive  blocks  and  without  mortar,  must  belong  to 
a  much  earlier  period.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  actually  supported,  or  marked  the 
position  of  Jalauka’s  Lihga. 

5.  Remains  belonging  to  ancient  temples  are  found  in  several  places  near  Gup“kar.  Thus 
large  carved  slabs  are  built  into  the  Ziarat  of  Sayyacl  Najmu-d-din  Sahib  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Gagribal,  and  also  into  the  basements  of  other  Muhammadan  buildings  in  the  village 
itself.  On  the  road  close  to  this  Ziarat  lies  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  Lihga,  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  Another  large  Lihga,  also  much  injured,  I  found  on  the  hillside  below  the 
Jyesthanaga.  At  Jyether  itself  little  of  ancient  remains  can  be  traced  on  the  surface. 
This,  however,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  at  other  much-frequented  pilgrimage 
places,  the  buildings  erected  there  must  have  been  exposed  to  successive  repairs  and  gradual 
deterioration. 

6.  Whatever  the  date  and  origin  of  the  temple  on  the  Takht  lull  may  be,  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  worship  of  Jyestharudra  is  highly  probable.  The  only  sacred  site  now 
known  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  that  of  Jyether.  As  in  the  case  of  Lalitaditya’s  famous 
temple  of  Martand,  the  distance  of  the  temple  from  the  sacred  spring  would  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  more  prominent  position  thus  secured  for  the  shrine. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  opinion  of  some  Pandits,  referred  to  by  Gen, 
Cunningham,  l.c.  p.  247,  which  connected  the  hill  and  the  building  on  it  with  the  story  of 
Sarhdhimat,  told  in  Rajat.  ii.  65  sqq.,  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence.  It  was  probably 
intended  only  as  an  explanation  of  the  Muhammadan  name  Takht-i  Sulaiman. 


iii.  227.] 


THE  WATCH-STATION  OF  KRAMAVARTA. 
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NOTE  JO. — iii.  227. 

THE  WATCH-STATION  OF  KRAMAVARTA. 

1.  The  interesting  topographical  information  furnished  by  this  verse  has  been  discussed 
in  my  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Route,  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  pp.  381  sqq. 
Kalhana  refers  a  second  time  to  the  localities  here  mentioned  in  v.  39.  There  we  learn  that 
“  S'ura,  Avantivarman’s  minister,  transferred  the  watch-station  ( dhakka )  which  stood  [before] 
in  the  locality  of  Kramavarta,  to  [he  fine  town  called  S'urapura  which  he  had  built  himself.” 
The  glosses  of  A2  explain  in  this  passage  Kramavarta  by  Kdmelanakotta  and  the  term  dhakka 
by  drahga. 

S'urapura  itself  is  undoubtedly  the  modern  Hur^por  with  which  it  is  identified  in  the 
gloss  of  A3  on  vii.  558,  initial  Skr.  s  being  replaced  by  Ks.  h,  in  accordance  with  the  phonetic 
rule  already  noticed  (note  i.  100).  HuApdr,  or  Hirpur,  as  it  is  called  by  Panjabis,  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  place  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rembyar*  stream,  74°  47'  long.  33°  41'  lat.,  on  the 
route  which  leads  to  the  Passes  of  the  Pir  Pantsal,  of  Durhal  and  of  Rupri.  For  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  compare  Ince,  Handbook,  p.  65,  and  Vigne,  i.  p.  267,  where  the  names  of  ‘  Huripur  ’ 
and  ‘  Hirapur  ’  are  quaintly  explained  as  ‘  the  City  of  S'iva  and  the  Diamond  City.’ 

Being  the  first  permanently  inhabited  place  which  the  traveller  meets  on  the  old 
‘  Imperial  Road  ’  after  crossing  the  mountain  barrier,  and  only  separated  by  a  short  defile 
from  the  open  plain  of  the  Kasmir  Valley,  Hiir^por  has  retained  its  importance  as  a  trading 
and  customs-station  to  the  present  day.  Among  the  many  passages  in  which  S'urapura  is 
named  by  Kalhana  and  his  successors,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  particularly,  as 
showing  clearly  that  then  as  now,  one  of  the  main  routes  of  communication  to  the  south 
led  through  the  place:  Rajat.  vii.  1520;  viii.  1051,  1134,  1266,  1577;  S'riv.  i.  109;  iii.  433; 
iv.  531,  589,  611. 

2.  The  term  dranga  (or  drahga ,  both  forms  occur)  signifies  in  the  Rajat.  and  the  later 
Chronicles  everywhere  a  watch-station  established  near  mountain  passes  for  the  double 
purpose  of  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  Valley  and  of  collecting  customs  revenue.  This 
is  clearly  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  passages  alluding  to  these  several  localities. 

The  drahga  of  S'urapura  is  mentioned,  besides  vii.  1352  and  S'riv.  iv.  582,  in  viii.  1577-1580. 
The  latter  passage  relates  how  Utpala,  the  murderer  of  King  Sussala,  when  attempting  to  re¬ 
enter  Kasmir  from  Pusyananada  (Pusiana,  a  village  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass), 
was  caught  high  up  in  the  mountains  by  the  commandant  of  the  guard-station  ( drahgadhipa , 
drahgesa).  With  this  drahga  of  S'urapura  we  can  safely  identify  the  customs-station  of  that 
place  ( sulkasthana )  where,  according  to  S'riv.  i.  408,  Sultan  Zainu-l-'abidin  located  a  colony  of 
load-carriers  from  Abhisara. 

By  the  name  of  Kdrkotadrahga  is  designated  in  viii.  1596,  1997,  the  station  on  the 
Tos-maidan  route  which  I  found  still  marked  by  old  watch-towers  above  the  modern 
village  of  Drang  in  the  Biru  Pargana  (see  note  vii.  140).  From  viii.  2010  we  learn  that  the 
rebel  Kosthesvara  seized  the  customs  revenue  at  the  Drahga  near.Lohara  (Loh-rin). 

Another  drahga,  mentioned  viii.  2507,  2702,  lay  on  the  route  leading  into  the  Kisangahga 
Valley,  and  has  been  identified  by  me  with  the.  modern  village  Drang,  near  Haydiom 
(see  note  viii.  2507). 

Though  the  term  of  Drahga  is  not  applied  in  our  texts  to  the  famous  ‘  Gate  ’  or  Dvara 
at  Varahamula,  already  mentioned  in  note  i.  122,  the  name  must  have  been  in  use  also 
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there.  For  the  ruined  gateway  which  closes  the  narrow  route  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
below  that  town,  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Drang. 

In  viii.  1991,  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  ‘the  Drangas  on  the  roads’  by  the  rebels  of 
Lohara,  and  the  Fourth  Chron.  258  mentions  revenues  from  the  duties  collected  at  Drangas 
( drahgasulka ). 

3.  The  word  drahgct  is  given  by  the  commentator  of  Mankha’s  Kosa  as  the  equivalent  of 
raksasthana,  ‘  watch-station,’  s.v.  gulma.  The  terms  drahgika,  drahgika,  drdhgin,  which  are 
frequently  found  as  designations  of  officials  in  copper-plate  grants  of  the  Valabhi 
dynasty  ( Corp .  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  169),  are  evidently  derived  from  drahga  in  the  above 
significance. 

The  Drangesas  figure  in  frequent  passages  of  the  later  Chronicles  under  the  name 
of  margesas  or  ‘lords  of  the  passes.’  Their  duties  were  entrusted  in  Mughal  times  to 
hereditary  Maliks.  The  descendants  of  the  latter,  shorn  after  the  Sikh  conquest  of  their 
powers  and  Jagirs,  are  to  be  found  still  at  S'upiyan  (below  H iir^por),  Shahabad  and  other 
places  along  the  great  routes  leading  over  the  mountains.  (See  Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  p.  270 ; 
Huger,  Kaschmir,  ii.  pp.  167  sqq. ;  i.  p.  347.) 

The  evidence  above  recorded  proves  substantially  the  identity  of  the  term  dhakka  with 
drahga.  The  former  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Chronicle  except  in  the  doubtful  local 
name  S’ridhakka,  v.  306. 

4.  The  position  of  the  watch-station  after  its  transfer  to  S'urapura  has  been  discussed 
in  note  v.  39.  Its  earlier  site  at  Kramavarta  can  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  thanks  to 
the  gloss  of  A,  ( Kdmelanakotta )  already  noted.  When  visiting  the  route  to  the  Pir  Pantsal 
Pass  from  Hurapor  in  September,  1891, 1  ascertained  that  the  name  of  Kameiankoth  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  in  the  gloss,  is  borne  to  this  day  by  a  small  detached 
hillock,  situated  about  five  and  a  half  miles  above  Hiir^por  at  the  point  where  the  streams 
coming  from  the  Pir  Pantsal  and  Rupri  Passes  meet.  It  forms  the  last  off-shoot  of  the 
mountain  range  which  separates  the  two  streams,  and  rises  with  very  steep  fir-clad  slopes  to 
a  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  top  of  the  hillock  forms  a  small  plateau  about  200  feet  long  and  50  feet  broad.  On  it 
stand  two  octagonal  watch-towers  connected  by  now  ruined  parapets.  These  rough  fortifica¬ 
tions,  together  with  other  towers  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  are  probably  in  their 
present  form  only  the  work  of  the  Pathans  who,  in  1812  and  subsequent  years,  had  to  defend 
the  Pir,  Pantsal  and  Durhal  routes  against  the  invading  Sikhs  (see  Moorcroft,  Travels, 
ii.  p.  295).  Yet  there  is  every  ground  to  believe  that  the  military  importance  of  the  position 
was  recognized  at  a  far  earlier  period. 

5.  The  hill  of  Kameiankoth  commands  completely  the  paths  which  lead  past  its  foot 
up  to  the  valleys  of 'the  Pir  Pantsal  and  Rupri  streams.  The  present  route  ascends  the  first- 
named  valley  on  the  opposite  or  northern  side.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  route 
vid  Hast'vanj,  which,  as  shown  in  note  i.  302,  was  the  older  one,  was  bound  to  keep  to  the 
southern  side,  and  hence  to  pass  immediately  below  a  post  established  at  Kameiankoth. 

The  modern  name  which  shows  in  the  ending  of  the  first  part  the  Kasmiri  plural  suffix 
corresponding  to  Skr .-dndm,  can  easily  be  traced  back  to  Sk.  *Kramavartdndm  ko(fa,  ‘  the  fort 
of  Kramavarta.’  For  full  evidence  regarding  this  derivation,  see  J.A.S.B.,  1896,  p.  385.  In 
the  latter  [taper  details  will  also  be  found  as  to  the  police  posts  (called  rdhddri)  which,  until 
about  1879,  guarded  the  Pir  Pantsal  route  at  the  towers  of  Inganari  (opposite  Kameiankoth) 
and  Jajinar  (near  ‘Aliabad  Sarai)  and  at  Hiir^por  itself.  Their  duties  corresponded  closely  to 
that  of  the  old  watch-stations  or  Drangas. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  name  of  Kdmbuva  which  the  station  of  Kramavarta  bore 
according  to  Kalhana.  After  the  transfer  of  the  post  to  S'urapura,  the  old  name  must  have 
goon  given  way  to  the  new  designation  of  S'urapuradrahga. 


iv.  177.] 


THE  CASTLE  OF  LOHARA. 
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NOTE  E. — iv.  177, 

THE  CASTLE  OF  LOHARA. 

1.  Lohara  or  Loharakotta,  ‘  the  castle  of  Lohara,’  has  played  an  important  part  in 
Kasmir  history  as  the  ancestral  home  and  stronghold  of  the  dynasty  whose  narrative  fills 
the  last  two  Cantos  of  Kalhana’s  work.  In  view  of  the  very  frequent  references  which 
Kalhana  makes  to  this  locality,  its  correct  identification  is  essential  for  the  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  events  related  in  that  portion  of  the  Kasmir  Chronicle. 

It  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  Wilson,  who  first  proposed  to  identify  Lohara  with 
Lahore  ( Essay  on  the  Hindu  History  of  Cashmir,  p.  47),  would  have  hazarded  this  suggestion  if 
the  text  of  Books  vii.  and  viii.  had  then  been  accessible  to  him.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  evident  impossibility  of  making  this  assumed  position  of  Lohara  agree  with  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  Kalhana  speaks  of  it  as  a  hill-fortress,  and  as  situated  in  close  proximity 
of  Kasmir,1  Wilson’s  conjecture  has  been  accepted  with  implicit  faith  by  subsequent  inter¬ 
preters.  It  has  thus  found  its  way,  too,  into  numerous  works  not  directly  dealing  with 
Kasmir.2  With  some  other  topographical  misunderstandings  of  this  kind,  it  has  helped  to 
create  greatly  exaggerated  notions  as  to  the  political  power  and  territorial  extent  of  the 
Kasmir  kingdom  at  that  late  period. 

2.  The  local  indications  furnished  by  the  passages  to  be  discussed  below,  had  led  me  for 
some  time  back  to  look  for  Lohara  in  the  mountain  districts  which  adjoin  Kasmir  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  range.  But  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  a  tour  specially  under¬ 
taken  in  August,  1892,  in  search  of  this  locality,  that  I  was  able  to  fix  its  position  in  the  valley 
now  called  Loh'rin,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Prunts  (Parnotsa).  A  brief  account  of  this 
identification  has  been  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (see  Academy , 
1893,  Nov.  24th),  and  in  a  note  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna  (Proceedings, 
Philos. -Histor.  Class,  1892,  No.  xxvii.). 

3.  Referring  for  some  further  topographical  and  ethnographical  details  to  the  remarks 
given  below,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  Loharin,  marked  as  Loran  on  the  maps, 
compi’ises  the  well-populated  and  fertile  mountain-district  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  streams 
which  drain  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  range  between  the  Tatakuti  Peak  and  the 
Tos'hnaidan  Pass.  The  Loharin  River  which  is  formed  by  these  streams,  receives  at  Mandi  the 
stream  of  the  Gagri  Valley  which  adjoins  Lbh-rin  to  the  N.W.  Some  eight  miles  further  down 
it  flows  into  the  Suran  River  with  which  together  it  forms  tlffi  Tohi  (Tausi)  of  Prunts. 

The  broadest  and  best-cultivated  part  of  the  Valley  of  Loffirin  lies  about  eight  miles  above 
Mandi,  at  circ.  74°  23'  long.  33°  48'  lat.  The  cluster  of  large  villages  situated  here  (distinguished 
after  the  tribal  names  of  their  inhabitants  as  Tantr'vand,  Geg’vand,  and  Doivand)  are  jointly 
known  by  the  name  of  LohPrin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  district.  Through 
Loharin  proper  and  then  through  a  side-valley  descending  from  the  mountains  on  the  N.  leads 
the  path  to  the  Tdshnaidan  Pass,  which  since  earlier  times  to  the  present  day  has  formed  one 
of  the  most-frequentecl  and  best  routes  from  the  Western  Panjab  to  Kasmir.  The  importance 
of  this  route  and  the  easy  communication  thereby  established,  explains  the  close  political 

1  Compare  e.g.  vii.  140,  703,  862,  969;  viii.  203,  p.  570;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  Hi.,  pp.  104.2,  1057, 

379, 567,  769,  831, 1227, 1630, 1794  sqq.,  1876  sqq.,  1067,  1119  ;  alBo  Dr.  T.  II.  Thornton’s  excellent 
1996,  etc.  monograph,  “  Lahore,”  1876,  p.  107. 

2  Comp.  Trover’s  note  on  iv.  177,  and  vol.  iii., 
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relations  of  Lohara  with  Kasmir  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  a  Kasmiri  population  in  the 
present  Loir-Tin. 

4.  In  examining  the  main  passages  of  the  Rajatarahgini  bearing  on  Lohara  with  a  view 
to  proving  its  identity  with  the  modern  Loh-rin,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  follow  the  order 
of  Kalhana’s  narrative. 

The  prominent  place  occupied  by  Lohara  in  the  historical  events  related  in  Books  vii.  and 
viii.,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  close  connection  which  the  marriage  of  King  Ksemagupta  with  Didda, 
the  daughter  of  Simharaja,  of  Lohara,  established  between  the  royal  faipilies  of  Kasmir  and 
Lohara.  This  union,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Simharaja  was,  himself,  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Bhima  S'ahi,  the  mighty  ruler  of  Udabhanda  (Vaihand)  and  Kabul,3  proves  that  the  territory 
of  the  former  could  not  have  been  restricted  to  the  LolrTin  Valley  alone.  It  probably  com¬ 
prised  also  other  neighbouring  valleys  to  the  south  of  Pir  Panteal,  such  as  Mandi,  Suran, 
Sadriin,  perhaps  also  Prunte  itself.4  Didda,  who  after  the  death  of  Ksemagupta,  and  after  dis¬ 
posing  of  her  son  and  grandsons,  ruled  Kasmir  in  her  own  name  (980-1003  a.d,),  adopted  as  her 
successor  Samgramaraja,  the  son  of  her  brother  Udayaraja.5  Lohara  remained  in  the  possession 
of  her  nephew  Vigraharaja.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  son  of  Udayaraja  or 
another  of  Siriiharaja’s  numerous  sons. 

5.  Vigraharaja  had  already  in  Didda’s  lifetime  appeared  as  a  pretender.6  After  the 
death  of  Samgramaraja  (a.d.  1028)  he  made  a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  Kasmir 
throne.  He  marched  from  Lohara  for  Srinagar,  burned  on  the  way  the  Kasmirian  frontier- 
station  ( dvdra ),  and  appeared  after  two  and  a  half  days’  hard  marching  before  the  capital. 
There  he  was  defeated  and  slain.7 

Vigraharaja’s  expedition  took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Saihgramaraja  which  fell 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month  Asadha  (June-July).  At  that  season  the  shortest  route  for 
the  invader  lay  over  the  Tos’maidan  Pass.  This,  notwithstanding  its  height  (circ.  13,500  feet 
above  sea  level),  is  open  for  traffic  of  all  kinds  from  May  till  November.  The  practical  possi¬ 
bility  of  covering  the  distance  within  the  above  time  was  tested  by  me  in  1892,  on  the  tour 
referred  to.  Leaving  Loh-rin  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  August,  with  baggage-animals  and 
load-carrying  coolies,  I  reached  without  difficulty,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  edge 
of  the  Tos-maidan  plateau  above  the  village  of  Drang  (see  note  7).  From  there  half  a  day’s 
march  across  the  level  valley  would  suffice  to  bring  one  to  S'rinagar. 

Vigraharaja’s  son  and  successor  Ksitiraja,  whom  we  find  also  mentioned  as  ruler  of  Lohara 
in  Bilhana’s  Vikramankadevacarita,8  resigned  his  throne  in  favour  of  Utkarsa,  the  grandson  of 
King  Ananta  and  younger  brother  of  Harsa.9  When  Utkarsa,  on  Kalasa’s  death  (a.d.  1089); 
was  called  to  rule  over  Kasmir,  he  united  with  his  new  kingdom  the  territory  of  Lohara.10  This 
henceforth  became  the  mountain  fastness  and  place  of  safety  for  the  Kasmir  rulers  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  succeeding  reigns. 

6.  In  the  time  of  Harsa  we  hear  of  an  expedition  sent  against  Rajapuri,  the  modern 
Rajauri,  which  takes  the  route  via  Lohara,  i.e.  over  the  TosTnaidan  Pass.11  When,  subse¬ 
quently,  the  pretender  Uccala,  the  descendant  of  a  side  branch  of  the  house  of  Lohara,  made 
his  first  irruption  into  Kasmir  from  Rajauri,  he  led  his  'small  band  of  followers  through  the 


3  Comp.  vi.  176  sqq.  and  my  paper  ‘  Zur  Ge- 
schichle  der  Qdkis  von  Kabul,’  Festgruss  an  R. 
von  Roth,  pp.  200  sq. 

4  See  vi.  170,  where  Simharaja  is  called 
durgdndm  Loliarddlndin  sdstd ;  vii.  1300  and 
viii.  914  sqq.,  where  Par  not sa  (Prunte)  seems  to 
be  referred  to  as  within  the  confines  of  Loliara 
territory;  also  viii.  1945,  2277. 

5  Comp.  vi.  355;  vii.  1284. 

b  vi.  335  sqq. 

7  See  vii.  140  sq.  The  dvdra  referred  to  in 


this  passage  can  be  safely  identified  with  the 
draiiga  or  frontier  watch-station  which  was. 
situated  on  the  Kasmir  side  of  the  Tos!.lmaidan 
Pass,  above  the  present  village  of  Drang.  It  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  Karkoladranga  in 
viii.  1997,  2010.  Compare  Note  D,  iii.  227,  §  2. 

8  Comp.  Vilcramdnkad.  xviii.  47,  07. 

9  Comp.  vii.  251  sqq. 

10  Comp.  vii.  703  sqq. 

11  See  vii.  969  sqq. 
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territory  of  the  Governor  of  Loliara.  He  defeated  the  latter’s  forces  at  Parnotsa,  surprised  the 
commandant  of  the  Dvdra,  and  safely  reached  the  rebel  camp  in  Kramarajya,  the  western 
portion  of  the  valley.12  Kalhana's  special  reference  to  the  consternation  caused  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  pretender  13  is  signilicant.  It  is  clearly  connected  with  the  fact  that  Uccala’s 
invasion  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  Vaisfikha,  i.e.  in  April.  At  that  time  the 
Toshnaidan  Pass,  according  to  the  information  collected  by  me  at  Loh-rin,  can  be  crossed  only 
on  foot  and  with  some  difficulty. 

7.  After  the  death  of  Harsa,  who  to  his  own  disadvantage  had  neglected  the  advice 
ot  his  ministers  counselling  a  timely  retreat  to  the  mountains  of  Lohara,14  the  rule  over 
Kasmir  and  Lohara  was  again  divided.  The  latter  and  the  adjoining  territories 15  fell  to 
the  share  of  Sussala.  Uccala,  his  elder  brother,  took  Kasmir.  From  Lohara,  Sussala 
made  an  attempt  to  oust  his  brother,  but  was  defeated  on  the  march  to  S'rinagar  near 
Selyapura,111  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  country  of  the  Dards.  From  there  he  regained  Lohara 
by  difficult  mountain  tracks.17 

When  Uccala  fell  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  his  brother  received  the  nervs  within  one 
and  a  half  days,18  and  started  at  once  for  Kasmir  to  secure  the  throne.  The  murder  of 
Uccala  took  place  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Pausa  of  the  Laukika  year  4187. 
This  date  corresponds  to  the  8th  December,  A.n.  1111.  The  Tdshnaidan  route  must 
then  have  been  closed  by  snow.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Sussala  marched  by  one  of 
the  more  western  and  lower  passes  which  lead  from  the  valley  of  Sadrun  to  the  valley  of 
the  Vitasta  below  Varahamula.19  It  agrees  fully  with  this  assumption  that  we  find  subse¬ 
quently  Sussala  encamped  above  Huskapura  (Uskiir),  opposite  Varahamula,  which  would  be 
the  natural  goal  for  an  invader  using  one  of  the  above  routes.20  Foiled  in  his  endeavour  on  this 
occasion  Sussala  retreated  with  difficulty  to  Lohara  over  paths  on  which  the  snow  lay  deeply, 
and  under  continual  fighting  with  marauding  Khakis.”' 

8.  Sussala,  some  months  later,  succeeded  in  wresting  Kasmir  from  his  half-brother 
Salhana.  He  subsequently  used  the  stronghold  of  Lohara  for  the  custody  of  his  dangerous 
relatives  and  as  the  hoarding-place  of  his  treasures,  accumulated  by  an  oppressive  rule.22 
When  threatened  by  the  rebel  forces  of  the  pretender  Bhiksacara  he  sent  his  son  and  family, 
in  the  summer  of  A.n.  1120,  to  Lohara  for  safety,  and  followed  them  himself  in  the  month 
of  Margasirsa  of  that  year  via  Huskapura.23  In  the  following  spring,  the  pretender  Bhiksa¬ 
cara  despatched  a  force  via  Rajapuri  in  order  to  attack  Sussala  in  his  mountain  fastness. 
These  troops,  advancing  from  the  south,  were  met  by  Sussala  at  Parnotsa,  and  there 
utterly  routed.  During  the  remainder  of  Sussala’s  reign  we  hear  of  Lohara  only  once  more, 
when  Jayasiriiha  is  brought  back  to  Kasmir  after  three  years’  residence  at  Lohara,  and  met  by 
his  father  at  Varahamula.24 

9.  Fuller  details  regarding  the  topography  of  Lohara  are  to  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  events  which  took  place  there  during  the  rule  of  Jayasimha,  i.e.  in  Kalhana’s  own  time. 


12  Comp.  vii.  1298  sqq. 

1,1  See  vii.  1303. 

,4  vii.  1386,  1568,  1598. 

18  See  viii.  8,  Loharasamlandham  mandaldn- 
taram. 

16  viii.  192-201. — Selyapura  is  probably  the 
present  village  of  S'il'por  in  the  Punts  Pargana, 
situated  on  the  direct  route  from  Drang  to 
S'rinagar. 

17  See  viii.  207. 

18  See  viii.  379. 

19  To  the  present  day  the  people  of  LolPrin 
when  obliged  to  proceed  to  Kasmir  during  the 
winter  months,  use  the  routes  leading  over  the 


mountains  from  Sadrun.  Of  these  the  Hajji  Pir 
Pass  (circ.  8500')  is  never  closed  entirely.  The 
Pajja  Pass,  though  somewhat  higher,  is  certainly 
still  open  in  December.  A  route  leading  from 
the  latter  along  the  lower  ridges  down  to  TJskiir 
is  actually  marked  on  the  Survey  maps.  This 
would  have  been  the  most  convenient  one  for 
Sussala’s  expedition. 

20  See  viii.  390. 

21  Comp.  viii.  411. 

22  Comp.  viii.  519,  567,  639. 

23  viii.  717,  819  sqq. 

24  Comp.  viii.  1227  sqq. 
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Of  the  princes  whom  Sussala  on  his  accession  to  the  Kasmir  throne  had  confined  at 
Iiohar  ,  Lothana,  with  five  of  his  relatives,  was  in  a.d.  1130  still  in  captivity  there.  A  con¬ 
spiracy  of  some  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Lohara  garrison  (kottnbhrti/a)  utilized  the 
opportunity  offered  when  Preman,  the  commandant  of  the  castle,  had  gone  down  to  the 
neighbouring  Attalika  on  business,  and  set  free  the  prisoners  in  the  night  of  the  10th 
Jyaistha  vati  of  that  year.25  Lothana  was  proclaimed  king,  and  before  daybreak  the  strong¬ 
hold  and  the  treasures  which  Sussala  had  deposited  there,  were  in  his  possession.  Preman,  on 
receipt  of  the  news,  hurried  back  cn  the  morning  from  Attalika,  but  was  met  by  the  conspirators 
at  the  approach  to  the  castle  and  forced  to  retreat. 

The  expressions  used  by  Kalhana  in  the  passages  recorded  below,  make  it  clear  that 
Attalika  must  be  the  name  of  a  locality  situated  below  Lohara  and  in  comparative  proximity 
of  the  castle.26  In  view  of  this  evidence  and  of  what  will  be  said  below  regarding  the  position 
of  the  force  sent  for  the  recapture  of  Lohara,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  name 
Attalika  in  that  of  the  present  village  Atoli ,  situated  close  to  the  point  where  the  valley  of 
Loh'-rin  meets  that  of  Gagri,  some  eight  miles  below  Lolrh'in  proper. 

At  the  actual  junction  of  the  two  valleys  lies  Marpdi.  This  place  consists  entirely  of 
shops,  some  eighty  in  number.  These  account  for  its  name,  which  means  ‘market’  in 
Pahari  as  well  as  Panjabi.  Mancli  is  now  the  commercial  centre  of  the  whole  district,  and  has 
probably  occupied  the  same  position  in  earlier  centuries.  I  see  a  distinct  reference  to  it 
in  the  passage  viii.  1991,  where  Kalhana  relates  the  looting  of  Attilikapana,  i.e.  ‘  the  market 
of  Attilika  (Attalika).’ 

10.  The  news  of  this  rebellion  was  carried  by  a  messenger  to  King  Jayasiriiha,  and 
reached  him  on  the  following  day  at  Vijayesvara  (Vij^bror).27  He  at  once  despatched  a  force 
for  the  recovery  of  Lohara.  The  Kasmirian  leader  took  up  his  position  at  Attalika,  from 
where  he  endeavoured  to  close  all  approaches  to  Lohara.23  While  the  besieging  troops  suffered 
from  the  great  summer  heat  and  the  consequent  fevers,29  Somapala,  Raja  of  Rajapuri,  who 
was  instigated  by  Sujji,  a  disaffected  minister  of  Jayasimha,  approached  from  the  south  to 
attack  them. 

The  Kasmirians  then  wished  to  retreat  to  their  own  country.  Finding  the  route  by 
S' arambara  closed  by  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  a  difficult  mountain  pass  called 
Kdlenaka.  They  started  from  Attalika  on  a  path  leading  along  the  precipitous  side  of  a  defile, 
and  were  followed  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  enemy.  The  Kasmirian  troops  and  their 
followers  reached  that  day,  without  opposition,  a  mountain  village  called  Vanikdvdsa ,  and 
camped  there  and  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  At  midnight  they  were  surprised  by  Sujji’s 
force  and  thrown  into  confusion.  In  the  general  stampede  which  followed,  the  Kasmir  army 
was  destroyed  and  its  leaders  captured.  The  fugitives  were  plundered  in  the  mountains  by 
the  Khasas.30 

The  situation  of  the  Kasmirian  troops  at  Attalika,  and  the  route  taken  by  them  on  their 
disastrous  retreat,  can  be  fully  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  map.  When  threatened  from 
the  south  by  Sujji,  who  advances  from  Parnotsa,  the  Kasmirians  wish  to  regain  their  own 


26  Compare  viii.  1794-1831. 

26  See  viii.  831,  1819,  1994. — I  believe  Attalika 
to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name  ;  it  is  written 
thus  by  A  in  viii.  831,  1819,  1945.  Attalika  is 
found  twice  (viii.  1842,  1994),  and  Attilika  also 
twice  (viii.  58l,  1991),  in  that  codex.  L  agrees 
with  these  readings. 

27  Compare  viii.  1779,  1793-96. 

28  Compare  viii.  1836-1843. 

29  See  viii.  1865,  1873,  1839. 

Mancli,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  probably 
not  much  over  4000  feet,  is,  as  I  found  myself  in 


August,  1892,  a  hot  place,  even  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  Its  inhabitants  suffer  a  good  deal  from  the 
dangerous  fevers  to  which  all  the  lower  valleys 
to  the  south  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  are  subject 
at  certain  seasons ;  compare  notes  viii.  1873, 
1632.  Rice-cultivation  flourishes  about  Mandl. 
At  LoMrin,  which  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
6000-7000  feet,  and  consequently  has  a  climate 
colder  than  the  Kasmir  Yalley,  rice  does  not 
grow  and  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  product. 

30  Compare  viii.  1873-1906. 
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territory,  but  cannot  nse  the  direct  route  over  the  Tos-maidan  Pass  as  it  is  blocked  by  the 
rebels  at  the  Loll nra  castle.  The  other  main  rente  np  the  Gagri  Valley  which  would  open  to  them 
the  approach  to  the  Firozpiir  Pass  or  to  any  of  the  other  passes  leading  over  the  mountains  north¬ 
west  of  the  Tos-maidan,  is  closed  by  the  enemy  stationed  at  S'Arambara.  This  place  I  identify 
with  the  largo  village  of  Chdmbav,  situated  about  iive  miles  above  Maiuli,  in  the  Gagri  Valley.31 

There  remains  thus  for  their  escape  only  the  route  through  the  side  valley  which  opens  to 
the  S.W.  at  the  village  of  Palera,  some  three  miles  above  Mandl,  on  the  way  to  LolPrin.  A 
difficult  path,  marked  on  the  larger  Survey  map,  leads  through  the  valley,  past  the  village  of 
Van  to  an  alp  called  Kuliyan,  from  which  a  valley  leading  down  to  Sfiran  is  gained.  From  tho 
latter  place  the  Kasmir  force  might  have  retired  in  safety  over  the  Pir  Pantsiil  Pass. 

Van  I  identify  with  Kalhana’s  Vanikavasa,32  and  Kuliyan  with  KAlenaka.  The  dangerous 
defile  through  which  Jayasimha’s  troops  retreat  to  Vanik Avasa,  is  clearly  the  narrow  gorge  of 
the  LolPrin  River  which  must  be  passed  before  reaching  Palera.  For  about  two  miles  the 
road  leads  there  high  above  the  river,  along  precipitous  cliffs,  and  in  many  places  it  appears  to 
have  been  artificially  cut  into  the  face  of  the  latter. 

11.  The  conclusive  evidence  furnished  by  the  above  narrative  as  to  the  position  of  Lohara 
permits  us  to  note  more  briefly  the  remaining  references  in  the  Chronicle.  A  temporary  absence 
of  Lothana  from  Lohara  gave  an  opportunity  to  another  pretender,  MallAe.juna,  to  take 
possession  of  the  stronghold 33  and  the  territory  attached  to  it.  Lothana  turned  out  of 
the  ‘  Kottardjya,'  harassed  his  rival  from  Attalika  and  other  places,34  but  made  subsequently 
peace  with  him  and  proceeded  to  invade  Kasmir  with  the  help  of  powerful  allies  among  the 
rebellious  Damaras.  He  crossed  the  mountains  and  took  up  a  position  at  Karkotadranga 
i.o.  the  modern  Drang  below  the  Toshnaidan  plateau.35  Eventually  Lohara  was  reoccupied  by 
Jayasimha’s  troops  and  Mallarjuna  forced  to  flee.33  He  was  plundered  on  the  way  of  the 
treasures  carried  away  from  Lohara,  and  ultimately  captured  at  the  village  of  Savaenika.  Tho 
latter  is  distinctly  designated  as  belonging  to  tho  territory  of  Lohara,  and  can  hence  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  village  of  Siiran  in  the  Tohi  Valley  already  mentioned.37  Finally,  Kalhana 
relates  to  us  the  installation  of  Gulhana,  Jayasimha’s  eldest  son,  as  ruler  of  Lohara  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father.38 

The  references  to  Lohara  in  the  later  Chronicles  are  few,  and  do  not  add  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  regarding  its  situation.39  As  a  stronghold  it  had  evidently  retained  its  importance 
for  Kasmir  only  as  long  as  the  dynasty  which  had  its  home  there,  remained  in  power. 
That  trade  continued  to  pass  through  Lohara  can,  however,  be  concluded  from  an  allusion  to 
the  customs  revenue  levied  there  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  about  a.d.  1530.40 

12.  Of  far  greater  Interest  and  importance  are  the  references  to  tho  fortress  of  Lohara, 
which  we  meet  in  AlberOnI’s  Indica.  We  owe  them  indirectly  to  the  unsuccessful  expedition 
which  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  had  led  against  Kasmir.  Alberuni  at  the  close  of  his  account  of 
Kasmir  geography,41  mentions  to  the  south  of  the  capital  the  high  peak  ‘  Kularjak,’  resembling 
by  its  cupola  shape  the  mountain  Dunbavand  (Damavand).  “The  snow  there  never  melts.  It 
is  always  visible  from  the  region  of  Takeshar  and  Lauhawar  (Lahore).  The  distance  between 


31  Compare  regarding  the  phonotic  history  of 
the  name,  note  viii.  1875-77,  and  the  analogies 
discussed  in  note  i.  100. 

32  In  V-anlkdvdsa  we  have  probably  the  simple 
name  Vanikd  with  the  addition  of  dvdsa,  ‘  habita¬ 
tion,’  see  note  viii.  1877.  Van  is  tho  Ks.  form 
of  the  name  which  on  the  map  is  marked  ‘  Ban  ’ 
according  to  the  Pahari  pronunciation. 

33  Comp.  viii.  1941  sqq. — Lohara  is  designated 
here  and  elsewhere  (e.g.  viii.  1051,  1966,  1967, 
1971,  1994, •  2008,  2022,  2029)  by  the  simple 


term  Kolia,  1  castle,’  an  abbreviation  for  Lohara- 
kufta. 

34  Comp.  viii.  1989  sqq. 

35  Comp.  viii.  1996  sqq.,  2010,  and  above,  note  7. 
3,1  viii.  2021  sqq. 

37  See  viii.  2275  sqq.  with  note  viii.  2277. 

33  viii.  3301,  3372. 

39  Seo  Jonar.  464  sqq.  ;  S'rlv.  iii.  482  ;  iv.  137  ; 
Fourth  Chron.  131,  294  sqq. 

411  See  F-ourth  Chron.  294  sqq. 

1  Comp.  Albertan's  India ,  i.  p.  207  sq. 
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this  peak  and  the  plateau  of  Kashmir  is  two  farsakh.  The  fortress  Rajagiri  lies  south  of  it,  and 
the  fortress  LahOr  west  of  it,  the  two  strongest  places  I  have  ever  seen.  The  town  Rajawan 
(Rajapuri)  is  three  farsakh  distant  from  the  peak.” 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Alberuni  refers  here  to  Mount  Tatakuti,  which  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  Id, 524  feet  in  the  central  part  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Range,  and  is  the  highest  peak  in 
the  whole  chain  of  mountains  to  the  south  of  Kasmir.  Its  bold  form  and  isolated  position  make 
Mount  Tatakuti  most  conspicuous,  in  particular  for  an  observer  from  the  south.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  extensive  snowfields  which  remain  throughout  the  year,42  and  bears  on  its  south 
face  a  small  glacier.  Mount  Tatakuti  has  the  shape  described  by  Alberuni  and  can  be  seen 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  from  the  districts  of  Sialkot  and  Gujranwala  to  the 
east  of  the  Cinab  (Takeshar).  Its  snowy  dome  has  occasionally,  in  very  clear  weather,  been 
sighted  by  me  even  from  Lahore.43 

The  position  of  the  fortress  RAjagirI  ( recte  Rajagiri),  which  is  referred  to  also  by  Kalhana 
vii.  1270  as  in  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Rajapuri,  must  be  looked  for  at  some  point  of  the 
upper  Suran  Valley,  i.e.to  the  south  of  the  Mount  Tatakfiti.44  Finally, the  ‘fortress  LahOr,’  which 
Alberuni  places  west  of  Mount  Kularjak,  can  be  no  other  than  our  Lohara.  The  entrance  of 
the  Lolv-rin  Valley  lies  almost  due  west  of  Tatakuti,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles  as  the 
crow  flies. 

The  identity  of  Alberuni’s  second  fortress  with  Loharakotta  is  shown  yet  more  clearly  by 
another  passage  of  the  Indica,45  where  its  name  is  given  as  Lauhur,  and  its  distance  from  the 
capital  of  Kasmir  estimated  at  fifty-six  [Arabian]  miles,  “  half  the  way  being  rugged  country,  the 
other  half  plain.”  The  question  as  to  the  exact  distance  indicated  by  Alberuni’s  measurement 
will  be  examined  elsewhere.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  note  that  the  actual  length  of  the  route 
from  Loh-rin  to  S'rinagar,  via  the  Tosbnaidan  Pass  can  be  put  at  about  sixty  English  miles. 
Of  these  circ.  twenty  miles  lie  in  the  level  plain  of  the  Kasmir  Valley.  Adding  to  this  distance 
that  portion  of  the  route  which  leads  over  the  flat,  grassy  slopes  of  the  ToVmaidan  plateau  on 
the  Kasmir  side  of  the  pass,  and  which  is  almost  equally  easy,  we  approach  very  closely  to 
the  proportion  indicated  by  Alberuni. 

But  Alberuni  has  left  us  yet  another  indication  for  testing  the  correctness  of  our  iden¬ 
tification.  In  the  last  quoted  passage  of  the  Indica,  he  informs  us  that  he  had,  himself,  made 
an  observation  of  the  latitude  of  the  fortress  ‘  Lauhur,'  and  had  found  it  to  be  34°  10'.  In  his 
Canon  Masudicus,  however,  as  Prof.  Sachau’s  note,  ii.  p.  341,  informs  us,  the  latitude  of  Lauhur 
is  given  as  33°  40'.  Whichever  figure  we  may  adopt,  the  result  of  Alberuni’s  observation  agrees 
closely  enough  with  the  actual  latitude  of  Lofdrin,  which  is  about  33°  48'  according  to  the 
Survey  maps.46 

13.  Alberuni’s  personal  acquaintance  with  the  fortress  ‘  Lauhur  ’  can  oidy  date  from  the 


42  Compare  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  205,  and  the 
panoramic  view  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Range  in  Dr. 
Neve’s  Guide  to  Kashmir.  See  also  my  account  of 
an  ascent  of  Tatakuti,  in  Reisebriefe  aus  Kashmir, 
Miinchener  Allgem.  Zeitung,  Aug.  1889. 

43  The  Takeshar  of  Alberuni  corresponds  to 
Kalhana’s  Takkadesa,  and  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  Tseh-kia 
(Takka)  ;  comp,  note  on  Eajat.  v.  150. 

’  Gen.  Cunningham,  Anc.  Gcogr.,  p.  151,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  mistaken  in  identifying  Alberuni’s  peak 
with  the  great  Nanga  Parvat  (26,629  feet  above  the 
sea)  which  lies  in  Astor  to  the  north  of  Kasmir.  On 
account  of  the  intervening  ranges  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  Nanga  Parvat  can  ever  be  seen 
from  any  point  of  the  Panjab  plains. 

I  am  unable  to  explain  the  name  Kularjak  given 
to  the  peak  by  Alberuni. 

44  Compare  note  Hi.  1270. 


45  See  India,  i.  p.  317,  and  Prof.  Sachau’s  note 
thereon,  ii.  p.  341. 

46  The  fair  accuracy  of  the  other  Indian  lati¬ 
tudes  observed  by  Alberuni  is  shown  by  Prof. 
Sachau’s  comparative  table,  ii.  p.  341. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Canon  Masudicus  was  written 
after  the  author’s  Indica  and  is  preserved  in  more 
than  one  MS.,  its  figure,  perhaps,  deserves 
greater  consideration.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  Alberuni  in  the  same  passage  of  the  Indica, 
gives  the  latitude  of  Kasmir  from  a  Hindu 
authority  as  34°  9'.  From  his  knowledge  of  the 
relative  geographical  position  of  the  two  locali¬ 
ties  he  must  have  considered  this  observation  as 
incorrect,  if  the  latitude  of  Lauhur  was  really 
taken  by  him  as  34°  10'.  Yet  he  makes  no  remark 
regarding  this  difference. 
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unsuccessful  expedition  which  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  undertook  against  Kasmir.  The  Muham¬ 
madan  historians  extracted  by  Elliot,  assign  varying  dates  to  this  expedition,  but  agree  in 
relating  that  Mahmud’s  invasion  was  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the  siege  of  the  fort  of 
‘  Loh-Kot  ’which,  asFerishta  tells  us,  “  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  height  and  strength.” 

“  After  a  while,  when  the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  the  season  became  intensely  cold,  and  the 
enemy  received  reinforcements  from  Kashmir,  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design 
and  to  return  to  Ghazni.” 47  The  description  here  given  agrees  so  well  with  what  Alberiini  says 
of  ‘  Lauhur  ’  (Lohara)  and  its  position  on  the  confines  of  Kasmir,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
recognize  in  Loh-kot  the  Loharakotta  of  the  Chronicle.  Considering  the  endless  corruptions 
to  which  Indian  proper  names  are  exposed  in  the  works  of  Muhammadan  authors,  we  may  rest 
satisfied  with  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  a  little-known  locality  has  in  this  instance  been 
preserved  for  us. 

14.  In  modern  times  it  fell  once  more  to  the  share  of  Loh-rin  to  witness  the  failure  of  an 
invader.  Ranjit  Singh,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1814,  -had  led  in  person  a  portion  of  the  Sikh 
army  into  the  valley  with  the  object  of  enteripg  Kasmir  by  the  Tos-maidan  Pass,  here  met 
with  a  reverse  to  which  the  natural  difficulties  of  this  mountain  region  contributed  quite  as 
much  as  the  resistance  of  his  Pathan  opponents.43  Similarly,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
ancient  Loharakotta  derived  no  small  portion  of  its  vaunted  strength  from  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  situation. 

The  valley  of  LolPrin  from  the  defile  of  Palera  upward  offers  a  series  of  excellent 
defensive  positions  which  would  need  but  comparatively  little  fortification  to  be  rendered 
almost  impregnable  for  an  enemy  not  possessed  of  guns.  At  several  places  cross  ridges 
with  precipitous  cliff's  descend  into  the  valley  and  reduce  it  to  a  gorge.  Barriers  are 
thus  formed  from  which  the  route  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  completely  commanded. 

15.  In  Loh-rin  proper  distinct  traditions  of  an  ancient  ‘  Killa  ’  or  fortress  cling  to  the 
isolated  ridge  which  projects  in  the  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  towards  the  right  bank  of  the 
LolPrin  Riv'w,  just  above  the  village  of  Geg’vand  (shown  on  the  Survey  map  as  ‘  Gajian  ’ ). 
At  its  S.E.  extremity  this  ridge  falls  off  abruptly  with  a  rocky  face.  On  the  N.E.  and  S.W. 
sides  its  slopes  descend  with  equal  steepness  to  the  beds  of  the  streams  which  flow  through 
the  TantPvand  and  Geg’vand  villages.  The  top  of  this  ridge  lies  about  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley,  and  forms  a  narrow  plateau  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  At  the  S.E. 
end  of  this  plateau  rises  a  small  hillock.  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  old  villagers  as  the 
site  of  a  fort,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  there  long  before  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan 
Rajas  of  Prunts. 


47  Comp.  Elliot,  History  of  India,  ii.  pp.  455, 
466  sq.  Ferishta’s  account  places  the  expedi¬ 
tion  in  a.h.  406  (a.d.  1015)  ;  according  to  the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari  it  took  place  in  a.h.  412 
(a.d.  1021).  As  Albertini’s  residence  in  India  as 
an  involuntary  follower  of  Mahmud’s  court  falls 
after  the  capture  of  Khwarizm,  a.d.  1017,  the 
later  date  would  be  preferable. 

48  The  pious  legend  of  the  LolPrin  people 
attributes  the  Maharaja’s  defeat  to  the  mira¬ 
culous  intervention  of  the  Saint,  ‘  Sayyad  Canan,’ 
who  lies  buried  near  the  village  of  Tantr'vand  at 
LolPrin  proper.  Mysterious  noises  and  ‘  alarms  ’ 
proceeding  from  his  Ziarat  are  said  to  have 
thrown  the  Sikh  army  into  confusion  and  to  have 
brought  about  its  precipitous  flight. 

In  reality  Ranjit  Singh’s  retreat  was  due  to 
far  more  natural  causes.  His  troops  had 
already  suffered  great  losses  by  sickness  and 
desertion  on  the  advance  to  the  ToPmaidan 


plateau.  When  the  latter  was  reached  by  his 
advance-guard,  the  Sikhs  found  themselves  with¬ 
out  supplies  and  confronted  by  a  strongly  posted 
force  under  ‘Azim  Khan,  the  Afghan  Governor  of 
Kasmir.  After  a  few  days  spent  in  inaction, 
Ranjit  Singh  received  news  of  the  defeat  which 
his  general  Ram  Dyal,  sent  with  a  second  column 
by  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass,  had  suffered  before 
S'upiyan.  Ranjit  Singh  then  felt  obliged  to 
order  a  retreat.  This  developed  into  a  complete 
rout  when  the  hillmen  of  the  Raja  of  Punch 
(Prunts)  attacked  the  Sikhs  from  the  mountains 
about  LolPrin.  On  July  30th,  1814,  Ranjit 
Singh  himself  had  to  flee  to  Mandi  after  the 
complete  loss  of  his  baggage  and  a  great  portion 
of  his  army. 

The  best  account  of  this  expedition  I  have 
been  able  to  trace,  is  that  given  by  Baron  Hugel, 
Kaschmir,  ii.  pp.  144  sqq. 
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No  remains  are  now  visible  above  ground,  except  the  traces  of  rough  walls  on  the  sides  of 
this  hillock  and  stone-heaps  at  various  places.  As  the  whole  ridge  has  been  used  for  a 
long  time  back  as  a  burial-ground,  many  of  the  large  stones  placed  over  the  tombs  may  have 
originally  been  carried  away  from  the  site  of  the  ‘  Killa.’  A  large  treasure  is  believed  to  be 
buried  there.  The  ridge  itself  is  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  neck,  which  connects  it  on 
the  north  with  the  hillside  behind.  The  approach  to  this  point  appears  to  have  been  guarded 
by  two  smaller  forts  which  the  tradition  of  the  Loldrin  people  places  on  spurs  projecting  from 
the  mountain,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the  commencement  of  the  ridge. 
Quite  close  to  the  latter  point  is  a  fine  spring. 

16.  Though  the  traditions  and  scanty  remains  here  indicated  do  not  by  themselves  admit 
of  any  certain  conclusion,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  ridge  described  would  have 
afforded  an  excellent  position  for  a  hill-castle,  designed  for  barring  the  route  up  the  valley. 
The  actual  road  leading  to  the  Toshnaidan  Pass,  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  the 
S.  and  E.  On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the.  deeply-cut  river-bed  the  road  could  never 
have  followed  a  different  direction.  On  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  to  the  ridge,  a 
high  mountain  spur  descends  with  rugged  cliff's  to  the  river-bed.  The  difficult  path  which 
leads  along  this  bank  towards  the  Nurpur  Pass,  is  unfit  for  laden  animals  and  could  have  been 
easily  defended  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  turn  the  ridge. 

In  view  of  the  topographical  facts  here  indicated  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  ridge  in 
the  centre  of  Lolb'rin  as  the  most  likely  site  of  Loharakotta.  The  absence  of  more  con¬ 
spicuous  remains  overground  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  argument  against  this  assumption, 
if  we  keep  in  view  the  time-honoured  fashion  in  which  castles  are  constructed  in  and  about 
Kasmir.  The  walls  are  built  of  rough  unhewn  stones  set  in  a  framework  of  wooden  beams, 
and  are  liable  to  rapid  decay,  if  once  neglected.49  This  fact  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
wholly  ruinous  condition  of  many  of  the  forts  which  the  Sikhs  erected  on  the  routes  to 
Kasmir  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Adding  to  this  fact  the  destructive  action  of  the  heavy  monsoon  rains,  and  the  equally 
heavy  snowfall  to  which  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pir  Panteal  are  exposed,  we  cannot  well 
feel  surprised  if  a  once  famous  stronghold  can  now,  after  seven  centuries,  be  traced  only  in 
shapeless  stone  heaps  and  a  lingering  tradition. 


note  F. — iv.  194-204. 

PARIHASAPURA. 

1.  The  name  of  Parihasapura  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Pargana  Par -spar  which,  as 
indicated  on  the  Survey  map,  comprises  the  well-defined  little  tract  lying  between  the  marshes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yitasta  immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  Shad'pur.  The  identity  of  the  names 
Parihasapura  and  Par" spur  is  evident  on  phonetic  grounds,  and  was  known  to  the  authors  of 
the  Persian  Chronicles  (Haidar  Malik,  Muhammad  ‘Azim,  Birabal  Katser").  It  is  also  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  gloss  of  A2  on  our  passage.  This  sufficed  to  show  me  that  the  view  taken  by 
General  Cunningham  who,  probably  influenced  by  a  conjecture  of  Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  p.  148, 

49  For  the  description  of  a  fort  built  on  thel  above  system,  soe  e.g.  the  accounts  of  the  recent 

siege  of  the  Citral  Fort  (1895). 
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had  placed  Parihasapura  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Sambal  (Anc. 
Geogr.,  p.  101),  unsupported  as  it  was  by  any  evidence,  could  not  he  correct.  But  neither  the 
above  sources  nor  extant  tradition  could  furnish  any  clue  as  to  the  exact  position  of  Lalita- 
ditya’s  town. 

2.  In  order  to  study  the  question  on  the  spot  I  visited  Par-spor,  in  September,  1892, 
when  I  was  able  to  trace  the  actual  ruins  of  the  buildings  described  by  Kalinina  in  iv.  I  Mo-204, 
and  thereby  to  fix  with  certainty  the  site  of  Parihfisapura.  For  a  brief  report  on  this  tom- 
see  the  Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna,  Philos. -Histor.  Class,  No.  xxvii.  1892, 
and  the  “  Academy,”  November  24th,  1893.  For  the  positions  of  the  ruins  to  be  discussed 
below,  the  large  scale  map  attached  to  Note  I  should  be  consulted. 

The  remains  referred  to  are  situated  on  the  small  Udar  or  alluvial  plateau  which  rises 
between  the  marshes  of  the  Panz'nor  on  the  E.,  and  those  near  the  village  of  Har'trath  (‘  Har- 
prat  ’  on  map)  on  the  W.  Its  average  height  above  the  level  of  the  valley  is  about  one 
hundred  feet.  The  plateau  measures  about  two  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  little  over  a  mile 
where  it  is  broadest.  In  a  broad  ravine  which  cuts  into  the  Udar  from  the  south,  lies  the 
village  of  Divar,  74°  42'  long.  34°  9'  lat, 

3.  Close  to  the  west  of  the  village  I  found  the  ruins  of  two  large  temples  adjoining 
each  other,  marked  D,  E  on  map.  Each  temple  must  have  consisted  of  a  central  edilice  and 
an  enclosing  quadrangle.  Of  the  former  there  remains  only  a  confused  mass  of  massive  blocks. 
The  quadrangle,  too,  is  utterly  ruined  and  traceable  only  by  wall  foundations  and  broken 
pillars,  fragments  of  arches,  etc.  The  large  dimensions  of  these  temples  are  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  peristyle  of  the  one  further  to  the  west  formed  a  square  of  about  275  feet,  and 
that  of  the  other  an  oblong  of  circ.  230  feet  by  170  feet.  These  measurements  are  considerably 
in  excess  of  those  of  Lalitaditya’s  temple  at  Matan  :  Martanda,  which  are  220  feet  by  142  feet.1 

About  one  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  these  temples,  and  close  to  the  northern  end  of  the  plateau, 
I  found  a  group  of  three  other  ruined  structures  (see  A,  B,  C  on  map),  one  of  these  being  of  even 
more  imposing  proportions.  All  are  in  an  equal  state  of  destruction.  They  are  ranged  in  a  line 
from  north  to  south,  along  the  edge  of  the  Udar.  The  largest  ruin  is  the  northernmost,  A.  It 
now  appears  as  a  vast  circular  mound  formed  by  large  blocks  of  stone  which  are  piled  up  in 
utter  confusion  to  a  height  of  over  30  feet  above  the  ground.  The  diameter  of  this  mound 
must  be  close  upon  300  feet.  Enclosing  it  can  be  traced  the  foundation  walls  of  a  quadrangle 
which  externally  measured  about  410  feet  square.  On  the  top  of  the  mound  lies  a  block 
remarkable  for  its  size,  81  feet  square  by  41  feet  in  height,  which,  to  judge  from  the  large 
circular  hole  cut  in  its  centre,  must  evidently  have  formed  the  base  of  a  high  column  or  colossal 
image. 

Next  to  the  south  of  this  ruin  are  the  remains  of  a  quadrangular  building,  B  (external  dimen¬ 
sions  about  152  feet  by  140  feet),  which  apparently  enclosed  an  open  courtyard  without  a 
central  shrine.  The  southernmost  ruin  of  the  group,  C,  shows  again  in  the  centre  a  shapeless 
pile  of  stones  forming  a  mound  about  20  feet  high,  with  an  enclosing  quadrangle  240  feet 
square. 

4.  Finally  there  is  to  be  noticed  the  isolated  ruin,  F,  situated  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  plateau,  and  close  to  the  spot  marked  on  the  Survey  map  as  “  Daora  Station,  5370'.” 
This  portion  of  the  plateau  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  ravine  already  mentioned 
and  a  smaller  one  running  towards  Divar  village  from  the  east,  bear  the  name  of  Gurdan  Udar. 
The  ruin  F  shows  also  a  confused  pile  of  large  slabs  in  the  centre,  marking  the  place  of  a 
temple  cella,  and  around  it  the  scanty  remains  of  a  quadrangle.  The  latter  was  apparently  a 
square  of  about  150  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  quadrangle  there  rises  a  small  mound  about 
15  feet  high,  which  is  possibly  the  remnant  of  a  Stupa.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  mound 


1  See  Gen.  Cunningham’s  paper,  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  p.  L'Of). 
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[Note  F. 


there  is  a  deep  tank-like  depression  in  the  ground  which  might  mark  either  a  large  well  or 
cistern.3 

5.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  to  look  among  the  ruins  here  described  for  the 
five  great  buildings  which  Lalitaditya  erected  at  Parihasapura.  They  are  named  in  the 
Chronicle,  iv.  195-200,  Parihdsakesava,  Muktdkesava,  Mahavardha,  Govardhanadhara,  and 
Rdjavihdra.  The  first  four  were  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Visnu.  The  last  as  its  name 
shows,  was  a  Buddhist  convent.  The  character  of  the  ruins  at  Divar  agrees  exactly  with  that 
of  the  shrines  mentioned  in  Kalhana’s  acount.3  My  search  in  PaUspor  has  also  shown  that  these 
ruins  are  the  only  ancient  remains  of  any  significance  in  the  neighbourhood  not  otherwise 
identified. 

Further  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  shrine  of  Vainyasvdmin,  which  the 
passage  v.  97  places  at  Parihasapura,4  can  be  recognized  with  certainty  in  the  ruined  temple  at 
Malikpor,  one  mile  from  the  northern  group  of  the  Divar  ruins  (see  Note  I). 

6.  The  vicissitudes  through  which  Parihasapura  has  passed  after  the  reign  of  Lalitaditya, 
explain  sufficiently  the  condition  of  utter  decay  exhibited  by  the  Divar  ruins.  The  royal 
residence  which  Lalitaditya  had  placed  at  Parihasapura,5  was  removed  from  there  already  by  his 
son  Vajraditya.6  The  great  change  effected  by  Avantivarman  in  the  course  of  the  Vitasta 
removed  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Sindhu  from  Parihasapura  to  the  present  Shad'pur, 
nearly  three  miles  away.7  This  must  have  seriously  impaired  the  importance  of  Parihasapura. 
Scarcely  a  century  and  a  half  after  Lalitaditya’s  death  King  S'amkaravarman  (883-901  a.d.) 
used  materials  from  Parihasapura  for  the  construction  of  his  new  town  and  temples  at  Patan .8 

Some  of  its  shrines,  however,  must  have  survived  to  a  later  period,  as  we  find  the 
‘  Parisadyas  ’  or  Purohitas  of  Parihasapura  referred  to  as  an  apparently  influential  body  in  the 
reign  of  Sariigramaraja  (a.d.  1003-1028).9  Under  King  Harsa  the  colossal  Buddha  image  of 
Parihasapura  is  mentioned  among  the  few  sacred  statues  which  escaped  being  seized  and 
melted  down  by  that  king.10  This  image  was  evidently  the  one  mentioned,  iv.  200,  in 
connection  with  the  Rajavihara. 

7.  Subsequently,  in  the  account  of  the  war  between  King  Harsa  and  the  pretender 
Uccala,  we  read  of  the  latter  taking  up  a  position  at  Parihasapura,  which  is  rightly  enough 
described  as  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  steep  slopes  of  the  plateau  and  the  water 
around.11  For  the  night  Uccala  took  his  quarters  in  one  of  the  quadrangles  ( catuhsdld ). 
When  the  royal  troops  had  stormed  Parihasapura,  the  Rdjavihdra  was  burned  down,  as 
Uccala  was  erroneously  believed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  it.  The  silver  image  of  Visnu 
PakihAs  a  k  e  s  a  v  a  ,  was  subsequently  carried  away  and  broken  up  by  King  Harsa.12  A  new 
statue  of  the  god  was  put  up  by  Uccala  after  his  conquest  of  the  throne,13 


2  The  brief  description  which  has  been  given 
above  of  the  Paraspor  ruins,  is  based  upon  the 
notes  taken  by  mo  during  the  short  visit  I  was 
able  to  pay  to  this  site  in  .September,  1892. 

When  revisiting  it  in  May,  1896,  I  found  to  my 
regret  that  many  of  the  stones  then  yet  in 
situ,  had  been  removed  in  the  preceding  two 
years  and  broken  up  by  contractors  to  supply 
road  metal  for  the  new  Tonga  road  to  S'rinagar 
which  passes  close  to  the  south  of  the  Par^s- 
por  Udar.  Upon  a  representation  which  the 
Resident,  Colonel  Sir  Adelbert  Talbot,  was 
pleased  to  support,  the  Durbar  has  taken  steps 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  vandalism. 
It  must  be  hoped  that  these  measures  will  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  temptation  which  the 
convenient  position  of  Parilspdr  ruins  offers  to 
the  contractors  and  others  in  search  of  cheap 
stone-material. 


3  The  quadrangular  courtyard  ( catuhsdld ) 
found  in  the  case  of  each  ruin,  is  distinctly  men¬ 
tioned  by!  Kalliana,  iv.  204,  for  each  of  Lalita¬ 
ditya’s  buildings. 

4  See  note  on  v.  97-99. 

5  iv.  242,  310. 

I  iv.  395. 

7  See  note  v.  97-99. 

8  v.  161. 

9  vii.  13  ;  compare  also  note  vii.  993. 

10  vii.  1097  sq. 

II  See  note  vii.  1326. 

12  1335  sqq. 

The  curious  event  which  popular  superstition 
seems  to  have  connected  with  the  destruction 
of  this  image,  has  been  discussed  in  note  vii. 
1344-47. 

13  viii.  79. 


iv.  194-204.] 
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The  final  destruction  of  the  temples  of  Parihasapura  is  attributed  by  the  Muhammadan 
chroniclers  and  Abu-1-Fazl  to  Sikandar  Butshikast  (a.d.  1389-1413). 14  The  latter  author 
records  a  curious  story  about  a  Sanskrit  inscription  discovered  on  that  occasion.  Where  the 
name  Parihasapura  is  found  in  the  later  Sanskrit  Chronicles 15  it  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  district,  the  modern  Par'-'spor. 

8.  We  have  at  present  but  little  evidence  to  aid  us  towards  an  identification  of 
individual  structures  among  the  ruins  of  the  Parhspor  Udar.  The  safest  indication  is  supplied, 
perhaps,  by  the  name  of  Gurdan  which,  as  stated  above,  is  applied  to  the  south-east  portion  of 
the  plateau.  Gurdan  is  the  modern  Ks.  representative  of  the  name  Govardhana,  and  like  the 
latter,  itself,  commonly  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  Govardhanadhara,  the  epithet  of  Visnu. 
One  of  the  five  great  shrines  of  Lalitaditya  was,  according  to  iv.  198,  dedicated  to  Visnu 
Govardhanadhara.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  local  name  Gurdan  for  which  the 
people  at  Divar  know  no  explanation,  is  directly  derived  from  the  designation  of  the  temple. 
The  latter  may  accordingly  be  recognized  in  the  isolated  ruin,  F,  which  occupies  the  top  of  the 
Gurdan  Udar. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  utter  destruction  in  which  all  ruins  of  Par-spor  are  found  at  present, 
clear  archreological  evidence  as  to  the  original  destination  of  the  several  structures  could  not 
be  expected  without  extensive  excavations.  Attention,  however,  may  be  called  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  extant  remains  of  ruin  B.  We  have  here  a  quadrangular  building  enclosing  an 
open  court  without  any  central  cella,  as  found  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  ruins.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  suggests  clearly  that  of  a  Vihara.  It  is  hence  possible  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of 
the  Rajavihara  which  Kalhana  mentions  in  iv.  200,  together  with  its  great  quadrangle. 

9.  It  is  curious  to  note  from  the  Persian  Chronicles  of  Narayan  Kaul  and  Muhammad 
‘Azirn  that  a  popular  tradition  about  Lalitaditya’s  temple-buildings  at  Par-spOr  had  survived 
up  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  their  account  of  Lalitaditya’s  reign  these 
authors  refer  to  the  latter’s  temples  at  Par-spor,  of  which  ruins  were  then  still  extant.  They 
mention,  in  particular,  fragments  of  a  monolithic  pillar  fifty-four  yards  high,  as  still  visible  in 
their  own  time.16  We  have  here  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  stone  column,  fifty-four  hast  as  high, 
and  bearing  a  representation  of  Garuda,  which  Kalhana  speaks  of  in  verse  iv.  199,  in  connection 
with  the  shrine  of  Govardhanadhara-Visnu. 

Which  particular  remains  the  Persian  Chronicles  here  refer  to  we  can  no  longer  determine. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  even  up  to  the  time  when  Muhammad  ‘Azirn  wrote  (a.d.  1727),  the 
PaHspor  plateau  showed  architectural  fragments  of  great  size  which  have  since  been  carried 
away  as  building  materials.  Or  could  he  or  his  informants  have  connected  the  remarkably 
large  block  of  stone  which  still  lies  on  the  top  of  the  great  ruined  mound  A,  with  Kalhana’ s 
notice  of  the  Garuda  pillar  ? 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  of  interest  to  find  that  the  Par'spor  ruins,  about  which  no 
tradition  whatever  can  be  traced  at  present,  were  yet,  at  a  comparatively  so  recent  time, 
generally  attributed  to  Lalitaditya’s  buildings. 


14  Ain-i  Akbari,  ii.  p.  364  ;  comp,  also  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Anc.  Gcogr.,  p.  102. 

15  S'riv.  iv.  352  ;  Fourth  Chron.  554. 

16  Compare  Wilson,  Essay,  p.  49  sq. — Vigne, 
Travels,  p.  37,  by  a  flight  of  fancy  thought  ho 
had  found  the  capital  of  this  pillar  of  Garuda 
in  a  largo  sculptured  fragment  lying  near  Piin- 


drethan  (Purixnadhisthana).  Gon.  Cunningham, 
J.A.S.U.,  1848,  p.  324,  has  rightly  pointed  out  tho 
objections  to  Vigne’s  conjecture.  But  his  own 
attempt  to  reconstruct  a  colossal  Lihga  out  of 
this  and  sumo  other  fragments  scattered  over  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  can  scarcely 
carry  conviction. 
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NOTE  G.—iv.  348. 


THE  DAMARAS. 


1.  The  term  TXamara  is  one  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Chronicle,  and  the  persons 
whom  it  designates  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  later  portions  of  the  narrative.  It  is,  hence, 
important  to  ascertain  its  significance  with  as  much  precision  as  our  materials  wall  permit. 
The  word  ddmara,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  R&jatarahgini  and  the  later 
Chronicles,  has  not  yet  been  traced  outside  Kasmir.  Neither  Kalhana  nor  his  successors 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  define  or  explain  the  term.  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  that 
its  true  bearing  has  not  been  recognized  by  earlier  interpreters. 

Wilson,  owing  apparently  to  some  misunderstanding  of  the  first  passage  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  Damaras  were  a  fierce  intractable  tribe 
inhabiting  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Kasmir.  Ho  had  accordingly  treated  the  subsequent 
notices  of  the  Damaras  as  referring  to  inroads  made  by  that  tribe  into  Kasmir.1  It  may  well 
bo  doubted  whether  that  distinguished  scholar  would  have  expressed  this  opinion  if  the  last 
two  Books'  had  been  accessible  to  him,  or  if  his  text  for  the  first  six  had  been  loss 
defective.  His  view,  however,  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  interpreters  of  the 
Chronicle.2 

The  difficulties  which  it  involved  had  evidently  not  escaped  the  authors  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Dictionary  who,  with  reference  to  a  possible  etymology,  suggested  that  the  word 
might  have  had  originally  a  more  general  meaning,  ‘  riotous,  rebel.’ 3  But  the  true  purport  of 
the  term  was  recognized  only  in  a  brief  supplementary  note  of  that  work  which  reproduces 
a  suggestion  of  Professor  H.  Kern  assigning  to  ddmara  the  meaning  ‘  Bojar,’  i.e.  feudal  land- 
owner  or  baron.4 

2.  That  this  interpretation  is  the  right  one,  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Kalhana  has  occasion  to  speak  of 
Damaras.  Among  these,  however,  it  will  suffice  hero  to  consider  only  those  which  furnish 
characteristic  evidence.  In  this  respect  the  first  mention,  iv.  348,  is  already  of  interest. 

Kalhana,  amongst  other  curious  maxims  of  administrative  wisdom  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Lalitaditya,  makes  that  king  warn  his  successors  not  to  leave  with  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  their  bare  sustenance  and  the  tillage  of  their  fields.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  draconic  injunction  is,  that  “  If  they  should  keep  more  wealth,  they 
would  become  in  a  single  year  very  formidable  Damaras,  and  strong  enough  to  neglect  the 
commands  of  the  king.”  It  is  clear  that  the  danger  against  which  the  Macchiavellian  advice 
of  the  king  is  directed,  cannot  have  been  a  sudden  transformation  of  his  Kasmlrian 
agriculturist  subjects  into  fierce  hillmen.  It  is  manifestly  the  growth  among  this  miser  a 
contribuens  pkbs  of  a  well-to-do  land-holding  class,  capable  of  forming  a  powerful  rural 
aristocracy,  against  which  he  wishes  his  successors  to  guard. 

It  is  unmistakably  a  representative  of  this  class  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the 
curious  anecdote  related  of  King  Avantivarman’s  visit  to  the  shrine  of  Bhutesvara.3  The 


1  Compare  Essay,  pp.  51,  70sqq. 

2  See  Trover’s  note,  iii.  pp.  639  sq.  ;  Lassen, 

Ind.  Alt.,  iii.  pip.  1020,  1055,  1065  sqq. 

I,  myself,  had  been  partially  influenced  by  this 
view  when  preparing  my  edition  of  the  text. 
There  the  word  ddmara  has  been  distinguished, 
wrongly  as  subsequent  inquiry  lias  shown  me, 
as  a  proper  name. 


3  See  P.W.,  iii.  p.  185.  The  etymology  pro¬ 
posed  is  from  ddmara,  ‘  strife,  riot.’  That 
lliimara  could  not  everywhere  be  a  tribal  name 
the  authors  rightly  concluded  from  iv.  348. 

4  See  P.W.,  vii.  p.  1747. 

5  v.  48  sqq. 


iv.  348.] 
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temple-priests,  questioned  by  their  royal  visitor  about  the  evident  destitute  condition  of  the 
shrine,  ascribe  it  to  Dhanva,  a  powerful  Damara  of  the  district  (Lahara)  who  has  appro¬ 
priated  the  villages  forming  the  temple’s  endowments.  Dhanva,  who  owes  his  unrestrained 
local  predominance  to  the  patronage  of  the  king’s  powerful  minister  S'iira,  neglects  summons 
after  summons.  When  he  ultimately  arrives  to  receive  his  due  punishment,  he  appears  on  the 
scene  with  a  host  of  armed  attendants.  Kalhana  clearly  wants  to  describe  to  us  here 
not  a  marauding  hill-chief,  but  a  member  of  that  land-grabbing  oligarchy  which  in  his  own 
time  was  threatening  to  destroy  all  remnant  of  royal  power. 

3.  The  process  by  which  the  Damaras  during  a  long  period  of  weak  reigns  and 
internal  troubles  gradually  became  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  state,  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Damara  Samgrama.6  When  King  Cakravarman  had  been 
driven  a  second  time  (a.d.  935)  from  his  capital  by  his  mutinous  praetorians,  the  Tantrins, 
he  took  refuge  with  Samgrama,  an  influential  Damara,  resident  in  Madavarajya.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  solemn  compact  the  Damara  rose  in  support  of  the  deposed  king,  and  with  the 
help  of  others  of  his  class  who  joined  him,  succeeded  in  reinstating  him.  The  Tantrins 
were  exterminated  and  the  Damaras,  who  are  referred  to  among  the  vassals  ( siimanta ),7 
obtained  great  influence.  Subsequently,  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  Cakravarman  led  to  a 
conspiracy  among  the  Damaras  and  to  his  murder.8 

There  is  comparatively  little  mention  made  of  the  Damaras  in  the  remainder  of 
Book  v.  and  in  the  next.  But  there  are  characteristic  indications  of  their  growing 
influence  even  during  the  period  of  comparative  consolidation  which  followed  Yasaskara’s 
accession  and  Queen  Didda’s  advent  to  power.  Both  under  Unmattavanti  and  Didda 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  success  of  royal  commander-in-chiefs  in  coercive  measures 
against  Damaras.9 

4.  It  is,  however,  in  the  subsequent  period,  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Lohara  (a.d.  1003),  that  we  meet  with  the  fullest  development  of  the  Damara  power. 
During  the  long  succession  of  weak  reigns  from  Sarhgramaraja  to  Utkarsa’s  death  (1003- 
1089  A.d.),  the  position  of  the  Damaras  as  semi-independent  feudal  lords  seems  firmly  to  have 
established  itself.  Pamaras  set  up  pretenders,  and  siding  either  with  father  or  son  maintained 
Anantadeva  and  Kalasa  in  their  internecine  struggle.10  The  commanders  of  the  royal  troops 
are  more  than  once  represented  as  engaged  in  regular  expeditions  against  these  turbulent 
barons  of  various  districts.11 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Kalhana  relates  to  us  incidentally  the  personal  story  of  a 
Damara,  which  +  irows  an  interesting  light  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  feudal  class.12 
Jayyaka,  the  clever  son  of  a  householder  at  the  village  of  Selyapura  (the  present  S'il'por  in 
Dibits),  had  gradually  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  a  Damara.13  By  the  revenue  of  his 
lands  and  by  exporting  victuals  to  distant  regions,  he  accumulated  exceptional  wealth,  which 
he  kept  safe  by  having  great  quantities  of  coin  buried  in  the  soil.  He  ultimately  found  his 
death  in  ai  attempt  to  seize,  by  armed  force,  territory  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Bhangila.  lis  buried  treasures  were  confiscated  by  King  Kalasa,  and  were  so  great  as  to 
relieve  the  latter  of  all  his  money-troubles.  This  story  proves  clearly  that  the  position  of 
Damara  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  a  particular  tribal  division  or  set  of  families  ;  it  also 
indicates  the  means  by  which  this  status  could  be  attained  apart  fi'om  direct  inheritance. 

5.  Another  incidental  note  referring  to  the  time  of  Kalasa  helps  to  show  that  sometimes 
strongholds  important  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  land  were  in  the  power  of  Pamaras. 


6  v.  306  sqq. 

7  v.  395. 

8  v  dor;  arm 


v.  405  sqq. 


11  vii.  223,  266,  576,  579,  etc. 

12  vii.  494  sqq. 

13  kramad  ddmaratdm  agdt,  is  Kalhana’s  charac- 


9  v.  447,  vi.  354. 

10  vii.  154,  167,  357  sqq.,  765,  914. 


teristic  expression. 
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Lakkanacandra,  a  Damaru,  had  held  the  castle  of  Dugdhaghata  which  guarded  the  old  route 
to  the  Darad  country,  corresponding  to  the  present  Dud-khut  Pass.14  He  had  been  executed 
by  order  of  King  Ananta.  Subsequently  his  widow  had  offered  the  hill  fort  to  King  Kalasa, 
apparently,  as  the  succeeding  narrative  shows,  with  a  view  to  better  assuring  the  safety  of 
the  neighbouring  tract  from  inroads  of  the  Darads.  King  Kalasa  refused  the  offer.  The 
stronghold  then  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Darad  king,  from  whom  Harsa  subsequently  vainly 
endeavoured  to  recover  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  Damaras.  The  circum¬ 
stances  here  alluded  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  strongholds  as  well  as  lands  had 
practically  become  hereditary  possessions  in  the  families  of  these  feudal  lords,  v  henever  the 
central  authority  in  the  land  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  assert  the  right  of  resumption. 

6.  An  attempt  in  this  latter  direction  may  have  been  the  real  reason  for  the  cruel 
persecution  of  Damaras  of  which  we  read  in  Harsa’s  reign.15  In  narrating  the  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  by  which  Harsa  endeavoured  to  rid  the  eastern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Damaras,  Kalhana  indiscriminately  also  uses  the  term  Lavanya  to  designate  them. 
This  becomes  quite  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  verses  quoted  below.16  The  same  observa¬ 
tion  holds  good  for  a  series  of  passages  in  later  portions  of  the  Chronicle.17 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Lavanya,  as  shown  in  note  vii.  1171,  is  a  tribal  name 
still  surviving  to  this  day  in  the  Kram  name  Liiri,  borne  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
agriculturist  population  of  Kasmir.  From  the  way  in  which  Kalhana  employs  the  name 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  and  from  numerous  others  in  which  the  Lavanyas  are  mentioned, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  the  mass  of  the  Damaras  was  recruited  from  that  tribal  section.  If 
this  was  the  case  the  indifferent  use  of  the  ethnic  and  class  designations  is  easily  accounted 
for.  It  finds  its  exact  parallel  in  the  way  in  which,  e.g.  common  usage  in  the  Western 
Panjab  designates  all  shopmen  as  ‘ Khattris,’  or  all  English-knowing  clerks  as  ‘  Babus.’ 
Examples  for  the  same  substitution  of  terms  could  no  doubt  be  quoted  in  hundreds  from  all 
parts  of  India.18 

7.  Harsa’s  efforts  to  suppress  the  Damaras  produced  the  reverse  of  the  object  aimed  at. 
The  exasperated  Damaras  conspired  with  the  refugee  princes,  Uccala  and  Sussala,  and  by  a 
successful  rising  put  an  end  to  Harsa’s  rule  and  life.19  The  reigns  wh  ch  follow'ed  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  represent  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  struggles  between  the  central  authorities  and 
tha  Damaras,  and  between  various  factions  of  the  latter  themselves. 

The  local  barons  whom  Kalhana  now  often  mentions  by  the  characteristic  if  not  very 
complimentary  term  of  “robbers,”20  seem  to  have  usurped  all  power  in  the  land  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  and  the  places  occupied  by  the  royal  tr  oops.  The  most 
that  the  rulers  are  able  to  do,  is  to  play  off  one  of  their  sections  against  the  other  or  to  secure  a 
footing  by  the  support  of  one  or  the  other  great  Damara  house.21  Thus  Gargacandra,  the  chief 
feudal  lord  in  Lahara  (Lar)  becomes  a  true  “  king-maker.”  When  Sussala  ultimately  fell  out 
with  him,  he  could  secure  the  Damara’s  submission  only  by  regular  sieges  of  his  strongholds, 
and  the  creation  of  a  powerful  rival.22  To  similar  prominence  rose  subsequently  Prthvihara 


14  vii.  1171  sqq. 

1,1  vii.  1227  sqq. 

16  Compare  vii.  1228  with  vii.  1229  sq.  ;  also 

vii.  1236  with  1237  ;  vii.  1254  sq. 

17  Compare  viii.  627  with  viii.  910  sq.,  1127; 

viii.  2009  with  2012. 

18  As  a  very  curious  instance  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  noted  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Douie’s 
Gazetteer  of  the  Karnal  District,  p.  35,  that  village- 
people  in  the  Panjab  districts  round  Delhi  are 
still  in  the  habit  of  calling  all  native  officials 
by  the  term  of  Turk.  The  custom  originated,  of 
course,  in  the  times  of  the  Mughal  regime. 


19  viii.  1263  sqq. 

20  See  note  viii.  7  (dasyu). 

They  must  have  amply  merited  this  designa¬ 
tion  by  their  exactions  which,  no  doubt,  weighed 
heavily  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  on  trade. 
Their  skill  in  looting  when  occasion  offered,  is 
more  than  once  illustrated  by  Kalhana’s  narra¬ 
tive  ;  see  e.g.  vii.  1572 ;  viii.  795,  816,  1157, 
1415  sqq.,  etc. 

21  Compare  e.g.  viii.  15  sqq.  ;  viii.  588  sqq.  : 
651  sqq.,  801,  sqq.,  etc. 

22  See  viii.  415  sqq.,  588  sqq. 
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and  his  sons,  Damaras  of  S'amala  (Hamal),  Tikka  of  Devasarasa  (Div°sar),  MaUakosthaka  of 
Lahara,  Nciga  of  Khiiyasrama  (Khuy'ffiom)  and  others. 

8.  Throughout  these  troubles  Kalhana’s  narrative  brings  out  strongly  the  local  character 
of  the  Damaras’  power.  The  districts  to  which  they  belong  are  regularly  mentioned,23  and  show 
that  their  homes  were  invariably  in  the  fertile  cultivated  portions  of  the  valley.  These  alone, 
in  fact,  were  able  to  support  a  large  class  of  territorial  barons  of  this  type.  Their  seats 
( upavesana )  which  evidently  formed  strong  places  capable  of  defence,  are  often  referred  to.24 

Kalhana  with  the  mass  of  the  officials  and  Brahmans  must  have  cherished  bitter  feelings 
against  this  turbulent  class  of  petty  territorial  lords,  and  does  not  hide  his  sentiments.  Ho 
takes  more  than  once  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Damaras’  boorish  habits,  and  again  to  their 
ostentatious  extravagance  when  in  power.25  In  a  curious  sketch  of  city-life  he  shows  to  us  also 
the  small  fry  of  the  class,  “  the  Damaras  from  the  environs  of  the  city,  who  are  more  like 
cultivators,  though  they  carry  arms.”20 

In  another  passage  where  he  praises  the  wife  of  the  Damara  Kosthaka  who  became  a  '  atl 
when  her  husband  was  mortally  wounded,  he  does  not  omit  to  contrast  this  conduct  with  that 
of  the  ordinary  Damara  women  who  did  not  show  much  regard  for  their  character  as  widows.27 
Kalhana  plainly  attributes  the  exceptional  conduct  of  Kosthaka’s  wife  to  her  noble  descent 
from  a  family  of  Rajputs.  The  mention  of  this  marriage  is  instructive.  Either  the  Lavanyas 
originally  could  not  have  held  a  very  low  position  as  a  caste  ;  or  with  their  rise  to  wealth  and 
power  that  gradual  elevation  in  the  social  scale  had  already  set  in,  which  forms  so  interesting 
a  feature  in  the  modern  history  of  many  an  Indian  caste.23  The  same  conclusion  is  indicated 
in  a  fashion  even  more  marked  by  the  marriages  of  daughters  of  Damaras  to  members  of  the 
royal  family.29 

9.  From  the  above  sketch  it  will  appear  that  the  materials  which  Kalhana’s  Chronicle 
supplies,  are  sufficient  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  political  power  and  the  social  position  held 
by  the  Damaras  in  his  own  times.  But  they  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  their  landed  property,  the  basis  of  their  influence,  was  acquired  and  held.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  conditions  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  India  where  a  similar  class  of  landed  aristocracy 
is  still  extant,  the  view  suggests  itself  that  a  kind  of  service-tenure,  the  grant  of  land  in  return 
for  military  or  other  services,  may  have  been  the  original  foundation  of  the  system.  Yet  even 
as  regards  this  point  the  absence  of  all  exact  data  prevents  us  from  going  beyond  mere  conjec¬ 
ture.  Still  less  can  we  hope  to  ascertain  the  exact  relations  in  which  the  Damaras  may  have 
stood  towards  their  sovereign  and  towards  the  cultivators  in  matters  of  revenue,  administra¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  is  well  known  how  multifarious  and  complicated  the  conditions  regulating  feudal 
tenure  usually  are  even  within  a  single  Indian  province  or  Native  State. 

10.  The  references  to  Damaras  in  the  later  Chronicles  are  comparatively  few  and  do  not 
furnish  additional  information.  In  most  cases  the  term  is  found  as  a  title  applied  to  local 
grandees  whether  Hindu  or  Muhammadan,  without  there  being  any  characteristic  indication  in 
the  narrative  as  to  their  positions  or  functions.30  As  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  do 


23  Tlius  we  have  the  Damaras  of  Nttdsva,  vii. 
1631  ;  viii.  424,  3115  ;  of  Holada,  viii.  733,  1430, 
3115;  of  S'amala,  vii.  1022;  viii.  591,  1517, 
2749,  etc. 

24  Compare  vii.  1254;  viii.  1070  note. 

25  viii.  856  sqq.,  1535  sqq.,  1545. 

26  viii.  709. 

27  viii.  2334  sqq. 

28  With  respect  to  the  latter  explanation 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  more  probable,  the 
status  of  the  Jats  of  the  Panjab  plains  might  be 
quoted  as  an  exact  parallel.  From  this  agricul¬ 
tural  caste  of  low  social  position  there  had  risen 
during  the  times  of  Sikh  ascendency,  a  power¬ 


ful  landed  aristocracy,  which  has  supplied  most 
of  the  families  ruling  the  Panjab  Native  States. 

One  of  these  Jat  chiefs  has  not  so  long  ago  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  wife  from  a  poor  but  noble 
Rajput  family,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  with 
which  such  a  mesalliance  is  regarded  among  the 
proud  Rajputs  of  the  Panjab  hills.  (See  my  note 
Epigr.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  493.)  The  history  of  this  Jat 
aristocracy  seems  also  in  other  respects  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Damara  class. 

29  viii.  459  sqq.,  2953. 

80  Compare  Jonar.  96  sq.,  466  sqq.  ;  S'riv.  iv. 
264,  414,  595,  606,  etc.  ;  Fourth  Chron.  39, 
44  sqq.,  53,  72. 
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not  seem  to  have  undergone  any  material  change  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Mughal  power, 
the  class  represented  by  the  Damaras  probably  continued  to  be  an  influential  element  also  in 
the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  Sultans.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  term  (lamara  as 
used  in  the  narrative  of  these  reigns  was  more  than  an  archaism.  In  any  case,  its  real  signifi¬ 
cance  must  have  been  understood  yet  by  the  Pandits  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

11.  Ksemendra’s  Samayam dirkd  and  the  Lokaprakdsa  are  the  only  works  outside  the 
Chronicles  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  word  < lamara  in  the  meaning  above  dis¬ 
cussed.  Ksemendra  describing  the  adventures  of  the  courtezan  Kahkali,  one  of  the  heroines 
of  his  curious  poem,  makes  her  for  a  time  grace  the  house  of  the  Pamara  Samarasirnha,  who 
resides  at  Pratapapura  (the  modern  Tapar).31  Brief  as  the  description  is,  we  can  yet  see  that 
Ksemendra  wants  to  represent  to  us  the  Damara’s  house  as  a  place  of  comfort  and  plenty,  and 
the  master,  himself,  as  another  Bhimasena,  full  of  fighting  spirit,  quarrelsome,  and  a  lover  of 
good  things.  Living  under  Ananta  and  Kalasa,  Ksemendra  had,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  models  to 
draw  this  figure  from.  The  name  he  gives  to  his  Pamara,  Samarasirnha, 1  Lion  of  the  battle,’  is 
also  significant.  In  the  Lokaprakasa  the  term  occurs  in  a  mere  list  containing  various  official 
designations  without  any  comment.32 


NOTE  II.— iv.  495. 

THE  TERM  DlNNARA  AND  THE  MONETARY  SYSTEM  OF  KAS'MlR. 


1.  The  numerous  passages  of  the  Chronicle  which  state  in  exact  figures  prices  of 
commodities,  amounts  of  salaries  and  the  like,  or  otherwise  refer  to  the  currency  of  the 
country,  furnish  valuable  materials  for  the  numismatic  and  economic  history  of  Kasmir. 

Their  evidence,  however,  cannot  be  fully  utilized  unless  the  character  and  value  of  the 

monetary  system  to  which  they  refer,  is  clearly  established. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself,  concerns  the  value  of  the  term  Dinnara,  which 
we  find  almost  invariably  used  or  implied  in  Kalhana’s  monetary  statements.  This  word, 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  denarius  of  the  West,  is  well  known  to  Sanskrit  lexicography 
as  the  designation  of  a  gold-coin,  usually  spelt  dindra.  But  the  manifest  impossibility  of 
accepting  this  meaning  for  the  passages  of  the  Chronicle  which  mention  sums  in  Dinnaras, 
had  already  struck  Dr.  Wilson.1  Noticing  that  in  two  passages  figures  are  given  which  if 
calculated  in  gold,  would  be  large  beyond  all  credence,  he  suggested  that  the  ‘  Dinars  ’ 

meant  might  have  been  of  copper.  Curiously  enough,  however,  none  of  the  subsequent 

interpreters  seems  to  have  followed  up  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Wilson,  or  to  have 
otherwise  paid  attention  to  the  subject.2 

31  Samayam.  ii.  21  sqq.  32  See  now  Weber,  Indische  Studien,  xviii. 

p.  307. 


1  See  Wilson,  Essay,  pp.  58,  62  notes. 

2  Troyer,  i.  p.  528,  reproduces  Wilson’s  sug¬ 
gestion  with  reference  to  the  price  of  rice 
mentioned,  v.  71.  Lassen,  iii.  p.  1009,  is  con¬ 


tent  to  call  the  daily  payment  of  100,000  gold 
coins  to  a  court  poet  “  an  evident  exaggeration.” 
In  Mr.  J.  C.  Dutt’s  translation  I  cannot  find  any 
notice  of  the  point. 
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2.  If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Dinnaras  are  spoken  of  by  Kalhana,  we 
cannot  fail  to  note  that  they  range  themselves  under  two  heads.  Either  Dinnaras  are 
mentioned  in  a  general  way  without  any  particular  amount  or  quantity  being  specified.3 
Or  we  have  exact  statements  of  cash  amounts,  coupled  with  the  term  dinnara  and  expressed 
in  figures  which  with  rare  exceptions  move  in  round  hundreds,  thousands,  lakhs  and 
crores.4  That  in  the  first  case  the  term  dinnara  had  to  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of 
‘  coin  ’  or  ‘  money,’  was  made  quite  evident  by  the  passage,  vii,  950,  which  mentions 
under  King  Harsa,  ‘  Dinnaras  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.’  Here  we  have  clearly  the  word 
dinnara  in  the  sense  of  mudrd,  ‘coin,’  distinctly  given  to  it  by  the  Unadikosa.5 

As  regards  the  second  class  of  passages  we  have  important  evidence  in  the  note  of 
the  old  and  well-informed  glossator  A2.  Explaining  Kalhana’s  expression  ‘  dinnarandm 
dasasatim  ’  (ten  hundred  Dinnaras)  in  vi.  38,  he  states  plainly  that  dinndrdh  means  the  same 
as  dydr  in  Kasmiri.0  The  latter  word  is  commonly  used  to  this  day  in  the  sense  as 
‘money,’  in  particular,  ‘coined  money’ or  ‘cash.’  It  is  evident  that  according  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  glossator  dinnara  is  not  the  designation  of  any  particular  monetary  value, 
but  a  term  of  much  more  general  significance,  corresponding  somewhat  to  our  ‘  cash  ’  or 
‘  currency.’ 

3.  It  fully  agrees  with  this  interpretation  that  we  see  in  numerous  passages  plain 
figures,  without  the  addition  of  the  word  dinnara ,  used  exactly  in  the  same  way  for  the 
indication  of  money  amounts.  If  we  compare  the  passage  iv.  495,  which  mentions  ‘  one 
lakh  Dinnaras  ’  as  the  daily  pay  of  the  Sabhapati  Udbhata  with  another,  vii.  145.  where 
the  daily  pay  of  Rudrapala  S' alii  is  referred  to  by  the  simple  term  of  ‘  one  lakh  and  a 
half,’  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  currency  meant  is  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

Equally  significant  evidence  may  be  deduced  from  the  anecdote  which  is  told  in 
Uccala’s  reign  of  the  depositor  and  the  trader.  Here  the  sum  originally  deposited  is 
described,  viii.  124,  as  “a  lakh  Dinnaras”  ( dinndralaksa ).  In  the  subsequent  narrative  the 
fraudulent  Bania  is  made  to  give  details  as  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure  which  are 
supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  deposit  (vii.  13fi  sqq.).  These  items  are  then  invariably 
expressed  by  figures  moving  in  round  hundreds,  to  which  neither  the  word  dinnara  nor  any 
other  term  indicative  of  monetary  value  is  added. 

This  fictitious  account  is  instructive  also  from  another  point  of  view  When  we  find 
that  for  such  trifling  expenses  as  the  repair  of  a  shoe  and  whip,  purchase  of  honey  and 
ginger  for  a  sick  child,  a  load  of  broken  pots,  etc.,  sums  of  “  one  hundred,”  “  three 
hundred,”  etc.,  are  charged  in  the  account,  it  is  manifest  that  the  basis  of  the  currency 
to  which  these  figures  refer,  must  be  a  very  low  one.  The  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  by  those  passages  where  Kalhana  relating  events  near  his  own  time  and  known  to  him 
evidently  on  good  authority,  mentions  sums  which  unless  calculated  on  such  a  basis  would 
appear  on  the  face  of  it  extravagant  and  impossible.  Thus  we  have,  apart  from  the  daily 
allowances  of  1,50,000  and  80,000  Dinnaras  mentioned,  vii.  145  sq.,  the  statement  made,  vii.  163, 
as  to  an  assignment  of  96,00,00,000  Dinnaras  to  the  faithful  Ekangas;  the  estimate  of  a 
single  jewel  at  7,00,000  Dinnaras,  vii.  418 ;  the  ransom  of  ‘thirty-six  lakhs ’paid  for  a  court 
favourite  at  a  time  of  financial  pressure,  viii.  1918,  etc. 

4.  The  indications  thus  furnished  by  the  Chronicle  are  by  themselves  not  sufficient  to 
give  any  distinct  idea  as  to  the  ancient  monetary  system  of  Kasmir.  But,  fortunately,  we 
are  able  to  supplement  and  elucidate  them  by  the  evidence  of  the  coins,  and  by  the  short 

3  See  iii.  103;  v.  84  sq.,  87,  89,  108;  vii.  vi.  38;  vii.  163,  1118,  1220  sq.  ;  viii.  124, 

496  sq.,  500,  950;  viii.  151  sqq.,  883,  3335.  1918. 

4  See  iv.  495,  617,  698  ;  v.  71,  116  sq.,  205  ;  5  See  the  reference  quoted  in  P.W.,  s.r. 

*  Dinndrdh  dydr  iti  kasmir abhdmyd. 
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but  very  valuable  account  which  Abu-l-Fazl  has  left  us  of  the  Kasmir  currency  in  the  time  of 
Akbar.  His  description  of  the  system  is  as  follows 7 :  “  Bab  Sasnu  is  a  silver  coin  of  nine 
mashas.  The  Pancuhu  is  of  copper,  equal  to  the  fourth  of  a  dam ,8  and  is  called  kasira.9 
One-fourth  of  this  is  the  barakani ,10  of  which  again  one-fourth  is  called  shakri. 

4  kasiras  —  1  hat. 

40  kasiras  =  1  sasnu. 

1 1  sasnu  —  1  sikka. 

100  sdsnus  —  1  lakh,  which,  according  to  the  imperial  estimate,  is  equal  to  one 
thousand  dams.” 

5.  The  merit  of  having  first  recognized  the  value,  of  this  account  and  explained  its 
true  bearing  on  Kasmir  numismatics  belongs  to  General  Cunningham,  who  has  discussed 
it  at  length  in  his  Coins  of  Mediaeval  India.  He  realized  the  plain  decimal  basis  of  the 
system  described  by  Abu-1-Fazl,  notwithstanding  the  defective  forms  in  which  the  names  of 
the  several  coins  are  recorded.  He  also  found  the  links  which  connect  this  system  with 
the  extant  coinage  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Kasmir. 

Owing,  however,  to  a  certain  want  of  arrangement  and  to  inaccuracies  of  detail  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  note,11  his  exposition  of  the  subject  is 
scarcely  as  convincing  as  it  might  be  otherwise.  In  giving  an  analysis  of  his  results  as  far  as 
they  affect  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  points  which  appear  to  me 
established  for  certain.  But  I  shall  add  the  philological  evidence  which  helps  to  support 
those  conclusions. 

The  numerical  relation  indicated  by  Abii-l-Fazl  between  the  Pancuhu,  Hat  and 
Sasnu,  viz.  1:4:  40,  makes  it  quite  certain  that  Gen.  Cunningham  was  right  in  connecting  these 
terms  with  the  modern  Kasmiri  words  for  25,  100  and  1000. 12  The  Kasmiri  terms  intended  by 


7  I  have  followed  in  the  above  extract  the  text 
of  the  Ain-i  Akbari  as  found  in  Prof.  Blochmann’s 
edition,  ii.  p.  564.  The  translation  published  by 
Col.  Jarrett,  ii.  p.  354,  deviates  from  this  text 
by  substituting  certain  corrections  for  the 
Kasmir  coin  names  and  by  equating  100  Sikkas 
to  1  Lakh,  which  throws  the  whole  reckoning  out 
of  order.  The  rahat  of  the  translation  (for  hat) 
originates  from  a  wrong  division  of  \jijuS~ 

8  Forty  dams  were  in  Akbar’s  time  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  rupee  ;  see  Puinsep,  Useful  Tables, 
ed.  Thomas,  p.  21  ;  also  Thomas,  Pathdn  Kings 
of  Delhi,  pp.  4-07,  421. 

9  The  term  Kasira  is  at  present  unknown  as  a 
monetary  term  in  Kasmir.  The  glossator  of  MS. 
u-  in  Prof.  Blochmann’s  edition  makes  it  the 
equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  a  falus  or  copper. 
From  verbal  information  I  gather  that  Kasira 
is  still  used  in  the  Western  Pan  jab  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  one-fourth  of  a  British  Pice.  I  am  unable 
to  trace  the  term  in  the  works  of  reference 
accessible  to  me  at  present. 

10  Col.  Jarrett  proposes  to  read  this  name  in 
its  Ks.  form  as  ‘  lahgagni,’  recte  ba^ggn’,  see 
below,  §  6. 

11  The  work  was  published  in  1894,  after  the 
death  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  prepared  during  the  last  years  of  his 
long  life.  Considering  this  circumstance  and 


the  deficient  information  possessed  by  him  as 
regards  the  earlier  sources  of  Kasmir  history, 
Gen.  Cunningham’s  account  of  the  monetary 
system  of  Kasmir  as  given  there,  pp.  30  sqq., 
deserves  every  commendation.  It  serves  to 
illustrate  that  remarkable  combination  of  natural 
acumen  and  extensive  antiquarian  experience 
which  enabled  Gen.  Cunningham  to  find  often, 
as  it  were  intuitively,  the  true  solution  of  a 
difficult  question  even  where  his  evidence  was 
defective  and  his  argument  shaky. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  review 
here  the  few  references  which  Gen.  Cunningham 
makes  to  Kalhanra’s  notices  of  coins  and  money, 
pp.  34  sq.  It  is  evident  that  their  true  sig¬ 
nificance  had  escaped  him  owing  to  the  defects 
of  the  text  or  translation  he  used. 

12  It  may  be  noted  that  the  connection  of 
Abu-l-Fazl’s  sasnu  with  Ks.  sas,  ‘  thousand,’ 
and  of  hat  with  hath,  ‘  hundred,’  is  already 
alluded  to  in  the  brief  note  which  the  transla¬ 
tion  gives  on  the  passage  from  information 
supplied  by  P.  Radha  Kisan,  late  Governor  of 
Jammu.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Gen. 
Cunningham,  whose  study  of  Kasmir  coinage 
extended  over  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  Kasmiri 
language,  had  ascertained  the  true  meaning  of 
the  terms  long  before  the  publication  of  this 
note. 
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Abu-1-Fazl  are,  in  fact,  puntshu,  hath  and  sasiin.  All  of  these,  as  we  shall  see  below,  still  survive 
in  popular  use  to  the  present  day  as  designations  of  monetary  values.  Puntshu  is  clearly 
a  derivative  of  punts"h,  ‘  twenty-five  ’  ( <  Skr.  pancavirhsati),  hath  (Skr.  sata)  is  identical 
with  the  ordinary  Ks.  word  for  ‘  hundred,’  and.  sasun  plainly  derived  from  sds,  1  thousand  ’ 
(Skr.  sahasra).n  The  coin  or  value  meant  by  the  hat  was  equivalent  to  1  Dam  of  Akbar  or 
A  Rupee,  as  shown  by  the  equation  of  1  Puntshu  =  J  Dam.  The  Puntshu  itself  was  a 
copper  coin  and  may,  according  to  the  accepted  value  of  the  Dam  of  Akbar  (323-5  grains, 
see  for  references  above,  note  8)  have  weighed  about  81  grains. 

6.  Descending  below  the  puntshu,  or  ‘  Twenty-fiver,’  we  find  in  Abu-1 -Fazl’s  table 
the  barakani,  as  the  edition  reads.  This  is  described  in  the  text  as  one-fourth  of  the 
puntshu,  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  Gen.  Cunningham  was  right  in  treating  this  coin,  or 
value,  as  representing  one-half  of  the  former.14  The  barakani  of  the  edition  is,  as  the 
translation  already  correctly  recognized,  nothing  but  a  wrongly  spelt  form  of  the  Ks. 
bdhagan%,  which  in  the  popular  reckoning  to  be  described  below,  represents  one-half  of  the 
puntshu.  The  clerical  error  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Persian 
characters  (yA,L  wrongly  written  for  yflA  ). 

Bah" gem'  undoubtedly  contains  in  its  first  part  the  Ks'.  numeral  bah,  “  twelve  ”  (Skr.  dvddasa), 
and  may  thus  rightly  be  rendered  with  Gen.  Cunningham  by  “  Twelver.’’  That  this  numerical 
value  of  the  term  bdh"gqni  was  actually  understood  in  or  before  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  shown  by  the  gloss  of  A2  on  Rajat.  v.  117,  which  gives  the  word  bdhaganye  as  the  Ks. 
equivalent  of  ‘  twelve  Dinnaras,’  and  renders  accordingly  the  thirty-six  Dinnaras  of  the 
text  by  three  “  Bfiliaganye.”  15  It  should  be  noted  that  Abu-1-Fazl  does  not  speak  of  the 
bbh"gqnl  as  a  coin  being  in  actual  use.  This  can  still  less  be  assumed  of  a  further  sub¬ 
division,  the  shakri,  which  is  described  as  one-fourth  of  the  bdhaganl.  I  am  unable  to 
trace  a  corresponding  term  in  the  modern  system  of  reckoning,  but  have  indicated  below 
(§  11,  with  note  29)  what  may  be  its  Sanskrit  equivalent  in  the  Lokaprakasa’s  monetary 
terminology. 

7.  Turning  now  to  the  higher  monetary  values,  we  have  the  hath  or  “  Hundreder,” 
which  was  equal,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  copper  Dam  of  Akbar.  The  sdsiin  or 
“Thousander”  was  the  equivalent  of  10  Haths,  and  must  hence  bo  reckoned  as  10  Dams, 
or  one-fourth  of  a  Rupee  of  Akbar.  The  lakh,  as  its  name  shows,  was  equal  to  100  Sasiins, 
and  accordingly  represented  the  value  of  1000  Dams,  exactly  as  Abu-l-Fazl’s  final  remark 
puts  it. 

The  sikka  which  is  mentioned  as  =  11  Sasuns,  stands  apart  from  this  purely  decimal 
scale  of  monetary  values.  We  receive  no  indication  as  to  the  particular  coin,  if  any,  which 
may  be  intended  by  this  term.  The  latter  means  simply  ‘  coin,’  and  was  one  of  the 
designations  applied  to  the  silver  coins  of  the  Delhi  kings  approximating  the  standard 
of  175  grains  troy  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Akbar  as  the  standard  for  his 
Rupee.16 

As  1J  Sasiins  were  equal  only  to  16  Dams  it  is  clear  that  Abu-1-Fazl  in  our  passage 
cannot  mean  Akbar’s  Rupee  of  40  Dams.  The  reading  tanka  which  one  of  Prof.  Blochmann’s 


13  Panchi,  as  Gen.  Cunningham  consequently 
writes  for  Abu-l-i’azl’s  pancuhu,  is  not  a  form 
known  to  Kasmiri. 

Tho  MS.  iji  spells  the  terms  of  Abu-1-Fazl  as 
, —■ )  and  *  C. . 

14  Gen.  Cunningham  retains  throughout  the 
form  bdrahkdni,  probably  on  account  of  the 
apparent  rosemblance  between  bdrah  and  Hindi 


‘  6 aran,  twelve.’  But  bdrah  is  an  impossible  form 
in.  Kasmiri. 

15  dvadasadindrandm  bdhaganye  iti  kasmira- 
dembhasaya,  pariganane  sattrimsaddlnnardh  tri- 
bahaganya  iti  jnegdh. 

16  Compare  Prinsbp,  Useful  Tables,  pp.  19sqq., 
and  Yule,  Cathay,  i.  p.  ccxlvii.,  whore  the 
curious  history  of  the  word  Sikka  (the  Zec- 
chino  of  Europe)  is  traced  with  much  learning. 
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MSS.  offers  for  the  word  sikka ,  does  not  help  us  to  clear  the  point  as  its  application  is  equally 
general.  Fortunately,  the  question  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  coin,  or  monetary  value, 
intended  by  Abii-l-Fazl’s  ‘  Sikka  ’  does  not  affect  the  general  basis  of  calculation.  It  can, 
hence,  safely  be  left  unconsidered  here.17 

Omitting  this  doubtful  reference  to  the  Sikka,  and  the  equally  irrelevant  Shakri, 
Abii-l-Fazl’s  account  shows  the  Kasmir  currency  system  of  Akbar’s  time  correctly  as 
follows : — 


2  Bahagan'  =  1  Puntshu,  or  “  Twenty-fiver.” 

4  Puntshu  =  1  Hath,  or  “ Hundreder.” 

10  Hath  =  1  Sasun,  or  “  Thousander.” 

100  Sasiin  =  1  Lakh. 

8.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  tradition  and  custom  have 
maintained  themselves  in  Kasmir,  that  with  but  one  exception  all  the  above  monetary 
terms  have  survived  to  this  day  in  the  popular  system  of  reckoning,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  changes  which  the  currency  of  the  country  has  undergone  since  Akbar’s  time.  In 
this  popular  system  of  calculation  with  which  I  acquainted  myself  by  repeated  inquiries, 
both  among  the  Sarafs  of  the  city  and  among  villagers,  the  term  hath  is  used  for  a  copper 
coin  corresponding  in  value  to  the  British  pice.  Ten  copper^  or  pices  are  reckoned 
as  one  sasiin.  The  puntshu  represents  one-fourth  of  the  hath,  and  the  bdhagani  one- 
eighth. 

As  long  as  small  shells  or  cowrees  were  also  used  for  fractional  payments,  16  of  these 
were  reckoned  to  the  Puntshu,  and  8  to  the  Balrgan'.  But  as  cowrees  have  practically 
disappeared  from  the  Kasmir  markets  since  the  early  part  of  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh’s  reign, 
the  above  equation  is  remembered  now  only  by  persons  above  middle  age.18  The  use  of 
hath  and  sasiin  is  also  now  likely  to  disappear  soon,  since  the  introduction  of  British  coin 
as  the  sole  legal  tender  (1898)  has  supplied  a  fixed  unit  of  currency  in  place  of  the  varying 
currencies  hitherto  employed  (Kham  or  Harisinghi,  “  Chilki,”  and  British  or  “  Double  ” 
Rupees). 

9.  But  while  the  monetary  terms  of  Akbar’s  time  can  thus  still  be  traced  in  current 
popular  use,  we  also  note  a  considerable  debasement  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  real  or 
imaginary,  denoted  by  them.  Whereas  in  Abu-l-Fazl’s  time  hath  was  the  designation  of  a 
coin  equivalent  to  the  Dam  or  4J0  Rupee,  it  now  is  used  for  the  copper  Pice  or  ^  part  of 
a  Rupee.  Following  the  same  ratio  the  sasiin  has  come  to  represent  J  J  of  the  Rupee  or  23- 
Annas  instead  of  j -g-  or  4  Annas.  We  see  thus  that  the  retention  of  old  monetary  terms  has 
been  compatible  in  Kasmir  as  elsewhere  in  India,  with  considerable  changes  in  the  value  and 
tokens  of  the  currency. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  special  attention  to  this  point,  because  the  testimony  of  the 
passages  of  the  Rajatarahgini  and  the  later  Chronicles,  to  which  we  now  return,  incontestably 
shows  that  the  monetary  terms  and  the  system  of  reckoning  which  we  have  traced  from 
Akbar’s  time  to  the  present  day,  were  already  in  use  in  Kalhana’s  time  and  probably  centuries 
earlier.  In  the  paucavimsati,  sata,  sahasra,  and  laksa  which  we  meet  there  so  often  in  state¬ 
ments  of  money,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  the  word  dinndra,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
Puntshu,  Hath,  Sasiin  and  Lakh  of  Abu-1-Fazl  and  the  modern  Saraf.  The  passages  showing 


17  Gen.  Cunningham  has  assumed  that  1J 
Sasnfis  made  up  a  ‘  Rop  Sasnu,’  called  also 
Sikka,  and  has  endeavoured  to  reconstruct  on 
this  basis  the  old  silver  coinage  of  the  Hindu 
kings  ;  see  below,  note  40,  p.  316. 


18  Pandit  Isvarakaula  in  his  Kasmiresva- 
rakosa  (MS.)  renders  bahagan  correctly  by  astau 
vardtakdh  (8  cowrees)  and  Puntshu  by  sndasa- 
kapardikd/t  (16  cowrees). 
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sums  calculated  in  those  terms  are  given  below.19  Besides  the  latter  we  find  also  the  term 
Koti  or  Crore,  corresponding  to  one  hundred  Sasiins  (10,000,000  Dinnaras).20  In  one  passage, 
v.  117,  the  mention  of  thirty-six  Dinnaras  is  clearly  intended,  as  the  gloss  of  A2  already  quoted 
shows,  to  represent  the  round  sum  of  three  Bahagan'  or  three  Dvadasa.  The  earliest  reign  in 
which  Kalhana  takes  occasion  to  indicate  a  sum  by  one  of  the  terms  here  specified,  is  that  of 
Japayida  falling  within  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century.21 

10.  The  same  system  of  money  reckoning  which  we  have  now  traced  in  the  Rajatarahgini 
and  the  later  Chronicles,  is  amply  illustrated  also  by  that  curious  Kosa  known  as  Ksemendra’s 
LokaprakassA.  The  authorship  of  Ksemendra  (middle  of  eleventh  century)  can  be  admitted 
only  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  work.  Additions  to  it  have  been  made  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Shah-Jahan.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  has  preserved  for  us  a  great  deal  of 
what  belongs  to  the  genuine  old  tradition  of  Kasmir  in  matters  of  official  terms,  formulas 
and  the  like.22 

In  the  second  Prakasa  of  this  text  we  have  a  large  number  of  forms  for  commercial  con¬ 
tracts,  bonds,  official  orders,  etc.,  all  drawn  up  in  that  queer  Sanskrit  jargon  which,  as  I 
believe,  represents  the  medium  of  correspondence  used  by  the  official  classes  of  Kasmir  during 
the  last  centuries  of  Hindu  rule  and  the  period  immediately  following.  In  these  forms  the  use 
of  the  word  dinnara  (also  written  dinara)  in  the  general  sense  of  1  money,’  ‘  cash,’  is  extremely 
common.  Sums  of  money  are  regularly  expressed  by  the  word  dinnara.  This  is  prefixed 
either  fully  or  in  the  abbreviated  form  di  to  the  amounts  which  are  ordinarily  stated  in  round 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  lakhs. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  term  dinnara  is  brought  into  relief  by  passages  where  it  is  used 
in  evident  contrast  to  dhdnya.  Grain,  in  particular  rice,  has  formed,  practically  to  the  present 
day,  a  regular  medium  of  currency  in  Kasmir,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  portion  of  this  note  (§  35).  It  is,  therefore,  characteristic  that  we  find  dinndrojjdmadrikd  side 
by  side  with  dhdnyojjdmadrikd,  the  first  term  denoting  a  ‘  bond  of  debt  for  cash,’  the  other  one 
for  grain.23  Similarly,  the  list  of  huydikas  or  letters  of  exchange  (the  modern  Hunch)  opens 
with  dinnarahundikd  and  dh d nya hundikd.2i  Thus,  too,  we  have  in  the  form  of  a  supply- 
contract  the  payment  of  95,000  Dinnaras  figuring  by  the  side  of  six  thousand  Kharis  of  rice.25 
Not  less  characteristic  is  the  dinnarakhdri  mentioned  in  another  contract.  It  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  ‘  Kharwar  in  money,’26  in  which  Abu-1-Fazl  estimates  part  of  the  Kasmir  land 
revenue.27 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here  all  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Lokaprakasa  in  which 
sums  of  money  or  the  interest  payable  on  them  are  indicated  in  the  manner  above  described. 
It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  quotations  given  in  the  extracts  of  Professor  Weber,  and  to  the 


19  The  Panccivimsatika  or  “Twenty-fiver”  is 
distinctly  referred  to,  S'riv.  iii.  214,  as  an  old 
copper  coin  which  Hasan  Shah  (a.d.  1472-84)  re¬ 
issued  in  a  debased  form  owing  to  financial 
pressure  ;  see  also  S'riv.  iv.  584.  In  Rdjat.  v. 
71  ;  viii.  137,  fifty  Dinnaras  are  spoken  of, 
evidently  as  the  equivalent  of  two  Puntahus. 

Sums  of  sata  or  round  hundreds,  i.e.  Haths, 
are  mentioned,  v.  116  ;  vii.  1220;  viii.  136-143  (in 
eight  items  of  the  trader’s  account  already  re¬ 
ferred  to)  ;  S'riv.  i.  202. 

For  Sahasras  or  Sasuns  compare  iv.  698 ;  v.  71 
(dasasati) ,  205  ;  vi.  38;  vii.  146;  S'riv.  i.  202; 
Fourth  Chron.  347  ( sahasradasabhir  niskaih). 

For  sums  estimated  in  laksas  or  lakhs  see  iv. 
495  (one  ‘  Lakh’  daily  pay)  ;  vii.  145,  414  (seven 
‘Lakhs’  paid  for  a  jewel);  1118  (a  ‘Lakh  in 
gold’ ;  see  below,  §  14)  ;  viii.  124,  1918. 


Also  Ksemendra  uses  the  term  in  this  specific 
sense,  Samayayn.  viii.  88  sq. 

20  See  iv.  495,  617  (one  hundred  Kotis  in 
copper  coin)  ;  vii.  112,  115,  163  (ninety-six  Kotis 
as  an  endowment) ;  Jonar.  588,  977 ;  Fourth 
Chron.  371  (niskdkoti) . 

21  Compare  iv.  495. 

22  Prof.  A  Weber  has  recently  published  in 
his  Indische  Studien,  xviii.  pp.  289-412,  valuable 
excerpts  from  the  work.  These  will  greatly 
facilitate  reference  to  it  until  a  critical  edition 
can  be  attempted. 

23  See  Lokapr.  ii. ,  Ind.  Stud,  xviii.  p.  339  ;  for 
ujjama,  comp,  my  note  viii.  147. 

24  Sec  Inc.  cit. 

25  Lokapr.  iii.,  Ind.  Stud,  xviii.  p.  378. 

26  Compare  note  v.  71. 

27  See  below,  §  30. 
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formula  of  a  contract  which  has  been  reproduced  below  as  a  typical  example.28  The  amounts 
stated  range,  just  as  we  have  found  in  the  case  of  the  Chronicle,  from  very  small  figures 
( dinnarasatka ,  i.e.  half  a  Bahagan')29  to  lakhs.  The  information  which  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  Lokaprakasa’s  figures  as  to  prices  of  articles  and  the  relation  of  metals,  will  be 
discussed  below. 

The  successive  additions  which  the  text  has  received  make  it  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  date  to  which  particular  portions  of  the  text  must  be  ascribed.  But  it  is  just  this  circum¬ 
stance  which  makes  the  Lokaprakasa’s  evidence  so  valuable  for. our  inquiry.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  work  had  remained  for  centuries  in  uninterrupted  use  as  a  practical  manual. 
As  it  does  not  show  a  trace  of  any  other  system  of  reckoning,  it  clearly  proves  that  the 
identical  system  of  account  continued  from  the  time  of  Hindu  rule  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  Its  evidence  thus  fully  confirms  and  explains  the  agreement  we  have  traced  above 
between  Abu-l-Fazl’s  notice  and  the  data  of  the  Rajataraiigini. 

11.  This  agreement  alone,  however,  cannot  suffice  to  give  us  a  correct  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  Kasmir  monetary  system  for  the  periods  embraced  by  Kalhana’s  narrative.  We  have 
had  already  occasion  to  note  that  whereas  the  terms  of  currency  recorded  by  Abu-1-Fazl  have 
continued  in  use  to  the  present  day,  the  monetary  values  designated  by  them  have  undergone 
a  very  considerable  change  during  the  three  intervening  centuries.  This  fact  as  well  as  the 
evidence  deducible  from  similar  changes  in  the  history  of  other  currencies  in  India  and  Europe, 
warns  us  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  S'atas,  Sahasras  and  Laksas  in  Kalhana’s 
time  and  earlier,  necessarily  represented  monetary  values  equivalent  to  those  known  by  the 
same  names  in  the  Kasmir  of  Akbar’s  reign.  The  question  thus  raised  is  manifestly  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  importance  for  the  history  of  the  economical  conditions  of  old  Kasmir. 
In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  it,  we  must  turn  to  the  coins  themselves,  which  are  our  only 
available  witnesses. 

12.  The  Hindu  coinage  of  Kasmir  has  been  fully  treated  by  General  Cunningham  in  his 
posthumous  work  already  quoted.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  retained  the  same  coin-type 
during  the  whole  of  its  history,  which  in  the  coins  extant  and  known  can  be  followed  for  at 
least  eight  centuries.  If  we  go  back  to  the  coinage  of  the  Indo-Scythian  rulers  from  which 
this  type — the  standing  king  and  the  sitting  goddess — was  originally  copied,  the  coin-type  of 
Kasmir  may  be  said  to  have  remained  unchanged  for  upwards  of  twelve  centuries.30  Parallel 
to  this  uniformity  of  type  we  notice  also  a  great  constancy  in  the  matter  of  metal  and  weight. 
From  S'aihkaravarman  (a.d.  883-902)  onwards,  we  have  a  long  and  uniform  series  of  eoins 
which  illustrates  almost  without  a  break  the  whole  succession  of  kings  down  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  This  period  practically  coincides  with  the  one  to  which  the  Chronicle’s 
monetary  notices  refer.  Our  comparison  of  the  latter  with  the  extant  coinage  can  thus  be 
based  on  ample  materials. 

13.  The  coinage  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  copper. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  coins  range  in  weight  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-five  grains  each,  the 
average  weight,  as  ascertained  by  General  Cunningham  from  thirty  well-preserved  specimens 
of  thirty  ( recte  twenty-nine)  different  rulers,  being  ninety-one  grains.31  Copper  coins  of  this 


28  The  form  of  a  debt  acknowledgment  in 
Lokapr.  ii.  runs  as  follows :  deyam  sri  prapte 
sati  visaye  Jayavaneya  (the  modern  Zevo/a) 
dam[ara]  amukenamukaputrena  kum  va  nesane 
sati  dharmatah  dtnarasahasradasake  anke  dl  10,000 
ete  dlnara  adyarabhya  samvatsaram  tavat  | 
praptalabhad  di^nnara)  sahasra  ekam  nyayapra- 
yaparihare  sati  ruddha  nibandham  nyayatan- 
dataya  (P)  yasya  hasteyarii  hundika  tasyaivaiii. 

For  a  similar  Hundika  form  see  Ind.  Stud. 
xviii.  p.  342. 


29  Could  this  satka  be  the  original  of  Abu-1- 
Fazl’s  shakri  which  we  have  found  above  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  bahagan'  P  Skr.  (  often  appears 
as  r  in  Ks.  ;  see  notes  iii.  11  ;  viii.  177. 

30  See  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Med.  India, 
p.  37. 

31  See  Coins  of  Med.  India,  p.  32.  Gen.  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  table  of  kings  from  S'amkaravarman 
onwards,  pp.  45  sqq.,  shows  thirty  names  of  kings. 
But  as  it  erroneously  distinguishes  two  Jaya- 
simhas  (I.  and  II.)  whereas  the  Chronicles  know 
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description  are  found  from  most  of  the  kings  in  considerable  quantities.  The  issues  of  S'ariikara- 
varman,  Ksemagupta,  Didda,  and  her  successors,  are  in  particular  still  extremely  common. 
The  above  estimate  of  their  average  weight  may  hence  be  accepted  with  full  confidence.  There 
can  be  scarcely  an  doubt  that  General  Cunningham  was  right  in  taking  these  coins  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Puntshu  or  Kasira  of  Abu-l-Fazl’s  account. 

As  the  Puntshu  was  valued  according  to  the  latter  at  a  quarter  of  a  Dam,  and  as  the  inten¬ 
tional  weight  of  Akbar’s  Dam  is  known  to  have  been  323-5  grains  copper,32  we  should  expect 
a  coin  of  about  81  grains.  To  this  the  copper  coins  of  the  Muhammadan  kings  of  Kasmir  with 
an  average  weight  of  83  grains,33  approach  so  closely  that  their  identity  with  the  Kasiras  or 
Puntshus  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  reduced  weight  of  these  Muham¬ 
madan  coins  as  compared  with  the  Hindu  copper  coins  of  91  grains  which  they  succeeded,  is 
due  to  a  gradual  course  of  debasement,  so  common  in  Indian  numismatic  history.  For  this  the 
disturbed  political  condition  of  the  country  during  the  century  preceding  the  Mughal  conquest 
offers  a  sufficient  explanation. 

Of  this  process  of  deterioration  in  the  copper  currency  of  the  country,  we  have  in  fact  a 
distinct  record  in  a  passage  of  S'rivara’s  Chronicle,  iii.  214.  This  relates  that  in  the  reign  of 
Hasan  Shah  (a.d.  1472-1484),  “  owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  the  old  copper 
Pahcavimsatika  was  somewhat  reduced  [in  weight].”  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  fiscal 
expedient  had  recommended  itself  already  to  more  than  one  of  the  earlier  rulers  to  whose 
financial  straits  Kalhana’s  narrative  and  the  later  Chronicles  bear  so  eloquent  testimony.34 

If  then  these  Hindu  copper  coins  of  91  grains  average  weight  represent  the  old  “Twenty- 
fivers  ”  or  Puntshus  referred  to  in  the  last  quoted  passage,  we  must  with  General  Cunningham 
recognize  BalPgan's  in  the  rare  half  coins  of  Ksemagupta  weighing  45  grains  each. 

By  the  side  of  the  very  great  quantities  of  later  Hindu  copper  coins  which  are  still  to 
be  met  with  in  Kasmir,35  it  is  strange  to  note  the  extreme  rareness  of  silver  coins  of  the  same 
period.  Gen.  Cunningham  possessed  only  a  single  silver  coin  struck  by  King  Harsa  and  show¬ 
ing  that  particular  coin-type  (elephant  to  r.,  Obv.),36  which  we  know  from  the  Rajatarahgini,  vii. 
926,  to  have  been  copied  from  the  coinage  of  Karnata.  I  myself  have,  notwithstanding  a  pro¬ 
longed  search,  failed  to  obtain  in  Kasmir  any  silver  coin  of  the  later  Hindu  period.  I  believe 
Gen.  Cunningham  was  justified  in  assuming  that  this  unique  silver  coin  of  Harsa,  which  weighs 
23-5  grains,  was  intended  to  represent  5  Haths,  ‘  Five  Hundreds,’  or  a  half  Sasun. 

To  ‘  one  hundred  Dinnaras  ’  or  one  Hath  would  correspond  four  Pancavimsatikas  or 
91  x  4  =  364  grains  copper.  If  we  take  the  relative  value  of  copper  to  silver  as  72-7  to  1,  as  cal¬ 
culated  by  Mr.  Thomas,37  and  accordingly  divide  364  by  72-7,  we  obtain  the  result  of  almost 
exactly  6  grains  silver  to  1  Hath.  Allowing  for  loss  by  wear  and  similar  possible  causes,  we 
find  that  the  calculated  weight  of  25  grains  silver  for  5  Haths  is  very  closely  approached  by 
the  actual  weight  of  Harsa’s  coin. 

Harsa  is  also  the  only  Kasmir  king  of  whom  real  gold  coins  have  yet  come  to  light.38  The 


only  one  ruler  of  that  name,  the  number  is  re¬ 
duced  to  twenty-nine.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  the  coin  at  the  head  of  the  table  (Plate 
iv.  1)  which  it  ascribed  to  an  “  Adityavarman  ” 
(probably  meant  for  Avantivarman),  belongs  in 
reality  to  Nirjitavarman. 

32  See  E.  Thomas’  note  in  Prinsep,  Useful 
Tables,  p.  21 ;  also  Pathdn  Kings  of  Delhi,  p.  407. 

33  Compare  Coins  of  Med.  India,  p.  32. 

34  Already  Harsa  had  been  forced  to  proceed 
to  the  far  more  radical  expedient  of  breaking  up 
and  melting  down  divine  images  ;  see  vii.  1091 
sqq.,  1344. 

Sultan  Shahabu-d-dln  (a.d.  1355-1373)  was 
advised  to  coin  money  out  of  the  copper  statues 


of  S'iva-Vijayesvara  and  the  ‘  Brhadbuddha  ’  ; 
see  Jonar.  427  sqq. 

35  The  copper  coins  of  Didda,  Samgramadeva, 
Ananta,  and  Harsa  (the  latter  often  more  re¬ 
sembling  brass)  are  so  common  in  the  Bazars 
that  they  might  be  supposed  never  to  have  quite 
gone  out  of  circulation. 

36  See  Coins  of  Med.  India,  Plate  v.  23. 

37  Compare  Useful  Tables,  p.  21,  note. 

38  The  coins  of  the  earlier  Karkota  dynasty 
which  Cunningham’s  table  figure  as  w,  are  in 
reality  coins  of  mixed  metal ;  see  below,  §  16. 

I  possess  a  gold  coin  with  the  name  of  Queen 
Didda.  But  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  modern  forgery 
cast  from  one  of  Didda’s  ordinary  copper  coins. 
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NOTES. 


[Note  H. 


two  >  oins  described  by  General  Cunningham  weigh  73  and  72  grains.  As  the  exact  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  in  Kasmir  for  the  time  of  Harsa  are  not  known,39  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  any  certainty  what  amount  in  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  country  this  coin  was 
intended  to  represent.  Gen.  Cunningham  assuming  a  ratio  of  1 :  8  between  gold  and  silver, 
thought  that  Harsa’s  gold  coin  was  intended  for  one  half  of  a  gold  piece  representing 
25  Sasuns. 

The  assumptions  regarding  the  silver  value  of  a  Sasun,  from  which  he  proceeded  in  his 
calculations,  do  not  appear  to  be  well-founded.40  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  estimate 
itself  is  possibly  correct.  We  arrive  at  a  similar  result  if  wo  start  from  the  value  of  5  grains 
silver  for  the  Hath  as  above  suggested,  and  assume  a  ratio  of  8'5  : 1  for  the  relative  value  of  gold 
to  silver.  The  equivalent  of  73  grains  gold  would  thus  be  73  x  8’5  or  6205  grains  silver.  This 
again  divided  by  5  gives  us  124  Haths  or  12,400  Dinnaras  which  comes  reasonably  close  to  the 
12^  Sasuns  of  Gen.  Cunningham’s  estimate.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  any  view  on  the  point 
must  remain  mere  conjecture  as  long  as  the  real  ratio  of  exchange  for  the  period,  when  the 
standard  of  the  gold  coin  was  adopted,  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision,  and  as  long  as  the 
original  weight  of  the  coin  cannot  be  tested  by  a  larger  number  of  specimens. 

14.  The  extreme  rareness  of  the  silver  and  gold  coins  of  the  later  Hindu  kings  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  very  scant  notice  we  find  of  these  metals  as  currency  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle. 
In  the  anecdote  of  Yasaskara’s  time,  told  vi.  45  sqq.,  we  read,  it  is  true,  of  gold  coins  called 
suvarnarupakas.  But  they  are  brought  from  abroad  as  the  savings  of  a  Kasmirian  emigrant, 
and  have  thus  nothing  to  do  with  the  coinage  of  the  country.  The  same  king  when  proceeding 
to  a  Tirtha  in  his  fatal  illness,  is  said  to  have  left  his  palace  with  two  and  a  half  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  bound  up  in  the  hem  of  his  dress.41  But  the  expression  is  so  general  that  it  is  even  not 
certain  whether  real  coins  are  meant. 


39  The  lucid  explanations  of  Sib  H.  Yule, 
Cathay,  pp.  442,  ccl.,  show  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  safe  estimate  of  these  exchange  rates 
in  mediaeval  India.  The  relation  between  the 
two  metals  was  subject  to  considerable  fluctua¬ 
tions,  and  is  likely  to  have  varied  also  locally  in 
secluded  regions  like  Kasmir. 

40  Gen.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Med.  India,  pp. 
32  sq.,  reconstructs  the  system  of  Kasmir  silver 
coinage  on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  Abii- 
1-Fazl  knows  of  a  “Rop  Sasnu  ”  equal  to  11) 
Sg,siins  and  valued  at  15  Dams.  He  thus  arrives 
at  a  “  Hop  Sasnu”  of  67'25  grains  silver.  But 
no  such  Kasmir  coin  has  yet  been  found, 
and  we  have  seen  already  that  Abu-1-Fazl  does 
not  give  the  supposed  equation. 

All  we  know  of  the  “Rop  (text  Rah)  Sasnu” 
is  that  it  was  “a  silver  coin  of  9  mashas”  (see 
above,  §4).  Immediately  previously  Abli-l-Fazl 
speaks  of  the  weights  used  in  Kasmir,  one  Tola 
in  that  country  being  =  16  masas,  and  each  mas  a 
=  6  Surkhs  or  Ratis.  If  we  may  assume  that 
the  9  Masas  in  the  “Rop  Sasnu”  were  of  the 
Kasmir  weight,  as  the  context  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  and  not  the  ordinary  Indian  Masas  of 
which  12  (of  8  Ratis  each)  go  to  the  T51a,  it 
appears  very  probable  that  we  have  specimens  of 
the  “Rop  Sasnu”  in  the  silver  coiijs  of  the 
Muhammadan  kings.  These,  according  to  Gen. 
Cunningham  (Coins  of  Med.  India,  p.  32),  are  of 
an  average  of  94  grains.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  weight  of  the  Kasmir  T5la.  If  we  assume 
that  it  had  the  present  weight  of  180  grains,  the 


9  Kasmir  Masas  of  the  “Rop  Sasnu”  would  be 
equal  to  101  grains.  Compared  with  this  supposed 
standard  of  weight  the  deficiency  of  the  actual 
Muhammadan  silver  coins  of  94  grains  is  scarcely 
greater  than  the  loss  which  the  Rupee  suffered 
in  the  course  of  its  deterioration  during  the 
eighteenth  century  (compare  Useful  Tables, 
pp.  24  sqq.).  Some  percentage  must  also  be 
allowed  for  loss  by  wear. 

If  the  “  Rop  Sasnu”  was  originally  a  coin  of 
about  101  grains  silver,  it  must  have  been 
intended  for  a  Double  Sasun  or  2000  Dinnaras. 
For  we  have  found  above,  para.  13,  with 
reference  to  Harsa’s  silver  coin  that  the  Hath  or 
100  Dinnaras  must  be  estimated  at  5  grains 
silver,  and  the  Half-Sasun  or  500  Dinnaras  at  25 
grains  silver.  This  gives  us  for  the  Double  Sasun 
25  x  4  =  100  grains  silver,  i.e.  almost  exactly 
the  weight  we  have  calculated  for  the  “  Rop 
Sasnu.” 

With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
deficiency  in  the  weight  of  the  actual  coins,  it  is 
certainly  curious  to  note  that  the  94  grains  of 
the  coins  I  take  for  Double  Sasuns,  contain 
exactly  four  times  the  weight  of  Harsa’s  coin  of 
23'5  grains.  This  striking  agreement  supports 
our  view  regarding  the  intentional  values  of 
these  two  coin-species.  I  must  add  that  Gen. 
Cunningham  though,  as  we  have  seen,  wrong  in 
his  assumptions  about  the  “Rop  Sasnu,”  had 
correctly  recognized  a  “  Double  Sasnu”  in  the 
Muhammadan  silver  coins. 

41  vi.  102  (dve  sahasre  snvarnasya  sardhe). 
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The  only  reference  to  Kasmir  gold  and  silver  coins  is  made  in  the  account  of  Harsa’s  reign 
(a. D.  1089-1101).  Under  him,  Kalhana  tells  us,  “  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money  ( dlnndra ) 
was  plentiful  in  the  land,  but  that  of  copper  money  rare.” 42  In  strange  contrast  to  this  state¬ 
ment  we  have  the  extreme  abundance  of  Harsa’s  copper  (and  brass)  coins.  They  are  to  this 
day  far  more  frequently  found  in  the  Bazars  of  Kasmir  and  even  outside  the  Valley,  than  the 
coins  of  any  other  Kasmir  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  fact  that  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage  of  that  ruler  is  practically  represented  by  unique  specimens.  The  verse  above  quoted 
follows  immediately  after  a  poetically  extravagant  description  of  the  glories  of  Harsa’s  court. 
We  shall,  therefore,  scarcely  do  injustice  to  the  author  if  we  see  in  the  passage  nothing  but  the 
poetically  exaggerated  statement  that  under  Harsa  there  circulated  also  gold  and  silver  coins 
besides  the  ordinary  copper  currency. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Kalhana  means  gold  coins  of  Harsa  when  relating  the  story  how 
this  extravagant  prince  presented  ‘  a  lakh  of  money  in  gold  ’  ( kancanadinndralaksa )  to  Kanaka, 
the  brother  of  Canpaka,  whom  he  wished  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  put 
to  by  taking  singing  lessons  from  himself.43  But  it  is  difficult  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  actual 
value  intended.  If  Kalhana  means  a  lakh  of  gold  coins  such  as  we  estimated  above  at  12,500 
Dinnaras  each,  the  equivalent  of  the  sum  calculated  in  the  ordinary  currency,  viz.  125,00,00,000 
or  125  Crores  of  Dinnaras  would  appear  astonishingly  large.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
Kalhana’s  expression  to  mean  ‘  a  Lakh  of  Dinnaras  (ordinary  currency)  paid  in  gold  ’  the 
amount  of  the  royal  present  would  be  reduced  to  a  sum  which  even  under  the  modest  economic 
conditions  of  Kasmir  would  scarcely  excite  attention  on  the  score  of  extravagance.  As  we 
find  Crores  of  Dinnaras  elsewhere  mentioned,  even  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals,44  it 
appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  in  Kalhana’s  story,  whatever  its  worth,  the 
former  amount  or  one  approximately  equally  large  was  intended. 

15.  It  must  be  concluded  from  these  scarce  notices  that  gold  and  silver  cannot  have 
formed  in  Hindu  times  an  important  part  of  the  actual  coined  currency  of  Kasmir.  Yet  there 
are  indications  to  show  that  the  country  as  far  as  its  natural  resources  admitted,  had 
shared  in  old  days  that  accumulation  of  precious  metals  which  has  at  all  times  been  so 
characteristic  a  feature  in  the  economic  history  of  India.  From  the  manner  in  which  under 
King  Ananta  a  system  of  gold  assay  is  referred  to  as  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  savings  of 
the  people,  we  see  plainly  that  in  Kasmir,  too,  as  in  the  rest  of  India  it  must  have  been  the 
common  practice  to  invest  savings  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments.45  Of  King  Sussala  it  is 


42  vii.  950. 

43  vii.  1118  ;  regarding  Kanaka’s  relationship 
to  Kalhana,  compare  the  Introduction. 

44  Thus  we  road  vii.  112  of  a  certain  favourite 
who  beginning  with  a  cowree  accumulated  crores. 
96,00,00,000  Dinnaras  are  referred  to  vii.  163  as 
an  assignment  to  royal  bodyguards.  Zainu-1- 
‘abidin  is  said  to  have  presented  in  a  single  day 
ten  crores  of  Dinnaras  to  children  ;  Jonar.  978. 
For  charitable  gifts  in  crores,  see  also  Fourth 
Chron.  371. 

45  See  vii.  211  sq. 

Compare  for  a  later  period  S'riv.  iv.  100, 
where  the  gold  bracelets  of  persons  are  men¬ 
tioned  who  had  not  owned  before  a  cowree. 

A  description  like  that  of  Harsa’s  flight  (see 
vii.  1607,  1621)  shows  how  readily  such  orna¬ 
ments  could  be  used  as  substitutes  for  money  in 
times  of  difficulties. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to 
a  curious  form  for  a  marriage  contract,  found  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Lokaprakasa,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  gold  to  be  given  in  ornaments  for  the 


bride  is  specified.  The  passage  in  its  queer 
Sanskrit  runs  thus  :  atra  alamkaranad  bhartr- 
paksat  sau[varna]tolakapancakam  5  tatprav- 
yad  (?)  dl[nnara]sahasracatvarimsati  veda  (for 
vedam  ?)  mule  dattarn  pravistam  tathasmadi- 
yapitrpaksat  sau[varna]tolakam  tatpravye 
dinarasahasrastakam  caivam  ubhayapaksad 
dl[nara]sahasra  astacatvarimsati,  etc. 

Though  I  am  unable  at  present  to  explain 
some  of  the  terms  employed,  it  is  clear  that  the 
contract  indicates  five  Tolas’  weight  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  to  be  given  on  the  part  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  one  Tola  as  that  presented  by  the 
girl’s  father.  The  former  quantity  is  represented 
as  equivalent  to  40,000  Dinnaras  and  the  latter 
accordingly  as  equal  to  8000  Dinnaras. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  relative  value 
here  assumed  for  the  gold  can  be  made  to  accord 
with  what  we  know  of  the  exchange  rate  for 
gold,  and  with  the  ascertained  value  of  the 
Kasmii1  currency.  Taking  1000  Dinnaras  as 
equivalent  to  I  of  a  silver  Rupee  or  Tola,  we 
cannot  imagine  in  the  most  benighted  corner  of 
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recorded  that  he  transmitted  gold  ingots  to  his  treasury  in  the  Lohara  Castle,  in  order  to 
hoard  there  the  wealth  he  accumulated  by  an  oppressive  fiscal  system.46 

That  bullion  in  some  respects  took  the  place  of  coined  silver  or  gold  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  notice  we  read  in  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle  of  the  poll-tax 
(Jizyah)  levied  during  Muhammadan  rule  on  Brahmans  who  refused  to  be  converted.47  This 
tax  is  stated  to  have  been  under  the  earlier  Sultans  two  palas  of  silver  yearly  per  head.  As 
this  weight  is  equivalent  to  eight  Tolas  the  impost  was  justly  felt  as  cruelly  heavy.  Zainu-1- 
‘abidin  is  praised  for  having  reduced  it  to  one  Masa  per  annum.4S  In  contrast  to  the  above 
passages  we  meet  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Fourth  Chronicle  with  comparatively  frequent 
mention  of  gold  and  silver  coins.49  We  may  safely  take  this  as  an  indication  of  the  great 
change  which  Akbar’s  conquest  of  Kasmir  and  the  preceding  relations  to  the  Mughal  Empire 
must  have  effected  in  the  economic  and  monetary  conditions  of  the  Valley. 

16.  We  have  been  obliged  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  coinage  of  the  later  Hindu 
rulers,  because  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  monetary  system  we  have  to  elucidate. 
But  our  survey  of  the  available  numismatic  evidence  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  Kasmir  coins  of  an  earlier  period.  These  coins,  though  all  exhibiting  that 
general  type  already  referred  to  which  characterizes  the  Kasmir  coinage  throughout  its  exis¬ 
tence,  are  yet  clearly  marked  off  by  peculiar  features  of  their  own  from  the  coinage  of  S'arii- 
karavarman  and  his  successors.  For  a  detailed  description  of  these  coins  I  must  refer  to 
General  Cunningham’s  work  which  illustrates  the  several  classes  hitherto  known.50  For  our 
purposes  a  notice  of  the  following  points  may  suffice. 

The  class  of  coins  which  stands  nearest  in  time  to  those  already  described,  belongs  to  the 
dynasty  which  Kalhana  treats  in  Book  iv.,  and  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Karkotas.  This 
class  includes  coins  of  seven  distinct  kings,  several  of  them  not  known  to  us  from  the 
Chronicle.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  type  of  bold  but  rude  execution,  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  coins  are  made  of  mixed  metal  containing  only  a  small  alloy  of  gold.  Whereas  certain 
types  are  common  enough  in  this  mixed  metal,61  the  number  of  specimens  in  copper  is  small. 
General  Cunningham  was  inclined  to  treat  the  latter  as  ‘  simple  forgeries  that  have  been  origin¬ 
ally  gilt.’ 52  Good  specimens  of  the  mixed  metal  coins  seem  to  have  an  average  weight  of  about 
120  grains.  The  specimens  in  copper  are  somewhat  lighter,  the  four  described  by  General 
Cunningham  weighing  101,  93,  110,  and  118  grains,  respectively. 

The  difference  of  metal  and  weight  seems  to  exclude  any  close  and  immediate  connection 
between  this  class  of  coins  and  the  later  coinage.  The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  form  of 


Asia,  a  rate  of  exchange  which  would  have  made 
8  x  1  or  2  Tolas  silver  equal  in  value  to  1  Tola  gold. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  suggest  is  that  the 
gold  which  the  parties  agree  to  accept;,  is  of  the 
poorest  description,  i.e.  silver  containing  only  a 
small  alloy  of  gold.  That  it  was  once  the  custom 
in  the  Valley  to  use  such  ‘gold’  for  marriage 
gifts  is  asserted  by  the  tradition  of  my  Brahman 
friends.  A  trace  of  it  survives  in  the  popular 
designation  of  bad  gold  as  kor'sun,  ‘girl’s  gold.’ 

46  viii.  639. 

47  See  w.  1077  sq.  in  the  Bombay  Ed.  of 
Jonaraja’s  Chronicle.  The  Calcutta  Ed.  which 
has  here  an  undoubted  lacuna,  shows  a  portion 
of  the  passage  in  si.  815. 

48  Begarding  the  pala  compare  note  iv.  201- 
203  ;  for  the  masa  see  above,  §  13,  note  40. 

Under  the  Cakk  rulers  of  the  ’  sixteenth 
century  the  poll-tax  amounted  to  40  panas 
yearly  for  each  male  member  of  the  Brahman 


community  invested  with  the  yajuopavita. 
Akbar  on  conquering  the  Valley  abolished  the 
tax  for  which  he  is  duly  praised  by  the  Chronicler  ; 
see  Fourth  Chron.  885  sqq.  What  coin  is  meant 
in  this  passage  by  the  pana,  is  not  clear.  Per¬ 
haps  the  term,  which  according  to  the  lexico¬ 
graphers  signifies  a  coin  equivalent  to  4  Kakinis, 
is  here  used  for  the  Puntshu  or  Kaslra  ;  40  Panas 
would  thus  make  a  Sasun. 

49  See  Fourth  Chron.  559,  901  sq.,  909. 

60  See  Coins  of  Med.  India,  pp.  42  sqq.  and 
Plate  iv. 

31  Thus  coins  of  Durlabha,  Kalhana’s  Dur- 
labhavardhana,  pi.  iii.  7 ;  Pratapa  or  Pratapa- 
ditya  II.  (Durlabhaka),  pi.  iii.  10 ;  Vinayaditya 
or  Jayapida,  pi.  iii.  14  (compare  iv.  517).  Very 
common  mixed  metal  coins  are  those  of  a  king 
whom  Cunningham  calls  Vigraha,  but  whose 
name  seems  to  me  to  read  Visramsadeva,  pi.  iii. 8. 

52  See  loc.  cit.  p.  29. 
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the  types  both  on  obverse  and  reverse.  Their  extremely  rude  modelling  leaves  scarcely  anything 
resembling  human  shape  in  the  figures  of  the  standing  king  and  seated  goddess.  That  the  far 
better  recognizable  types  on  the  coins  of  S'amkaravarman  and  his  immediate  successors  should 
have  been  copied  from  the  ungainly  caricatures  of  the  Karkova  coins  appears  to  me  highly  im¬ 
probable.  In  view  of  these  differences  and  the  absence  of  any  distinct  evidence  on  the  point, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  present  what  the  relations  in  regard  to  monetary  value  may 
have  been  between  the  Karkota  coinage  and  that  of  the  later  dynasties. 

17.  Among  the  coins  which  Gen.  Cunningham  shows  as- anterior  to  those  of  the  Karkota 
kings  there  are  two  with  the  names  of  Narendra53  and  Gokarpa,54  which  in  type,  metal,  and 
genefal  execution  closely  attach  themselves  to  the  latter  class.  Of  the  remaining  coins  two 
show  the  name  of  Pravarasena.  In  tins  king  we  must  recognize  Pravarasena  II.  of  Kalhana’s 
list,  the  great  conqueror  of  Kasmir  tradition  and  the  founder  of  S'rinagar.55  His  coins 
which  are  of  superior  execution  and  clearly  represent  a  much  closer  approach  to  the  original 
type  taken  from  the  Indo-Scythian  coinage,  are  known  to  us  only  in  gold  and  silver. 

His  apparently  unique  silver  coin  in  the  British  Museum  weighs  120  grains,  and  may  hence, 
as  suggested  by  Cunningham,56  have  been  intended  for  25  Haths  or  2500  Dinnaras  of  the  later 
currency.  But  considering  that  the  silver  coinage  of  the  later  Hindu  period  is  known  to  us 
for  the  present  only  by  a  single  coin  of  Harsa,  and  taking  into  account  the  long  interval, 
at  least  five  centuries,  between  Pravarasena  and  Harsa  it  would  be  manifestly  unsafe  to 
rely  on  tins  proposed  valuation.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  gold  coin  of 
Pravarasena  (pi.  iii.  3)  of  which,  however,  no  weight-statement  is  given  in  Gen.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  list. 

18.  Among  the  earlier  coins  which  can  be  safely  attributed  to  Kasmir,  there  is  one  class 
which  pre-eminently  deserves  our  attention  in  connection  with  this  inquiry.  I  mean  the 
copper  coins  bearing  the  name  Toramana,  which  are  found  to  this  day  in  remarkable  quan¬ 
tities  all  over  Kasmir  and  the  neighbouring  regions.57  The  interest  which  these  coins  can 
claim  from  us,  is  due  to  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  we  have  in  the  Rajatarangini  an  im¬ 
portant  passage  -which  distinctly  mentions  these  coins  and  connects  them  with  a  curious 
historical  tradition.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  from  a  comparison  of  the  types  that  the  coins 
bearing  the  names  of  Toramana  have  been  the  direct  models  for  the  later  copper  coinage  of 
Kasmir.  Hence  a  certain  relation  to  the  latter  in  regard  to  monetary  value  is  also  more 
probable  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  the  earlier  Kasmir  coins. 

The  copper  coins  with  Toramana’s  name  are  found  in  the  several  varieties  which  show 
differences  both  in  the  characters  of  the  legend  and  in  execution,  though  the  general  type  is 
preserved  throughout.  This  fact,  in  combination  with  the  great  quantities  of  these  coins  still 
extant,  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  struck  during  a  prolonged  period.  The  coin  repro¬ 
duced  by  Cunningham  (pi.  iii.  2)  represents  the  best  executed  and  probably  earlier  variety,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  original  type. 

The  obverse  shows  the  figure  of  the  standing  king  wearing  short  trousers  which  gradually 
develop  into  the  kilt  or  fustanella  of  curiously  exaggerated  dimensions  we  see  in  the  later 
coinage.  To  the  left  of  the  figure  is  the  legend  S'ritoramana  in  Brahmi  character  of  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  reverse  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  the  seated  goddess  with  the 
letters  Ki  (Ke  ?)-da-ra  written  perpendicularly  to  the  left.  These  letters  are  found  in  the 
same  peculiar  arrangement  on  the  coins  of  Pravarasena  and  on  all  Karkota  coins.  They  are 
undoubtedly  copied  from  the  coins  of  the  later  Kusana  rulers  of  Gandhara,  and  are  usually 
believed  to  contain  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ‘  Little  Yue-tchi,’  called 


53  See  note  i.  347. 

64  See  note  i.  346. 

65  iii.  324  sqq. 


56  See  Coins  of  Med.  India,  p.  33  ;  for  the  coin, 
pi.  iii.  4. 

67  Compare  above,  note  iii.  103. 
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Ki-to-lo  in  the  Chinose  Annals.’’3  With  the  historical  questions  which  the  use  of  this  Kusana 
mint-mark  on  Kasmir  coins  raises,  we  are  not  concerned  in  the  present  place. 

In  other,  and  as  I  think  later,  issues  of  Toramana’s  coins  the  legend  of  the  obverse, 
engraved  now  in  bolder  but  less  careful  characters,  appears  reduced  in  various  fashions  to 
S'ritora,  S  riio,  Torn,  etc.  On  the  reverse  the  Kusana  legend  disappears  altogether,  and  the 
figure  of  the  goddess  becomes  more  and  more  like  the  coarse  representation  found  on  the 
later  coins.  The  weight  of  all  specimens  seems  to  range  between  100  and  120  grains. 

19.  As  the  coins  just  described  are  the  only  Kasmir  coins  showing  the  name  of  Toramana, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  tradition  which  Kalhana,  iii.  103,  records  of  the  coins 
struck  by  Toramana,  the  brother  of  King  Hiranya,  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  them.  The 
passage  is  unfortunately  very  short,  and  in  one  word  probably  corrupt.  It  informs  us  that 

“  Toramana  suppressing  the  undue  abundance  of  [coins]  struck  by . ,  put  in 

circulation  coins  ( dinnarah )  struck  in  his  own  [name].”5'J  I  have  already  in  the  note  appended 
to  the  translation,  indicated  the  reasons  which  make  it  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word  bald-,  left  here  untranslated.  The  word  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  text,  is 
unintelligible,  seems  to  hide  a  designation  of  the  ruler  whose  coins  Toramana  wished  to  replace 
in  circulation  by  his  own  issue.  But  neither  the  context  nor  other  information  help  us  to  a 
satisfactory  emendation. 

The  Chronicle  represents  Toramana  as  the  younger  brother  and  Yuvaraja  of  Hiranya, 
and  relates  that  the  latter,  angered  by  Toramana’s  assumption  of  the  royal  privilege  of  coining 
in  his  own  name,  subsequently  imprisoned  him.  Pravarasena  II.,  Toramana’s  son,  however, 
ultimately  attained  the  throne.  It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  note  to  examine  this  account 
of  Toramana’s  personality  as  to  its  historical  truth.  Nor  need  we  consider  here  his  suggested 
identity  with  Toramana,  the  king  of  the  White  Huns  and  father  of  Mihirakula.  The 
questions  thus  raised  have  been  discussed  elsewhere.  But  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
the  coins  of  Toramana,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  represent  the  earliest  distinct 
issue  of  the  Kasmir  mint,60  and  that  the  traditional  account,  too,  recognized  the  close 
connection  between  Toramana  and  Pravarasena  II.,  which  is  so  plainly  attested  by  the  coins. 

20.  If  the  copper  pieces  of  Toramana  were  the  first  independent  coinage  of  Kasmir,  as 
Gen.  Cunningham  believed,  or  at  least  the  commencement  of  a  new  system  of  coinage,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  their  issues  should  have  been  so  abundant,  and  why  they  have  remained  So 
long  in  circulation.  On  the  latter  point  the  passage  of  S'rivara’s  Chronicle,  iii.  213,  furnishes 
very  remarkable  evidence.  We  read  there  that  Sultan  Hasan  Shfdi  (a.d.  1472-1484)  finding 
“that  the  coins  of  the  illustrious  Toramana  were  no  longer  circulating,  put  into  circulation 
a  new  [coin  called]  Dcidinndri  made  of  lead.” 61  The  next  verse  which  has  already  been 
quoted  above,  §  12,  then  mentions  the  fact  that  the  old  copper  Paiicaviriisatika  or  Puntsliu, 
was  by  the  same  ruler  somewhat  reduced  [in  weight]  owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
treasury. 

The  words  of  S'rivara  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  even  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  must 
have  been  coins  in  circulation  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Toramana.  As  “  the  old 


5S  See  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Med,  India,  pp.  27 
sqq.  ;  Later  Indo-Scyth.  pp.  61  sqq.  where  the 
coins  of  Toramana  are  discussed.  For  Ki-to-lo, 
see  Specht,  Etudes  sur  VAsie  Centrale,  pp.  12, 14. 

5il  The  text  of  the  passage  is :  baldhatdnam 
prdcuryam  vinivdrydsamanjasa  I  Toramdnena 
dinnarah  svahatdh  sampravartitah  il. 

For  Gen.  Cunningham’s  repeated  attempts  to 
interpret  the  passage,  see  note  iii.  103  and  Later 
Indo- Scythians,  p.  62.  They  are  vitiated  by  his 
belief  that  the  word  dhata,  ‘  struck,’  could  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ks.  term  h&th.  We  have  seen, 


however,  that,  this  appears  always  correctly  as 
sata  in  the  text  of  the  Chronicle.  .  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  show  at  length  that  bdla-( recte 
bald-)  in  the  first  word  of  the  verse  cannot  mean 
1  great  king  ’  as  Cunningham,  Later  Indo-Scyth. 
p.  63,  assumes. 

00  Gen.  Cunningham  already  had  clearly 
realized  the  numismatic  evidence  on  this  point ; 
see  Later  Indo-Scyth.  p.  63. 

61  The  text  is  :  S’  ritoram  dnadinndrdn  nispra- 
cdran  avetya  ca  |  dvidinnuri  ndjamayi  navd  tena 
pravartitd  II. 
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copper  Paricaviihsatika,”  i.e.  the  ordinary  copper  piece  of  the  later  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
coinage  is  separate^  referred  to,  it  follows  that  S'rivara  could  have  meant  only  the  copper 
coins  with  Toram ana’s  name  as  actually  known  to  us.  As  their  weight  was  different  from 
that  of  the  usual  copper  coins,  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  them  by  a  separate  designation, 
and  for  this  the  name  so  clearly  shown  in  their  legend  offered  itself  most  conveniently.  We 
find  this  conclusion  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Lokaprakasa  in  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  list  of  words,  mentions  the  terms  ‘  toramandh'  immediately  before  niskdh  and  dinnardhp 

21.  The  fact  of  a  circulation  prolonged  through  at  least  eight  centuries,  the  actual 
abundance  of  the  coins  and  the  variety  of  the  dies  used  for  them — all  these  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  ‘  Toramanas  ’  were  struck,  not  only  by  the  king  who  bore  this  name,  but 
by  a  succession  of  rulers  after  him.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  from  certain  Karkota 
kings  like  Vinayaditya-Jayapida,  Durlabha,  etc.,  we  have  no  genuine  copper  coins  by  the  side 
of  the  large  quantities  of  mixed  metal  coins. 

May  we  not  reasonably  suppose  in  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  that  the  copper 
coinage  under  this  dynasty  consisted  of  pieces  of  Toramana,  supplemented  by  fresh  issues 
reproducing  the  original  name  and  coin-type  more  or  less  successfully  ?  It  is  impossible 
now  to  guess  the  reason  which  led  to  the  retention  of  the  earlier  copper  coins.  But  it 
would  be  easy  enough  to  quote  parallel  cases  from  the  numismatic  history  of  both  Europe 
and  India  down  to  quite  modern  times.03  It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
copper  money  the  small  advantage  derived  from  melting  it  down  has  always  tended  to  secure 
a  prolonged  circulation  to  the  earlier  coinage.64 

22.  The  assumption  here  indicated  may  help  to  explain  the  reference  which  Kalhana, 
iv.  617,  makes  to  the  large  quantity  of  copper  coins  issued  by  Jayapida.  The  story  is  related 
there  that  the  king,  thanks  to  the  indication  of  the  Naga  of  the  Mahapadma  lake,  found  a  mine 
rich  in  copper.  “  From  this  mountain  which  was  in  Kramarajya,  he  obtained  copper 
sufficient  to  coin  hundred  crores  less  one  DInnaras  which  bore  his  name.”  Jayapida  is  then 
said  to  have  offered  to  other  kings  the  wager  that  they  should  produce  a  complete  hundred  of 
crores.  The  legendary  character  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  Chronicle,  is  evident  enough.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  tradition  of  Jayapida  having  coined  copper  money  in  large  quantities  had 
some  foundation  in  fact.  In  Jonaraja’s  time  the  copper  mine  in  Kramarajya  seems  still  to 
have  been  known,  and  to  have  been  popularly  connected  with  Jayapida’s  minting  opera¬ 
tions.65  In  the  note  on  the  passage,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  genuine  copper  coins  with 
Jayapida’s  name  are  unknown.  We  could  account  for  the  above  tradition  if  some  part  of  the 
abundant  issues  of  Toramana  coins  were  to  be  attributed  to  him. 

23.  The  average  weight  of  the  ‘  Toramanas  ’  as  we  have  seen,  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  copper  pieces  of  the  later  Hindu  kings,  being  about  110  grains  against  the  91 
grains  of  the  latter.  It  must,  hence,  be  assumed  that  while  in  circulation  by  the  side  of  the 
lighter  pieces  they  commanded  a  premium.  An  exchange  of  8  Toramanas  against  10  Puntshus 
would  have  approximately  represented  the  relation  in  value.  On  this  point,  however,  no 
evidence  is  available. 

General  Cunningham  was  inclined  to  connect  the  ‘Toramanas’  with  the  barbarous  pieces 
of  the  later  Kusana  princes  which,  he  supposes,  Toramana  had  collected  and  recoined  in  his 
own  name.  These  coins,  according  to  him,  vary  in  weight  from  100  to  125  grains.66  On 


62  Compare  Prof.  Weber’s  abstract,  Ind.  Stud. 
xviii.  p.  358.  The  old  birch-bark  MS.  deposited 
by  me  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  correctly 
reads  toramandh,  instead  of  torarnd  of  the  Poona 
and  Berlin  MSS. 

63  Compare,  e.g.,  the  continued  circulation  in 
the  Red  Sea  Littoral  of  the  Maria  Theresa 
dollars  which,  I  believe,  the  Vienna  mint  used 


to  coin  until  quite  recently.  The  fact  that  all 
silver  coins  which  formed  the  circulation  of 
India  in  the  first  third  of  this  century  bore  the 
name  of  Shah  ‘Alam  is  another  striking  in¬ 
stance  ;  see  Prinsep,  Useful  Tables,  p.  27. 

64  Compare  Prinsep,  Useful  Tables,  p.  38. 

65  See  Jonar.  884. 

66  See  Later  hido-Scyth.  p.  63, 
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historical  grounds  this  connection  appears  plausible  enough.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  exact  statements  as  to  the  weight  of  these  Kusana  coins. 

More  important  it  would  he  for  us  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  change  in  weight 
which  attends  the  new  issue  of  Kasmir  copper  coins  from  Avantivarman  onwards.  Our 
available  materials  do  not  permit  us  to  form  a  final  opinion  on  the  point.  But  judging  from 
whatever  indications  there  are,  it  appears  probable  that  this  change  represents  only  an  early 
step  in  that  course  of  gradual  debasement  which  we  traced  above  in  the  history  of  the  later 
Kasmir  coinage  down  to  the  time  of  Akbar. 

24.  If  this  explanation  is  correct  we  must  take  the  Torarnana  for  the  Pancavimsatika 
of  the  period  preceding  Avantivarman’s  accession,  and  accordingly  assume  that  the  monetary 
system  of  the  later  Hindu  times  existed  already  under  the  Karkota  dynasty  and  earlier,  but 
with  a  somewhat  higher  intrinsic  value.  In  favour  of  such  a  view  we  might  refer  to  two  passages 
of  Kalhana’s  Book  iv.,  where  sums  of  money  are  specified  in  terms  exactly  corresponding  to 
those  used  in  later  portions  of  the  narrative.  Thus  we  read,  in  iv.  495,  of  Jayapida’s  Chief 
Pandit  drawing  a  daily  pay  of  one  lakh  Dinnaras.  Again,  in  iv.  698  sq.,  we  are  told  that 
Mamma,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  state  under  Ajitapida,  at  the  consecration  of  a  temple 
presented  Brahmans  with  eighty-five  thousand  cows  (or,  we  must  presume,  their  equivalent 
value  in  money),  and  gave  with  each  cow  5000  Dinnaras  as  an  outfit. 

It  is  evident  that  such  large  figures  can  be  understood  only  on  the  basis  of  a  currency  in 
which  a  “  Thousander  ”  represented  a  value  not  greatly  in  excess  of  Abu-l-Fazl’s  Sasun  (one- 
fourth  of  a  Rupee). 

A  deterioration  of  the  currency  such  as  we  are  led  to  assume  here,  might,  partially 
at  least,  be  accounted  for  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the  nominal  reigns 
of  the  last  Karkota  rulers.  Kalhana’s  narrative  shows  us  for  more  than  half  a  century  a 
succession  of  puppet-kings,  and  the  division  of  all  royal  power  between  contending  court 
factions.  It  can  thus  scarcely  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  we  find  the  accession  of  Avantivar¬ 
man’s  dynasty  (a.d.  855)  which  closes  this  period  of  internal  troubles,  marked  also  by  a 
modification  in  the  value  of  the  currency  tokens. 

25.  Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  coinage  of  Kasmir  as  far  as  it  can  throw  light  on 
the  old  monetary  system  of  the  country,  it  will  be  useful  to  summarize  here  briefly  the  results 
of  our  inquiry  concerning  this  system.  The  comparison  of  Abu-l-Fazl’s  account,  and  of  the 
still  surviving  tradition  with  the  data  of  the  Rajatarahgini  and  the  later  Kasmirian  texts, 
has  shown  us  that  the  currency  of  Kasmir,  at  least  from  the  ninth  century  onwards,  was 
based  on  a  decimal  system  of  values  starting  from  a  very  small  unit.  The  values  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  actually  used  in  reckoning,  are  given  in  the  following  table  with  their 
Sanskrit  and  modern  designation  : — 

12  Dinnaras  =  1  *Dvadasa  (“  Twelver”),  Bdhagqn\ 

2  *Dvadasa  =  25  Dinnaras  or  1  Pancavimsatika  (“Twenty-fiver  ”),  Puntshu. 

4  Pancavimsatika  =  100  Dinnaras  or  1  S'ata  (“  Hundreder”),  Hath. 

10  S'ata  =  1000  Dinnaras  or  1  Sahasva  (“  Thousander”),  Sdsiin. 

100  Sahasra  —  100,000  Dinnaras  or  1  Laksa  (“  Lakh  ”  ). 

100  Laksa  =  10,000,000  Dinnaras  or  1  Kofi  ( “  Crore  ”). 

In  using  the  designations  here  indicated  it  was  usual,  but  not  necessary  to  add  the  word 
dinnara  in  the  general  sense  of  “  money  ”  (modern  dydr),  in  order  to  mark  their  character  as 
monetary  terms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coins  which  can  be  assumed  to  have  represented 
monetary  values  of  the  above  description  at  successive  periods,  together  with  their  metal 
and  weight.  The  equivalent  values  for  Akbar’s  time,  calculated  on  Abu-l-Fazl’s  estimate,  are 
shown  in  a  separate  column. 
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Value  in 
Dinnaras. 

Designation. 

Early  Hindu  Coins 
(up  to  a.d.  855). 

Later  Hindu 
Coins  (from  a.d. 
855  onwards). 

Muhamma¬ 
dan  Coins. 

Equivalent  values  on 
Abu-l-Fazl’s  estimate. 

12 

Dvfidasa  (Baha- 
gaid) 

IE  45  grs. 

|  Dam  or  3^  Rupee 

25 

Pancaviriisatika 

(Puntshu) 

IE  110  grs.  (?) 

IE  91  grs. 

Ail  83  grs. 

I  Dam  or  Rupee 

100 

S'ata  (Hath) 

1  Dam  or  Rupee 

500 

HI  23 "5  grs. 

5  Dams  or  £  Rupee 

1,000 

Sahasra  (Sasun) 

10  Dams  or  \  Rupee 

2,000 

HI  94  grs. 

20  Dams  or  £  Rupee 

2,500 

HI  120  grs.  (?) 

25  Dams  or  f  £  Rupee 

12,500 

A7  73  grs.  (?) 

125  Dams  or  3J  Rupees 

100,000 

Laksa  (Lakh) 

25  Rupees 

10,000,000 

Koti  (Crore) 

2500  Rupees 

26.  The  table  shows  that  the  only  denomination  of  coins  which  can  be  traced  through¬ 
out,  is  the  copper  coin  representing  25  Dinnaras.  Taking  into  consideration  also  the  vast 
preponderance  of  these  coins  in  quantity,  the  old  currency  of  Kasmir  must  be  described  as  one 
in  copper. 

Abu-l-Fazl’s  valuation  of  4  Puntshus  or  100  Dinnaras  at  ^  Rupee  enables  us  to  estimate 
the  intrinsic  value  of  sums  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Kasmir  currency.  But  inasmuch  as  his 
valuation  relates  to  a  debased  form  of  the  currency  in  which  the  Puntshu  was  represented  by  a 
coin  of  about  81  grs.  instead  of  one  of  circ.  91  grs.,  an  addition  of  12  per  cent,  is  required  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  metal  value  of  the  currency  for  the  period  from  a.d.  855  to  the 
close  of  the  Hindu  rule.  A  still  more  considerable  addition,  circ.  35’8  per  cent.,  would 
have  to  be  made  for  the  earlier  Hindu  period  in  case  the  suggestion  should  prove  correct 
that  the  Toramana  coins  of  circ.  110  grs.  represent  the  Puntshu  of  the  earlier  coinage. 

27.  The  question  naturally  presents  itself  as  to  the  unit  underlying  the  system  of 
monetary  account  here  described.  The  only  passage  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  which  mentions 
a  single  Dinnara,  unfortunately  does  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  a  separate  monetary 
token  is  meant,  or  whether  the  unit  is  referred  to  only  as  the  subdivision  of  a  larger  figure 
convenient  for  reckoning.67  If  the  Dinnara  was  more  than  a  mere  abstract  unit  of  account, 
it  could  not  well  have  been  represented  by  any  other  token  than  the  cowree.  For  the 
weight  of  copper  which  would  correspond  to  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  Pancaviriisatika, 
viz.  |j,  or  3-64  grs.,  is  manifestly  too  small  for  a  real  coin.  No  copper  pieces  of  this 
diminutive  size  are  actually  ever  found  in  Kasmir.68 

That  the  cowree  was  from  early  times  used  as  a  monetary  token  in  Kasmir  as  else¬ 
where  in  India,  is  amply  shown  by  our  texts.  Kalhana  names  in  a  characteristic  fashion  the 
lowest  and  highest  monetary  values  when  he  speaks  of  a  favourite  of  King  Sarhgramadeva, 
who,  starting  with  a  cowree  ( vardfaka )  had  amassed  crores.69  Ksemendra,  who  had  a  keen 


67  Kalhana  in  his  account  of  a  famine  under 
Harsa,  vii.  1220,  mentions  that  the  Khari  of  rice 
sold  for  500  Dinnaras  and  2  Palas  of  grapes 
(mardrika)  for  1  Dinnara.  The  Khari  contains 
1920  Palas  (see  note  v.  71),  and  what  Kalhana 


evidently  wants  to  say  is  that  a  Khari  of  grapes 
cost  960  Dinnaras. 

68  The  smallest  old  copper  coins  of  India  seem 
to  weigh  9  grains  ;  see  Cunningham,  Coin s  of 
Anc.  India,  p.  45. 

69  vii.  112. 
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eye  for  the  small  affairs  of  his  own  country  and  time,  humorously  describes  the  miserly 
trader,  who  in  the  evening  after  plundering  his  customers,  is  with  difficulty  induced  to  give 
three  cowrees  to  his  household.70  Elsewhere  he  tells  of  an  equally  close-fisted  merchant  who 
sends  as  his  contribution  to  a  dinner-party  one  Tola  of  oil,  two  of  salt,  and  two  cowrees  for 
vegetables."1  Cowree  and  crore  are  contrasted  as  above  also  by  Jonaraja,  588,  while 
S'rivara  speaks  of  soldiers  of  fortune  who  before  did  not  own  a  cowree,  and  now  sport  gold 
bracelets.72 

28.  We  have  seen  already  above  that  the  popular  reckoning  in  Kasmir  as  surviving  to 
the  present  day,  counts  the  Bahagan’  as  equal  to  8  cowrees,  and  the  l’untshu  as  equal  to 
16  cowrees.  As  4  Puntshus  go  to  the  Hath,  which  is  represented  now  by  the  pice  or  ^  of 
a  rupee,  it  follows  that  16  x  4  x  64,  or  4096  cowrees  are,  or  were  until  quite  recently, 
reckoned  in  the  rupee.  In  Akbar’s  time  the  term  Hath  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  copper 
coin  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  equivalent  to  ^  of  a  rupee.73 

The  conditions  of  traffic  and  freight  which  practically  alone  affect  the  relative  value  of 
these  small  shells,  can  in  regard  to  Kasmir  scarcely  he  said  to  have  altered  materially  between 
the  Mughal  period  and  the  early  part  of  this  century.  We  may,  hence,  reasonably  assume 
that  the  relation  between  silver  and  cowrees  in  Kasmir  was  then  approximately  the  same 
as  in  recent  times.  Dividing  accordingly  4096  by  40,  we  obtain  102'4  cowrees  to  the  Hath  or 
‘  Hundreder  ’  of  Abu-l-Fazl.  This  result  comes  so  strikingly  close  to  the  one  we  must 
expect  if  the  unit  of  the  Kasmir  monetary  system  wras  in  reality  the  cowree,  that  it  seems  to  me 
to  give  considerable  weight  to  the  above  explanation. 

It  might  be  objected  that  as  the  copper  coins  of  the  later  Hindu  kings  were  by  some  12  per 
cent,  heavier  than  those  upon  which  Abu-l-Fazl’s  estimate  is  based,  they  could  be  supposed — 
ccieteris  paribus — to  have  represented  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  cowrees.  As  a  set¬ 
off  against  this,  however,  we  may  point  to  the  undoubted  change  which  the  Muhammadan 
conquest  must  have  brought  about  in  the  conditions  of  trade  and  traffic  from  India  to  Kasmir. 
In  Hindu  times  the  country  was  jealously  guarded  against  all  foreigners,  particularly  from 
the  south,  as  Alberuni’s  account  clearly  shows  us.74  The  facilities  of  commerce  with  India 
proper  from  where  alone  the  cowrees  could  be  supplied,  must  necessarily  have  been  far  more 
restricted  than  in  the  succeeding  epoch.  We  could  thus  readily  understand  that  whereas  at 
the  earlier  period  a  coin  of  91  or  even  more  grains  copper  was  the  equivalent  of  100  cowrees, 
the  same  quantity  of  shells  could  subsequently  be  obtained  for  83  or  81  grains.75 

29.  The  facts  I  have  indicated  create  a  strong  presumption  that  the  unit  of  the  Kasmir 
monetary  system  was  originally  the  cowree.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  data  at  present 
available  do  not  permit  us  to  settle  this  point  with  absolute  certainty.  Irrespective,  however, 
of  any  view  which  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  take  of  this  question,  it  is  certain  that  the  unit 
of  the  Kasmir  currency  was  an  exceptionally  small  one.  This  fact  alone  is  of  considerable 
interest  for  the  study  of  the  old  economic  conditions  of  the  country.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  for  this  purpose  that  we  are  now  able  to  estimate  with  approximate  accuracy  the 
real  value  of  the  prices,  salaries,  etc.,  which  we  find  recorded  in  Kalhana’s  work  and  the  later 


70  See  Kalavildsa,  ii.  5,  7. 

71  Samayamatrka,  viii.  80  (the  word  for  cowree 
is  here  svetikd ). 

72  S'rzv.  iv.  100. 

73  The  very  slight  difference  in  pure  silver 
weight  between  Akbar’s  Rupee  and  the  present 
standard  of  the  British  Rupee  can  safely  be 
ignored  here. 

74  See  India,  i.  p.  206. 

75  It  would,  in  fact,  seem  worth  considering 
whether  the  debasement  of  the  Kasmir  copper 


coinage  we  have  traced  above,  was  not  to  some 
extent  caused  or  facilitated  by  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  value  of  the  cowree. 

Thomas  in  Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables,  p.  93, 
quotes  from  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s  ‘  Glossary  of 
Terms  used  in  the  North- W estern  Provinces  of 
India,’  curious  evidence  as  to  how  facilities  of 
commerce  have  in  recent  times  depressed  the 
value  of  the  cowree  in  more  accessible  parts  of 
India. 
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Chronicles.  As  a  comparison  of  these  notices  is  best  adapted  to  illustrate  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  monetary  values  we  have  discussed,  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  them  in 
the  present  place. 

30.  Considering  the  paramount  importance  which  rice,  the  staple  produce  of  the  valley, 
has  at  all  times  possessed  for  the  material  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  only  natural 
that  most  of  our  notices  refer  to  it.  The  first  mention  of  rice-prices  we  find  in  the  reign 
of  Avantivarman.  His  extensive  drainage  operations  produced  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
rates  of  this  produce.  Previously  the  price  of  a  Khari  amounted  to  200  Dinnaras  on  the  average 
in  good  years,76  and  at  a  time  of  famine  rose  as  high  as  1050  Dinnaras.77  The  extension  of 
cultivation  on  the  lands  reclaimed  by  Suyya  is  said  to  have  brought  it  down  as  low  as 
36  Dinnaras  or,  as  the  old  glossator  A2  plainly  tells  us,  three  Bakagnn' .78  If  we  take  into 
account  that  the  Khari,  which  is  still  in  Kasmir  the  standard  measure  of  weight,  corresponds 
to  about  177  pounds,79  the  latter  price  appears  even  for  Kasmir  almost  incredibly  low. 
Subsequently,  500  Dinnaras  for  the  Khari  are  referred  to  as  the  price  at  famine  rates  in  the 
time  of  Harsa.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Zainu-l-'abidin  (a.d.  1420-70)  300  Dinnaras  were  the 
price  in  ordinary  years,  while  1500  Dinnaras  were  paid  in  a  famine.60 

Against  this  figure  the  10,000  Dinnaras  quoted  as  a  famine  price  under  Muhammad 
Shah  in  the  sixteenth  century,  show  already  a  considerable  rise.81  This  increase  must  have 
been  due  partly  to  permanent  causes,  such  as  we  have  alluded  to  above.  For  we  are  informed 
by  Abu-1-Fazl,  that  when  under  Akbar  Qazi  ‘Ali  carried  out  a  revenue  assessment  of  Kasmir, 

‘  taking  the  prices  current  for  several  years,’  the  average  price  of  the  Kharwar  (or  Khari)  ‘  in 
kind  ’  was  ascertained  to  be  29  Dams  (i.e.  2900  Dinnaras),  and  the  Kharwar  ‘  in  money  ’  was 
fixed  according  to  the  former  rate  at  13,/h  Dams  (i.e.  1332  Dinnaras).82  The  price  given  here 
for  the  ‘  Kharwar  in  money  ’  represents  the  fixed  commutation  rate  at  which  grain,  in 
accordance  with  a  system  surviving  in  part  to  the  present  day,  was  sold  from  the  State  stores 
to  the  city  population.83 

31.  Of  the  prices  current  for  other  commodities  we  hear  unfortunately  but  little.  In 
his  description  of  a  famine  under  Harsa,  Kalhana  informs  us  that  the  Pala  of  wool  sold  for 
6  Dinnaras.84  As  1920  Palas  go  to  the  Khari,  the  price  of  the  latter  was  accordingly  11,520 
Dinnaras.  For  comparison’s  sake  it  may  be  stated  that  wool  until  recent  economical  changes 
was  priced  at  about  44  Rupees  per  Kharwar.  This  sum  converted  at  Abu-l-Fazl’s  rate  of 
40  Dams  or  4000  Dinnaras  =  1  Rupee  would  correspond  to  176,000  Dinnaras.  At  the  same 
famine  rice  was  sold  at  500  Dinnaras  for  the  Khari.  If  we  accept  Rs.  2  per  Khari  as  a  fair 
average  rate  in  recent  years  for  rice  sold  in  the  open  market,  and  assume  that  the  value  of 
wool  has  risen  since  Harsa’s  time  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  rice,  we  get  the  equation 
500 : 8000  =  x :  176,000.  The  result  shows  11,000  Dinnaras  as  the  price  of  a  Khari  of  wool  for  the 
period  referred  to.  This  agrees  closely  with  the  6  Dinnaras  per  Pala  or  11,520  Dinnaras  per 
Khari  recorded  in  the  text. 

At  the  same  famine  one  Dinnara  is  said  to  have  been  the  price  for  two  Palas  of  graces 
( mdvdvika ),S6  which  gives  a  price  of  960  Dinnaras  for  the  Khari.  I  am  unable  to  compare  this 
rate  with  modern  prices,  as  the  wholesale  production  of  grapes  in  the  valley  is  now  practically 


'6  See  v.  116. 

77  v.  71. 

78  v.  117,  and  above,  §  9. 

'9  Compare  note  v.  71. 

80  S'riv.  i.  202. 

81  Fourth  Chron.  347. 

82  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  pp,  366  sq. 

83  Compare  regarding  the  ‘  Kharwar  in  money  ’ 
which  appears  in  the  Lokaprakasa  as  dinnara- 
khari,  note  v.  71.  For  the  system  by  which  the 


State  monopolized  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
grain  trade,  see  Lawrence,  pp.  390  sq.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  price  of  rice  as 
sold  from  the  State  stores  amounted  to  10  annas 
(British  currency)  at  the  end  of  Maharaja 
Gulab  Singh’s  reign,  while  in  the  present  year 
(1898)  it  is  Rs.  1-4  per  Khar.  The  latter  rate 
would  correspond  to  50  Dams  of  Akbar. 

84  vii.  1221, 

85  vii.  1220. 
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restricted  to  the  State  vineyards  on  the  Dal,  which  supply  the  State  wine  factory.  But 
fortunately  we  have  a  quotation  for  Akbar’s  time  in  a  passage  of  the  Ain-i  Akbari  which 
informs  us  that  “  in  Kashmir  8  Sers  of  grapes  are  bought  for  1  dam.” 86  Eight  Sers  are  equivalent 
to  160  Palas;  hence,  at  the  above  rate  1  Pala  cost  or  f  Dinnara,  We  see  that 
what  was  a  famine  rate  in  the  eleventh  century  had  become  the  ordinary  price  five  centuries 
later. 

32.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  curious  specimen  of  a  Bania’s  account, 
to  which  Kalhana  treats  us  in  his  story  of  the  law-suit  wisely  decided  by  King  Uccala 
(viii.  136-143).  Small  as  the  amounts  named  for  the  several  amusing  items  must  appear  to 
us  when  converted  into  their  real  value  at  the  rate  now  ascertained,  we  can  yet  scarcely 
accept  them  as  genuine  quotations  of  prices.87  For  it  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the 
anecdote  that  the  amounts  stated  are  meant  to  represent  the  grossly  exaggerated  charges  of 
a  cheating  petty  trader.  But  even  as  such  they  are  characteristic  for  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  old  Kasmir. 

Salt  has  always  been  a  comparatively  expensive  article  in  Kasmir,  as  it  has  to  be 
imported  from  the  Panjab  or  Ladakh.  S'rivara  tells  us  that  at  a  time  when  the  passes  to 
the  south  were  closed  owing  to  political  troubles,  the  price  even  in  the  capital  rose  to 
25  Dinnaras  or  a  Puntshu  for  1  §  Palas.83  At  present  8  Sers  salt  for  the  rupee  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  low  rate  in  the  city.  At  this  rate  one  Ser  costs  of  a  Rupee  or  5  Haths 
(500  Dinnaras),  according  to  the  estimate  of  Abii-l-Fazl,  which  gives  for  1  Pala,  or  ^  Ser, 
a  price  of  ■\i)^  or  25  Dinnaras.  We  see  that  the  emergency  rate  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
yet  50  per  cent,  below  the  present  ordinary  rate. 

33.  The  prices  here  examined  indicate  an  extreme  cheapness  of  all  indigenous  produce 
in  Kasmir,  not  only  for  the  Hindu  period,  but  also  for  centuries  after  its  close.  They  might, 
indeed,  excite  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  price  calculations,  had  we  not  the  evidence 
of  Abii-l-Fazl  to  fall  back  upon.  But  Kasmir  is  not  the  only  part  of  India  to  astonish  us  by 
the  cheapness  of  its  commodities.  For  what  Ibn  Batuta,  the  traveller  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  tells  us  of  the  prices  current  in  the  Bengal  of  his  own  time,  comes  apparently  very 
close  to  the  economic  conditions  of  old  Kasmir.89 

An  acquaintance  of  his,  Ibn  Batuta  informs  us,  used  to  buy  there  a  twelvemonth’s  supply 
for  his  household  of  three,  for  a  silver  dinar,  equivalent  to  a  rupee.  The  quantity  of 
unhusked  rice  thus  purchased  was  eighty  Delhi  rothls,  or  about  2300  lbs.  avoirdupois .90  He  saw 
a  milch  cow  sold  in  Bengal  for  three  silver  dinars  (or  rupee),  eight  fat  fowls  sold  for  a 
dirhem  (one-eighth  of  a  rupee),  etc.  And  from  a  note  of  Sir  H.  Yule  we  learn  that  even  at 


86  Soe  Ain-i  Akb.,  i.  p.  65.  In  the  same  passage 
we  read  that  the  expense  of  transporting  a 
maund  of  grapes  was  2  rupees;  “the  Kash¬ 
mirians  bring  them  on  their  backs  in  long 
baskets.”  The  cost  of  transport  (to  Delhi  ?  ) 
here  quoted  is  characteristic  for  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  com/norco  between  Kasmir  and 
India.  The  maund  of  Akbar  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  one-half  of  the  present  standard  maund, 
i.e.  at  40  pounds  ;  see  Prinsep,  Useful  Tables, 
p.  111.  The  mode  of  transport  here  described 
is  still  In  vogue  for  Kasmir  fruits. 

87  The  items  are  :  600  Dinnaras  for  bridge 
tolls  ;  100  Dinnaras  for  the  repair  of  a  shoe  and 
whip  ;  50  Dinnaras  for  Ghee  as  an  ointment ;  300 
Dinnaras  as  compensation  for  a  load  of  broken 
pots ;  100  Dinnaras  for  mice  and  fish-juice 
bought  in  the  bazar  as  food  for  a  litter  of 
kittens  (!)  ;  700  Dinnaras  for  an  ointment  and 


the  small  quantities  of  rice,  Ghee  and  honey  as 
required  at  a  S'raddha ;  100  Dinnaras  for  honey 
and  ginger  for  a  sick  child  ;  300  Dinnaras  for  an 
unfortunate  beggar  (enough  to  feed  him  on  rice 
for  perhaps  three  months !  )  ;  100-200  Dinnaras 
for  scent  and  other  small  offerings  to  Tantric 
Gurus. 

88  See  S'riv.  iv.  584. 

89  I  take  this  curious  information  from  Sir 
Henry  Yule’s  “  Cathay  and  the  way  thither,” 
where  extracts  of  Ibn  Batuta’s  Travels  are 
illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  learned  notes ; 
see  pp.  456  sq.,  for  the  account  of  Bengal 
prices. 

90  Another  valuation  of  the  rothl  (or  maund) 
of  that  period  at  24‘7  lbs.,  would  reduce  the 
purchase  to  about  1976  lbs.,  still  a  respectable 
quantity. 
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the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  580  lbs.  of  rice  were  bought  at  Chittagong  for  a  rupee, 
and  sixty  ‘  good  tame  poultry  ’  for  tho  same  money.91  Such  were  the  prices  in  a  large 
province  boasting  of  easy  communications  by  sea  and  river,  and  forming  part  of  a  great  empire. 
We  can,  hence,  scarcely  wonder  at  the  cheapness  that  reigned  in  the  Kasmir  of  Hindu  times, 
when  the  great  obstacles  to  commerce  arising  from  the  valley’s  natural  situation  were 
increased  by  a  system  of  rigid  political  isolation. 

34.  It  is  manifest  that  the  rates  of  victuals,  and  in  particular  those  of  rice,  as  recorded 
by  Kalhana,  afford  the  best  gauge  for  an  estimate  of  the  relative  value  which  cash  sums,  such 
as  salaries,  represented  in  the  Kasmir  of  Hindu  times.  We  shall  scarcely  err  considerably  if 
for  the  purpose  of  such  an  estimate  we  take  200  Dinnaras  as  a  fair  average  rate  for  the 
Khari  of  rice.92 

Estimated  by  this  standard  the  100,000  Dinnaras  daily  pay  which  Udbhata,  Jayapida’s 
Chief  Pandit  was  lucky  enough  to  draw,93  was  a  veiy  respectable  remuneration  indeed, 
corresponding  in  value  to  500  Kharis  of  grain.  Calculated  at  the  rate  indicated  by 
Abu-1-Fazl,  and  increased  by  12  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  intrinsic  value  of  the 
earlier  copper  coinage,  the  Lakh  of  Udbhata’s  daily  pay  would  amount  to  28|  rupees.  This  daily 
allowance,  though  acceptable  enough  even  for  a  Pandit  of  the  present  day  would  scarcely  excite 
the  attention  of  a  modem  Chronicler.  But  if  we  convert  the  sum  named  by  Kalhana  into 
its  equivalent  in  grain,  and  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  latter  according  to  the  commu¬ 
tation  rate  of  lj  rupee  for  the  Khari,94  we  arrive  at  the  sum  of  025  rupees  as  representing 
approximately  for  the  present  day  the  same  purchasing  power  which  Udbhata’s  100,000 
Dinnaras  had  in  his  own  time. 

Calculated  on  the  same  basis  even  the  sum  of  2000  Dinnaras  of  Lavata,  the  favourite 
of  S'ariikaravarman,  was  a  large  daily  allowance  for  one  who  had  been  a  load-carrier  by 
occupation.95  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  the  subsidies  paid  by  King  Ananta  to  the 
refugee  S'ahi  princes,  amounting  to  150,000  Dinnaras  daily  in  the  case  of  Rudrapala,  and 
80,000  Dinnaras  in  that  of  Diddapala,  constituted  a  serious  drain  on  the  royal  treasury. 8r' 
The  quantities  of  grain  which  these  sums  could  purchase  in  the  Kasmir  of  the  eleventh 
century,  would  at  the  present  day  represent  values  of  about  937  and  500  rupees  respectively, 
calculated  according  to  the  above  standard.  We  can  thus  well  understand  the  astonish¬ 
ment  which  Kalhana  expresses  at  the  fact  that  even  such  magnificent  allowances  did  not 
prevent  their  high-born  recipients  from  being  troubled  by  debts. 

35.  We  are  all  tho  more  justified  in  taking  the  prices  of  grain  as  the  true  standard 
by  which  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  cash  amounts  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle, 
because  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  rice  has  already  in  eaidy  times  formed  a  kind  of 
subsidiary  currency  in  Kasmir. 

This  belief  is  based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  such  a  system  has  survived  in  Kasmir 
to  the  present  day.  As  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tho  land  revenue  was  until  quite 
recently  collected  in  kind,97  it  was  the  regular  system  for  the  State  to  pay  all  salaries, 
grants,  etc.,  in  grain  or  other  produce  taken  from  the  State  stores.  Since  the  reign  of 
Maharaja  Guliib  Singh,  the  amounts  payable  to  servants  of  the  State  were  nominally  fixed 


91  See  Cathay ,  supplem.  note,  p.  ccli.  ;  quoted 
from  Hamilton’s  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies , 
od.  1744,  ii.  p.  23. 

It  is  probable  that  similar  evidence  for  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  could  be  collected 
for  other  parts  of  India  also.  But  I  am  unable 
at  present  to  refer  to  the  works  whicv  are  likely 
to  furnish  these  data. 

92  We  have  seen  that  200  Dinnaras  was  the 
usual  rate  before  Avantivarman  extended  the 


area  of  cultivated  land  (v.  117).  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  ordinary  price  was  still  only  300 
Dinnaras  (soo  S'riv.  i.  202).  Our  assumed  aver¬ 
age  of  200  Dinnaras  is  thus  certainly  not  too  low. 

93  iv.  495. 

94  See  above,  note  83. 

9o  See  v.  205. 

96  Compare  vii.  144  sqq. 

97  See  note  v.  171. 
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in  rupees.  These  sums  were  then  converted  into  ‘S'ali’  (rice)  or  other  produce  available 
in  the  State  granaries  according  to  the  established  commutation  rates  already  referred  to. 
Previously,  however,  even  these  nominal  cash  rates  were  unknown  in  official  use,  and  all 
salaries,  etc.,  were  actually  fixed  in  Kharis  of  rice.  The  custom  thus  established  extended 
to  the  wages  of  all  sorts  of  private  servants,  and  has  in  this  sphere  been  maintained  to 
the  present  day. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Lawrence  graphically  describe  the  state  of  things  as  it 
existed  till  the  introduction  of  recent  administrative  reforms : 98  “  In  1889,  when  I  commenced 
work,  it  might  be  said  that  money  prices  did  not  exist.  Salaries  were  paid  in  grain,  and  I 
remember  that  in  1889,  I  was  requested  to  take  oil-seeds,  in  lieu  of  cash,  in  payment  of  the 
salary  of  myself  and  my  department.  Oil-seeds  were  looked  upon  as  an  appreciated  currency. 
Not  only  did  the  State  pay  its  officials  in  grain,  but  private  persons  paid  their  servants  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  16  to  20  Kharwars  of  Shali  was  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  domestic 
servant.  The  currency  was  to  a  great  extent  Shali,  and  silver  played  a  subsidiary  part  in  the 
business  of  the  country.” 

36.  That  the  system  here  described  has  come  down  from  an  earlier  time  is  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  detailed  account  of  Abu-1-Fazl,  which  shows  that  the  revenue  administration 
of  Kasmir  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  materially  the  same  as  in  recent  times.99  The  same 
must  be  concluded  for  the  Hindu  period  from  such  indications  as  Kalhana  gives  us.100  By  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  land  revenue  being  assessed  and  collected  in  Kharis  of  grain,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  consequences  in  respect  of  the  currency  must  have  been  similar 
to  those  prevailing  to  our  time.  The  Lokaprakasa  fully  supports  this  conclusion.  Kharis  of 
rice  ( dhanyakhari )  are  stated  there  in  fixed  quantities  as  payments  of  rents,  fines,  interest, 
etc.,  even  in  cases  where  the  original  amounts  forming  the  subjects  of  contracts  are  quoted 
in  Dinn&ra  figures.101 

37.  The  system  of  reckoning  revenues  in  grain  is  widely  spread  throughout  Asia,  and  is 
naturally  well  adapted  to  the  economic  conditions  of  a  mainly  agricultural  country.102  In  a 
ten'itory  isolated  by  great  mountain  barriers,  and  hence  far  removed  from  the  influences  of 
export  trade  like  Kasmir,  such  a  system  based  on  the  staple  produce  of  the  country  and 
the  main  food  stuff  of  its  inhabitants,  must  have  specially  recommended  itself  by  its 
stability. 

Its  existence  in  old  Kasmir,  which  we  conclude  from  the  evidence  above  indicated, 
greatly  helps  us  to  understand  the  facts  we  have  ascertained  regarding  the  cash  currency  of 
the  country.  A  monetary  system  based  on  the  cowree  unit  and  represented  in  its  main 
bulk  by  a  copper  coinage,  becomes  far  more  intelligible  if  we  realize  that  it  was  supplemented 
in  all  important  transactions  of  public  business  and  private  life  by  the  ample  stores  of  another 
circulating  medium,  the  Khari  of  rice. 

08  Compare  Valley,  p.  243. 

09  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  pp.  366  sqq. 

100  See  notes  v.  171  sqq. 

101  Compare,  e.g.,  Ind.  Stud,  xviii.  pp.  346, 

376. 

In  another  place  of  Book  ii.  the  yearly  pay  of 
a  servant  is  fixed  at  15  Kharis  of  rice,  which 
together  with  some  small  perquisites  are  valued 
as  the  equivalent  of  5000  Dinnaras. 

102  Friar  Odoric  in  his  account  of  the  Chinese 


province  of  Manzi,  speaks  of  a  certain  rich  man 
who  “  hath  a  revenue  of  thirty  tuman  of  tagars  of 
rice.  And  each  tuman  is  ten  thousand,  and 
each  tagar  is  the  amount  of  a  heavy  ass -load  ” 
(our  Kharwar.  i.e.  Persian  Khar -bar).  See 
Cathay ,  p.  152.  Sir  H.  Yule  in  his  note  remarks  : 
“  Eeybnues  continued  to  be  estimated  in  China 
in  sabks  of  rice  until  lately,  if  they  are  not  so 
still.  In  Burma  they  are  always  estimated  in 
baskets  of  rice,” 
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NOTE  I.— V.  97-100. 

THE  CONFLUENCE  OF  THE  VITASTA  AND  SINDHU. 


1.  The  interest  of  this  passage  as  well  as  its  difficulty  lies  in  the  exact  topographical 
indications  which  it  furnishes  with  reference  to  the  ancient  junction  of  the  Vitasta  and 
Sindhu  Rivers.  These  indications,  if  correctly  interpreted  in  the  present  note,  enable  us  to 
trace  at  this  point  an  important  result  of  Suyya’s  regulation  of  the  Vitasta. 

The  Vitasta  and  its  largest  tributary,  the  Sindhu  (see  note  i.  57),  meet  at  present  opposite 
to  the  large  village  of  Shad'pur,  74°  34'  long.  34°  11'  hit.,  and  about  nine  miles  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  north-west  of  S'rinagar.  That  this  has  been  the  point  of  junction  since  at  least  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  name  of  the  place  itself.  The  modern 
name  Shad'pur  is,  as  a  notice  of  Abu-1-Fazl  shows,  only  a  contraction  of  the  original  form  of 
the  name  Shahubuddmpur.1  From  Jonariija’s  Chronicle,  409,  we  learn  that  Shahabuddinpiir 
took  its  name  from  Sultan  Shaliabuddin  (a.o.  1354-1373),  who  founded  a  ‘town’  called  afteiAiis 
own  name  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu. 

2.  Considering  that  only  two  centuries  lie  between  Kalhana’s  time  and  the  date  of 
Shahabuddin,  and  that  the  Chronicle  of  Jonaraja  makes  no  reference  to  any  change  in  the 
river-course  during  the  intervening  period,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers’  was  also  in  Kalhana’s  time  at  the  same  point  whore  we  see  it  at  present.  Kalhana 
in  our  passage  distinctly  attributes  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time, 
to  the  operations  of  Suyya.  Seeing  then  that  this  junction  has  not  changed  to  the  present 
day,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  author’s  prediction,  v.  98,  as  to  the  durability  of  Suyya’s 
achievements  at  this  particular  spot  has  so  far  been  fully  realized. 

3.  For  the  identification  of  the  place  where  the  rivers  met  previous  to  the  operations  of 
Suyya,  we  have  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  indications  which  Kalhana  gives  us  as  to  its  position 
relative  to  Trigrami  and  the  temple  of  Visnu  Vainyasvdmin.  These  indications  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  detailed  map  of  “  Parihasapura  and  Confluence  of  Vitasta 
and  Sindhu,”  prepared  by  me. 

The  evidence  of  other  passages,  as  already  indicated  in  note  iv.  323,  had  made  it  easy  for 
me  to  recognize  Trigrami  in  the  modern  village  of  Trigam,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vitasta,  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Shad'pur.  But  for  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Vainyasvamin  temple  and  the  full  comprehension  of  the  data  given  in  our  passage 
as  to  the  position  of  the  former  confluence,  a  careful  examination  of  the  topography  and 
ancient  remains  of  the  neighbourhood  was  necessary.  This  I  was  able  to  effect  on  a  visit 
which  I  paid  to  this  locality  in  October,  1892.  The  information  then  collected  I  took  occasion 
to  revise  and  to  supplement  on  a  fresh  visit  in  May,  1896. 

4.  Trigam  is  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  small  hamlets  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  raised  ground  which  stretches  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta  in  the 
direction  of  the  Par'spor  plateau  described  in  Note  F.  These  hamlets  are  Parepur  on  the 
east,  Gund-i  Khalil  in  the  centre,  KraPpur  to  the  west,  and  Zerpur  to  the  south.  Close  up  to 
Gund-i  Khalil,  the  position  of  which  is  approximately  indicated  by  the  triangulation  point 
‘  Trigam  ’  of  the  larger  Survey  map,  there  reaches  from  the  south-west  a  swampy  depression 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  filled  throughout  the  year  with  stagnant  water.  This 

1  “  Shahabuddinpur  is  on  the  banks  of  the  a  favourite  resort.  T lie  Sind  joins  the  llihat  at 

bihat  and  about  it  arc  large  plane-trees,  which  is  this  point.”  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  364. 
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swamp  runs  with  a  gradually  deepening  bed  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  past  Zerpur,  and  towards  the  small  village  of  Malikpur.  Close  to  the  latter 
it  joins  the  deep-cut  marshy  depression  known  as  Badrihel  Nala,  which  separates  the  plateau 
of  ParVpor  from  the  lands  of  Trigam. 

Going  round  the  bank  of  the  Trigam  swamp  to  the  south-east  we  come  to  Zerpur  and  then 
to  the  hamlet  of  MaRpur,  which  lies  on  an  inlet  of  the  swamp  running  to  the  north-east.  On 
the  south  bank  of  this  inlet  and  almost  bordering  on  MaRpur,  lies  Malikpur  in  the  shade  of 
magnificent  plane-trees.  The  fields  of  Malikpur  occupy  the  narrow  strip  of  raised  ground 
which  separates  the  southern  end  of  the  Trigam  swamp  from  the  Badrihel  Nala. 

5.  Immediately  behind  the  houses  of  Malikpur  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  found  the 
basement  walls  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  partly  used  as  an  enclosure  for  the  small  Ziarat  of 
Sayyad  Ahmad  Kirmani.  These  walls,  which  are  formed  of  large  well-carved  slabs,  are  visible 
in  most  places  to  a  height  of  several  feet  above  the  ground  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a 
square  cella.  The  side  running  east  to  west,  which  is  best  preserved,  measures  about  sixty- 
eight  feet.  Near  the  basement  walls  and  inside  the  enclosure  formed  by  them  are  found 
numerous  sculptured  capitals,  bases  of  Liugas  and  other  architectural  fragments  evidently 
belonging  to  the  original  building.  To  this  ruined  temple  the  tradition  of  the  local  Brahmans, 
if  correctly  communicated  to  me"  by  Pandit  Mukund  Ram  of  Trigam  and  others,  gives  the  name 
of  Vainyasvamin. 

Accepting  this  identification  we  are  able  to  comprehend  fully  the  bearing  of  the  statement 
made  by  Kalhana  in  v.  97,  as  to  the  direction  of  the  old  river-beds  at  their  former  junction. 
If  we  place  ourselves  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  raised  ground  on  which  the  temple 
lies,  about  400  yards  from  the  latter,  and  turn  towards  Shad' pur,  we  have  on  our  left  the 
above  described  swamp  running  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  Trigam,  and  on  our  right  the 
Badrihel  Nala  which  divides  the  plateaus  of  Trigam  and  Par'spor.  In  the  swamp  on  the  left, 
I  believe,  we  have  to  recognize  the  former  course  of  the  Sindhu,  and  in  the  Badrihel  Nala  the 
old  bed  of  the  Vitasta.  Their  relative  position  corresponds  exactly  to  Kalhana’s  description 
of  “  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Sindhu  and  Vitasta,  which  formerly  met  neat  the  [temple  of 
Visnu]  Vainyasvamin  flowing  to  the  left  and  right  of  T riff  rami  [respectively].” 

6.  In  support  of  the  first  identification  I  have  to  mention  that  the  swamp  which  now 
ends  beyond  Zerpur,  is  said  by  the  villagers  to  have  stretched  within  a  few  generations  ago 
much  further  to  the  north  and  to  have  reached  beyond  Guncl-i  Khalil.  This  extension  is  still 
clearly  indicated  by  a  shallow  dry  Nallah  known  by  the  name  of  Sar,  ‘  lake,’  which  passes  close 
to  the  west  of  the  houses  of  Gun<J-i  Khalil  and  can  be  traced  for  some  distance  further,  run¬ 
ning  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Shad'pur.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this 
Nallah  and  the  swamp  lie  in  the  direct  continuation  of  the  course,  from  north-east  to  south¬ 
west,  which  is  followed  by  the  Sind  River  from  below  Kovgund  (map  ‘  Kowgood  ’)  to  its  present 
junction  with  the  Vitasta. 

Thus  also  the  south-westerly  direction  which  the  ‘Nor’  canal  (map  ‘Noroo’)  first  follows 
where  it  leaves  the  Vitasta  at  Shad'pur,  becomes  quite  intelligible.  This  canal  plays  an 
important  part  in  Kasmir  river-navigation,  as  it  affords  a  direct  route  of  communication 
between  S'rinagar  and  Sopur,  and  enables  boats,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  passage  of  the  Volur  lake. 

From  the  enlarged  map  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  Nor  leaves  the  Vitasta  exactly  opposite 
to  its  present  junction  with  the  Sindhu,  and  practically  continues  the  course  of  the  latter  to  the 
south-west  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  After  thus  approaching  in  a  comparatively  broad  bed  to 
within  one-third  of  a  mile  of  Gund-i  Khalil  the  Nor  turns  abruptly  to  the  north-west 
and  continues  thereafter  to  follow  the  latter  direction  in  a  narrow  and  evidently  artificial 
channel. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  we  have  in  the  first  portion  of  the  Nor  channel,  the 
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old  bed  of  the  Sindlm  which  once  continued  yet  further  in  the  now  dry  ‘  Sar  ’  of  Gund-i  Khalil, 
and  ended  in  what  is  now  the  swamp  of  Trigam. 

7.  Turning  now  to  the  Badrihel  Nala  we  find  it  clearly  marked  as  an  old  river-bed  by  the 
formation  of  its  banks.  It  is  in  fact  still  known  as  such  to  the  villagers.  The  Badrihel  Nala, 
which  is  about  320  yards  broad  at  its  narrowest  point  (see  below),  connects  the  great  swamp 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Panz'ndr  Nambal  on  the  east,  with  the  marshes  stretching  between 
HarUrath  and  And’rkoth  on  the  west.  Though  dry  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  this 
channel  serves  still  regularly  as  an  outflow  for  the  Panz'nor  Nambal  whenever  the  latter  is 
flooded  from  the  Vitasta  at  times  of  high  water. 

A  large  dam  stretches  across  the  Badrihel  Nala  at  the  point  where  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  high  ground  of  Trigam  approaches  nearest  to  the  Par'spor  Plateau.  Jt  is 
known  as  the  Kanyesuth,  and  is  constructed  entirely  of  large  sculptured  slabs  and  other  archi¬ 
tectural  fragments,  probably  taken  from  the  ancient  temple-site  close  by,  which  will  be 
mentioned  below.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  villagers,  the  Kanyesuth  (‘  stone-dam  ’ 
in  Ks.)  was  constructed  in  Pathan  times,  with  a  view  to  its  serving  as  a  causeway  across 
the  Badrihel  N  ala,  which  was  then  a  marsh,  and  also  to  stop  the  passage  of  floods  from  the 
Panz'ndr  Nambal.  The  Kanyesuth  is  now  broken  in  the  middle  and  does  not  any  longer  stop 
the  flow  of  flood  water  towards  the  marshes  in  the  west.  That  it  still  acts  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  drainage  was  shown  to  me  by  some  large  pools,  which  1  found  near  it  in  1896  as  late  as  the 
end  of  May. 

The  low  lovel  oi  the  whole  of  the  Badrihel  Nala  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
portion  lying  immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  Kanyesuth  still  contains  a  fairly  deep  little 
lake  known  as  TJdan  Sar  (see  map).  This  lake  is  said  to  have  been  more  extensive  even  within 
the  recollection  of  the  older  villagers,  and  their  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  ground  adjoining  the  lake. 

8.  The  topographical  facts  here  indicated  point  distinctly  towards  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  in  the  Badrihel  Nfila  that  portion  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Vitasta  which  Kalhana  had  in 
mind  when  describing  the  former  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  This  conclusion  receives  further 
support  by  the  character  of  the  tract  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  Trigam  and  Par -spor 
around  the  Panz'nor  Nambal.  Here  the  soil  is  throughout  “  low  and  peaty,  reclaimed  at 
various  times  from  swamp.”  “The  cultivated  land  lies  below  the  level  of  the  Jhelam  bed,”'and 
requires  constant  protection  by  means  of  embankments.  In  consequence,  “  the  people  near 
Panjinara  (Panz'nor)  always  live  in  expectation  of  a  flood.”  The  points  here  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Lawrence's  description  of  this  tract 2  become  at  once  clear  if  we  realize  that  the  old  course 
of  the  Vitasta  before  Suyya’s  regulation  must  have  led  through  the  Panz'nor  Nambal. 

By  forcing  the  river  to  pass  to  the  north  of  Trigam  instead  of  south  of  it,  it  became  possible 
to  reclaim  a  great  portion  of  the  land  between  the  Vitasta  and  the  Sukhnag  River  on  the 
south.  But  the  results  of  this  change  must  have  made  themselves  felt  yet  over  a  far  larger 
area.  The  wide,  low-lying  tracts  which  stretch  to  the  south  of  the  Volur  Lake,  have  remained 
to  the  present  day  the  scene  of  the  cultivator’s  constant  struggle  against  floods  from  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  protecting  and  reclaiming  these  lands,  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  facilitated  when  the  Vitasta  was  prevented  from  entering  their  very  centre  from  the 
side  of  Par'-'spor. 

9.  By  keeping  the  main  channel  of  the  Vitasta  to  the  north  the  river  was  made  to  pass 
direct  into  that  part  of  the  Volur  which,  owing  to  its  well-defined  natural  boundaries,  is  best 
adapted  to  act  as  a  temporary  reservoir  for  the  surplus  water  of  dangerous  floods.  Whereas 
such  floods,  if  conducted  into  the  Volur  by  the  shortest  route  direct  from  the  south,  would 
invariably  submerge  the  low-lying  shores  of  this  side,  they  now  in  normal  times  find  time  and 


2  See  Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  211. 
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room  to  spread  themselves  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  lake  before  they  can  raise  the  latter  to 
a  dangerous  level. 

The  change  which  Suyya  effected  in  the  place  of  junction  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu,  was 
thus  closely  connected  with  a  scheme  of  regulating  the  course  of  the  united  rivers  from  their 
confluence  to  the  Volur.  It  is  fully  in  keeping  herewith  that  Kalhana  immediately  after  men¬ 
tioning  the  above  change,  refers  to  the  stone  embankments  constructed  by  Suyya  along  the 
Vitasta,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  Volur.3  In  the  lines  which  follow  next,  the  reclamation 
of  the  land  for  new  villages  is  directly  mentioned  as  a  result  of  these  operations.  Kalhana 
names  particularly  (v.  106)  as.  such  villages  localities  known  by  the  name  of  Kundala.  Villages 
thus  designated4  (MaPkuncPl,  Uts:ikund:ll)  are  actually  situated  along  the  course  which  the 
Vitasta  at  present  follows  from  Shad'pur  to  the  Volur. 

10.  Kalhana  was  evidently  anxious  to  mark  with  all  possible  clearness  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  site  of  the  river-junction.  He  has  taken  care  to  let  us  know  in  detail 
of  the  sacred  buildings  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  confluence  before  and  after  Suyya’s 
regulation.  The  translation  of  the  couplet,  v.  99-100,  has  been  given  above  as  follows : — 

“  On  the  two  banks  of  the  original  (P)  confluence  there  stood  the  [temples  of  Visnu] 
Visnusvamin  and  Vainyasvdmin  situated  in  Phalapura  and  Parihasapura  [respectively] ;  whereas 
on  the  bank  of  the  present  [confluence]  which  has  got  to  the  vicinity  of  Sundarlbhavana,  [there 
stands  the  temple  of]  Visnu  Yogasdyin,  the  object  of  Suyya  's  worship.” 

The  temples  here  referred  to  are  not  otherwise  known,  and  we  have  to  rely  for  their 
identification  on  this  very  passage.  The  interpretation  of  the  latter  is  unfortunately  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  words  of  verse  99  as  found  in  our  two  MSS.  contain 
an  undoubted  corruption.  The  adhyapydstum  of  A,  gives  no  sense,  as  little  as  the  correction 
of  a  later  hand  in  that  codex,  adyapy0.  In  the  absence  of  something  better  I  had  adopted 
in  the  Ed.  the  conjectural  reading  of  the  Calcutta  and  Paris  Editors  adyapy0 ,  but  a  closer 
examination  of  the  text  shows  that  this  conjecture  is  untenable.  From  the  use  of  tu  with 
adyatanasya  in  the  next  verse,  it  follows  that  Kalhana  wants  to  refer  there  to  the  modern  con¬ 
fluence  in  contradistinction  from  the  earlier  one.  Hence  the  word  adya,  ‘  now,’  in  v.  99,  would  be 
meaningless ;  nor  could  it  be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  use  of  the  imperfect  verb  dstam. 

The  proper  emendation  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  reading  of  L,  abhyasyastavi.  The 
Aksaras  ^  and  ^  and  being  distinguished  in  S'arada  writing  only  by  a  slight  difference, 
the  restoration  of  the  correct  reading  ddyasydstaru  is  rendered  paheographically  very  easy. 
We  thus  get  the  proper  contrast  between  the  ‘  original  ’  {adya)  confluence  described  in  the  first 
verse  and  the  ‘  present  ’  ( adyatana )  one  in  the  next,  which  the  context  imperatively  requires. 

11.  In  our  discussion  above,  we  have  already  shown  that  the  temple  of  Vainyasmmin 
must  be  identified  with  the  extant  temple  ruin  at  Malikpur.  The  position  of  the  latter 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  indicated  in  v.  97  for  the  Vainyasvamin  shrine,  with  reference  to 
the  former  river-j  unction.  Kalhana,  v.  99,  speaks  of  this  temple  as  ‘  situated  in  Parihasa¬ 
pura,’  and  in  order  to  understand  this  description  we  must  refer  once  more  to  the  topography 
of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  Malikpur  ruin,  as  already  explained,  lies  on  the  narrow  neck  of  raised  ground  which 
separates  the  Trigam  swamp  from  the  east  end  of  the  Badrihel  Nala.  On  the  opposite  or 
southern  side  of  the  latter  rises  with  steep  banks  the  plateau  of  PaPspor,  the  ancient 
Parihasapura,  with  the  great  temple  ruins  described  in  Note  F,  iv.  194-204.5 


3  Soe  v.  103  sq.  and  note. 

4  Compare  note  v.  106. 

5  The  northern  group  of  these  temples 
(A,  B,*C  on  map)  lies  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
one  mile  to  the  S.  of  Malikpur.  As  their  ruins 
aro  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  remains 


at  Malikpur,  the  question  might  arise  whether 
we  ought  not  to  look  rather  among  them  for  the 
temple  of  Vainyasvamin.  My  reasons  against  the 
latter  view  are  briefly  the  following  : 

In  the  first  place,  I  soe  at  present  no  ground 
for  doubting  the  correctness  of  tlio  information 
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The  great  town  which  King  Lalitaditya  had  founded  there,  must  have  given  its  name  at 
an  early  date  to  the  surrounding  district.  We  find  the  term  Parihasapura  used  in  this 
extended  sense  in  S'riv.  iv.  352;  Fourth  Chronicle,  554,  and  subsequently  the  Pargana  of 
‘  Paraspur’  in  Abu-l-Fazl’s  list  of  territorial  divisions  of  Kasmir  ( Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  370).  The 
villages  around  the  Par-spor  Uclar  continued,  in  fact,  until  some  sixteen  years  ago  to  form  a 
separate  Pargana,  which  was  officially  known  by  the  name  of  Par-spor,  and  is  also  correctly 
shown  on  the  Survey  map. 

It  is  now  interesting  to  note  that  Malikpiir,  according  to  the  uniform  evidence  of  the 
villagers  and  small  local  officials  examined  by  me,  was  included  in  the  Par^spor  Pargana, 
whereas  already  Trigam  along  with  Shad1  pur  and  other  neighbouring  villages  belonged  to  the 
Pargana  known  as  Sairu-l-mawazi1  Pain.  In  view  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  old  terri¬ 
torial  limits  have  maintained  themselves  throughout  in  Kasmir  until  the  recent  changes  in  the 
administration,  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  location  of  Malikpiir  in  the  Pargana 
of  Par-spor  is  of  old  date.  If,  then,  the  Malikpiir  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  Vainyasvamin 
temple,  it  is  clear  that  Kalhana  was  justified  in  speaking  of  the  latter  as  1  situated  in 
Parihasapura.’ 

12.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  position  of  the  second  shrine  which  Kalhana 
mentions  by  the  side  of  the  former  confluence,  that  of  the  temple  of  Visnusvamin,  we  must 
return  once  more  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trigam.  As  the  Visnusvamin  temple  is  distinctly 
said  to  be  situated  in  Phalapura,  while  the  Vainyasvamin  shrine  opposite  to  it  lay  in  Pari¬ 
hasapura,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  look  for  the  former  on  the  Par'spor  plateau. 
Accepting  Malikpiir  as  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Vainyasvamin,  the  above  indication  must 
necessarily  lead  us  to  search  for  the  position  of  the  Visnusvamin  temple  on  that  strip  of  raised 
ground  which  stretches  to  the  S.W.  of  Trigam  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Trigam 
swamp. 

Proceeding  from  Gund-i  Khalil,  the  central  hamlet  of  Trigam,  in  the  above-marked 
direction  by  the  path  which  leads  towards  Divar,  we  pass  at  short  distances  two  old  sites, 
known  as  Kanetsuth  Masjid  and  Utar  Khav.  There  the  foundations  of  small  temples  can  still 
be  traced.  Going  further  in  the  same  direction  we  reach  a  narrow  neck  of  raised  ground  which 
projects  between  the  Trigam  swamp  and  the  little  lake  known  as  Udan  Sar.  Immediately 
below  it  to  the  south  is  the  embankment  of  the  Kanyesuth  stretching  across  the  Badrihel 
Nala,  as  described  above. 


given  to  me  as  regards  the  traditional  name  of 
the  Malikpur  ruin  (see  above,  para.  5). 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  shown 
in  Note  F,  all  the  chief  ruins  on  the  Par'spor 
plateau  must  belong  to  the  great  sacred  build¬ 
ings  which  Lalitaditya  constructed  there.  Now 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  ruined  mound  A, 
which  falls  nearest  to  the  old  place  of  junction, 
and  accordingly  would  liave  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  first  place  under  that  assumption,  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  ruins  of  Parihasa¬ 
pura.  If  this  had  been  the  Vainyasvamin 
temple,  we  could  scarcely  explain  why  the  latter 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  lengthy  account 
Kalhana  gives  in  iv.  194-214  of  the  numerous 
structures  erected  at  Parihasapura  by  Lalitaditya 
and  his  court. 

Thirdly,  attention  must  bo  paid  to  tho  fact 
that  the  position  of  tho  Parihasapura  ruins 
relative  to  the  old  river- junction  is  not  the  one 
which  we  should  expect  to  be  taken  up  for  a 
shrine  erected  in  honour  of  a  sacred  Siuh'iawn. 


And  that  tho  Vainyasvamin  temple  had  this 
character,  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which 
Kalhana  refers  to  it  in  v.  97  and  v.  99.  The 

spot  to  which  the  confluence  of  two  sacred 

streams  gives  special  sanctity,  and  which 

accordingly  figures  as  the  Tirtha  proper,  is  in 
the  case  of  Kasmir  ftatiigamas  invariably  located 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  streams.  This 
is  illustrated,  o.g.  by  the  position  of  the 

Tlrthas  of  Ciramocana  (i.  149),  S'arada  (Ma- 
dhumati  and  Krsnagaiiga  (i.  37),  Marisariigama 
(see  note  iii.  339-349),  etc.  In  tho  same  way  we 
find  at  tho  present  junction  of  Sindhu  and 
Vitasta  that  the  pilgrims  perform  their  ablu¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices  in  the  angle  of  the  two 
rivers,  i.e.  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta,  and 
not  on  the  side  of  Shad’pur. 

The  sumo  position  is  assigned  to  the  most 
sacred  of  Saingama  Tlrthas,  that  of  Prayaga  at 
Allahabad  ;  see  Constables  Hand  Atlas  of  India , 
id.  -14. 
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On  the  top  of  this  projecting  neck  I  found  scattered  a  quantity  of  large  carved  slabs  and 
architectural  fragments,  which  belonged  undoubtedly  to  some  ancient  building.  They  are 
found  chiefly  near  a  spot  where  the  outlines  of  a  square  enclosure  or  building  can  still  be 
partly  traced  in  the  form  of  foundation  walls.  This  spot,  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  used  as  a  Zi&rat  and  burying-ground,  is  now  known  to  the  villagers  as  Timbar  Shdhun 
Marguzar  (‘  the  cemetery  of  Timur  Shah  ’). 

It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  the  temple  of  Visnusvamin  stood  once  on  or  close  to 
this  spot.  The  position  corresponds  exactly  to  the  indications  furnished  by  Kalhana’s  words. 
On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Trigam  swamp,  which  represents  the  former  bed  of  the 
Sindhu  (see  above,  para.  6),  we  have  Malikpur  with  the  remains  of  the  Vainyasvamin  temple, 
the  direct  distance  between  the  two  sites  being  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
scattered  condition  of  the  remains  of  Timbar  Shahun  Marguzar  and  their  comparative 
insignificance  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  Kanyesuth  which,  as  already  stated,  is  constructed 
entirely  of  ancient  stone  materials,  lies  immediately  below  this  site.  It  is  evident  that  the 
latter,  which  of  all  the  ruined  sites  lies  nearest  to  the  Kanyesuth,  has  supplied  most,  if  not 
all,  the  sculptured  slabs,  etc.,  of  which  this  embankment  is  composed. 

13.  The  temple  of  Visnusvamin  was  according  to  Kalhana’s  words  situated  in  Phala¬ 
pura.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  similar  location  of  the  Vainya¬ 
svamin  shrine  in  Parihasapura,  that  Phalapura  is  probably  used  here  as  the  designation  of  a 
email  territorial  division.  Trigam  has,  as  already  explained,  always  been  counted  with  the 
riveraine  Pargana  of  Sairu-l-mawazi'  Pain  (map  ‘  Salimozapaieen  ’ ),  and  Phalapura  must 
hence  be  assumed  to  correspond  to  the  latter  tract  or  a  part  of  it. 

Phalapura  is  referred  to  in  iv.  184,  673,  apparently  as  a  town  or  village  founded  by 
Lalitaditya,  and  is  placed  by  the  gloss  on  the  second  passage,  ‘  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Parihasapura.’  This  is  very  likely  the  original  application  of  the  name.  Just  as  the  town  of 
Parihasapura  gave  its  name  to  the  Pargana  of  Par'spor,  so  also  the  name  of  Phalapura 
evidently  came  to  be  used  as  the  designation  for  a  small  district.  The  subsequent  creation  of 
a  larger  territorial  division  known  by  the  Persian  term  Suiru-l-maivdzi1 0  would  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  name  Phalapura.6 7 

14.  It  remains  now  for  us  only  to  examine  the  reference  which  Kalhana  makes  in 
v.  100,  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  such  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time.  We  have 
already  in  the  introductory  remarks  of  this  note  indicated  the  evidence  which  proves  that  the 
river-junction  which  Kalhana  knew,  has  remained  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  a  matter  of  minor  importance  that  the  locality  of  Sundaribhavana  which 
Kalhana  names  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  junction,  can  no  longer  be  identified.  The 
place  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  in  that  neighbourhood  a 
local  name  which  might  be  derived  from  it. 

The  temple  of  Visnu  Yoga^ayin,  which  our  verse  mentions  as  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
new  junction  and  evidently  as  a  foundation  of  Suyya,  is  also  otherwise  unknown.  But  its 
site  is,  perhaps,  indicated  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  found  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vitasta,  a  little  below  its  actual  junction  with  the  Sind  and  close  to  the  park  known  as 
Naran  Baglj.  These  remains  have,  during  the  late  Maharaja’s  reign,  been  built  up  into  a 


6  Compare  regarding  the  origin  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  term  Aln-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  367. 

7  Troyer  and  Lassen  (iii.  p.  1002)  evidently- 
following  Wilson,  History,  p.  63  note,  identify 
Phalapura  with  Shahabuddlnpur  or  Sha.d'pur. 
But  the  passage  of  the  Ain-i  Akbari  to  which 
they  refer  (ii.  p.  364),  merely  mentions  Shaha- 
buddinpur  as  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bihat  (Vitasta)  and  Sind  Rivers. 


The  modern  village  Palfpur,  about  three  miles 
below  S'rlnagar  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta, 
which  Wilson  in  his  note  on  Moorcroft’s  Travels, 
ii.  p.  219,  took  for  Phalapura,  cannot  be 
thought  of  in  this  connection.  It  lies  too  high 
up  the  river,  and  its  name  is  clearly  derived 
from  Pdla,  a  Kram  name  widely  spread  among 
Kasmiri  Muhammadans  ;  see  Lawrence,  Valley, 
p.  307. 
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solid  platform  to  form  the  base  of  a  new  temple  which  Pandit  Rajakak  Dar,  of  S'rinagar, 
intended  to  erect  here.  Judging,  from  the  character  of  the  ornaments  displayed  on  many  of 
the  slabs,  these  materials  could  well  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Avantivarman’s  time. 

The  Purohitas  of  the  neighbouring  Gayatirtha  know  nothing  of  the  origin  or  name  of 
this  temple,  but  had  heard  by  tradition  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Visnu. 

15.  The  spot  which  is  actually  held  to  mark  the  Tirtha,  and  where  accordingly  the 
ablutions  and  sacrifices  take  place,  lies  about  200  yards  from  the  remains  described,  at  the 
very  angle  formed  by  the  uniting  rivers.  Opposite  to  this  point  there  rises  in  the  bed  of  the 
Vitasta  a  small  island  built  of  solid  masonry.  On  it  stands  an  old  Cinar  tree,  and  under  the 
branches  of  the  latter  are  placed  a  large  Lihga  and  a  few  old  sculptures.8  The  Tirtha  to  which 
this  little  island  belongs  is  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims  at  certain  Parvans  throughout 
the  year,  and  is  now  known  through  the  whole  of  Kasmir  by  the  name  of  Praydga.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  how  this  name  came  to  be  attached  to  this  particular  Tirtha. 

The  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu  Rivers  has,  as  the  Samgama  of  the  two 
chief  rivers  of  Kasmir,  enjoyed  great  sanctity  evidently  since  early  days.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  character  of  an  important  Tirtha  by  the  Nilamata,  vv.  297  and  1076.  The  first  passage 
(Gahgd  Sindhus  tu  vijneyd  Vitasta  Yamuna  tatkd  i  sa  Praydgasamo  desas  tayor  yatra  tu 
samgamah)  identifies  the  Sindhu  River  with  the  Gahga,9  and  the  Vitasta  with  the  Yamuna.  In 
accordance  with  this  identification  the  term  Praydga,  which  applies  to  the  confluence  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Indian  plains,  near  Allahabad,  has  been  transferred  to  the  junction  at 
Shad'pur.  The  old  Cinar  on  the  above  described  little  island  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
famous  Ficus  Indica  tree  of  the  real  Prayaga  (see  iii.  430). 

The  only  text  in  which  the  name  Prayaga  is  actually  given  to  the  Shad'pur  junction,  is 
the  Vitastamahatmya,  xxi.  74.  The  recent  date  of  this  composition,  or  at  least  of  its  extant 
redaction,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  modern  form  of  many  of  the  local  names  found  in  it, 
e.g.  the  name  & uraddpura  (!)  given  to  Shad'pur  itself. 

The  passages,  vi.  306  and  vii.  214,  in  which  Kalhana  mentions  the  erection  of  shrines; 
Mathas,  and  other  sacred  buildings  at  the  junction  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu  by  Queen 
Didda  and  King  Ananta,  must,  of  course,  refer  already  to  the  new  junction  created  by  Suyya. 
A  pilgrimage  to  it  is  alluded  to  in  viii.  3119.  Also  Maiikha  in  his  description  of  Kasmir, 
S'nkanfhacarita,  iii.  20,  does  not  fail  to  advert  to  this  Sanigama  as  a  spot  dear  to  S'iva. 
General  references  to  the  locality  are  found,  lldjat.  vii.  909,  1595;  viii.  506  ;  S’riv.  i.  441. 

[It  is  curious  to  note  that  also  the  Tirtha  of  the  real  Prayaga  near  Allahabad  has  quite 
recently  been  shifted  by  an  artificial  change  of  the  confluence  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna.  I 
take  the  following  from  the  Pioneer  of  January  27th,  1898  : — 

“  Any  apprehensions  which  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  acceptableness  to  the  Magh 
Mela  pilgrims  of  the  artificial  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  recently  constructed 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government,  have  been  entirely  dispelled  by  the  event.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  purpose  in  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Jumna  was,  by 
establishing  a  temporary  confluence  four  miles  nearer  to  Allahabad  than  the  natural  confluence, 
to  facilitate  the  otherwise  impracticable  task  of  supplying  filtered  water  from  the  municipal 
reservoirs  to  the  huge  assembly  which  gathers  every  year  on  the  apex  of  shifting  sand  formed 
by  the  two  rivers.  So  far  from  rejecting  this  artificial  confluence,  the  pilgrims  have  utilized  it 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  natural  confluence  ;  and  although  on  the  great  day  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse  the  immense  throng  of  bathers  proved  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  limited  capacity  of 


8  Compare  for  a  description  of  the  Prayaga 
island  at  Shad'pur,  Hugf.l,  Kaschmir,  i.  p.  331 ; 
Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  pp.  96,  146;  Ince,  Handbook, 
p.  207. — The  Cinar  tree  of  the  island,  according 
to  a  popular  legend,  does  not  grow  in  size  or 


decay  ;  comp.  Tlrthas.,  also  the  Rev.  Hinton- 
Knowles’  Dictionary  of  Kashmiri  Proverbs, 
p.  173. 

9  Compare  regarding  this  identification,  which 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Kalhana,  note  i.  57. 
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the  work,  the  surplus  thousands  overflowed  peaceably  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
east  and  west  of  the  canal,  content  to  perform  their  ceremonial  ablutions  in  sight  of,  if  not  in 
contact  with,  the  actual  mingling  of  the  two  waters.  Thus  a,  difficult  measure  has  been 
successfully  carried  through ;  and  the  action  of  the  Government,  which  might  ignorantly  or 
mischievously  have  been  misinterpreted,  has  been  recognized  as  a  benefaction.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  pious  visitors  of  the  Kasmir  ‘  Prayaga  ’  must  have  acquiesced  with 
equal  ease  in  the  transfer  of  their  Tirtha  consequent  on  Stiyya’s  regulation.] 


NOTE  J.— v.  152-155. 

THE  S'AHI  OF  UDABHANDA, 

1.  The  historical  data  furnished  bj  this  interesting  passage  together  with  other  available 
information  regarding  the  S'ahi  dynasty  have  been  fully  discussed  by  me  in  my  paper  Zur 
Geschichte  der  Cdkis  von  Kabul,  contributed  to  the  ‘  Festgruss  an  Rudolf  von  Roth.  Zum 
Doctor-Jubilaeum  24.  August  1893,  von  seinen  Freunden  und  Schiilern,’  Stuttgart  (Kohl- 
lmmmer),  pp.  198-206. 

I  have  shown  there  that  the  rulers,  which  in  Kalhana’s  narrative  figure  as  the  S'ahis  of 
Udabhandapura,  belong  to  the  ‘Hindu  Shahiya  dynasty’  which  we  know  from  a  famous 
passage  in  Alberuni’s  India  (ii.  p.  13)  to  have  ruled  the  Kabul  Valley  and  Gandhara  previous  to 
the  conquest  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazna.  According  to  Alberuni’s  account  this  dynasty  succeeded 
to  the  ‘Turkish  Shdhiyas,'  who  were  traditionally  believed  to  have  ruled  over  the  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Kabul  for  sixty  generations.  The  last  king  of  this  race,  Lagaturman,  was  deposed 
by  his  Brahman  Wazir  who,  having  risen  to  great  power  and  influence,  seized  the  royal  throne 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  Hindu  Shahiya  dynasty. 

2.  In  this  usurper  who,  in  the  extant  text  of  Alberuni  is  called  Kallar,  we  have  in  all 
probability  to  recognize  the  Lalliya  S'ahi  of  the  Rajataraugini.  Kalhana  subsequently, 
v.  233,  mentions  Lalliya  as  the  father  of  Kamalulca.  The  latter  prince  is  certainly  identical 
with  the  Kamalil  who,  in  Alberuni’s  genealogy  of  the  Hindu  Shahiyas,  appears  as  the  ruler 
next  but  one  after  ‘  Kallar.’  The  ‘  S'fihi,’  whom  Kalhana  mentions  in  the  last-named  passage, 
without  giving  his  name,  as  Kamaluka’s  predecessor,  is  probably  the  Sdmand  (Samanta)  who 
in  Alberuni’s  list  follows  immediately  after  Kallar. 

The  description  which  the  Chronicle  gives  of  Lalliya  S'filii’s  great  power  and  repute, 
agrees  singularly  with  what  Alberuni  has  to  tell  us  of  the  energetic  founder  of  the  Hindu 
Shahiya  dynasty.  The  proposed  identification  of  ‘  Kallar  ’  with  Lalliya  finds  further  support 
in  the  convincing  conjecture  by  which  Prof.  Ch.  Seybold,  in  his  remarks  on  the  above 
quoted  paper  (7m  llhluu's  Indica,  Z.D.M.G.,  xlviii.  p.  700),  has  explained  the  apparent  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  names.  Prof.  Seybold  sees  in  the  form  of  the  single  MS.  which  has  preserved 
for  us  the  text  of  the  Indica,  a  misread  I)  or  (i.e.  Lalliya),  and  accounts  for  such  a  corruption 
by  well-known  paheograpliic  peculiarities  of  Arabic  manuscripts. 

[At  the  time  of  sending  this  note  to  the  press,  I  notice  that  the  above  identification  of 
‘  Kallar’  and  Lalliya  had  suggested  itself  already  to  General  Cunningham  ;  see  Archseol.  Survey 
Report s,  v.  p.  83.] 

3.  Beside's  Kamaluka  and  the  nameless  S'ahi,  the  Chronicle  mentions  of  Lalliya’s  suc¬ 
cessors  BhIwa  S'ahi,  of  Udabhandapura,  vi.  178,  vii.  1081,  the  grandfather  of  Queen  Didda, 
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and  Trilocanapala  S'ahi,  vii.  47-69.  Under  the  last-named  prince  (t  a.d.  1021/2,  according  to 
Alberuni),  the  S'ahi  kingdom  finally  succumbed  to  the  Turuskas,  i.e.  the  Muhammadan 
invaders  from  the  west,  whoso  advance  on  India  it  had  barred  for  centuries.  Kalhana,  as 
already  Alberuni  before  him,  has  duly  recorded  the  deep  impression  which  this  memorable  event 
had  made  on  contemporaries.1 

The  families  of  the  S'ahis  and  their  fame  long  survived  that  catastrophe,  which  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Samgramadeva  of  Kasmir.  Under  the  latter’s  successor,  Anantadeva,  we  find 
several  scions  of  that  house,  designated  as  S'  dhiputrdh  or  S' dhivamsaja  rdjaputrdh ,  in  positions 
of  great  honour  and  power  at  the  Kasmir  court,  comp.  vii.  144  sqq.,  178,  274.  Among  the 
wives  of  King  Harsa  there  were  Vasantalekha  and  other  S'ahi  princesses;  vii.  956,  1470. 

When  Harsa  succumbed  to  his  rebel  foes  (a.d,  1101)  these  royal  ladies  worthily  maintained 
the  fame  of  their  race  for  valour  and  courage.  They  set  fire  to  the  stormed  palace  and  found  a 
heroic  death  in  its  flames  (vii.  1550-1571).  Kalhana  also  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  great 
repute  enjoyed  in  his  own  time  by  the  numerous  Ksattriya  clan  which  claimed  descent  from 
the  S'ahi  race,  viii.  3230. 

4.  Udabhandapura,  the  residence  of  the  S'ahi  kings,  has  been  identified  by  me  in  the 
above  quoted  paper,  with  the  ancient  capital  of  Gandhara,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Alberuni  under  the  name  of  Wcdliand  (India,  i.  pp.  206,  259,  317).  Its  position  is  marked  by 
the  modern  village  of  Und  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Attock. 

Udabhandapura  is  referred  to  by  Kalhana  in  two  passages  besides  our  own,  viz.  v.  232 ; 
vii.  1081.  In  both  these  the  name  had  been  rendered  unrecognizable  by  erroneous  readings  of 
the  former  editions  (C.  has  taddhhdnddjmre  and  tadahhundapure  !),  and  verse  v.  153  was 
altogether  missing  in  them.  Udabhandapura  is  also  mentioned  in  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle,  372, 
where  we  read  of  its  capture  by  Sultan  Shahabu-d-din  of  Kasmir  (circ.  1354-1373).  Govinda- 
khana,  the  lord  of  Udabhandapura,  is  in  the  same  passage,  374  sq.,  distinctly  spoken  of  as  the 
ruler  of  the  Indus-region  (Sindhvpa)  and  Gandhara. 

Alberuni,  i.  pp.  206,  259,  accurately  describes  Waihand  as  the  capital  of  Qandhar,  i.e. 
Gandhara,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  and  above  its  junction  with  the  Kabul  Biver  at 
Attock.  It  was  the  last  foothold  which  the  S'ahis  retained  across  the  Indus.  The  hard- 
contested  ‘battle  which  opened  for  Mahmud  the  road  to  the  Panjab,  was  fought  before 
Waihand  (probably  a.d.  1009;  comp.  Elliot,  llid ory  of  India,  ii.  pp.  33,  440  sq.). 

5.  The  correct  identification  of  the  site  of  Waihand  with  that  of  the  modern  village  Und 
(also  written  as  Hund,  Ohind,  Uhand,  etc.)  was  apparently  first  made  by  V.  de  St. -Martin, 
Memoir e  analytique  (1858),  p.  61.  He,  too,  was  the  first  to  recognize  in  the  Waihand  of  Albe- 
runi’s  time  the  great  and  rich  city  of  U-to-kia-han-ch'a,  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  had  visited  in 
Gandhara  nearly  four  hundred  years  earlier.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  describes  correctly  its 
position  as  bordered  on  the  south  1  by  the  River  Sindh’  (Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  114),  and  his  biography 
informs  us  that  ‘  the  king  of  Kapisa  (i.e.  Kabul)  formerly  dwelt  in  U-to-kia-han-cli’a  ’  (life,  p.  192). 

A  detailed  account  of  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Und  has  been  given  by  General 
Cunningham,  who  evidently  had  arrived  independently  at  the  same  identification,  in  Anc. 
Geogr.,  pp.  52  sqq.3  His  description  of  the  numerous  old  remains  built  up  in  the  ruined  houses 
of  the  place  I  found  fully  confirmed  on  a  visit  I  paid  to  Und  in  December,  1891. 


1  See  note  vii.  47-69. 

2  The  antiquarian  remains  of  Und  were  noticed 

already  by  General  Court,  one  of  Eanjit  Singh’s 
French  officers  ;  see  v.  p.  395. 

The  marble  slabs  with  Sanskrit  inscriptions 
in  S'arada  characters  were  removed  from  there 
by  Sir  Alex.  Burnes  in  1837  (see  his  Cabool, 

VOL.  II. 


p.  120).  They  are  now  in  tho  Imperial  Museum, 
Calcutta. 

A  much-defaced  fragment  bearing  a  few 
nearly  illegible  lines  in  the  samo  characters  was 
picked  up  by  me  from  the  wall  of  a  ruined 
mosque  and  deposited  in  the  Lahore  Museum, 
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Gen.  Cunningham,  loc.  cit.,  has  also  made  reference  to  the  varying  forms  Und  (Oond), 
JIund  (Hoond),  Ohind,  Hend,  by  which  the  name  of  this  old  site  has  been  rendered  by  modern 
authors  and  cartographers.  The  name,  as  I  heard  it,  was  pronounced  Und  by  those  inhabitants 
whose  mother-tongue  is  Western  Panjabi  (Hindki).  In  the  mouth  of  the  Pathan  land-owners 
who  speak  Pushtu,  it  sounded  like  Hind.  In  the  first-named  form  Und  we  can  trace,  I  believe, 
the  direct  phonetic  derivation  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  as  recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsiang. 

6.  U-to-kia-han-ch’a  has  been  retranscribed  by  Stan.  Julien  first  as  *Utakhdnda  and  subse¬ 
quently  as  *U ikikhdnda?  If  we,  however,  turn  to  a  later  publication  of  the  great  Sinologist, 
his  Methode  pour  dichiffrer,  etc.,  we  find  that  the  phonetic  values  established  there  for  the 
characters,  which  compose  the  Chinese  rendering  of  the  name,  distinctly  point  to  an  original 
form  *  Udakahdnda} 

In  Udakahdnda  it  is  easy  to  recognize  a  half-sanskritized  Apabhramsa  form  of  the  name 
presented  to  us  in  its  quasi-classical  garb  by  Kalhana’s  ‘  Town  of  Udabhanda’  ( Udabhandapura ). 
The  Skr.  named  Udabhanda,  literally  meaning  ‘  water-pot,’  shows  U da  as  the  first  member  of 
the  compound  instead  of  Udaka,  as  required  by  the  rule  of  Sanskrit  grammar  (see  Panini,  vi.  3, 
57  :  udakasyodah  samjnaydm).  Against  this  the  semi-Tatsama  form  recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsiang 
has  the  fuller  stem  Udaka  in  the  first  part  and  handa  for  Skr.  blidnda  in  the  second  with  the 
regular  Prakrit  change  of  medial  bh  >  h. 

From  Udakaharpda  we  arrive  at  the  form  Waihand  through  a  series  of  phonetic  changes 
which  are  well  known  to  the  phonology  of  Apabhramsa  and  the  modern  Indo-Aryan  Verna¬ 
culars.  These  stages  may  be  represented  as  follows  *Udakahanda  >ll*U ayahand  >b  Uay(a)- 
hand  >  c  *Uuihand  (Alberiini’s  Waihand).3 4 5  The  further  contraction  into  the  modern  Und  pro¬ 
bably  proceeded  through  forms  like  *  Uhand  and  *  Uhund  which  would  account  for  the  varying 
spelling  of  the  name  by  earlier  travellers. 

7.  The  description  which  Kalhana  gives  in  v.  152  of  Lalliya  S'ahi’s  position  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  Darads  on  the  north  and  the  Turuska  power  on  the  south,  is  fairly  accurate. 
We  know  from  the  Chinese  Annals  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Udyana  or  the 
modern  Swat  with  the  neighbouring  hill-regions  was  united  with  Gandhara  under  the  rule  of 
‘  the  king  of  Ki-pin,’  who  belonged  in  all  probability  to  the  dynasty  of  the  ‘  Turkish 
Shahiyas  ’  of  Kabul  (see  Messrs.  Levi  and  Chavannes,  L'ltineraire  d' Ou-k'ony,  in  Journal  asiat., 
1895,  vi.  p.  349).  If  the  dominions  of  Lalliya  S'ahi  extended  equally  far  to  the  north,  they  must 
have  bordered  on  the  territories  held  to  this  day  by  the  Dard  tribes  inhabiting  the  Kohistan 
on  the  Upper  Indus,  Cilas  and  Citral. 

By  the  Turuskas  undoubtedly  the  Muhammadans  are  meant  (comp.  viii.  51  sqq.).  These 


3  Vie  de  Hiouen-thsang ,  p.  264 ;  Memoires  sur  les 
contrees  occidentales,  ii.  p.  521. 

4  The  characters  kia  and  ban  are  shown  under 
Nos,  582  and  330  of  Julien’s  list  as  regular  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Sanskrit  Aksaras  ka  -and  him 
(han),  respectively.  From  the  fact  that  the 
characters  kia  +  han  do  not  appear  in  the  list  as 
expressing  Skr.  khan,  it  appears  that  Julien  him¬ 
self  had  abandoned  subsequently  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  *  Udakluinda. 

For  U  (No.  1313)  and  tch'a  (No.  1760)  the 
values  of  initial  u  and  of  final  da,  respectively, 
are  fully  confirmed  by  the  classified  list  of  Julien’s 
work.  To  (No.  2058),  it  is  true,  figures  in  the  list 
only  as  the  equivalent  of  Skr.  da.  But  that 
this  character  could  equally  well  be  employed  for 
the  rendering  of  Skr.  da,  may  be  safely  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  fact  that  other  characters  of  the 
came  phonetic  value  are  used  indifferently  as  re¬ 


presentatives  of  the  Skr.  syllables  da  and  da,  ta 
and  ta ;  comp.  Methode,  Nos.  2060-61,  2065—67, 
2026^27,  etc. 

5  The  stress-accent  which  is  an  important  factor 
in  this  process  of  phonetic  conversion,  has  been 
restored  in  these  forms  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  set  forth  by  Prof.  Jacobi,  Z.D.M.G.,  xlvii. 
pp.  574  sqq.,  and  Dr.  Grierson,  On  the  Phonology 
of  the  Modern  Indo-Aryan  Vernaculars,  Z.B.M.Q., 
xlix.  pp.  395  sqq. 

The  evidence  for  the  several  phonetic  changes 
here  assumed  will  be  found  in  the  last-named 
essay  and  Beames,  Comparative  Grammar  of 
Modern  Aryan  languages.  Compare  for  a  Beames, 
i.  p.  202 ;  Grierson  §  37, 1) ;  b  Grierson  §  37,  8 ; 
c  Grierson  §  11. — I  indicate  by  U  the  vowel- 
sound  u  as  an  initial  in  consonantal  function  ; 
comp.  BUugmann,  Grundriss  der  Vergleichenden 
Grammatik,  §  18. 
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had  obtained  possession  of  Kabul  in  a.d.  871,  under  the  Saffaride  Ya'qub  b.  al-Layt;(REiNAUD, 
Memoire,  p.  209),  and  must  thus  have  been  menacing  the  remainder  of  the  S'ahi  dominion 
in  the  Kabul  Valley  directly  from  the  west.  But  for  over  two  centuries  earlier  the  Arabs  had 
warred  against  the  Turkish  predecessors  of  Lalliya  S'ahi  from  Sijistan  and  Ar-Rukhaj 
(Arachosia,  Qandahar)  in  the  south-west  which  had  fallen  early  a  prey  to  their  invasion.6 
Hence  the  reference  of  Kalhana  or  his  source  to  the  ‘  Turuskas’  in  the  south  was  not  far  from 
the  truth. 

The  words  in  which  Kalhapa,  v.  155,  speaks  of  the  relations  between  S'amkaravarman  and 
Lalliya  seem  intentionally  obscure.  We  may,  however,  infer  from  these  guarded  expressions 
that  the  expedition  of  the  Kasmir  ruler  was  in  this  direction  not  attended  by  any  marked 
results, 


NOTE  K— vi.  137. 

THE  SKANDABHAVANA  VIHARA. 

1.  The  Skandabhavana  Vihara  has  left  its  name  to  Khandabavan,  a  quarter  of 
S'rinagar,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  the  Nau  Kadal  or  Sixth  Bridge, 
and  the  ‘Idgah  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  city.  Khand“bavan  is  the  regular  phonetic 
derivative  in  Ks.  of  Skr.  Skandabhavana ,  a  name  which  in  its  formation  corresponds 
exactly  to  other  Vihara  names  found  in  the  Chronicle,  such  as  Amrtabhavana,  Indradevibha- 
vana,  Anahgabhavana,  Monikabhavana ?  Skanda  in  the  first  part  stands  for  Skandagupta,  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  Vihara  (iii.  380),  abbreviated  bhimavat,  as  so  frequently  in  designa¬ 
tions  of  sacred  buildings.1 2  The  designation  of  a  whole  city  quarter  by  the  name  of  a 
narticular  religious  building,  is  exemplified  in  S'rinagar  by  modern  Mahalla  names  like  Didamar 
yDiddamatha),  Brad’mar  (Bhattarakamatha),  Sud“nnar  (Samudramatha).3 

Skandabhavana  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1442  as  the  place  where  Sussala’s  queens  burned 
themselves  when  the  rebels  hovering  round  the  city  made  the  usual  burning-ground  at 
Maksikasvamin  :  May^sum  unsafe.  I  conclude  from  this  that  there  must  have  been 
already  in  old  times  ample  open  space  near  Skandabhavana.  At  present,  as  the  map  shows, 
there  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  waste  ground  both  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  of  Khand“bavan. 
It  is  used  largely  for  Muhammadan  burying  places.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  passages  of  S'riv.  iv.  123,  628,  which  mention  Skandabhavana  as  a  camping 
ground  of  armed  forces  during  the  troubled  times  of  Muhammad  Shah’s  first  reign 
(a.d.  1484-86). 

2.  The  position  of  the  Vihara  of  Skandabhavana  can  be  fixed  with  great  probability  at 
a  spot  situated  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Khandabavan  Mahalla,  which  Brahman  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  quarters  knows  to  this  day  as  a  sacred  site  by  the  name  of 
‘  Skandabavan.’  This  place,  which  is  marked  by  the  entry  Skandabhavana  on  the  map,  was 
first  visited  by  me  in  August,  1891.  It  is  reached  by  following  the  Bazar  road  to  the  north  of 
the  Nau  Kadal  for  about  250  yards.  At  this  point  there  stands  on  the  left  of  the  road 

6  Compare  the  Muhammadan  historians  quoted  by  Elliot,  History,  ii.  pp.  413  sqq. ;  Reinaud, 

Memoire,  pp.  172  sqq. 


1  See  iii.  9,  13;  iv.  3;  iii.  356;  comparo  my  3  Compare  notes  vi.  240,  300,  and  for  Sam- 

Notes  on  Oa-’k'ony,  pp.  4,  9.  udrdmalha>  SuuNrmar,  Jonar.  Ill,  S'riv.  iv.  121, 

2  Comparo  Notes  on  Ou-lc'otuj,  p.  5.  169,  290. 
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the  Z  in  rat  of  Mullah  Muhammad  Basur.  It  contains  within  a  walled  enclosure,  partly  built 
of  old  carved  stones,  a  number  of  tombs,  for  the  construction  of  which  also  materials  from 
some  Hindu  structure  seem  to  have  been  utilized. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  enclosure  on  the  west  is  a  waste  piece  of  ground  surrounded 
by  a  mud  wall.  In  its  centre  rises  a  mound  now  about  12  feet  high  with  traces  of  a  square 
stone  wall  enclosing  its  base.  The  mound,  as  far  as  a  superficial  examination  could  show, 
consists  of  earth  mixed  with  fragments  of  bricks.  The  wall  or  basement  at  its  foot  which  can 
best  be  traced  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  seems  to  have  formed  a  square  of  about  38  feet. 
Close  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  this  square  there  is  a  hollow  in  the  ground  about  10  feet 
square  which  clearly  marks  the  place  of  an  old  well  or  tank.  And  not  far  from  the  latter  is  a 
small  circular  well  dug  by  the  Mullah  of  the  Ziarat  some  ten  years  before  my  visit. 

3.  The  old  Brahman  shopkeepers  residing  in  the  vicinity  whom  I  examined,  gave 
interesting  information  regarding  the  traditions  attaching  to  the  site.  It  is  popularly  held  to 
be  the  place  of  ‘Skandabnvan  ’  (Skandabhavana),  a  temple  of  Kumara  or  Skanda,  which  was 
adjoined  by  a  spring  or  Naga.  The  latter  flowed  in  old  times  in  the  hollow  already  noticed. 
Its  water  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  Mar  canal  at  a  place  known  as  Tarabal,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  site.  The  Naga,  however,  has  not  been  actually  seen  within  living 
memory. 

Ram  Cand  Risi,  son  of  Sahibram,  an  intelligent  old  Brahman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
remembered  distinctly  that  when  he  was  a  child,  a  relative  of  his,  Govardhan  Das  Yazid,  who 
was  then  of  very  advanced  age,  used  to  come  daily  to  this  spot  to  do  his  Puja.  On  Saturdays 
in  particular  he  used  to  make  small  offerings  to  Kumara  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mulberry 
tree  growing  there.  This  tree  was  cut  down  in  the  time  of  the  Governor  Shaikh  Ghulain 
Muhi-ud-din  (a.d.  1842-4*5),  by  the  Mullah  of  the  Ziarat  when,  as  the  pious  tradition  holds,  blood 
flowed  from  the  trunk.  Govardhan  Das  and  others  at  that  time  used  to  light  lamps  on 
Parvan  days  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  as  is  the  custom  in  temples  and  before  divine  images. 

4.  From  the  statements  here  reproduced  it  is  clear  that  the  site  of  Skandabhavana 
was  still  within  recent  memory  an  object  of  sanctity  and  actual  worship.  That  this  worship, 
owing  evidently  to  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  name  (Skanda  being  taken  for  the  name  of 
Kumara),  was  addressed  to  a  deity  which  had  no  relation  to  the  original  character  of  the 
shrine,  is  only  an  illustration  of  that  curious  course  of  adaptation  by  which  popular  local 
worship  maintains  itself  through  all  religious  and  political  changes.  We  have  other  evidence 
of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Muhammadan  shrine  close  by.  Its  existence  is  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  due  to  the  fact  that  the  site  continued  to  attract  local  worshippers,  even  after  their 
conversion  to  the  true  faith.4 


NOTE  L.-viii.  2492. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  S'lRAHS'ILA. 

1.  The  hill  stronghold  of  S'irahsila  which  formed  the  scene  of  the  memorable  siege 
and  the  subsequent  events  related  in  viii.  2492-2709,  was  identified  by  me  in  September, 
1892,  on  occasion  of  the  tour  undertaken  in  search  of  the  S' dr  adu  Tirtha.  A  brief  account  of 

4  Muhammadan  saints  are  worshipped  near  svamin);  iii.  350  (Pravaresvara)  ;  iii.  352  (Bhi- 
the  sites  of  most  Kasmlr  Tirthas  ;  compare,  e.g.  masvamiganesa),  etc. 
notes  vi.  178  (Bklinakesava)  ;  iii.  453  (Ran- 


viii.  2492.] 
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this  identification  was  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London,  and  in 
a  note  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna.1 

The  indications  furnished  by  Kalhana’s  account  of  the  above  siege  had  clearly  shown 
me  that  the  castle  of  the  Damara  Alariikaracakra,  in  which  Lothana  and  the  other  rebel 
princes  had  taken  refuge,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  shrine  of  S'arada, 
and  like  the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the  Kisangahga  River.2  When,  accordingly,  I  had  found 
S'arada’s  temple  at  S'ardi  as  described  above  in  Note  B  (i.  37),  I  lost  no  time  in  making  inquiries 
regarding  a  possible  site  in  the  neighbourhood  where  to  locate  the  stronghold.  The  fact  that 
Kalhana  nowhere  mentions  the  crossing  of  the  river  on  the  way  between  the  Tirtlia  and  the 
castle,  suggested  from  the  first  that  the  latter  was  situated  on  the  same,  i.e.  the  left  river- 
bank.  It  was  further  clear  that  S'irahsilakotta  could  not  be  looked  for  higher  up  the  river, 
because  the  valley,  as  stated  in  Note  R,3  contracts  immediately  above  S'ardi  into  an  almost 
impassable  gorge  where  the  siege  operations  described  in  the  Chronicle  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place.  There  remained  thus  the  left  bank  of  the  Kisangahga  below  S'ardi  as  the 
direction  plainly  marked  for  the  search. 

2.  Of  rocky  ridges  rising  precipitously  above  the  river-bed,  such  as  would  answer  the 
description  of  Kalhana’s  narrative,4  the  people  of  S'ardi  seemed  to  know  only  one  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  was  the  ‘  hill  of  Ganesa  ’  or  Ganes  Ghdti,  which  is  visited  by  the 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  S'arada,5  and  which  I  had  already  noticed  the  previous  day  from  the 
opposite  bank.  One  of  the  villagers  added  that  he  remembered  having  seen  traces  of  an  old 
wall  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  I  set  out  accordingly  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at 
S'ardi  down  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  After  passing  the  cultivated  plateau  on  which  the 
modern  fort  of  S'ardi  and  some  wooden  barracks  are  situated,  I  continued  my  march  for  about 
two  miles  along  an  easy  road  by  the  hillside.  Where  the  open  ground  between  the  latter  and 
the  river  widens  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  are  some  fields  which  stretch  on  the  west  to  the 
side  of  a  rivulet,  descending  from  the  range  to  the  south  (marked  on  the  map  close  to  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name  S'irahsTla). 

Above  this  rivulet  on  the  west  rise  the  cliffs  of  the  Ganes  Gkdfi  ridge,  in  some  places 
almost  perpendicularly,  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet.  A  path  leads  first  a  little  way  up 
the  cool  gorge  of  the  rivulet,  then  along  the  practicable  face  of  the  cliffs  to  the  ‘  head  of 
Ganesa.’  On  the  face  of  grey  lime  rock,  about  fifty  feet  high,  nature  has  formed  a  long 
projecting  nose  which  curiously  resembles  the  head  of  an  elephant  with  the  trunk  hanging 
down.  The  rock  is  covered  in  this  place  with  the  orthodox  daub  of  red  paint.  This  shows 
plainly  where  pious  tradition  places  the  head  of  the  elephant-faced  god,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  hill.  The  path  then  ascends  very  steeply  the  ridge  in  the  direction  towards 
the  river,  and  reaches  the  summit  of  the  ridge  at  its  rocky  northern  extremity  high  above  the 
tossing  stream.  This  northern  end  of  the  ridge  occupies  exactly  the  point  where  the  Kisan¬ 
gahga  in  a  sharp  bend  turns  from  a  course  E.  to  W.  to  oneN.  to  S.,  as  seen  on  the  map.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  this  deflection  in  the  river’s  course. 

3.  The  ridge  presents  to  the  N.  towards  the  river,  a  narrow  face  of  precipitous  and 
unscalable  rocks  on  which  only  a  few  fir  trees  have  managed  to  secure  a  footing.  Examin¬ 
ing  this  face  on  the  following  day  from  the  opposite  (right)  bank  of  the  river,  I  could  see  the 
rocks  rising  straight  out  of  the  deep  bed  which  the  rapid  current  of  the  stream  has  cut  itself 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  Some  of  these  rocks  are  overhanging  the  river,  and  all  along  this 
face  of  the  ridge  there  are  spots  where  an  attempt  at  descent  might  land  even  a  trained 

1  See  Academy,  1893,  Nov.  24.  3  See  Note  B  (i.  37). 

See  Anzeiger  dcr  phil-hist.  Classe,  Vienna  4  Compare  viii.  2528,  2564,  and  in  particular  the 
Academy,  1892,  No.  xxvii.  description  of  Bhoja’s  attempted  escape,  2583  sqq, 

2  viii.  2556,  2706  sqq.  6  See  Note  B  (i.  37),  §  6. 
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mountaineer  in  a  dangerous  situation.  The  ridge  rises  about  300  feet  above  the  river  and  its 
foot  where  it  is  washed  by  the  water,  is  about  250  yards  broad. 

The  narrow  fir-covered  summit  of  the  ridge  runs  first  fromN.E.  to  S.W.,  ascending  very 
gradually.  Following  the  path  which  keeps  the  same  direction,  I  came  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  yards  from  the  northern  end  upon  unmistakable  remains  of  an  old  wall  stretching 
across  the  back  of  the  ridge.  For  about  sixty  feet  to  the  east  of  the  path,  the  wall  can  still 
clearly  be  traced  amid  the  luxuriant  forest  vegetation  which  now  covers  the  ridge  wherever 
its  surface  does  not  show  the  bare  rock.  The  wall,  which  rises  in  parts  still  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  is  over  seven  feet  broad,  and  consists  of  well-laid  strata  of  rough  masonry. 
The  mass  of  the  stones  was  evidently  brought  from  the  river-bed,  but  larger  blocks,  roughly 
hewn,  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the  foundation.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  next  rises 
gently  in  the  same  direction  to  a  point  about  sixty  yards  distant  where  it  forms  a  small 
level  plateau,  measuring  about  sixty  feet  across.  This  plateau  also  shows  traces  of  old 
masonry  marking,  perhaps,  the  position  of  a  central  keep. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  then  continues  almost  level,  but  with  diminished  breadth,  for 
about  seventy-five  yards  to  the  S.W.,  where  there  is  a  sudden  dip  separating  it  from  the 
gradually  broadening  spur  which  ascends  towards  the  hill-range  to  the  south.  Near  this  dip 
passes  the  route  which  connects  Tehajan  (Tejavana)  with  S'ardi.  The  back  of  the  spur  which 
I  followed  for  about  600  yards  beyond  the  dip,  runs  first  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  for  a  distance  of 
about  170  yards,  and  then  continues  from  N.  to  S.  It  gradually  broadens  till  it  joins  the 
thickly-wooded  slopes  of  the  main  range  to  the"  S.  of  the  valley.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
ridge  along  its  whole  length  flows  the  rivulet  already  referred  to.6 

4.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  ridge  between  the  river-face  and  the  above  mentioned 
dip,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  could  very  well  have  been  the  site  of  a  small  hill- 
castle,  such  as  we  must  picture  S'irahsilakotta  from  Kalhana’s  narrative.  The  description  of 
“  the  castle-hill,  narrow  below  where  it  projects  into  the  stream  and  with  a  long-stretched 
ridge,”7  fits  the  Ganes  Ghati  hill  so  accurately  that  it  would  almost  imply  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  spot.8 

The  river  which,  as  already  stated,  turns  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle,  washes  its  pre¬ 
cipitous  foot  both  on  the  N.  side  and  on  the  W.  The  main  approach  of  the  castle  ( koftapratoli ) 
which  Dhanya  and  his  troops  occupied  after  leaving  their  quarters  by  the  bank  of  the  Madhu- 
mati,  near  S'ardi,  and  dislodging  their  opponents  from  below,  is  the  broad  spur  ascending  to 
the  south.9  Dhanya  by  establishing  his  fortified  position  in  this  convenient  locality  and 
constructing  a  line  of  block-houses  round  the  castle-ridge  from  the  south,  effectually  cut  off 
the  besieged  rebels  from  the  scanty  supplies  they  were  previously  able  to  collect  from  the 
neighbouring  hamlets.10  He  was  then  joined  there  on  the  next  day  by  Sasthacandra  who  had 
previously  visited  the  shrine  of  S'arada.11 

5.  From  the  commanding  position  occupied  by  Dhanya’s  forces  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
watch  all  exits  from  the  castle,  and  at  night  so  to  light  up  the  ground  around  it  that  “  even 
an  ant  could  not  have  moved  out  by  the  main  road  without  being  noticed.”  12  For  its  water- 
supply  tho  castle  depended  either  on  the  rivulet  to  the  east  or  on  the  river.  From  the  former 
the  besieged  were  at  once  cut  off  when  Dhanya  occupied  the  higher  ridge  to  the  south,  and 
at  the  same  time  naturally  also  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rivulet. 


6  The  dotted  marl:  on  the  map  does  not  cor¬ 
rectly  indicate  the  site  occupied  by  the  castle. 
It  ought  to  have  been  placed  vertically  instead 
of  horizontally. 

7  viii.  2528. 

8  As  Ganes  Ghati  lies  on  the  pilgrims’  route  to 

S'arada,  one  of  the  most  famous  Tirthas  of  old 


Kasmir,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Kalliana  had 
passed  the  castle  on  one  or  the  other  occasion. 

9  viii.  2552  sqq. 

10  viii.  2541. 

11  viii.  2556. 

12  viii.  2580  sq. 
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In  order  to  prevent  access  to  the  river,  the  besiegers  seem  to  have  kept  boats,  or 
rather  rafts  moving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.13  This  would  be  practicable  in  the  low  water  of 
the  winter-season  when  the  siege  took  place,  by  fastening  the  rafts  to  ropes  fixed  on  the 
opposite  river  bank  north  of  the  castle.  Owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  the  rafts  thus  secured 
could  be  kept  floating  from  one  bank  to  the  other  notwithstanding  the  strong  current, 
just  as  the  ferry-raft  which  was  temporarily  used  at  S'ardi  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Though 
scantiness  of  water  thus  prevailed  in  the  castle,  yet  the  long-continued  resistance  of  the 
rebels  shows  that  they  could  not  have  entirely  been  deprived  of  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible 
in  view  of  the  configuration  of  the  northern  and  western  face  of  the  ridge  to  close  all 
access  to  the  river  by  means  such  as  indicated. 

6.  When  Prince  Bhoja  realized  that  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s  watchfulness  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  leave  the  castle  by  the  main  road  ( pratoli),u  there  remained  only  the 
perilous  descent  to  the  river  which  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  escape.  Bhoja  was  accordingly 
lowered  down  by  ropes  over  the  precipice,  but  was  unable  to  reach  firm  ground,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  midway  on  a  small  projecting  rock,  which  afforded  just  footing  enough  for  him  and 
his  single  companion.15  There  he  passed  five  days  and  nights  in  constant  fear  of  falling,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  yet  unmolested  by  them.  At  last  he  was  forced  by  hunger  and  cold  to 
return  to  Alamkaracakra’s  keeping,  who  had  him  hauled  up  again  by  ropes  into  the  castle.10 

The  situation  described  by  Kalhana  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember  the  character  of 
the  northern  face  of  the  ridge.  On  this  side  the  castle  could  not  be  invested,  and  the  enemy 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  could  not  prevent  a  descent.  But  the  height  and  steepness  of  the 
rocks  would  make  the  descent  very  hazardous,  and  I  doubt  whether  even  a  good  cragsman 
could  safely  climb  down  without  the  help  of  ropes  or  other  appliances. 

7.  The  route  which  Prince  Bhoja  chose,  after  the  siege  had  been  raised,  for  his  final 
escape  from  the  hands  of  Alamkaracakra,  fully  confirms  our  identification  of  the  site  of  the 
S'irahsila  Castle.  When  the  king’s  representative  arrived  at  Drahga ,  the  modern  [SmT1]- 
Drang,17  to  treat  for  Bhoja’s  surrender,  Alamkaracakra  went  to  meet  him,  evidently  by  the 
shortest  route  via  Tehran  (Tejavana),  i.e.  down  the  river.13  Bhoja  used  the  opportunity 
offered  by  his  Damara  guardian’s  absence  to  escape  towards  the  temple  of  S'arada  which  lies 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  Ganes  Ghati.19  Finding  the  route  through  Durdnda, 
perhaps  the  present  Drava  district,  closed — he  would  have  encountered  on  the  way  the  re¬ 
turning  Alariikaracakra,— the  young  pretender  was  forced  to  take  refuge  with  the  Darads."0 
He  reached  their  territory,  about  Gurez  on  the  Upper  Kisanganga,  after  ascending  the  valley 
of  the  Madliumati  to  the  south-east  (by  the  route  marked  on  the  map)  and  subsequently 
making  his  way  in  deep  snow  and  with  great  difficulty  along  the  range  which  forms  the 
watershed  towards  Kasmlr. 

8.  That  no  more  conspicuous  remains  of  the  castle  which  witnessed  these  interesting 
events,  have  survived,  cannot  suxprise  us.  The  manner  in  which  fortifications  of  this  kind 
have  evidently,  since  early  times,  been  constructed  in  the  hills  around  Kasmir,  has  been 
already  fully  explained  in  the  note  on  the  Castle  of  Lohara.21  S'irahsilakotta,  as  Kalhana’s 
account  of  the  siege  and  the  site  itself  shows,  cannot  have  been  a  large  place.  Its  rubble 
walls,  when  once  neglected,  could  not  have  withstood  long  the  destructive  force  of  heavy  snow¬ 
fall  and  of  the  luxuriant  forest  which  grew  up  among  them.22 


13  viii.  2564  sq. 

14  viii.  2581. 

16  vii.  2583  sqq. 

16  viii.  2593. 

17  viii.  2702  ;  comparo  note  viii.  2507,  and  Note 
>  (i-  37),  §  2. 

13  viii.  2704. 


19  viii.  2706  sqq. 

20  viii.  2709  sqq. 

21  See  Note  E  (iv.  177),  §  16 

22  The  same  fate  may  be  safely  predicted  to 
the  present  fort  of  S'ardi  built  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  unre* 
paired  during  the  next  few  centuries. 
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Local  tradition  doos  not  seem  to  have  retained  any  recollection  of  the  stronghold  which 
stood  once  here.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  troubled  times  when  the 
Bomba  chiefs  of  Karnav  held  independent  sway  on  the  Kisangahgfi,  the  Valley  About  S'ardi 
was  scarcely  at  all  cultivated.23 

In  another  respect  tradition  has  proved  more  tenacious.  For  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that  the  same  curious  rock-formation,  which  is  now  worshipped  as  a  ‘  self-made  ’  {svai/amhhfi) 
image  of  Ganesa’s  head,  must  be  held  to  account  for  the  old  name  of  the  locality,  S'  Irakis  ild 
or  “  the  rock  of  the  head.” 

9.  According  to  the  corrected  reading  of  the  text,  viii.  2492,  the  castle  of  S'irahsilu  is 
described  as  ‘  situated  between  the  Sindhu  and  the  [streams  of  the]  Madhumatl  and  MuktaUri .’ 
By  the  Sindhu, ‘the  river,’ is,  of  course,  meant  the  Kisangahga.24  MadhumatI  is  the  name 
by  which  the  sacred  stream  of  S'arada :  S'ardi  is  known  to  this  day.25 

The  name  Muktasr!  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace.  But  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  it 
is  the  old  designation  of  one  of  the  streams  which  join  the  Kisangahga  from  the  south,  below 
S'irahsila  :  Ganes  Ghati.  The  stream  which  flows  into  the  Kisangahga  at  Tehajan  :  Tejavana, 
is  also  held  sacred  by  the  pilgrims  to  S'arada’s  temple,  and  the  S'  draddmdhdtmya,  vv.  52,  129, 
prescribes  ablutions,  etc.,  at  its  Sariigama.  The  auspicious  name  of  Muktasri  (‘  carrying  a 
wealth  of  pearls  ’)  would  have  been  no  inappropriate  appellation  for  such  a  sacred  stream.  The 
Mfdiatmya,  however,  does  not  state  its  name,  and  the  point  can  hence  not  be  settled. 

Tilagrama  is  another  local  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  siege  of  S'irahsildkntfa 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times.  In  viii.  2507,  Tilagrama  is  referred  to  as  a  place  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  bank  of  the  ‘  Sindhu  of  the  castle,’  i.e.  the  Kisangahga.  Dhanya  and  his  troops 
occupied  it  before  the  commencement  of  proper  operations  against  the  rebels  at  S'irahsilakotta. 
Immediately  after  this  passage  Kalhana  describes  the  arrangement  which  Dhanya  made  to 
shelter  his  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  Madhumatl,  by  the  erection  of  block-houses.26  Subse¬ 
quently  again  Tilagrama  is  mentioned  as  the  place  from  which  the  attack  of  the  troops  under 
Dhanya  against  the  rebels  proceeded  in  earnest.27 

From  these  references,  I  believe,  it  can  be  concluded  with  great  probability  that  Tilagrama 
was  the  name  of  a  village  which  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  S'arada  temple,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  present  village  of  S'ardi.  The  comparatively  open  and  fertile  character  of  the 
Kisangahga  Valley  at  this  point  and  the  meeting  at  S'ardi  of  the  routes  to  Kasmir  ( via  Kroras), 
to  Gurez  and  Cilas,  make  it  certain  that  there  existed  also  in  early  days  a  village  of  some  im¬ 
portance  at  this  spot.  That  Sasthacandra  who  joins  the  royal  camp  before  S'irahsilakotta,  is 
said  to  come  from  the  temple  of  S'arada,28  also  supports  our  conclusion. 

S'ardi,  in  fact,  by  its  position  on  the  main  routes  and  close  vicinity  to  S'irahsilakotta, 
would  at  all  times  represent  the  natural  tactical  base  for  operations  against  an  enemy  posted 
at  the  latter  locality.  It  can  easily  be  understood  how  the  name  of  the  Tirtha  (S'arada  : 
S'ardi)  should  alone  have  survived  the  changes  in  the  population  of  the  Valley  and  completely 
superseded  that  of  the  village.3'-1 

23  See  Note  B  (i.  37),  §  17. 

24  See  note  viii.  2507. 

-5  Compare  Note  B  (i.  37),  §  4, 

26  viii.  2509  sqq. 

27  viii.  2532. 


28  viii.  2556. 

2'J  In  a  similar  way  Ifibqr  (<  Isosvara)  lias  re¬ 
placed  tlio  earlier  name  Surcu'vari ;  see  notes 

ii.  134 ;  v.  37. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


1.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  correctly,  or  to  utilize  fully,  the  historical 
contents  of  the  Kasnnr  Chronicle  without  paying  close  attention  to  the  country’s 
ancient  topography.  A  detailed  study  of  the  latter  is  indispensable  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Kalhana’s  text.  It  is  equally  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  follow  the 
development  of  Kasmlr  history  as  a  whole  and  to  ascertain  the  true  proportions  of 
individual  events. 

In  the  notes  which  accompany  my  translation  of  the  Chronicle,  the  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  place  before  the  reader  the  topographical  information  bearing  on 
particular  points  of  Kalhana’s  narrative.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  information 
scattered  through  these  notes  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  connected  account  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  Kasmlr.  As  such  an  account  is  required  for  a  critical  study 
of  early  Kasmlr  history,  it  has  appeared  necessary  to  embody  it  in  the  present  work 
in  the  form  of  a  supplementary  memoir. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  limit  our  survey  of  the  old  topography  of  Kasmlr 
strictly  to  the  periods  dealt  with  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  Much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  bearing  on  the  Kasmlr  of  old  Hindu  times  can  be  gathered  from  the  later 
Sanskrit  Chronicles,  religious  texts  of  uncertain  date  like  the  Nilamata  and  the 
numerous  Mahatmyas,  and  even  from  recent  local  tradition.  We  should  deprive 
ourselves  of  material  aid  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  country’s  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy  were  we  to  exclude  all  such  data  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry,  merely 
because  they  may  relate  to  a  period  later  than  Kalhana’s  time.  It  will  hence  be 
more  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  safer  to  extend  the  chronological  limit  of 
our  inquiry  to  the  close  of  the  Hindu  epoch. 

2.  The  maps  which  accompany  this  work,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
ancient  geography  of  Kasmlr  within  the  same  limits.  They  have  been  prepared, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  at  the  offices  of  the  Survey  of 
India,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  late  Assistant 
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ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  KAS'MlR.  [Chap.  I. 


Surveyor-General.  To  this  distinguished  officer  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the’ 
successful  technical  execution  of  the  maps.1 2 

It  was  my  object  to  provide  maps  showing  at  the  same  time  the  results  of  my 
researches  and  the  topographical  evidence  on  which  they  are  based.  With  this 
view  I  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  best  available  map  of  modern  Kasmir  repro¬ 
duced  as  a  ‘ground-map,’  and  the  identified  ancient  sites  and  local  names  shown  over 
it  in  a  distinguishing  colour.  The  ‘ground-map  ’  of  the  larger  map  is  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  the  plates  engraved  for  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Atlas  of 
India,  Sheets  27  and  28.  These  show  in  full  detail,  on  the  scale  of  four  miles  to 
the  inch,  the  results  of  the  survey  carried  out  in  Kasmir  by  the  Trigonometrical 
Branch  of  the  Survey  of  India  during  the  years  1856-60.  No  subsequent  survey  has 
yet  been  made. 

Apart  from  the  spelling  of  local  names  which,  owing  to  special  difficulties,  is 
rather  defective  and  in  need  of  revision,3  this  map  is  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  actual  topography  of  Kasmir.  Over  it  the  entries  referring  to  the  ancient 
topography  have  been  printed  in  red.  The  use  of  distinctive  type  makes  it  easy  to 
see  at  a  glance  whether  any  particular  old  local  name  is  found  in  the  Rajatarahgim 
(grotesque  type)  or  is  known  only  from  the  later  Chronicles  or  other  sources 
{italic).  The  smaller  map  showing  S'rlnagar,  the  Kasmir  capital,  and  its  environs 
has  been  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  ground-map,  on  the  scale  of  one  mile 
to  the  inch,  has  in  this  case  been  reproduced  from  an  inset  published  in  an  earlier 
map  of  the  Survey  of  India  Department.3 

As  regards  the  entry  of  ancient  local  names  in  the  maps  it  may  yet  be  noted 
that  completeness  has  been  aimed  at  only  as  far  as  sites  and  names  mentioned  by 
Kalhana  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  those  known  only  from  the  later  Chronicles 
and  other  secondary  sources  of  information,  a  selection  had  to  be  made  to  avoid 
overcrowding  of  the  map.  The  local  names  selected  were  those  the  antiquity  of 
which  could  be  established  for  certain,  and  which  could  also  claim  special  historical 
interest. 

3.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ]t  will  be  convenient  to  examine 
first  the  sources  of  information  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography 
of  Kasmir  is  drawn.  We  shall  then  notice  the  part  which  the  general  physical 
features  of  the  country  have  played  in  its  early  economical  and  political  history. 
In  the  closing  chapter  we  shall  survey  what  appertains  to  the  political  geography 


1  The  maps  will  ho  published  also  separately 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  which  bore  the  cost  of  their  pre¬ 
paration.  The  paper  accompanying  this 
separate  issue  explains  more  fully  the  techni¬ 
cal  lines  followed  in  preparing  the  maps.  In 
the  Preface  of  the  present  work  1  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  obligations  I  owe  for  the  valuable 
help  received  in  connection  with  them  from 
I)rs.  Guiekson  and  Hoeiinle,  and  Col.  J. 
Watekuouse. 

2  At  the  time  when  this  portion  of  the  A  lias 

of  India  was  prepared,  no  fixed  system 
of  transliteration  had  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  Survey  of  India.  Kasmir!  sounds  are 
for  the  untrained  ear  often  difficult  to  catch, 
and  their  adequate  reproduction  would  not 
bo  easy,  even  with  the  system  of  spelling  now 


observed  by  the  Survey  Department.  It  is 
only  too  evident  that  the  surveying  parties 
could  have  had  but  scant  knowledge  of 
Kasmiri,  and  that  many  local  names  were 
taken  down,  not  from  the  mouth  of  the 
genuine  inhabitants,  but  as  pronounced,  i.e. 
transformed, by  Panjabis  and  other  foreigners; 
compare  above,  e.g.  notes  i.  38,  102;  vii.  494. 

In  some  cases,  far  more  rare,  the  erroneous 
local  names  can  be  explained  in  a  quasi- 
palaiograplfical  manner,  being  due  to  mis¬ 
readings  of  draftsmen  or  errors  of  the  en¬ 
graver;  see  e.g.  Harpvat  for  Har’trath,  Ilal- 
larkallar  (corrected  in  present  ground-map)  for 
Baravul  (note  i.  121),  Kadriar  for  KhikPniyar. 

11  “  Map  of  Jummoo,  Kashmir  and  Adja¬ 
cent  Territories,”  1861  (lithographed). 
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of  ancient  Kasmir,  the  old  administrative  divisions  of  the  Valley,  its  sites  of 
historical  or  religious  interest,  etc.  Much  of  the  detailed  information  bearing  on 
these  points  has  already  been  set  forth  in  the  notes  on  Kalhana’s  Chronicle. 
References  to  the  latter  will  permit  us  to  make  this  last  portion  of  our  survey  of 
old  Kasmir  more  succinct  than  it  could  be  otherwise. 

4.  Before,  however,  closing  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  refer  briefly 
to  the  few  earlier  publications  bearing  on  the  study  of  the  old  topography  of 
Kasmir.  We  naturally  turn  first  to  the  works  which  have  dealt  directly  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  Rajatarangini.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  the  first  European 
scholar  to  study  the  Chronicle  in  the  original,  seems  to  have  realized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  an  accurate  and  sober  examination  of  the  geographical  questions  connected 
with  the  narrative.  But  the  textual  materials  at  his  disposal  were  extremely 
defective,  and  European  knowledge  of  Kasmir  restricted  at  the  time  solely  to  the 
account  of  Bernier  and  Forster.  He  could  hence  scarcely  do  more  than  indicate 
the  more  or  less  corrupt  modern  equivalents  by  which  the  Persian  Chronicles 
render  some  of  the  Kasmir  local  names  taken  from  Kalhana’s  account.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  only  the  defective  character  of  the  available  information 
prevented  that  distinguished  Sanskrit  scholar  from  doing  justice  to  the  task  he 
had  himself  clearly  indicated. 

The  elaborate  commentary  with  which  Mr.  Troyer  accompanied  his  French 
translation  of  the  Rajatarangini  does  not  represent  any  material  advance  beyond 
the  contents  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  Essay.  Yet  Mr.  Troyer  had  already  the  whole  text  of 
the  Chronicle  to  refer  to,  and  in  the  meantime  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
about  Kasmir  had  become  available  through  the  works  of  travellers  like  Moorcroft, 
Jacquemont,  Vigne,  Von  Hiigel,  and  others.  The  serious  shortcomings  which 
characterize  Mr.  Trover’s  labours,  notwithstanding  his  patient  devotion  to  the  task, 
have  already  been  fully  indicated  by  Prof.  Biihler.4 5  No  detailed  reference  is  hence 
needed  to  his  topographical  notes  ;  they  belong  to  the  weakest  portions  of  his  work. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Chronicle  published  in  the  years  1879-87,  by 
Babu  Jogesh  Chunder  Dutt,  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  elucidate  the  many 
points  of  topographical  interest.  Like  Mr.  Troyer’s  version  it- strikingly  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  topographical  researches  by  the  frequent  instances  in  which  the 
translator  has  mistaken  local  names  for  words  of  ordinary  meaning  or  vice  versa? 

The  advantages  offered  for  inquiries  of  this  kind  by  a  direct  acquaintance  with 
the  country  were  fully  illustrated  by  the  very  valuable  contributions  which  General 
(then  Captain)  Cunningham  was  able  to  make  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Kasmir 
in  connection  with  his  visit  to  the  Valley  in  November,  1847.  Though  his  stay 
was  short  and  primarily  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  conspicuous  temple-ruins  still 
extant,  he  succeeded  in  identifying  correctly  a  number  of  important  ancient  sites 
such  as  Purdnddhisthdna,  ‘the  old  capital,’  Jyesthesvara,  Mdrtdnda,  Padmapura, 
Pattana,  Khonamusa ? 

General  Cunningham  subsequently  had  occasion  to  discuss  comprehensively 
these  localities  in  his  Ancient  Geography  of  India, — a  work  which,  notwithstanding 
its  deficiencies  in  detail,  amply  testifies  to  the  great  antiquarian  experience  and  the 
remarkable  natural  acumen  of  its  author.  The  chapter  on  the  ‘kingdom  of 

4  See  Report,  pp.  55  sqq.  6  See  his  “  Essay  on  the  Arian  Order  of 

5  For  some  of  the  imaginary  territories  Architecture  as  exhibited  in  the  temples  of 
and  places  which  figure  in  these  translations;  Kashmir,”  J.A.S.B.,  1848,  pp.  242-327. 

see  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  1898,  pp.  67  sqq. 
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Kasmir  ’  utilizes  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Chinese  sources  and  AlberunI,  and 
indicates  correctly  the  old  names  of  the  petty  hill-states  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Ivasmir  (lidjapuri,  Valldpura,  Campd,  Kdsthavdtu).1  It  further  adds  to  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  particular  old  sites  already  mentioned,  some  others  equally  important.-7 8 

Professor  Lassen’s  “  Indische  Alterthumskunde  ”  gives  an  extensive  analysis 
of  the  historical  contents  of  Kalhana’s  work.  But  his  explanations  as  to  the 
ancient  localities  mentioned  are  generally  only  there  well-founded  where  they  are 
based  on  General  Cunningham’s  researches.9  Ancient  territories  and  places  are 
often  connected  with  modern  localities  merely  on  the  ground  of  a  faint  resemblance 
of  the  names,  and  without  sufficient  internal  evidence.  This  tendency  has  often 
led  that  distinguished  scholar  to  ignore  the  narrow  territorial  limits  within 
which  most  of  the  local  and  ethnic  names  occurring  in  the  later  portion  of 
Kalhana’s  narrative  have  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  only  natural  that  identifications 
of  real  or  imaginary  localities  which  transferred  the  scene  of  contemporary  events 
described  by  Kalhana,  to  territories  so  distant  as  Lahore,  Eastern  Afghanistan  or 
Ajmere,  have  helped  to  produce  a  very  ill-focussed  picture  of  the  political  power  and 
extent  of  the  Kasmir  kingdom  in  those  later  times.10 

The  merit  of  having  definitely  shown  the  right  methods  and  means  for  con¬ 
structing  the  ancient  geography  of  Kasmir  belongs  to  Professor  Buhler.  In  the 
masterly  report  on  his  Kasmir  tour,  he  has  shown  that  for  a  full  comprehension 
of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  a  minute  study  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Kasmir  was 
indispensable.11  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  ample  materials  which  are 
offered  for  such  a  study  by  the  later  Sanskrit  Chronicles,  the  Nilamatapurana,  and 
other  Kasmir  texts.  But  he  also  realized  that  “some  of  the  geographical  questions 
will  probably  require  a  final  re-examination  in  Kasmir.” 

Other  labours  prevented  my  lamented  master  from  undertaking  this  task  him¬ 
self.  But  the  very  graphic  and  accurate  notices  which  his  Report  gives  of  those 
old  sites  in  the  Valley  he  had  himself  been  able  to  visit,12  prove  convincingly — if 
any  proof  were  needed — that  no  important  point  bearing  on  the  old  topography  of 
the  country  could  have  easily  escaped  his  attention.  The  particular  identifications 
first  made  by  him  will  be  duly  mentioned  in  their  proper  places. 


7  See  Anc.  Geoyr.,  pp.  89-103,  128-141. 

8  If  particular  proof  were  wanted  that  an 

acquaintance  with  the  modern  topography  of 

a  country  and  interest  in  its  history,  is  in 
itself  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  useful  results 

in  regard  to  its  historical  geography,  Mr. 
Vigne’s  work,  Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak, 
Iskardo  (London,  1842,  two  vols.),  would 
supply  it.  This  estimable  artist  and  traveller 
evidently  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  country  which  he  traversed 
in  many  directions.  But  his  book,  as  far  as 
the  old  geography  of  Kasmir  is  concerned, 
furnishes  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  series 
of  amusingly  naive  etymologies  of  local  names. 
Thus,  liur'-pur  (S'urapura)  is  ‘  The  Diamond 
City,’  Pdndrefhan  ( P  u  r  an  a  d  h  i  s  tl)  a  n  a )  the 
place  of  ‘  the  Pandus  and  Duryndun  ’  (i.e. 
Duryodhana),  Sopur  (Suyyapura),  ‘  the  Golden 
City,’  etc. ;  see  i.  p.  267  ;  ii.  pp.  37,  157. 

Mr.  Vigne  is  responsible  for  the  curious 
derivation  of  the  name  of  the  Kasmir  capital, 


S'rinaffar  (Srinagara),  or  as  he  spells  it  ‘  Siri- 
Nagur,’  from  “  Surya  Nayur,  the  city  of  the 
sun  ”  (ii.  p.  137).  Judging  from  the  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  it  has  been  copied  by  a 
succession  of  modern  writers,  this  erroneous 
etymology  bids  fair  to  establish  itself  as  a  piece 
of  orthodox  creed  with  European  visitors  to 
the  Valley. 

<J  See  Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  pp.  885-915;  iii.  pp. 
984-1128. 

10  I  refer  to  locations  like  those  of  Lohara 
(Lohilrin)  at  Lahore,  of  the  [imaginary] 
province  Kampand  in  eastern  Afghanistan  ;  of 
the  Lavany a  tribe  near  the  Sambliar  salt 
lake ;  of  the  feudal  Chief  Kosfhesvara  at 
Kotgarh  on  the  Satlej,  etc.;  comp.  Ind. 
Alterth.,  iii.  pp.  1057,  1041,  1069,  1105,  and  for 
the  supposed  territorial  extent  of  the  Kasmir 
state,  iii.  p.  1119. 

11  See  Report,  p.  58. 

12  See  loc.  cit.  pp.  4-18, 
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SECTION  I.— CLASSICAL  NOTICES. 

5.  Our  sources  for  the  early  geography  of  Kasmir  may  he  conveniently 
divided  into  foreign  notices  and  indigenous  records.  As  the  information  supplied 
by  the  former  is  on  the  whole  earlier  in  date  though  by  no  means  more  precise  or 
important,  we  shall  commence  our  review  with  them.  Having  learned  what  little 
the  outer  world  knew  or  recorded  of  the  secluded  alpine  land,  we  shall  appreciate 
all  the  more  the  imposing  array  of  Kasmlrian  authorities  which  offer  themselves 
as  our  guides  in  and  about  the  Valley. 

It  is  significant  for  the  isolated  position  which  its  mountain  barriers  assured 
to  Kasmir,  that  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  country  in  those  accounts  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  the  first  truly  historical  notices  of  the  North- 
West  of  India.  I  mean  the  records  of  Alexander’s  invasion.  The  march  from 
Taxila  to  the  Hydaspes  (Jehlam)  took  the  Macedonian  forces  along  a  line  of  route 
which  lay  comparatively  near  to  the  confines  of  Kasmir.  Yet  there  is  no  notice  in 
the  accounts  of  Alexander’s  invasion  which  can  be  assumed  to  imply  even  a 
hearsay  knowledge  of  the  Kasmir  Valley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  the 
neighbouring  territories  on  the  West  and  South  have  long  ago  been  recognized  in 
the  names  of  their  rulers,  Ar  rakes  and  AMsares.  These  names  clearly  represent 
ethnic  appellations  derived  from  Urasd  (Ptolemy’s  Ovapcra)  and  Abhisdra.1 

The  only  certain  reference  to  Kasmir  which  classical  literature  has  preserved 
for  us,  is  found  in  Ptolemy’s  geography. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  D’Anville  was  right  in  recognizing  its  name  in 
that  of  the  region  of  Kaspeiria,  situated  ‘below  the  sources  of  the  Bidaspes 
(Vitasta)  and  of  the  Sandabal  (Candrabhaga),  and  of  the  Adris  (Iravatl).’2 
Ptolemy  mentions  this  territory  correctly  enough  between  that  of  the  Darcidrai  or 
Hards  on  the  Indus  and  Kylindrine  or  the  land  of  the  Kulindas  on  the  Hyphasis 
(Bias)  and  eastwards.  In  his  subsequent  detailed  description  of  Indian  territories, 
however,  he  makes  the  region  ‘  held  by  the  Kaspeiraeans  ’  extend  eastwards  from 
the  land  of  the  Pandoouoi  on  the  Bidaspes  as  far  as  Mount  Oulndion  or  the 
Vindhya.3 

It  is  clear  that  the  limits  here  indicated,  which  would  embrace  a  great  portion 
of  the  present  Panjab  with  parts  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Central  India, 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Kasmir.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Ptolemy’s  state¬ 
ment  refers  to  a  period  when  the  power  of  the  dynasty  ruling  over  Kasmir 
actually  extended  over  the  wide  territories  above  indicated.4  The  assumption,  put 
into  a  form  more  in  keeping  with  historical  probability,  would  be  that  Kasmir  was 


1  See  above,  notes  v.  217 ;  i.  180. 

2  See  Ptolemy  vn.,  i.  42,  and  pp.  21, 

40  sq.,  in  Antiquite  Gcographique  do  I'Inde,  par 
M.  D'Anville,  Premier  Geographe  du  Poi,  etc., 
Paris,  177o, — a  work  remarkable  for  its  ac¬ 

curacy  and  sound  judgment,  considering  the 


condition  of  Indian  geography  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written. 

3  Ptol.  vn.  i.  47. 

4  Compare,  e.g.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  898  ; 
V.  de  St.  Martin,  Memoires  de  l’ Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  Sav.  Etrang.,  Ire  Serie,  v.  p.  380. 
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The  Kaspeiroi 
of  Dionysios 
and  Nonnos. 


then  subject  to  a  great  foreign  dominion,  the  rulers  of  which  in  Ptolemy’s  source 
were  designated,  for  one  reason  or  the  other,  from  this  part  of  their  realm. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  we  meet  with  the  name 
JCaspetra  also  in  the  long  list  of  cities  located  within  the  region  belonging  to  the 
Kaspeirmans.  The  geographical  position  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy’s  table  (or  map) 
would  bring  Ivaspeira  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Zaradros  (Satlej), 
i.e.  the  neighbourhood  of  Multan.5 *  Yet  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
information  originally  underlying  this  entry  referred  to  any  other  locality  but 
Kasmlr.0 

It  would  be  useless  to  seek  now  for  an  explanation  of  the  erroneous  location. 
The  researches  of  the  most  competent  scholars  have  amply  proved  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  apparent  exactness  of  Ptolemy’s  latitudes  and 
longitudes  in  the  Asiatic  portions  of  his  work.7  None  of  the  other  city  names  in 
the  same  list  can  be  connected  with  Kasmlr.  Nor  is  the  identification  of  any  one 
of  them  certain,  except  that  of  MoSoupa  rj  -twv  ©twv,  the  sacred  Mathura.  This 
alone  suffices  to  show  how  far  away  from  Kasmlr  we  are  liable  to  be  taken. 

The  value  of  Ptolemy’s  notice  of  Kaspeiria  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it 
presents  us  with  an  accurate  enough  transcript  of  that  form  of  the  country’s  name 
which  on  independent  phonetic  evidence  we  must  assume  as  an  intermediate  stage 
between  the  Sanskrit  Kasmlr  a  and  the  modern  Kasmlri  form  Kasir.  A  well- 
established  phonetic  law  indicates  for  the  name  an  earlier  Prakrit  form  *Kasvlra 
(see  below,  §  36).  Of  this  form  we  have  in  Kaspeira  (pronounced  Kaspira)  as 
close  a  rendering  as  Greek  writing  permitted.8  The  Sanskrit  form  of  the  name, 
Kasmlra,  has,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  been  always  the  one  in  official  use.  By  it 
the  country  has  been,  and  is  still  to  this  day,  generally  known  abroad  (Hindi  Kasmlr , 
Persian  Kashmir).  The  preservation  of  the  popular  Prakrit  *I\asvlra  by  Ptolemy 
deserves  hence  attention. 

6.  It  is  very  probable  that  we  have  also  to  connect  with  Kasmlr  a  curious 
notice  which  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  has  preserved  from  the  Bassarika,  a  lost 
poem  of  Dionysios  of  Samos.  The  passage,  first  apparently  noticed  by  D’Anville, 
mentions  the  Kaspeiroi  as  a  tribe  famous  among  all  Indians  for  their  fast  feet.9 
We  do  not  know  the  time  of  this  Dionysios.  Nor  can  it  be  guessed  from  which 
source  he  may  have  taken  the  reference.  That  the  Kasmlrls  had  abroad  the 
reputation  of  being  good  pedestrians  may  be  concluded  from  a  remark  of  Alberunl.10 
It  is  clear  that  the  natural  conditions  of  an  alpine  valley  enclosed  by  difficult 
mountains  are  likely  to  develop  the  marching  powers  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Rajatarangini  gives  us  several  instances  of  very  respectable  marching  perform¬ 
ances.  It  also  shows  at  the  same  time  the  scant  use  made  of  riding  animals  in  the 
mountains.11  There  is  thus  more  than  the  mere  name  to  justify  us  in  referring  the 
notice  of  Dionysios  of  Samos  to  Kasmlr. 


5  See  the  old  map  reproduced  in  Dr. 
MoCrindle’s  Ancient  India  as  described  by 
lJtolemy,  Bombay,  1885. 

Ii  This  had  been  rightly  seen  already  by 
D’Anville.  He  points  out,  p.  40,  that  the 
error  in  latitude  implied  by  Ptolemy’s  posi¬ 
tion  of  Kaspeira  (if  S'rinagar  is  really 
meant)  is  not  greater  than  that  which  can 
plainly  be  proved  in  the  case  of  his  entry  for 
Barbarei,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

7  See  Yule,  Cathay,  p.  cli. 


8  Thus  the  tribal  name  Aspasioi  in  Arrian 
(iv.  23)  reproduces  the  Sanskrit  Asvaka ;  comp. 
McCrindle,  Invasion  of  India,  p.  333. 

9  The  text  of  the  passage  is  reproduced 
by  Troyer,  ii.  p.  307.  Another  short  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  same  text  mentions  the  Arienoi 
along  with  the  Kaandpoi  nocr'i  kkeiroi. 

10  India,  transl.  Sachau,  i.  p.  206. 

11  Compare  vii.  140,  1301 ;  viii.  192,  379, 
1588,  1796,  1887,  2673  sq. 
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We  meet  with  the  name  of  the  Kaspeiroi  also  in  the  Bionysiaka  of  Nonnos, 
where  they  are  mentioned  among  the  Indian  tribes  rising  in  arms  against 
Bacchos.13  Nonnos  refers  in  the  same  passage  also  to  the  Arienoi,  whose  name  we 
see  coupled  with  that  of  the  Kaspeiroi  in  the  Bassarika.  It  is  hence  probable 
that  Nonnos  has  taken  his  reference  either  from  the  latter  work  or  from  some 
common  source. 

7.  We  should,  indeed,  have  a  far  earlier  reference  to  Kasmlr  in  classical 
literature  and  one  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  ‘  Father  of  history,’  if  the 
opinion  of  those  scholars  could  he  accepted  who  recognized  the  name  of  the  Valley 
in  the  Kaspatyros  of  Herodotos.  The  facts  are  briefly  these.  Herodotos 
mentions  the  city  of  Kaspatyros  as  the  place  at  which  the  expedition  under 
Scylax  of  Koryanda,  sent  by  Darius  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus, 
embarked.13  He  distinctly  places  this  city  in  the  Paktyan  land  ( lla/crvinr)  <yfj) 
which  was  to  the  north  of  the  other  Indians,  apparently  bordering  on  the  Baktrian 
territory.  The  place  meant  by  Herodotos  is  evidently  the  same  that  Hekataios 
knew  before  him  by  the  name  of  Kaspapyros  and  as  a  city  of  the  Gandarians.14 

The  notice  of  Hekataios  (circ.  549-486  b.c.)  makes  it  clear  that  Kaspatyros  or 
Kaspapyros,  whichever  form  may  be  more  accurate,  must  have  been  situated  in 
that  territory  where  the  Indus  first  becomes  navigable,  i.e.  in  the  old  Gandhara, 
the  present  Peshawar  District.  That  the  designation  Paktyilce  used  by  Herodotos 
refers  to  the  same  territory  and  represents  the  earliest  mention  of  the  ethnic  name 
Pa khtun  or  the  modern  Indian  Pathan,  is  equally  certain.15  The  exact  site  of 
Kaspatyros  has  not  been  identified.  Considering  the  great  changes  which  the 
local  nomenclature  of  Gandhara  has  undergone,  it  perhaps  never  will  be. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  the  first  who  distinctly  attempted  to  connect  the  name  of 
Kaspatyros  with  Kasmlr.16  But  the  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  earlier,  as 
D’Anville  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it.  Dr.  Wilson  saw  clearly  enough  that 
the  city  of  Scylax  must  have  been  situated  close  to  the  Indus,  and  hence  far  away 
from  Kasmlr.  Notwithstanding  this  patent  fact  he  yet  proposed  to  identify  its 
name  with  that  of  Kasmlr,  on  the  assumption  that  the  borders  of  the  latter 
kingdom  extended  as  far  as  the  Indus. 

The  mistake  must  be  traced  to  a  fanciful  etymology  of  the  latter  name. 
Wilson  assumed  that  the  name  Kasmlr  was  derived  from  *Kasyapapura,  a  name 
which  he  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  country  owing  to  its  colonization  by 
the  Rsi  Kasyapa.  He  supports  this  strange  derivation  by  a  reference  to  ‘  the 
uniform  assertion  of  Oriental  writers.’17  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 


Kaspatyros  of 
Herodotos. 


Derivation  of 
Kasmira  from 
*Kasyapapura . 


13  See  Dionysiaka,  xxvi.  165  sqq.  I  take 
this  reference  from  Troyer,  ii.  p.  308. 

13  See  iv.  44,  also  iii.  102.  The  points 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
are  fully  discussed  by  Sir  E.  Bunbury, 
History  of  Ancient  Geography ,  i.  pp.  228,  256. 

14  See  Stephanos  Byzant.  s.v.  TANAAPIKH  ; 
also  Muller,  Frogmen ta  historic.  Graec.  i. 
p.  12. 

16  This  identification  seems  to  have  been 
first  made  simultaneously  by  Dorn  and 
Lassen  ;  compare  V.  de  St.  Martin,  ftude 
sur  la  geographic  grecque  de  l’ In  de,  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  Sav.  Ttrang.,  v.  ii"1" 
partie,  pp.  17  sqq. ;  also  his  note  on  Kaspa- 

YOL.  II. 


tyros,  ib.  pp.  81-86,  which  contains  a  judi¬ 
cious  review  of  the  whole  question  from  the 
geographical  point  of  view,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  earlier  opinions. 

10  See  Essay,  p.  117  ;  for  a  reproduction  of 
the  argument  see  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  136  sq. 

17  “  This  (the  name  of  Cashmir)  was 
derived,  it  is  uniformly  asserted  by  the 
Oriental  writers,  from  the  colonization  of  the 
country  by  Casyapa,  the  first  settlement  or 
city  being  named  after  him  Casyapapur,  con¬ 
verted  in  ordinary  pronunciation  into  Casliap- 
pur  or  Caspapur,  the  latter  of  which  forms  is 
the  proper  reading  of  the  Greek  text ;  ”  Essay, 
p.  117. 

A  A 
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have  meant  any  better  authorities  than  the  Persian  Tarlkhs  of  Kasmir  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century,  which  he  had  occasion  to  consult  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  above-quoted  Essay.  They,  indeed,  indulge  in  whimsical  etymologies 
like  Kashmir,  i.e.  Kashap  (Kasyapa)  +  mar  (matha),  etc.  But  neither  these 
etymologies  nor  the  name  *Kasyapapura  are  in  any  way  known  to  our  genuine 
sources. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Wilson  would  have  chosen  to  put  forth  such 
a  derivation,  had  the  whole  of  the  Chronicle  or  the  other  Kasmirian  texts  been  at 
the  time  accessible  to  him.  Extensive  as  this  literature  is,  it  does  not  furnish  any 
evidence  whatever  for  Kasyapapura  or  a  similar  name  having  ever  been  used  as  a 
designation  of  the  country.18  This  fact  is  all  the  more  significant,  as  allusions  to 
the  legendary  origin  of  the  country  are  otherwise  so  frequent.  The  philological 
impossibility  of  deriving  Ka'smira  from  * Kasyapapura  need  scarcely  be  specially 
indicated  at  the  present  day.  A  reference  to  the  theory  was,  however,  here 
necessary,  as  it  has  found  its  way  into  works  of  authorities  like  Ritter,  Lassen, 
and  Humboldt,  and  has  hence  been  reproduced  even  by  recent  winters.19 


SECTION  II. — CHINESE  RECORDS. 


Earliest  Chinese 
notice. 


8.  If  classical  literature  has  thus  nothing  to  tell  us  of  Kasmir  but  the  bare 
name,  it  is  very  different  with  the  Chinese  records.  Buddhist  pilgrims  from 
China  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  sites  of  the  Indian  plains  visited  Kasmir,  and 
chose  it  as  a  resting-place.  Their  itineraries  as  well  as  the  records  of  the 
political  relations  established  with  Kasmir  during  a  period  of  Chinese  extension  to 
the  west,  furnish  us  with  a  series  of  interesting  data  for  the  old  geography  of 
Kasmir. 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  materials  at  present  accessible  in 
translations  or  notices  of  European  scholars,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  earliest 
Chinese  reference  to  Kasmir.  The  difficulty  is  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
geographical  term  Ki-pin.  This  name  originally  and  properly  designated  the 
Upper  Kabul  Valley.20  At  a  period  when  Chinese  knowledge  of  India  was  less 
developed,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  in  a  vague  and  general  fashion  for  a 
variety  of  territories  on  the  northern  confines  of  India,  among  them  also  Kasmir. 
However  this  may  be,  our  loss  seems  scarcely  to  be  great  as  these  earlier  notices 
of  the  Chinese  Annalists  do  not  seem  to  give  characteristic  local  details.21 

The  first  clear  reference  to  Kasmir  which  I  can  trace  at  present,  is  contained 
in  a  record  dating  from  a.d.  541.  The  notice  is  based  on  the  account  of  an  Indian 
envoy  who  reached  China  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty.23  Though  the  name  of  Kasmir  is  not  mentioned,  it  seems  evident  that 


18  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Kasyapa¬ 
pura  was  according  to  an  Indian  authority 
quoted  by  Alberuni,  India,  i.  p.  298,  one  of  the 
old  names  of  Multan. 

19  See  Ritter,  Asien,  ii.  p.  1087;  Lassen, 
Ind.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  635  (where  for  ^Kasyapapura 
>  Kasmira  an  equally  unfounded  ety¬ 
mology  from  "Kasyapamira  is  substituted) ; 
Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  i.  p.  102;  for 
modern  works,  e.g.  McCrindle,  Ancient 
India  as  described  by  Ptolemy,  p.  108 ;  Beal, 
Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  148. 


20  Compare  the  explanations  of  Messrs. 
L6vi  and  Chavannes  in  their  paper  L’ltineraire 
d’Ou-k’ony,  Journal  asiat.,  1895,  vi.  pp.  371 
sqq.,  together  with  the  supplementary  and 
modifying  statements,  ib.,  1896,  pp.  161  sq. 

21  These  notices  are  enumerated  by  Messrs. 
L6vi  and  Chavannes,  Journal  asiat.,  1895, 
vi.  pp.  378  sq. 

22  G.  Pauthier,  Examen  methodique  des 
faits  qui  concernent  le  Thian-Tchou  ou  Unde, 
Paris,  1839,  p.  40. 
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M.  Pauthier  who  published  the  extract,  was  right  in  referring  to  Kasmir  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  the  northern  portion  of  India  as  a  country  ‘  enveloped  on  all  sides 
like  a  precious  jewel  by  the  snowy  mountains,  with  a  valley  in  the  south  which 
leads  up  to  it  and  serves  as  the  gate  of  the  kingdom.’  The  points  noticed  here 
are  exactly  those  with  which  we  meet  in  all  Chinese  accounts  of  Kasmlr. 

9.  Ninety  years  after  the  date  of  this  notice  Kasmlr  was  visited  by  Hiuen  Hiuen  Tsiang. 
Tsiang.  He  reached  the  Valley  from  Urasa  in  the  west  and  resided  in  it  as  an 
honoured  guest  for  fully  two  years.  The  records  of  the  great  Chinese  pilgrim  con¬ 
tain  far  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  description  of  Kasmlr  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  a  foreign  visitor  for  the  period  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.-3  I 
leave  the  notices  of  particular  localities  he  visited  to  be  discussed  below  in  their 
proper  place.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  briefly  to  his  general  description 
of  the  country. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  must  have  entered  Kasmlr  by  the  valley  of  the  Vitasta,  as  he 
describes  his  route  as  leading  to  the  south-east  of  Urasa,  the  present  Hazara  Dis¬ 
trict.  After  ‘  crossing  over  mountains  and  treading  along  precipices  ’  he  arrived  at  the 
‘  stone  gate,  which  is  the  western  entrance  of  the  kingdom.’  We  shall  see  below 
that  this  gate  known  also  to  Ou-k'ong  and  Albcrunl,  was  the  frontier  watch-station 
or  Dvara,  in  the  gorge  of  Baramula  (Varahamula).  He  passed  the  first  night  on 
Kasmlr  soil  at  llitskapura,  the  modern  Uskiir,  opposite  Baramula,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  capital,  which  he  describes  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  present 
8  bin  agar.  There  he  was  lodged  in  the  convent  known  as  the  Jayendravihiira ,  and 
named  also  in  Rajatarahgini.24 

A  two  years’  stay,  though  chiefly  passed  in  the  study  of  ‘  the  Sutras  and 
S'astras,’  must  have  enabled  Hiuen  Tsiang  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
Valley.  His  description  of  ‘  the  kingdom  Kia-shi-mi-lo ,’  shows  clearly  that  the 
geographical  application  of  the  term  Kasmlr  must  have  been  then,  just  as  now, 
restricted  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Vitasta,  and  the  side  valleys  drained  by  its 
tributaries  above  the  Baramula  defile.  He  notices  that  the  country  is  enclosed  on 
all  sides  by  mountains  which  are  very  high.  “Although  the  mountains  have 
passes  through  them,  these  are  narrow  and  contracted.”  These  natural  bulwarks 
protected  the  country  from  neighbouring  states  ‘  which  had  never  succeeded  in  sub¬ 
duing  it.’  Though  the  climate  is  cold  and  the  snow  plentiful,  the  soil  is  described 
as  fertile  and  abounding  with  fruits  and  flowers.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
changed  as  little  as  the  soil  since  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  days.  It  is  still  easy  to  recognize 
in  them  the  people  whom  he  describes  as  “  light  and  frivolous,  and  of  a  weak,  pusil¬ 
lanimous  disposition.  The  people  are  handsome  in  appearance,  but  they  are  given 
to  cunning.  They  love  learning  and  are  well  instructed.”  “  Since  centuries 
learning  has  been  held  in  great  respect  in  this  kingdom,”  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  dwells 
with  evident  pleasure  on  the  recollection  of  the  learned  conferences  he  had 
with  the  Kasmlr  doctors  of  the  sacred  law. 

Kasmir  had,  in  earlier  times,  played  a  great  part  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Buddhist  Church.  Hiuen  Tsiang  relates  at  length  the  legends  how  the  Arliat 
Madhyantika  had  first  spread  the  law  of  Buddha  in  the  land ;  how,  in  the  time  of 
Asoka,  the  five  hundred  Saints  had  taken  up  their  abode  there ;  and  how,  finally, 
under  the  great  Kaniska,  King  of  Gandhara,  Kasmir  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
universal  Council  which  fixed  and  expounded  the  Sacred  Canon.  Yet  he  observes 

23  See  Si-yu-ki,  transl.  Beal,  i.  pp.  148  sqq. ;  24  See  above,  note  iii.  3oo. 

Vie  de  Hionen-  Thmny ,  transl.  Julien,  pp.  90  sqq. 
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that  in  his  own  time  the  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  was  “  not  much  given  to  the  faith, 
and  that  the  temples  of  the  heretics  were  their  sole  thought.”  25 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  not  very  flourishing  condition  of  contemporary 
Buddhism  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Viha  ras  and  Stupas  in  the  Valley.  Among  the  Stupas  there  were  four  ascribed  to 
Asoka,  and  one  beneath  which  Kan i ska  was  believed  to  have  deposited  the  canonical 
texts  as  fixed  by  his  Council,  engraved  on  sheets  of  copper.  None  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  has  yet  been  identified  with  any  certainty.  But  in  their  description  the 
pilgrim  furnishes  us  incidentally  with  a  valuable  topographical  indication. 

Speaking  of  the  convent  which  prided  itself  on  the  possession  of  a  miraculous 
tooth  of  Buddha,  he  indicates  its  site  as  being  abuut  10  li  or  circ.  2  miles  ‘  to  the 
south-east  of  the  new  city,  and  to  the  north  of  the  old  city.’ 211  This  proves  that  the 
capital  of  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  time,  which  corresponds  to  the  present  S'rinagar,  was 
then  a  comparatively  new  foundation,  exactly  as  the  Chronicle's  account  has  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  reference  to  the  ‘old  city’  enables  us  to  fix  with  absolute 
certainty  the  site  of  the  earlier  capital,  Asoka’s  S'rlnagarl,  at  the  present  Pandrethan, 
the  Pur  an  ddhisthun  a  of  Kalhana.27 

The  two  full  years  which  Hiuen  Tsiang,  according  to  his  own  statement,  spent 
in  Kasmlr,28  represent  a  longer  halt  than  any  which  the  pious  traveller  allowed 
himself  elsewhere  during  his  sixteen  years’  wanderings  through  the  whole  length  of 
India  and  Central  Asia.29  With  all  due  respect  for  the  spiritual  fervour  of  the 
pilgrim  and  the  excellence  of  his  Kasinlrian  preceptors,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  the 
surmise  that  the  material  attractions  of  the  Valley  had  something  to  do  with  this 
long  stay.  The  cool  air  of  Kasmlr,  the  northern  aspect  of  its  scenery  and  products, 
have  at  all  times  exercised  a  powerful  charm  over  those  visitors  who,  themselves 
born  in  colder  climes,  have  come  to  the  Valley  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the 
Indian  plains.  Just  as  these  advantages  attract  in  yearly  increasing  numbers 
European  visitors  from  India  proper,  so  the  modern  Turk!  pilgrims  from  Kashgar, 
Yarkand,  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  whether  on  their  way  to  Mecca  or  on 
their  return,  never  fail  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Kasmlr. 

We  should  undoubtedly  find  the  example  of  the  modern  Hnjls  followed  also  by 
Buddhist  pilgrims  if  there  were  still  any  to  take  their  way  from  those  northern 
regions  through  Kasmlr  to  the  holy  places  of  India.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
task  to  examine  to  what  extent  the  fame  of  Kasmlr  as  the  ‘  paradis  terrestre  des 
hides,’ — a  fame  unknown  to  genuine  Indian  tradition, — is  the  creation  of  northern 
visitors,  both  European  and  Asiatic;  Here  it  may  suffice  to  add  that  Hiuen  Tsiang 
before  he  reached  Kasmlr,  must  have  had  already  his  experience  of  the  torrid  heat 
and  the  other  amenities  of  a  Panjab  summer.®1  We  shall  also  see  that  the  example 
of  the  other  Chinese  pilgrim  whom  we  are  able  to  follow  on  his  visit  to  Kasmlr, 
points  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Hiuen  Tsiang’s  narrative  tells  us  that  he  left  the  Valley  going  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  He  reached  Pun-nu-ttso,  the  Paunotsa  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  modern 
Prunts,  after  crossing  mountains  and  passing  precipices.31  As  the  Tos?maidan  route 
is  the  direct  and  most  frequented  route  to  that  territory,  it  is  very  probable  that 


25  See  Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  158. 

20  Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  158. 

27  See  below,  §§  88,  89. 

28  Vie  de  1L.  T.,  p.  9(1. 

29  Compare  the  table  of  dates  for  Jliuen- 


Tsictng's  itinerary  in  Cunningham,  Anc. 
Geogr.,  pp.  5(15  sqq. 

:i°  See  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  563 
s(h 

11  Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  162  ;  fie  de  II.  T.,  p.  96. 
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Hiuen  Tsiang  also  followed  it.  Parnotsa  as  well  as  ItAJAruRi  (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo)  to 
which  the  pilgrim  subsequently  proceeded  h  1 1,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  no 
independent  ruler,  but  were  subject  to  Kasmlr. 

10.  The  next  Chinese  notice  of  Kasmlr,  and  one  which  is  of  considerable 
historical  interest,  is  contained  in  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  These  mention 
the  arrival  at  the  imperial  court  of  the  first  embassy  from  Kasmlr,  sent  by  King 
Tchen-t'o-lo-pi-li  (in  or  shortly  after  a.l>.  713),  and  that  of  another  embassy  sent 
by  his  brother  and  successor  Mu-to-pi.  We  have  had  already  occasion  to  note  the 
identity  of  these  two  kings  with  the  Candraplda  and  Muktapida  (Lalitaditya)  of  the 
RfijataranginL33 

The  description  of  Kasmlr,  which  is  coupled  with  this  record  of  the  T'ang 
Annals,  appears  to  be  in  the  main  copied  from  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  Si-yu-ld.  But  in 
addition  it  furnishes  us  with  a  reference  to  the  Mo-ho-to-mo-loung  or  Mahapadma 
lake,  i.e.  the  Volur,  and  an  exact  statement  as  to  the  Kasmlr  capital  at  the  time. 
In  my  Notes  on  Ou-k'ong's  account  of  Kasmlr,™  I  have  shown  that  the  Po-lo-ou-lo- 
po-lo  of  the  Annals  is  a  correct  reproduction  of  Pravarapura,  the  old  and  official 
name  of  S'rinagar.  In  the  same  way  the  name  Mi-na-si-to  given  to  the  great  river 
which  flows  to  the  west  of  the  capital,  represents  a  correct  enough  transcription  of 
Vitasta.  Both  names  are  recorded  in  the  form  which  they  bore  in  the  official  Sanskrit, 
and  are,  therefore,  evidently  taken  from  the  information  given  by  the  Kasmlr  envoys. 

11.  Not  many  years  after-  Muktapula’s  embassy,  Kasmir  was  visited  by 
another  Chinese  pilgrim,  Ou-k'ong.  Though  greatly  inferior  to  Hiuen  Tsiang  in 
learning  or  power  of  observation,  he  has  yet  left  us  information  regarding  the 
country  which  is  of  interest  and  value.  The  itinerary  of  Ou-k'ong,  the  discovery 
and  recent  publication  of  which  we  owe  to  Messrs.  Levi  and  Chavannes,31'  contains 
the  reminiscences  of  forty  years’  wanderings,  taken  down  after  the  pilgrim’s  return 
to  China,  and  in  a  form  regrettably  brief.  But  whether  it  be  due  to  Ou-k'ong’s 
long  stay  in  Kasmir  or  to  other  causes,  his  account  is  fortunately  far  more  detailed 
in  the  case  of  Kasmir  than  in  that  of  any  other  territory  visited  by  him.  His 
description  of  the  Valley  and  the  several  sites  mentioned  by  him  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  me  in  the  separate  paper  already  quoted.  I  need  hence  indicate  here 
only  the  main  results  of  this  analysis. 

Ou-k'ong  reached  Kasmir  in  the  year  759  from  Gandhiira,  presumably  by  the 
same  route  as  Hiuen  Tsiang  had  followed.  He  took  there  the  final  vows  of  a 
Buddhist  monk  and  spent  there  fully  four  years  engaged,  as  his  itinerary  tells  us, 
in  pilgrimages  to  holy  sites,  and  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit.35  Though  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  from  daybreak  to  night-fall  his  diligence  does  not  seem  to  have  brought 
him  much  literary  culture.  This  is  curiously  shown  by  the  popular  Apabhranisa 
forms  in  which  our  pilgrim  records  the  names  of  the  monasteries  he  specially  singles 
out  for  notice.  Four  of  these  I  have  been  able-  to  identify  with  Viharas  mentioned 
in  the  Chronicle,  and  two  of  them  have  left  their  names  to  villages  which  survive 
to  the  present  day.36 


32  Compare  notes  iv.  45,  126. 

From  Reinaud,  Memoiresur  VInde,  pp.  18!) 
sqq.,  it  appears  that  the  names  of  the  Kasmir 
kings  in  this  Chinese  record,  and  that  of  the 
Mahapadma  lake  were  first  correctly  identi¬ 
fied  by  Klaproth,  Memoires  relatifs  a  I'Asie, 
ii.  pp.  275  sqq.,  a  work  which  is  at  present  not 
accessible  to  me. 


See  pp.  26  sqq.  in  the  above-quoted 
paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Imperial  Academy,  Vienna  (Philos.-histor. 
Class),  1896,  vol.  cxxxv. 

M  See  JO Itineraire  d'  Ou-k'ong,  Journal 
ahat.,  1895,  vi.  pp.  341  sqq. 

35  See  L' Itineraire  d'  Ou-k'ong,  p.  356. 

30  See  above,  notes  i.  147 ;  iii.  9;  iv.  188,  211 , 
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While  Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  only  about  one  hundred  convents  in  the  country, 
Ou-k'ong  found  more  than  three  hundred,  and  speaks  in  addition  of  the  number  of 
Stupas  and  sacred  images  as  considerable.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  there 
had  been  a  rise  in  the  popularity  of  Buddhism  in  the  period  intervening  between 
the  visits  of  the  two  pilgrims. 

Ou-k'ong  describes  the  kingdom  of  Kasmir  correctly  enough  as  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  mountains  which  form  its  natural  ramparts.  Only  three  roads  have  been 
opened  through  them,  and  these  again  are  secured  by  gates.  In  the  east  a  road 
leads  to  T'ou-fan  or  Tibet ;  in  the  north  there  is  a  road  which  reaches  into  Po-liu 
or  Baltistan  ;  the  road  which  starts  from  ‘  the  western  gate  ’  goes  to  K'ien-t' o-lo  or 
Gandhara.37 

We  have  here  a  clear  enough  description  of  the  great  routes  through  the  mountains 
which  since  ancient  times  have  formed  the  main  lines  of  communication  between  the 
Abilley  and  the  outer  world.  The  road  to  T'ou-fan  corresponds  undoubtedly  to  the 
present  route  over  the  Zoji-La  to  Ladakh  and  hence  to  Tibet.  The  road  to  Po-liu 
is  represented  by  the  present  ‘  Gilgit  Pi,oad,’  leading  into  the  Upper  Kisanganga 
Valley  and  from  there  to  Skardo  or  Astfir  on  the  Indus.  The  third  road  can  be  no 
other  than  the  route  which  leaves  the  Valley  by  the  gorge  of  Baramula  and  follows 
the  Vitasta  in  its  course  to  the  west.  We  have  seen  already  that  Hiuen  Tsiang 
followed  it  when  he  entered  Kasmir  by  ‘  the  stone  gate,  the  western  entrance  of  the 
kingdom.’  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  gates  (‘  fermetures  ’  of  the  French 
translation)  closing  these  roads  we  have  a  reference  to  the  ancient  frontier  watch- 
stations  or  Dvaras,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  below. 

Besides  these  three  roads,  Ou-k'ong  knew  yet  a  fourth  :  “  this,  however,  is 
always  closed,  and  opens  only  when  an  imperial  army  honours  it  with  a  visit.”  It 
is  probable  that  this  curious  notice  must  be  referred  to  one  of  the  routes  leading 
over  the  Plr  Pantsal  range  to  the  south.  Owing  possibly  to  political  causes  these 
routes  may  have  been  closed  to  ordinary  traffic  at  the  time  of  Ou-k'ong’s  visit.38 

The  political  relations  between  China  and  the  northern  kingdoms  of  India 
seem  to  have  ceased  soon  after  the  time  of  Ou-k'ong.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  Chinese  power  under  the  later  T'ang  gradually  losing  ground  in  Central  Asia 
before  the  Uigurs  and  the  Tibetans.  The  pilgrimages  of  Chinese  Buddhists,  how¬ 
ever,  to  India  continued  during  the  next  two  centuries.  Of  one  at  least  of  these 
pilgrim  parties  it  is  recorded  that  it  took  the  route  through  Kasmlr.3y  But  no 
detailed  account  bearing  on  Kasmir  has  yet  come  to  light  of  these  later 
pilgrimages. 


SECTION  III. — MUHAMMADAN  NOTICES. 

12.  After  the  Greeks  and  the  Chinese  the  early  Muhammadan  writers  are 
our  next  foreign  informants  regarding  the  historical  geography  of  India.  If,  with 
one  very  remarkable  exception,  they  have  nothing  to  tell  us  in  detail  regarding 
Kasmir  topography,  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  first  rush  of  Arab 
invasion  in  the  Indus  Valley  during  the  eighth  century  had  carried  the  Muham- 

37  See  I! Itintraire  <V Ou-k'ong,  p.  356.  39  Compare  Yule,  Cathay,  p.  lxxi.,  and 

31  See  Notes  on  Ou-k'ong,  pp.  34  sq,  Julien,  Journal  Asiat,,  1847,  p.  43, 
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madan  arms  at  times  close  enough  to  the  confines  of  Kasmlr.40  No  permanent 
conquest,  however,  had  been  effected  even  in  the  plains  of  the  Northern  Panjab. 
Protected  in  the  west  by  the  unbroken  resistance  of  the  S'aliis  of  Kabul  and  in  the 
south  by  a  belt  of  war-like  Hindu  hill-states,  Kasmlr  had  never  been  seriously 
threatened.  Even  when  Islam  at  last,  after  a  long  struggle,  victoriously  overspread 
the  whole  of  Northern  India,  Kasmlr  behind  its  mountain  ramparts  remained  safe 
for  centuries  longer. 

Conquest  and  trade  were  the  factors  which  brought  so  large  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world  within  the  ken  of  the  early  Muhammadan  travellers  and  geographers. 
Both  failed  them  equally  in  the  case  of  Kasmlr.  For  a  classical  witness  shows  us 
how  the  system  of  seclusion,  ever  easy  to  maintain  in  a  country  so  well  guarded  by 
nature  as  Kasmlr,  had  been  developed  and  strengthened  at  the  approach  of  danger 
until  it  hermetically  sealed  the  Valley  to  all  foreigners  without  exception. 

We  can  thus  scarcely  be  surprised  at  seeing  that  even  the  well-informed  Al- 
Mas'udi  who  had  personally  visited  the  Indus  Valley,  is  unable  to  tell  us  anything 
more  exact  about  Kasmlr  than  that  it  is  a  kingdom  with  many  towns  and  villages 
enclosed  by  very  high  and  inaccessible  mountains,  through  which  leads  a  single 
passage  closed  by  a  gate.41  The  notices  we  find  in  the  works  of  Al-Qazwini  and  Al- 
IdrisI  are  practically  restricted  to  the  same  statement.  The  references  of  other 
Arab  geographers  are  even  more  succinct  and  vague.43 

13.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  above  indicated,  Arabic  literature 
furnishes  us  with  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  account  of  old  Kasmlr.  We  owe  it 
to  the  research  and  critical  penetration  of  AlberunI  of  whom,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  as  of  an  early  British  explorer  of  Afghanistan,43  that  he  could  look  through  the 
mountains.  The  great  Muhammadan  scholar  had  evidently  utilized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  this  long  stay  at  Ghazna  and  in  the  Panjab  (a.d.  1017-30)  to  collect 
information  on  Kasmlr. 

His  interest  in  the  distant  alpine  valley  is  easily  understood.  He,  himself, 
tells  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  great  work  on  India,  how  Hindu  sciences,  when 
the  victories  of  Mahmud  had  made  the  Hindus  ‘like  atoms  of  dust  scattered  in  all 
directions,’  had  retired  far  away  from  the  conquered  parts  of  the  country.  They 
“  fled  to  places  which  our  hand  cannot  yet  reach,  to  Kasmlr,  Benares  and  other 
places.”  44  In  another  passage  he  speaks  again  of  Benares  and  Kasmlr  as  the  high 
schools  of  Hindu  sciences.45  He  repeatedly  refers  to  Kasmirian  authors,  and  from 
the  notices  shown  below  it  is  evident  that  among  his  informants,  if  not  among  his 
actual  teachers,  there  were  Kasmirian  scholars.46 


40  See  Reinaud,  Memoire  sur  I'lnde,  pp.  195 
sqq. ;  Alberuni,  India,  i.  p.  21. 

41  See  Al-Mas‘udi’s  “  Meadows  of  Gold,” 
transl.  Sprenger,  i.  p.  382.  The  number  of 
towns  and  villages  is  estimated  at  from  sixty 
to  seventy  thousand ;  regarding  the  traditional 
number  here  given  see  below,  §  87. 

42  The  silence  of  the  early  Muhammadan 
geographers  as  regards  Kasmir  was  duly 
noticed  by  Ritter,  Asien,  ii.  p.  1115. 

For  A l-  Qaztvini,  see  Gii.demeister,  Be 
rebus  Indicts,  p.  210;  for  Al-Idrisi,  Elliot, 
History  of  India,  i.  pp.  90,  sq. 

For  the  notices  of  other  Arabic  geographers, 


see  Bibliotheca  geographorum  Arabicorum,  ed. 
De  Goeje,  i.  p.  4 ;  ii.  pp.  9,  445 ;  v.  p.  364 ; 
vi.  pp.  5,  18,  68  ;  vii.  pp.  89,  687  ;  also  Abu-l- 
Fida,  ed.  Reinaud,  pp.  361,  506. 

4;i  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 

44  India,  transl.  Sachau,  i.  p.  22. 

45  India,  i.  p.  173. 

4C  Alberuni,  ii.  181,  refers  particularly  to 
Kasmirian  informants  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed  regarding  the  miracle  of  the  ‘Kudaishahr,’ 
i.e.  the  Kapaiesvara  Tirtlia  (see  note  i.  32). 
The  way  in  which  the  pilgrimage  to  this  spot  was 
described  to  Alberuni,  makes  it  quite  certain 
that  his  informants  were  personally  familiar 


Alberuni’s  inte¬ 
rest  in  Kasmir. 


AlberunI’s  de¬ 
scription  of  Kasmir. 
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T.he  curious  fact  that  Albcrunl,  himself,  composed  certain  Sanskrit  treatises  for 
circulation  among  ‘the  people  of  Kashmir,’  proves  beyond  all  doubt  the  existence  of 
special  relations  between  the  great  M/eecha  scholar  and  that  jealously  guarded 
country.  These  relations  seem  strange  considering  what  Albcrunl  himself  tells 
us  so  graphically  about  the  rigid  isolation  of  Kasmir.  We  can  scarcely  explain 
them  otherwise  than  by  personal  intercourse  with  Kasmirian  Pandits.47 

In  view  of  these  indications  we  can  hapdly  go  wrong  in  attributing  a  great 
portion  of  Albcruni’s  detailed  knowledge  of  Kasmir  topography  to  these  learned 
informants.  Put  we  also  know  that  the  chances  of  war  had  given  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplementing  his  knowledge  in  part  by  personal  observation. 
Albcrunl  refers  in  two  places  to  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  fortress  Lauhui; 
(or  Lahur)  on  the  confines  of  Kasmir.48  I  have  proved  that  Albcruni’s  Lauhur  is 
identical  with  the  castle  of  Lnhara,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle,  the 
position  of  which  is  marked  by  the  present  Loh-rin  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Plr 
Pantsfil  range.  ‘  Loharakotta  ’  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Fort  of  LdhkOt 
before  which,  according  to  the  uniform  report  of  the  Muhammadan  historians, 
Mahmud’s  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  Kasmir  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  It  is 
hence  certain  that  Albcrunl  had  accompanied  this  unsuccessful  expedition,  which 
probably  took  place  in  A.n.  1021.  Though  it  failed  to  reach  Kasmir,  it  must  have 
given  Albcrunl  ample  opportunity  to  collect  local  information  and  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  topography  of  those  mountain  regions  which  formed  Kasmlr’s  strongest 
bulwark  to  the  south. 

14.  Albcruni’s  main  account  of  Kasmir  is  contained  in  Chapter  xviii.  which 
gives  ‘  various  notes  on  the  countries  of  the  Hindus,  their  rivers  and  their  ocean.’ 49 


with  the  Tlrtha.  The  same  must  he  said  of 
his  note  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
S'aradfi  (see  Note  11,  i.  .‘57,  §  h‘5).  The  details 
regarding  a  local  Kasmir  festival  (ii.  p.  178), 
the  anecdote  about  the  propagation  of  the 
S'ixyahil drviti  in  Kasmir  (i.  p.  l.‘io)  are  such  as 
could  not  well  have  reached  Albcrunl  other¬ 
wise  but  by  verbal  communication. 

Writing  himself  in  a.o.  1030  he  refers  to  a 
statement  contained  in  the  almanac  for  the 
S'aka  year  9dl  (a.i>.  1029-150),  ‘which  had  come 
from  Kashmir  ’  (i.  p.  5591).  He  could  scarcely 
have  secured  such  an  almanac  except  through 
Kasmirian  Pandits  who,  even  at  the  present 
day,  wherever  they  may  he,  make  it  a  point 
to  provide  themselves  from  home  with  their 
li  teal  valcxatrapaltv ik <1 . 

For  references  to  Kasmirian  authors  or 
texts  specially  connected  with  Kasmir,  see  i. 
pp.  120,  107,  298,  1534;  i.  p.  04  (Visnudharma), 
etc.  Compare  also  the  very  detailed  account 
of  the  calendar  reckonings  current  in  Kasmir 
and  the  conterminous  territories,  ii.  p.  8. 

47  See  India,  Preface,  p.  xxiv.  ;  and  Prof. 
Sachau’s  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
text  of  Alheruni’s  India,  p.  xx. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  Alhcruni  had 
at  one  time  or  the  other  Kasmirian  Pandits 
in  his  employ  7  We  know  that  in  preparing 


the  vast  materials  digested  in  his  hook  he 
worked  largely  with  the  help  of  indigenous 
scholars.  Judging  from  his  own  description 
of  the  state  of  Hindu  sciences  in  the  con¬ 
quered  territories  and  the  bitter  enmity  pre¬ 
vailing  amongst  their  Hindu  inhabitants 
against  the  dominant  Mlecclias,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  could  have  secured  there  such 
assistance  as  he  required. 

Alberuni  himself  tells  us  (i.  p.  24)  where  he 
describes  so  touchingly  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  Indian  studies :  “  I  do  not  spare 
either  money  or  trouble  in  collecting  Sanskrit 
hooks  from  places  where  I  supposed  they  were 
likely  to  he  found,  and  in  procuring  for  my¬ 
self,  even  from  very  remote  places,  Hindu 
scholars  who.  understand  them,  and  are  able 
to  teach  me.’’ 

Kasmir  has  always  had  an  over-production 
of  intellect.  Bilhana’s  classical  example, 
amongst  other  evidence,  shows  that  Kax- 
nurian  scholars  have  been  as  ready  in  old  days 
as  at  present  to  leave  their  homes  for  distant 
places,  wherever  their  learning  could  secure 
for  them  a  livelihood  (compare  Buhlkh, 
Introd.  to  the  Yikramdhkadevacarita ,  p.  xvii.; 
also  Indische  Palxograph  ic,  p.  5G). 

43  See  above,  Note  27,  iv.  177,  §§  12.  1.‘5, 

411  See  India,  i.  pp.  206  sqq. 
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Compared  with  the  description  of  the  rest  of  India,  it  is  disproportionately 
detailed. 

Alberuni  first,  sketches  in  broad  outlines  but  correctly  enough  the  political 
division  of  the  mountain  region  which  lies  between  the  great  Central  Asian  water¬ 
shed  and  the  Panjab  plain.  He  then  refers  to  the  pedestrian  habits  of  the 
Kasmirians,  and  notes  the  use  by  the  nobles  of  palankins  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  men,  a  custom  fully  illustrated  by  the  Chronicle  and  accounted  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  communications  in  the  mountains.50 

What  follows  deserves  full  quotation.  “  They  are  particularly  anxious  about 
the  natural  strength  of  their  country,  and  therefore  take  always  much  care  to  keep 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  entrances  and  roads  leading  into  it.  In  consequence  it  is 
very  difficult  to  have  any  commerce  with  them.  In  former  times  they  used  to 
allow  one  or  two  foreigners  to  enter  their  country,  particularly  Jews,  but  at  present 
they  do  not  allow  any  Hindu  whom  they  do  not  know  personally  to  enter,  much 
less  other  people.” 

We  have  here  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  that  system  of  guardii  0  all 
frontier-passes  which  we  have  found  alluded  to  already  in  the  Chinese  records.  It 
explains  the  great  part  which  is  played  in  the  Chronicles  by  the  frontier  watch - 
stations,  the  Dvdras  and  Drahgas,  and  is  of  all  the  more  interest,  as  the  last 
traces  of  the  system,  in  the  form  of  rdhddri,  have  disappeared  in  Kasmir  only 
within  quite  recent  memory.51 

Alberuni  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  ‘  best  known  entrance  to  Kashmir.’  Route  into  Kasmir. 
Though  the  starting  point  of  his  itinerary  cannot  be  identified  with  absolute 
certainty,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  the  route  which  ascends  the  Jehlam  Valley. 

From  ‘  the  town  Babrahan,  half-way  between  the  rivers  Sindh  (Indus)  and 
Jailam,’  eight  Farsakh  are  counted  ‘  to  the  bridge  over  the  river,  where  the  water  of 
the  Kusndrt  is  joined  by  that  of  the  Mahwi,  both  of  which  come  from  the 
mountains  of  Shamllan  and  fall  into  the  Jailam.’  Though  there  seems  to  be  here 
some  slight  confusion  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  point  meant  ‘by  the  bridge  over 
the  river  ’  corresponds  to  the  present  Muzaffarabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jehlam  and  Kisanganga. 

The  easiest  route  to  Kasmir  from  the  west  leads  through  the  open  central  portion 
of  Hazara  (Urasa)  to  Mansahra,  hence  across  the  Kunhar  and  Kisanganga  rivers 
to  Muzaffarabad,  and  then  up  by  the  right  side  of  the  Jehlam  Valley  to 
Baramula.52  In  Kusndri  it  is  easy  to  recognize  with  Prof.  Sachau  the  present 
Kunhar  Kiver  which  falls  into  the  Jehlam  a  few  miles  below  its  great  bend  at 
Muzaffarabad.53  The  Mahivi  is  evidently  meant  to  designate  the  Kisanganga.54 
If  thus  interpreted  the  only  error  in  Albcr uni’s  description  is  that  it  makes  the 


50  Compare,  e.g.  Rdjat.  iv.  407  ;  v.  33,  219  ; 
vii.  478;  viii.  2298,  2636,  2674,  3165,  etc. 

Regarding  the  word  katt,  which  Alberuni 
gives  as  the  indigenous  term  of  the  palankin, 
see  note  iv.  407. 

51  Compare  my  Notes  on  the  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Pir  Pa.ntj a l  Route,  J.  A.S.B.,  1895, 
pp.  382  sqq. ;  also  below,  §  40. 

52  This  route  is  described,  e.g.  by  Drew, 
Jummoo,  p.  528,  ‘  as  the  easiest  route  from  the 
Panjab  to  Kasmir.’ 

53  Kunhar  represents  the  regular  phonetic 


derivative  of  a  Skr.  *Kusndri,  medial  s  be¬ 
coming  always  h  under  a  phonetic  law  common 
to  Kasmhi  and  the  related  dialects;  for  the 
change  hn  >  nh  compare  Dr.  Grierson,  Pho¬ 
nology  of  Intlo-An/an  Vernaculars,  Z.D.M  G 
1896,  p.  33. 

54  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  name 
Mahwi.  Could  it  be  the  corruption  of  an 
Apabhrariisa  derivative  of  Madhuniati,  a  name 
of  an  affluent  of  the  Kisanganga,  used  also  in 
a  Mahatmya  for  the  latter  river  itself  ?  See 
Note  B,  i.  37,  §  16. 
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Kunhar  join  the  Kisanganga,  whereas  in  reality  the  former  falls  into  the  Jehlam 
after  its  junction  with  the  Kisanganga. 

I  have  shown  above,  in  note  v.  215,  that  the  route  here  indicated,  which  was 
a  favourite  one  until  a  few  years  ago  the  “  Jehlam  Valley  Tonga  Road  ”  was  con¬ 
structed,  is  distinctly  referred  to  already  in  Kalhana’s  account  of  S'amkaravarman’s 
march  to  and  from  Urasa.  The  distance  of  eight  Farsakh  corresponds  according  to 
Alberuni’s  reckoning  to  about  thirty-nine  English  miles.55 

Referring  to  the  map  and  the  modern  route  measurements,56  this  distance 
carries  us  to  a  point  between  Mansahra  and  the  next  stage,  Abbottabad.  It  is  just 
in  this  neighbourhood  that  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  above-quoted 
note;  the  old  capital  of  Urasa  must  be  located.  ‘  Babrahan  ’  cannot  be  identified 
at  present.  It  is,  perhaps,  intended  to  represent  the  name  of  this  old  town  which 
could  fairly  be  described  as  situated  midway  between  the  Indus  and  Jehlam. 
From  Muzaffarabad  onwards — where  there  is  still  a  bridge  over  the  Kisan¬ 
ganga,  just  as  at  the  time  (1783)  when  Forster  crossed  here  on  his  way  from 
Kasmir  to  Attock,57 — we  can  follow  the  route  quite  plainly. 

Alberuni  counts  five  days  of  march  ‘  to  the  beginning  of  the  ravine  whence  the 
river  Jailam  comes,’  that  is  to  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river 
flows  immediately  below  Baramula.  This  estimate  agrees  closely  with  the  actual 
road  distance  between  Muzaffarabad  and  Baramula  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Drew  as 
eighty-four  miles.68  At  the  other  or  Kasmir  end  of  the  ravine  Alberuni  places  quite 
correctly  ‘the  watch-station  Dvar'  (Skr.  Dvdra),  the  position  of  which,  as  we 
shall  see  below,  is  marked  to  this  day  by  the  site  of  the  old  gate  known  as 
Drang. 

“  Thence,  leaving  the  ravine  you  enter  the  plain,  and  reach  in  two  more  days 
Addifihtdn,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  passing  on  the  road  the  village  Ushkara”  All 
this  is  perfectly  accurate.  Adhisthana,  ‘  the  capital,’  is,  of  course,  meant  for 
S'rinagara, 59  and  Ushkara  for  TJskur,  opposite  Baramula,  the  ancient  Huska- 
pura  already  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.60'  Alberuni’s  mention  of  Uskur  which  is 
on  the  left  river  bank,  shows  that  then  as  now  the  ordinary  road  from  the  ‘  Gate  of 
Varahamula’  to  S'rinagara  passed  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  Valley.  Two 
marches  are  still  counted  for  this  part  of  the  journey. 

The  capital  is  correctly  described  as  “  being  built  along  both  banks  of  the 
river  Jailam,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  bridges  and  ferry  boats.”  It 


55  Compare  Prof.  Sachau’s  note,  India,  ii. 
p.  316.  Alberuni  values  his  farsakh  at  4 
Arabian  miles  or  approximately  4  x  2186 
yards.  Hence  1  farsakh  —  English 

miles. 

r,(i  See  Drew,  loc.  cit. 

67  See  G.  Forster,  Journey  from  Bengal  to 
England,  1808,  ii.  p.  46. 

58  See  loc.  cit. 

According  to  Mr.  Drew’s  table  six  marches 
are  counted,  but  one  of  them  is  very  short. 
On  the  modern  route  following  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  five  marches  are  now 
reckoned  from  Domel,  opposite  to  Muzaffara- 
bad,  to  Baramula. 

39  Adhisthana,  used  again  ii.  p.  181,  is  a 
term  which  indicates  that  Alberuni’s  infor¬ 


mant  was  a  Sanskrit-speaking  person.  The 
common  designation  of  the  capital  was 
S'rinagara  or  simply  Nagara;  see  §  91 
below. 

60  The  text  as  rendered  by  Prof.  Sachau, 
speaks  of  “Ushkdrd  which  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Valley,  in  the  same  manner  as  Iiardmdld." 
There  is  either  some  corruption  in  the  text 
here,  or  Alberuni’s  informant  has  not  made 
himself  sufficiently  clear.  What  he  must  have 
meant  is  that  Ushkara  lay  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  in  the  same  manner  as  Baramiila, 
that  is,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ravine.  Bara¬ 
mula  as  the  text  spells  the  word,  reproduces 
an  earlier  form  of  the  Kasmiri  Varahmid,  from 
Skr.  Varahamula. 
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is  said  to  cover  *  a  space  of  four  Farsakh.’  This,  if  interpreted  to  mean  ‘a  space 
of  four  Farsakh  in  circumference,’  would  not  be  too  far  from  the  truth,  assuming 
that  all  suburban  areas  around  the  city  are  included  in  the  estimate.  The  course 
of  the  river  above  and  below  the  capital  is  rightly  enough  traced  as  far  as  the 
Valley  is  concerned.  “  When  the  Jailam  has  left  the  mountains,  and  has  flowed 
two  days’  journey,  it  passes  through  Addishtan.  Four  Farsakh  farther  on  it 
enters  a  swamp  of  one  square  Farsakh.”  Here,  of  course,  the  Volur  lake  (Maha- 
padma)  is  meant.  “The  people  have  their  plantations  on  the  borders  of  this 
swamp,  and  on  such  parts  of_it  as  they  manage  to  reclaim.  Leaving  this  swamp, 
the  Jailam  passes  the  town  Ushkara,  and  then  enters  the  above-mentioned  ravine.” 

The  only  mistake,  and  this  one  easily  explained,  is  contained  in  the  account 
of  the  river’s  origin.  It  is  described  as  rising  “in  the  mountains  Haramakot , 
where  also  the  Ganges  rises;  cold,  impenetrable  regions  where  the  snow  never 
melts  nor  disappears.”  It  is  easy  to  recognize  here  the  reference  to  Mount 
Haramukuta,  and  the  sacred  Ganga-lake  at  the  foot  of  its  glacier  in  which 
Kasmlrian  tradition  places  the  source  of  the  Sindhu  river.61  The  latter  is  the 
greatest  tributary  of  the  Vitasta  within  Kasmir  and  is  traditionally  identified 
with  the  Ganga,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  Vitasta  with  the  Yamuna.62  The 
special  sanctity  of  the  Sindhu  ( ‘  Uttaragahga  ’ )  and  the  popularity  of  its  supposed 
source  as  a  pilgrimage  place,  sufficiently  account  for  the  substitution  in  Alberuni’s 
notice. 

Entering  the  open  plain  of  the  Kasmir  Valley  from  the  Baramula  gorge, 

‘  you  have  for  a  march  of  two  more  days  on  your  left  the  mountains  of  Bolor  and 
Shamilan,  Turkish  tribes  who  are  called  BhaMavarydn.  Their  king  has  the  title 
of  Bhatta- Shah’  It  is  clear  that  Alberuni’s  informant  here  means  the  mountain- 
ranges  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Valley  which  form  its  confines  towards 
the  Dard  country  and  Baltistan.  The  latter  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Bolor 
for  many  centuries.63  I  am  unable  to  trace  in  Kasmirian  or  other  sources  the  names 
of  ‘  Shamilan  ’  and  ‘  Bhatta.’ 64  But  as  a  subsequent  remark  mentions  ‘  Gilgit, 
Aswira,  and  Shiltas ,’  that  is  the  modern  Gilgit,  Hasor  (Astflr),  and  Cilas,  as  their 
chief  places,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dard  territory  to 
the  north-west  of  Kasmir  are  meant,  together  with  the  Baltis. 

“  Marching  on  the  right  side  [of  the  river],  you  pass  through  villages,  one 
close  to  the  other,  south  of  the  capital,  and  thence  you  reach  the  mountain 
Kularjak,  which  is  like  a  cupola,  similar  to  the  mountain  Dunbawand  (Dama- 
wand).  The  snow  there  never  melts.  It  is  always  visible  from  the  region  of 
Takeshar  and  Lauhawar  (Lahore).” 

I  have  already  shown65  that  the  mountain  here  described  is  the  Tatakuti  Peak 


61  See  note  i.  57. 

G2  See  below,  §  68. 

In  llaracar.  iv.  54,  the  Vitasta  itself  is 
designated  as  the  ‘  Ganga  of  the  North  ’ 
(Uttaragahgd)  which  would  render  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Haramukuta 
still  more  intelligible  from  a  traditional  point 
of  view. 

63  Compare  Yule,  Marco  Polo,  i.  p.  187  sq. ; 
Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.  p.  83. 

64  Alberuni’s  Bhatta  may  possibly  represent 
the  term  Bhuffa  or  Bhauffa  (the  modern 


Ks.  But3)  which  is  applied  in  the  Sanskrit 
Chronicles  to  the  population  of  Tibetan 
descent  generally,  from  Ladakh  to  Baltistan 
(see  note  i.  312).  Alberiini  calls  their  lan¬ 
guage  Turkish,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  has  spoken  previously  (i.  p.  206) 
of  ‘  the  Turks  of  Tibet  ’  as  holding  the 
country  to  the  east  of  Kasmir.  There  the 
Tibetans  in  Ladakh  and  adjacent  districts  are 
clearly  intended. 

65  See  Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  12. 
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(33°  45'  lat.  74°  33'  long.)  in  the  central  part  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  range.  AlberunI 
puts  the  distance  between  this  peak  and  the  Kasmir  plain  at  two  Farsakh.  This 
estimate  is  somewhat  too  low,  inasmuch  as  the  direct  distance  on  the  map  between 
the  peak  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  level  ground  in  the  Valley  is  about  fifteen 
miles. 

He  is,  however,  quite  exact  in  placing  the  fortress  Lauhur,  i.e.  the  present 
LolRrin  to  the  west  of  it.  The  entrance  to  the  LoKrin  Valley  lies  almost  due  west 
of  Tatakutl.  To  the  south  of  the  peak  was  ‘the  fortress  Rajagirl  ’  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Kalhana,  vii.  P270  ;  it  lay  probably  somewhere  in  the  upper 
Suran  Valley.  AlberunI  speaks  of  these  two  hill  fortresses  as  ‘the  strongest 
places’  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  personally  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  strength  when 
accompanying  Mahmud’s  expedition  against  Kasmir.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
made  the  observation  of  the  latitude  of  Lauhur  :  Lohara  to  which  he  refers  in 
another  chapter  of  his  work.60  The  result  of  this  observation,  33°  40',  as  shown 
in  the  author’s  Canon  Masudicus,  very  closely  approaches  the  real  one,  which  is 
33°  48'  according  to  the  Survey  map. 

It  is  very  probable  that  he  obtained  at  the  same  occasion  the  very  accurate 
information  regarding  the  distance  from  Lauhur  to  the  Kasmir  capital.  He  gives 
it  as  fifty-six  miles,  “  half  the  way  being  rugged  country,  the  other  half  plain.” 
Alberunl’s  measurement  according  to  the  previously  stated  valuation,  represents 
about  sixty-nine  English  miles.  This  is  but  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  road 
distance  via  the  Tos-maidan  Pass  as  estimated  by  me,  on  the  tour  referred  to  in 
the  above  note.  The  description  of  the  road,  too,  corresponds  closely  with  the 
actual  character  of  the  route. 

AlberunI  closes  his  account  of  Kasmir  geography  with  a  reference  to  the  town 
of  Jidjdwari  which  is  the  Rajapurl  of  the  Chronicles,  the  modern  Rajaurl.67  In 
Hindu  times  it  was  the  capital  of  a  small  hill-state,  situated  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  range  and  often  tributary  to  Kasmir.  AlberunI  distinctly 
names  it  as  the  farthest  place  to  which  Muhammadan  merchants  of  his  time 
traded,  and  beyond  which  they  never  passed.  We  have  already  seen  what  the 
connection  was  which  enabled  him  to  collect  reliable  and  detailed  information  of 
the  region  beyond  that  barrier.  As  another  proof  of  the  accurate  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  we  may  finally  mention  his  description  of  the  Kasmir  climate  and  its 
explanation,  which  is  far  more  exact  than  any  account  available  to  us  previous  to 
the  second  quarter  of  this  century.68 


SECTION  IV. — INDIAN  NOTICES. 

15.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  illustrate  better  the  lamentable  lack  of  exact 
geographical  information  in  general  Sanskrit  literature  than  to  turn  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  and  AlberunI,  to  what  Indian  authors,  not 
Kasinirians  themselves,  can  tell  us  of  the  Valley.  Were  we  to  judge  merely  from 
the  extreme  scantiness  of  the  data  to  be  gleaned  from  their  extant  works,  we  might 
easily  be  led  to  assume  that  Kasmir  was  to  them  a  country  foreign  and  remote  in 

86  See  India,  i.  p.  317,  with  Prof.  Sachau’s  67  See  note  vi.  286. 

note  ii.  p.  341,  and  above,  Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  12.  6S  See  India,  i.  p.  211,  and  below,  §  77. 
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every  way.  However,  we  observe  the  same  vagueness  and  insufficiency  of  local 
references  in  the  case  of  territories  immediately  adjoining  the  old  centres  of 
literary  activity.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the  conspicuous  absence  of  useful 
information  on  Kasmlr  may  be  attributed  equally  well  to  the  general  character  of 
that  literature. 

The  name  Kasmlra ,  with  its  derivative  Kdsmira,  as  the  designation  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  respectively,  is  found  already  in  the  Ganas  to  Panini’s 
great  grammatical  work,  and  in  Patahjali’s  comments  thereon.09  The  Mahabharata, 
too,  refers  in  several  passages  to  the  Kasmlras  and  their  rulers,  but  in  a  fashion  so 
general  and  vague  that  nothing  more  but  the  situation  of  the  country  in  the  hill 
region  to  the  north  can  be  concluded  therefrom.70  The  Puranas  enumerate  the 
Kasmlras  accordingly  in  their  lists  of  northern  nations.  But  none  of  the  tribal 
names,  partly  semi -mythical,  mentioned  along  with  them  in  the  Puranas  examined 
by  me,  indicate  any  more  distinct  location  of  the  country.71 

Varahamihira  (circ.  500  a.d.)  in  his  Brhatsamhitd  includes  the  Kasmlras  VarXhamihira. 
curiously  enough  in  the  north-eastern  division.  Among  the  regions  and  peoples 
named  under  the  same  heading  there  are  a  number  of  purely  legendary  character 
like  ‘  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  ’  ( nastardjya ),  the  ‘  gold  region,’  ‘  the  one-footed 
people,’  etc.  But  besides  these  names  and  others  of  a  different  type  which  cannot 
be  clearly  identified,  we  recognize  the  names  of  tribes  which  undoubtedly  ipust  be 
located  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kasmlr.  Thus  we  have  the  Abhisaras, 

Daradas,  Ddrvas,  Khasas,  Kiras,  and  somewhat  more  distant  the  country  of 
Kuluta  (Kulu)  and  the  Kaunindas  or  Kaulindras  (Ptolemy’s  KvXiv&pLvrj)  ,72 

Perhaps  the  most  specific  piece  of  information  regarding  Kasmlr  that  Sanskrit 
literature  outside  the  Valley  can  furnish,  is  conveyed  in  the  term  Kdsmira  or 
Kasmlr aja  which  designates  the  saffron,  and  according  to  the  lexicographers  also 
the  root  of  the  kustha  or  costus  speciosus.  As  both  the  saffron  and  the  Kustha 
are  since  early  times  famous  products  of  Kasmlr,  the  origin  of  the  term  is  clear 
enough.73 


SECTION  V. — THE  KASMIR  CHRONICLES. 

16.  The  want  of  detailed  and  exact  geographical  information  just  noticed  in  Abundance  of 
old  Indian  literature  generally  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  abundance  of  data  Kasmirian  sources, 
supplied  for  our  knowledge  of  old  Kasmlr  by  the  indigenous  sources.  The 
explanation  is  surely  not  to  be  found  in  the  mere  fact  that  Kasmirian  authors 
naturally  knew  more  of  their  own  country  than  others,  for  whom  that  alpine 
territory  was  a  distant,  more  or  less  inaccessible  region.  For  were  it  so,  we  might 


69  See  the  references  in  P.  W.,  s.v.  Kdsmira, 
and  in  supplement,  v.  p.  1273.  The  references 
to  other  texts  quoted  in  this  paragraph  have 
also  been  taken  from  that  work  except  where 
otherwise  specified. 

70  Compare  in  particular Mahdbh.  n.  xxvii.17. 

71  Compare  Vdyupur.  xlv.  120 ;  xlvii.  45 ; 
Padmapur.  i.  vi.  48,  62 ;  Bhagavatapur.  xn. 
i.  39  ;  Viqnupur.  iv.  xxiv.  18. 

72  See  Brhatsamhitd,  xiv.  29  sqq.  and  Ind. 
Ant.  1893,  pp.  172,  181 ;  also  Alberuni,  India, 
i.  p.  303. 


73  Regarding  the  saffron  cultivation  of 
Kasmir,  compare  Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  342, 
and  below,  §  78. 

The  kusfha,  now  known  in  Kasmir  by  the 
name  of  kufh,  is  the  aromatic  root  of  the 
Saussurea  Lappa  which  grows  in  abundance 
on  the  mountains  of  Kasmir ;  see  Lawrence, 
p.  77.  The  kufh  is  still  largely  exported  to 
China.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  medicinal 
plants  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  particularly  notices 
among  the  Kasmir  products ;  see  Si-yu-ki, 
i.  p.  148. 
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reasonably  expect  to  find  ourselves  equally  well  informed  about  the  early 
topography  of  other  parts  of  India,  which  have  furnished  their  contingent 
to  the  phalanx  of  Sanskrit  authors.  Yet  unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case. 

The  advantageous  position  we  enjoy  in  Kasmir  is  due  to  a  combination  of 
causes  of  which  the  most  important  ones  may  at  once  be  here  indicated.  In  the 
first  place,  we  owe  it  to  the  preservation  of  connected  historical  records  from  a 
comparatively  early  date,  which  acquaint  us  with  a  large  number  of  particular 
localities  and  permit  us  to  trace  their  connection  with  the  country’s  history. 

Another  important  advantage  results  from  the  fact  that  Kasmir,  thanks 
chiefly  to  its  geographical  position  and  the  isolation  resulting  from  it,  has  escaped 
those  great  ethnic  and  political  changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  swept  over 
the  largest  portion  of  India.  Local  tradition  has  thus  remained  undisturbed  and 
still  clings  to  all  prominent  sites  with  that  tenacity  which  is  characteristic  of 
alpine  tracts  all  over  the  world.  The  information  preserved  by  this  local  tradition 
in  Kasmir  has  often  proved  for  our  written  records  a  most  welcome  supplement  and 
commentary. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  small  mountain  country  like 
Kasmir,  where  the  natural  topographical  features  are  so  strongly  marked  and  so 
permanent,  the  changes  possible  in  historical  times  as  regards  routes  of  coinmuni- 
cation,  sites  for  important  settlements,  cultivated  area,  etc.,  are  necessarily 
restricted.  The  clear  and  detailed  evidence  which  the  facts  of  the  country’s  actual 
topography  thus  furnish,  enables  us  to  elucidate  and  to  utilize  our  earlier  data, 
even  where  they  are  scanty,  with  far  greater  certainty  and  accuracy  than  would  be 
possible  in  another  territory. 

17.  Epigraphical  records  on  stone  or  copper,  such  as  elsewhere  in  India  form 
the  safest  basis  for  the  study  of  local  topography,  have  not  yet  come  to  light  in 
Kasmir.  The  few  fragmentary  inscriptions  hitherto  found  are  all  of  a  late  date, 
and  do  not  furnish  any  topographical  information.  In  their  absence  Kalhana’s 
RajatakanginI  is  not  only  the  amplest,  but  also  the  most  authentic  of  our  sources 
for  the  geography  of  Kasmir.  The  questions  connected  with  the  historical  value  of 
the  work,  its  scope  and  sources,  have  been  fully  discussed  in  the  introduction. 
Here  we  have  only  to  consider  its  character  as  our  chief  source  of  information  on 
the  ancient  topography  of  Kasmir. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Kalhana,  writing  for  readers  of  his  own  country  and 
time,  would  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  us  a  connected  and  matter-of-fact 
description  of  the  land,  even  if  the  literature  which  he  knew  and  which  was  his 
guide,  had  in  any  of  its  products  furnished  him  with  a  model  or  suggestion  for 
such  description.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  contained  in  a  brief  passage  of 
his  introduction,  i.  25-38.  This  acquaints  us  in  a  poetical  form  with  the  legends 
concerning  the  creation  of  Kasmir  and  its  sacred  river,  the  Vitasta,  and  enumerates 
besides  the  most  famous  of  the  many  Tlrthas  of  which  Kasmir  has  ever  boasted  in 
abundance.  The  few  panegyric  remarks  which  are  added  in  praise  of  the  land’s 
spiritual  and  material  comforts,  i.  39-43,  do  credit  to  the  author’s  love  of  his 
native  soil.  But  they  can  scarcely  be  held  to  raise  the  above  to  a  real  description 
of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  such  a  description,  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  yet 
proves  by  far  our  richest  source  of  information  for  the  historical  geography  of 
Kasmir.  This  is  due  to  the  mass  of  incidental  notices  of  topographical  interest 
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which  are  spread  through  the  whole  length  of  the  narrative.  They  group  them¬ 
selves  conveniently  under  three  main  heads. 

18.  Considering  the  great  attention  which  the  worship  of  holy  places  has  at 
all  times  claimed  in  Kasmir,  we  may  well  speak  first  of  the  notices  which 
appertain  to  the  Topograplria  sacra  of  the  Valley.  Kasmir  has  from  early  times 
to  the  present  day  been  a  land  abundantly  endowed  with  holy  sites  and  objects  of 
pilgrimages.  Kalhana  duly  emphasizes  this  fact  when  he  speaks,  in  the  above- 
quoted  introductory  passage,71  of  Kasmir  as  a  country  “  where  there  is  not  a  space 
as  large  as  a  grain  of  sesamum  without  a  Tirtha.”  Time  and  even  the  conversion 
to  Islam  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  population,  has  changed  but  little  in  this 
respect.  For  besides  the  great  Tirthas  which  still  retain  a  fair  share  of  their 
former  renown  and  popularity,  there  is  scarcely  a  village  which  has  not  its  sacred 
spring  or  grove  for  the  Hindu  and  its  Ziarat  for  the  Muhammadan.  Established 
as  the  latter  shrines  almost  invariably  are,  by  the  side  of  the  Hindu  places  of 
worship  and  often  with  the  very  stones  taken  from  them,  they  plainly  attest  the 
abiding  nature  of  local  worship  in  Kasmir. 

This  cannot  be  the  place  to  examine  in  detail  the  origin  and  character  of 
these  Tirthas  and  their  importance  for  the  religious  history  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  enough  to  note  that  the  most  frequent  objects  of  such  ancient  local  worship  are 
the  springs  or  Nagas,  the  sacred  streams  and  rivers,  and  finally,  the  so-called 
svayambhu,  or  ‘  self-created  ’  images  of  gods  which  are  recognized  by  the  eye  of  the 
pious  in  various  natural  formations.  These  several  classes  of  Tirthas  can  be 
traced  throughout  India  wherever  Hindu  religious  notions  prevail,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  sub-Himalayan  regions  (Nepal,  Kumaon,  Kangra,  Udyana  or  Swat). 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kasmir  has  from  old  times  claimed  an  exceptionally 
large  share  in  such  manifestations  of  divine  favour. 

Nature  has,  indeed,  endowed  the  Valley  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  with 
an  abundance  of  fine  springs.  As  each  of  these  has  its  tutelary  deity  in  the  form 
of  a  Naga,75  we  can  realize  why  popular  tradition  looks  upon  Kasmir  as  the 
favourite  residence  of  these  deities.76  Hiuen  Tsiang  already  had  ascribed  the 
superiority  of  Kasmir  over  other  countries  to  the  protection  it  received  from  a 
Naga.77  Kalhana,  too,  in  the  introductory  passage  already  referred  to,  gives  due 
prominence  to  the  distinction  which  the  land  enjoys  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Nila, 
king  of  Nagas,  and  many  others  of  his  tribe.78 

Kalhana’s  frequent  references  to  sacred  springs  and  other  Tirthas  are  of 
topographical  interest,  because  they  enable  us  to  trace  with  certainty  the  earlier 
history  of  most  of  the  popular  pilgrimage  places  still  visited  to  the  present  day. 
The  introduction  of  the  Chronicle  names  specially  the  miraculous  springs  of 
Papasudana  and  Tri-Samdhya,  Sarasvati’s  lake  on  the  Bheda  hill,  the  ‘  Self- 
created  Fire  ’  (Svayariibhu),  and  the  holy  sites  of  Nandiksetra,  Sarada,  Cakra- 
dhara  and  Vijayesa.  We  see  here  which  were  the  Tirthas  most  famous  in  Kalhana’s 


74  i.  38. 

75  Compare  my  note  i.  30  on  the  Nagas  and 
their  worship. 

76  The  Nilamatapurana,  900-972,  gives  a 
long  list  of  Kasmir  Nagas,  and  puts  their 
number  at  thousands,  nay  Arbudas  (see  971). 

77  Si-yu-ki,  i.  p.  148. 

Hiuen  Tsiang,  like  other  Chinese  pilgrims, 
calls  the  Nagas  by  the  term  of  ‘dragon,’ no 


doubt  because  the  popular  conception  repre¬ 
sents  them  under  the  form  of  snakes  living  in 
the  water  of  the  springs  or  lakes  they  protect. 
7S  i.  28-31. 

The  Nagas  are  supposed  to  have  come  to 
Kasmir  when  Kasyapa,  their  father,  had 
drained  ‘  the  lake  of  Sat!,’  and  to  have  found 
there  a  refuge  from  Garuda;  comp.  JSfilamata, 
59  sqq. 
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time.  The  legends  connected  with  the  early  semi-mythical  kings  give  him  frequent 
occasion  in  the  first  three  Books  to  speak  in  detail  of  particular  sacred  sites. 
Almost  each  one  of  the  stories  furnishes  evidence  for  the  safe  location  of  the  latter.79 
But  even  in  the  subsequent  and  purely  historical  portions  of  the  work  we  read 
often  of  pilgrimages  to  such  sacred  places,  or  of  events  which  occurred  at  them. 

Kalhana  shows  more  than  once  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
particular  Tirthas  that  we  may  reasonably  infer  his  having  personally  visited 
them.  This  presumption  is  particularly  strong  in  the  case  of  Nandiksetra,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  shrine  of  Bhutesvara.80  The.  former,  his  father  Canpaka  is  said 
to  have  often  visited  in  pilgrimage,  and  to  have  richly  endowed.  Also  the  distant 
Tirtha  of  S'arada  in  the  Kisanganga  Valley  seems  to  have  been  known  personally 
to  the  Chronicler.81  Pilgrimages  to  sacred  sites,  even  when  approached  only  with 
serious  trouble,  have  always  enjoyed  great  popularity  among  Kasmlrians.  And 
Kalhana  owed  perhaps  no  small  part  of  his  practical  acquaintance  with  his 
country’s  topography,  to  the  tours  he  had  made  as  a  pilgrim. 

19.  Specially  valuable  from  a  topographical  point  of  view  are  those  numerous 
references  which  Kalhana  makes  to  the  foundation  of  towns,  villages,  estates, 
shrines,  and  buildings  by  particular  kings.  Leaving  aside  the  curious  list,  i.  86- 
100,  taken  by  Kalhana  from  Padmamihira,  in  which  certain  local  names  are  by 
fanciful  etymologies  connected  with  seven  of  the  ‘lost  kings,’ 83  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  these  attributions  are  based  either  on  historical  fact,  or  at  least  on 
genuine  local  tradition. 

Kalhana  specially  informs  us  in  his  introduction  83  that  among  the  documents 
he  had  consulted  for  his  work,  there  were  ‘the  inscriptions  recording  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  temples  and  grants  [of  land]  by  former  kings.’  Such  records,  no  doubt, 
supplied  a  great  portion  of  the  numerous  notices  above  referred  to.  But  even  where 
such  notices  were  taken  from  less  authentic  sources,  they  may  always  claim  the 
merit  of  acquainting  us  with  the  names  of  the  respective  localities  and  buildings  as 
used  in  the  official  language  of  Kalhana’s  time,  and  with  the  traditions  then  current 
regarding  their  origin  and  date. 

The  system  of  nomenclature  which  was  regularly  followed  in  Kasmlr  in 
naming  new  foundations,  must  have  helped  to  preserve  a  genuine  tradition  regard¬ 
ing  the  founder.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  names  of  new  towns  and  villages 
are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -pur a  to  the  name  of  the  founder,  either  in  its  full 
or  abbreviated  form.84  Similarly  the  names  of  temples,  monasteries,  Mathas,  and 


7'J  Compare  the  legends  of  the  Sodara  spring, 
i.  123  sqq. ;  of  the  Kvtyasrama  Vihara,  i. 
131  sqq.;  of  the  Jyestharudra  at  Nandiksetra 
and  tS'rhi.ac/ari ,  i.  113,  124;  the  story  of  the 
Susravas  Naga,  i.  203  sqq. ;  the  description  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Taksaka  Naga,i.  220  sqq. ; 
the  story  of  the  Isesvara  temple,  ii.  134 ;  of 
llanasvdmin,  iii.  439  sqq.,  etc. 

80  See  vii.  954  ;  viii.  2365,  and  note  v.  55  sqq. 
Compare  also  below,  §  57. 

81  See  Note  L,  viii.  2492,  §  4. 

82  See  regarding  this  unhistorical  list,  note 
i.  86.  The  local  names,  like  Khonamusa,  Go- 
dhard,  5" amdhydsd,  etc.,  are  all  genuine  enough. 
What  Padmamihira  did,  was  to  evolve  ficti¬ 
tious  names  of  kings  out  of  these  by  means  of 
popular  etymology. 


83  i.  16. 

81  Thus  we  have,  e.g.  the  well-known  locali¬ 
ties  of  Huskapura,  Kaniskapura,  Juskapura 
(which  retain  the  memory  of  their  Indo- 
Scythian  founders) ;  Pruvarapura  (for  Pravara- 
senapura),  the  old  official  designation  of  the 
present  capital ;  Padmapura,  Avantipura, 
Jayapura  (for  Jayapidapura),  and  a  host  of 
others.  The  custom  of  naming  new  localities 
in  this  fashion,  or  of  re-naming  earlier  ones  in 
honour  of  the  actual  ruler,  can  be  traced 
through  successive  periods  of  Muhammadan 
and  Sikh  rule  down  to  the  present  day ;  comp, 
e.g.  Zair&por  (named  after  Zainu-l-‘abidin) , 
Shahdbuddinpur  (the  present  Shad1  purl ; 
Muhammadpur ;  Iianbirsinyhpur  (intended  to 
replace  Shahabad),  etc. 
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other  religious  structures  show  the  name  of  their  builder,  followed  by  terms  indi¬ 
cating  the  deity  or  the  religious  object  to  which  the  building  was  dedicated.80 
Many  of  these  religious  structures  left  their  names  to  the  sites  at  which  they  were 
erected.  They  can  thus  be  traced  to  the  present  day  in  the  designations  of  villages 
or  city  quarters.86 

The  topographical  interest  which  Kalhana’s  notices  of  town  foundations 
possess,  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  more  than  one  case  they  are 
accompanied  by  accurate  descriptions  of  the  sites  chosen  and  the  buildings  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Thus  Kalhana’s  detailed  account  of  the  foundation  of  Prava- 
rapura,  iii.  336-363,  is  curiously  instructive  even  in  its  legendary  particulars,  and 
enables  us  to  trace  with  great  precision  the  original  position  and  limits  of  the  city 
which  was  destined  to  remain  thereafter  the  capital  of  Kasmir.87  Similarly  the 
description  given  of  Parihdsapura  and  its  great  shrines,  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  site  of  the  town  which  Lalitaditya’s  fancy  elevated  for 
a  short  time  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  and  to  identify  the  remains  of  the  great  build¬ 
ings  which  once  adorned  it.88  Not  less  valuable  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view 
is  the  account  given  to  us  of  the  twin  towns  Jayapura  and  Dvarcivati  which  King 
Jayapula  founded  as  his  royal  residence  near  the  marshes  of  And-rkoth.89 

20.  Valuable  as  the  data  are  which  we  gather  from  the  two  groups  of 
notices  just  discussed,  it  may  yet  justly  be  doubted  whether  by  themselves,  that  is, 
unsupported  by  other  information,  they  could  throw  so  much  light  on  the  old 
topography  of  Kasmir  as  the  notices  which  we  have  yet  to  consider.  I  mean  the 
whole  mass  of  incidental  references  to  topographical  matters  which  we  find  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  historical  narrative  of  the  Chronicle. 

It  is  evident  that  where  localities  are  mentioned  in  close  connection  with  a 
pragmatic  relation  of  events,  the  context,  if  studied  with  due  regard  to  the  facts  of 
the  actual  topography,  must  help  us  considerably  towards  a  correct  identification  of 
the  places  meant.  In  the  case  of  the  previous  notices  the  Chronicler  has  but 
rarely  occasion  to  give  us  distinct  indications  as  to  the  position  of  the  sites  or 
shrines  he  intended.  In  our  attempts  to  identify  the  latter  we  have  therefore  only 
too  often  to  depend  either  on  the  accidental  fact  of  other  texts  furnishing  the 
required  evidence  or  to  fall  back  solely  on  the  comparison  of  the  old  with  modern 
local  names.  That  the  latter  course  if  not  guided  and  controlled  by  other  safer 
evidence,  is  likely  to  lead  us  into  mistakes,  is  a  fact  which  requires  no  demon¬ 
stration  for  the  critical  student. 

It  is  different  with  the  notices,  the  consideration  of  which  we  have  left  to 
the  last.  Here  the  narrative  itself,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  becomes  our 
guide. 

85  Thus  in  the  case  of  S'iva-templos  -tkt  or 
-isvara  is  invariably  added  (comp.  e.g.  Pra- 
varesvara,  etc.),  as  in  that  of  Visnu-shrines 
with  equal  regularity  -svamin  (kesava) ;  comp, 
e.g.  Muktasvdmin  (built  by  Muktapida), 

Av  antis  cumin,  Bhimakcsava  (erected  by 

Bhimapala  S'ahi),  etc. 

Buddhist  monasteries  receive  the  name  of 
their  founder  with  the  addition  of  -vihdra  or 
-bhavana ;  comp.  Jayendravihdrn,  Cahkunavi- 
hara,  Amrtabhavana  (founded  by  the  queen 
Amrtaprabha,  the  present  Ant"bavan),  Skan- 


dabhavnnn  (for  Skandaguptabhavana),  and 
many  more. 

For  Mathas,  compare  e.g.  Bidddmatha, 
(Didhnar) ;  Subhatdmatha,  Nanddmafha.  Lothi- 
kdmatha,  Cakmmatha,  etc.  For  details  on 
the  nomenclature  of  sacred  buildings  in 
Kasmir,  compare  Notes  on  Ou-k'ony,  pp.  4  sqq. 

80  Compare  e.g.  notes  iii.  9 ;  iv.  192 ;  vi. 
137,  300,  etc. 

87  See  note  iii.  339-349,  and  below,  §  92. 

88  Compare  Note  F,  iv.  194-204  and  below, 
§  121. 

89  See  note  iv.  506-511. 


Kalhana’s  inci¬ 
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It  either  directly  points  out  to  us  the  locality  meant  or  at  least  restricts  to  very 
narrow  limits  the  area  within  which  our  search  must  proceed.  The  final  identifi¬ 
cation  can  then  be  safely  effected  with  the  help  of  local  tradition,  by  tracing  the 
modern  derivative  of  the  old  local  name  or  through  other  additional  evidence  of 
this  kind. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  a  systematic  search  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  great 
advantage  if  the  narrative  is  closely  connected  and  detailed.  And  it  is  on  this 
account  that  Kalhana’s  lengthy  relation  of  what  was  to  him  recent  history,  in 
Books  vii.  and  viii.,  is  for  us  so  valuable.  An  examination  of  the  topographical 
notes  in  my  commentary  will  show  that  the  correct  identification  of  many  of  the 
localities  mentioned  in  the  detached  notices  of  the  first  six  Books  has  become 
possible  only  by  means  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  more  detailed  narrative 
of  the  last  two. 

In  this  respect  the  accounts  of  the  endless  rebellions  and  other  internal 
troubles  which  fill  the  greater  portion  of  the  reigns  of  the  Lohara  dynasty,  have 
proved  particularly  useful.  The  descriptions  of  the  many  campaigns,  frontier- 
expeditions  and  sieges  connected  with  these  risings,  supply  us  with  a  great  amount 
of  topographical  details  mutually  illustrating  each  other.  By  following  up  these 
operations  on  the  map, — or  better  still  on  the  actual  ground,  as  I  was  often  able  to 
do, — it  is  possible  to  fix  with  precision  the  site  of  many  old  localities  which  other¬ 
wise  could  never  have  emerged  from  the  haze  of  doubt  and  conjecture. 

A  reference  to  the  notes  in  which  important  sites  and  local  names  like  Lohara, 
Gopadri,  Mahasarit,  Ksiptika,  Holada,  have  been  identified,  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  above  remarks.90 

21.  It  is  impossible  to  read  attentively  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  and,  in  particular 
those  portions  which  give  fuller  occasion  for  the  notice  of  localities,  without  being- 
struck  with  the  exactness  of  his  statements  regarding  the  latter,  and  with,  what  I 
may  call,  his  eye  for  matters  topographical. 

We  must  appreciate  these  qualities  all  the  more  if  we  compare  Kalhana’s  local 
references  with  that  vague  and  loose  treatment  which  topographical  points  receive 
at  the  hands  of  Sanskrit  authors  generally.91  If  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  with 
accuracy  the  vast  majority  of  localities  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle,  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  precision  which  Kalhana  displays  in  his  topographical  terminology.  It 
is  evident  that  he  had  taken  care  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  localities  which 
formed  the  scene  of  the  events  he  described. 

Striking  evidence  for  this  is  furnished  by  his  description  of  the  great  opera¬ 
tions  which  were  carried  out  under  Avantivarman  with  a  view  to  regulating  the 
course  of  the  Yitasta  and  draining  the  Valley.92  Thanks  to  the  exactness  with 
which  the  relative  position  of  the  old  and  new  confluence  of  the  Yitasta  and 


90  Compare  notes  E  (iv.  177) ;  i.  341,  and 
viii.  1104-10  ;  iii.  339-349 ;  viii.  732  ;  i.  306. 

91  Nor  should  we  forget  the  difficulty  which 
Kalhana  had  to  face  by  writing  in  metrical 
form.  True  indeed  it  is  what  Alberuni  says 
of  this  form  as  adopted  by  Hindu  scientific 
writers :  “Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  all 
metrical  compositions  there  is  much  misty  and 
constrained  phraseology  merely  intended  to 
fill  up  the  metre  and  serving  as  a  kind  of 
patchwork,  and  this  necessitates  a  certain 


amount  of  verbosity.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  word  has  sometimes  one 
meaning  and  sometimes  another  ”  {India,  i. 
p.  19). 

Fortunately  Kalhana  has  managed  to 
escape  these  dangers  as  far  as  the  topo¬ 
graphical  notices  of  his  work  are  concerned. 
We  find  in  his  local  terminology  neither  that 
mistiness  nor  multiplicity  of  meaning  Alberuni 
so  justly  complains  of. 

92  Compare  v.  84-121. 
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Sindliu  is  described,  before  and  after  the  regulation,  respectively,  it  has  been 
possible,  even  after  so  many  centuries,  to  trace  in  detail  the  objects  and  results  of 
an  important  change  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Valley.93  Equal  attention  to 
topographical  details  we  find  in  numerous  accounts  of  military  operations.  Of 
these  it  will  suffice  to  quote  here  the  descriptions  of  the  several  sieges  of  S'rlnagar, 
under  Sussala  ;94  the  battle  on  the  Gopadri  hill  in  the  same  reign  ; 95  the  blockade 
of  Lolmra,  with  the  disastrous  retreat  through  the  mountains  that  followed  ;  %  and 
— last  but  not  least — the  siege  of  the  S'irahsild  castle.  The  topographical  accuracy 
of  the  latter  account,  as  proved  in  Note  L,  viii.  2492,  almost  presupposes  a  personal 
examination  of  the  site  and  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  because  the  scene  of  the 
events  there  recorded  was  a  region  outside  Kasmlr  proper,  distant,  and  difficult  of 
access. 

There  are  also  smaller  points  that  help  to  raise  our  estimate  of  Kalhana’s  reli¬ 
ability  in  topographical  matters.  Of  such  I  may  mention  for  example  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  statements  regarding  distances,  whether  given  in  road  or  time- 
measure.  The  number  of  marches  reckoned  by  him  is  thus  always  easily 
verified  by  a  reference  to  the  stages  counted  on  the  corresponding  modern  routes.97 
Not  less  gratifying  is  it  to  find  how  careful  Kalhana  is  to  distinguish  between 
homonymous  localities.98 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  give  credit  to  our  author  for  the  just  observa¬ 
tion  of  many  characteristic  features  in  the  climate,  ethnography,  and  economical 
condition  of  Kasmlr  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  If  the  advantages  thus  accorded 
to  us  are  duly  weighed,  there,  seems  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  and  fullest  record  of  Kasmlr  history  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
was  written  by  a  scholar  of  Kalhana’s  type.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  his 
work  may  be  from  the  critical  historian’s  point  of  view,  we  must  accord  it  the  merit 
of  supplying  a  safe  and  ample  basis  for  the  study  of  the  historical  geography  of 
Kasmlr. 

22.  Another  point  still  remains  to  be  considered  here  in  connection  with 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle,  viz.  to  what  extent  can  we  accept  the  Sanskrit  forms  found  in 
his  text  as  the  genuine  local  names  of  the  period?  This  question  must  naturally 
arise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  popular  language  actually  spoken  in  Kasmlr  in 
Kalhana’s  time  and  for  many  centuries  earlier,  was  not  Sanskrit,  but  undoubtedly  an 
Apabhrarhsa  dialect  derived  from  it,  which  has  gradually  developed  into  the  modern 
Kasmiri. 

Notwithstanding  this  circumstance  I  think  that  Kalhana’s  local  names  can,  on 
the  whole,  be  safely  accepted  as  representing  the  genuine  designations  of  the  locali¬ 
ties,  i.e.  as  those  originally  given  to  them.  My  grounds  for  this  belief  are  the 
following.  We  have  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Sanskrit  was  the  official  and  sole 
literary  language  of  the  country,  not  only  in  Kalhana’s  own  time,  but  also  in  those 
earlier  periods  from  which  any  of  the  records  used  by  him  may  have  dated.  This 
official  use  of  Sanskrit  we  know  to  have  continued  in  Kasmir  even  into  Muham¬ 
madan  times.  It  assures  us  at  once  that  the  vast  majority  of  village  and  town 


Sanskrit  local 
names  in 
Itajatarahginl . 


93  Compare  Note  I,  v  97-100. 

94  See  viii.  729  sqq.,  1060  sqq. 

95  Compare  viii.  1099-1115. 

96  See  viii.  1842-80  and  Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  10. 

97  Compare  for  distance  measurements,  note 
i.  264 ;  v.  103 ;  vii.  393 ;  for  reckoning  of 
marches  on  the  Vitasta  Valiev  route,  v.  225; 


on  Vigraharaja’s  irruption  over  the  Tos-mai- 
dan  Pass,  vii.  140 ;  on  the  route  to  the  Pir 
Pantsal  Pass,  vii.  558 ;  on  the  way  to 
Martanda,  vii.  715,  etc. 

93  Compare  notes  i.  113 ;  i.  124 ;  v.  123  on 
the  several  Jyesfharudras,  and  the  way  in 
which  Kalhana  specifies  them. 
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names  must  from  the  beginning  have  been  given  in  Sanskrit.  A  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  will  easily  demonstrate,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  names  are  of 
genuinely  Sanskritic  formation,  and  on  the  other,  that  their  modern  Kasmlri  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  derived  from  them  bv  a  regular  process  of  phonetic  conversion.  We 
look  in  vain  among  this  class  of  old  local  names  for  any  which  would  show  a 
foreign,  i.e.  non-Aryan  origin,  and  might  be  suspected  of  having  only  subsequently 
been  pressed  into  a  Sanskritic  garb. 

The  fact  of  Sanskrit  having  been  in  use  as  the  language  of  all  official  records 
for  many  centuries  previous  to  Kalhana’s  time  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Sanskrit  names  originally  intended  for  the  great  mass  of  inhabited  places  could  be 
preserved,  in  official  documents  anyhow,  without  any  difficulty  or  break  of  tradition. 
A'nd  from  such  documents  most  of  Kalhana’s  notices  of  places  were  undoubtedly 
derived,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Only  in  rare  cases  can  we  suppose  that  the  original  form  of  a  local  name  of 
this  kind  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  accordingly  the  Chronicler,  or  his 
authority,  had  to  fall  back  on  the  expedient  of  Sanskritizing  in  its  stead  the 
Apabhramsa  or  Kasmlri  form  as  well  as  he  could.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  few 
instances  in  which  we  have  indications  of  such  a  metamorphosis.  When  we  find 
the  same  local  name  spelt  either  Bhaleraka  or  Baler  aka  in  the  Chronicle,  or  a 
village  which  Kalhana  calls  Ghoramulalta,  referred  to  by  Abhinanda,  the  author  of 
the  Kadambarlkathasara  (first  half  of  ninth  century),  as  Gauramulaha it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  varying  attempts  to  reproduce  in 
a  Sanskritic  garb  original  Apabhramsa  names.  But  these  cases  are  very  rare 
indeed,  and  even  in  them  other  explanations  of  the  different  spellings  are  possible. 

These  observations  apply  with  nearly  the  same  force  also  to  other  local  names 
recorded  in  the  Chronicle,  such  as  those  of  mountains,  streams,  passes,  etc.  The 
great  majority  of  these  names  must  have  very  early  found  their  place  in 
official  documents  or,  as  we  shall  see  below,  in  the  Sanskrit  legendaries  or 
Mahatmyas  of  the  numerous  Tirthas.  If  any  of  them  are  in  reality  adaptations  of 
Prakrit  or  Apabhramsa  forms,  their  quasi-official  use  is  yet  likely  to  have  originated 
a  long  time  before  the  date  of  Kalhana.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  local  nomen¬ 
clature  of  Kasmir,  whether  in  the  Valley  or  in  the  mountains,  shows  throughout 
an  unmistakably  Sanskritic  character. 

This  is  most  clearly  illustrated  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  terms  as 
-pur  or  por  (<  pura),  -mar  (<  matha),  -nh dm  (<  asrama),  -ham  (<  sala),  -hath 
(<  kotta),  -gam  or  gijrn  ( <  grama),  -hundal  (<kundala),  -vor  (<  vata)  in  village 
names;  of  -sar  (<  saras),  -namhal  (<  nadvala),  -nag  (<  naga)  in  names  of  lakes, 
marshes,  etc. ;  of  -van  (<  vana),  -ngr  (<  nada),  -marg  (<  mathika),  -gul  (<  galika), 
-hr or  (<  bhattarika),  -vath  (<  patha),  in  designations  of  alpine  localities,  peaks, 
passes,  etc.;  -hul  (<  kulya),  -khan  (<  khani)  in  names  of  streams  and  canals. 
The  Sanskrit  etymology  of  the  specific  names  preceding  these  terms,  is,  even  in  their 
modern  phonetic  form,  very  often  equally  transparent.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
language  the  Apabhramsa  names  must  have  approached  the  corresponding  Sanskrit 
forms  much  more  closely.  The  reproduction  of  the  popular  names  in  a  Sanskrit 
form  could  have  then  but  rarely  been  attended  with  much  difficulty  or  doubt.  We 
may  hence  safely  assume  that  the  Sanskrit  forms  recorded  by  Kalhana  represent  in 
most  cases  correctly  the  original  local  names  or  else  do  not  differ  much  from  them. 


99  Compare  notes  viii.  1861,  and  vii.  1239;  viii.  2410. 
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23.  The  later  Sanskrit  Chronicles  which  were  composed  with  the  distinct 
object  of  continuing  Kalhana’s  work,  furnish  valuable  supplements  to  the  topo¬ 
graphical  information  contained  in  the  latter.  These  Chronicles  are  :  the  Jidja- 
tarangini  of  Jonaraja  who  continued  the  narrative  down  to  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Zainu-l-‘abidln,  and  died  over  his  work,  a.d.  1459; 1110  the  Jaina-Rdjatarangini 
composed  by  Jonaraja’ s  pupil  S'rivara  which  deals  in  four  Books  with  the  period 
a.d.  1459-8G ; 101  and  finally,  the  Fourth  Chronicle  which  was  begun  under  the 
name  RdjdvalipataJcd  by  Prajyabhatta,  and  completed  by  his  pupil  S'uka  some  years 
after  the  annexation  of  Kasmlr  by  Akbar,  a.d.  1586. 10~ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  dates  that  the  narrative  of  the  last  two  works 
falls  entirely  beyond  the  period  of  Hindu  rule  to  which  our  inquiry  is  limited, 
and  which  may  be  considered  to  close  finally  with  the  usurpation  of  Shall  Mir, 
a.d.  1339.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  greater  portion  of  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle, 
in  which  the  reigns  of  the  late  Hindu  rulers,  from  Jayasiriiha  to  Queen  Kota,  are 
disposed  of  with  a  brevity  corresponding  more  to  their  own  insignificance  than  to 
the  intrinsic  historical  interest  of  the  epoch.103  Notwithstanding  this  difference 
in  date,  the  materials  supplied  by  these  later  Chronicles  have  often  proved  of  great 
use  in  clearing  up  points  of  the  old  topography  of  Kasnnr.  For  the  mass  of  the 
localities  mentioned  in  them  goes  back  to  the  Hindu  period.  Also  the  names  by 
which  they  are  referred  to,  are  still  mostly  the  old  ones. 

Yet  on  the  whole  the  inferiority  of  these  later  Chronicles  when  compared  with 
Kalhana’s  work,  is  as  marked  in  the  matter  of  topographical  information  as  it  is  in 
other  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  total  extent  of  these 
three  distinct  works  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  one  half  of  Kalhana’s 
text.  For  references  to  sacred  sites  and  buildings  and  other  places  of  religious 
interest,  the  account  of  Muhammadan  reigns  offers  naturally  but  little  occasion. 
The  incidental  notices  of  other  localities  are  also  in  proportion  less  numerous  and 
instructive.  For  these  later  authors  allow  considerably  more  room  to  episodic 
descriptions,  and  do  by  no  means  show  that  care  for  accuracy  in  topographical  state¬ 
ments  which  we  have  noticed  in  Kalhana. 

Hindu  learning  in  Kasmlr  suffered  considerably  during  the  period  of  troubles  and 
oppression  which  lasted  with  short  interruptions  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  previous 
toAkbar’s  conquest.  It  is  curious  to  note  this  gradual  decline  also  in  the  character 
and  contents  of  these  later  Chronicles.  Jonaraja  was  a  scholar  of  considerable 
attainments,  but  apparently  without  any  originality.  With  the  old  nomenclature 
of  the  Valley  he  shows  himself  yet  well-acquainted.  But  outside  it  he  commits 
himself  to  forms  like  Purusavira  ( rede  Purusapura,  the  present  Peshawar),  etc. 

S'rivara  is  a  slavish  imitator  of  Kalhana,  not  above  reproducing  whole 
verses  of  his  predecessor.  His  text  looks  in  a  great  portion  more  like  a  cento  from 
the  Rajataranginl,  than  an  original  composition.  Notwithstanding  the  thorough 
study  of  Kalhana’s  work  which  this  kind  of  exploitation  presupposes,  we  find 
S'rivara  more  than  once  betraying  ignorance  of  the  old  names  for  well-known 
Kasmlr  localities.  Thus  we  have  the  name  of  tiie  Mahasarit  stream  transformed 
into  Mari,  an  evident  adaptation  of  the  modern  Mar ; 104  Siddhapatha,  the  present 

,0°  See  S'riv.  i.  6.  103  The  narrative  of  the  period  a.d.  1149- 

101  See  Fourth  Chron.  6.  1339  fills  only  305  verses  in  Jonaraja’s 

102  Compare  Fourth  Chron.  8  sqq.  Chronicle  (347  according  to  the  Bombay 

Prajyabhatta’s  composition  ended  with  the  edition). 

year  a.d.  1513-14  and  the  reign  of  Fatah  104  See  S'riv.  i.  440 ;  iii.  278;  compare  note 
Shah  (verses  14-64).  lldjat.  iii.  339-349. 
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The  Fourth 
Chronicle. 


Persian  Tarikhs 
of  Kas'mir. 


Kasmir  poets. 


Sedau,  represented  as  Siddhadesa  ; 105  the  Tlrtha  of  Martanda  regularly  referred 
to  by  its  modern  name  Bhavana  (Bavan),106  etc. 

The  work  of  Prajyabhatta  and  S'uka,  inferior  even  to  S'rlvara’s  Chronicle, 
proves  by  the  increased  number  of  modern  local  names  its  authors’  scant  familiarity 
with  the  old  topography  of  Kasmir.  Thus  the  ancient  Krtyasrama,  the  scene  of 
Kalhana’s  Buddhist  legend,  figures  repeatedly  in  their  narrative  as  Kica- 
srama,  i.e.  by  its  modern  name  Kits?hom  ; 107  even  the  well-known  Rajapuri  is 
metamorphosed  into  Rdjavira  (!),  a  queer  reproduction  of  the  modern  Rajauri  ;108 
the  old  castle  of  Lohara  reappears-as  Luliara ,  an  evident  approach  to  the  present 
Loh’rin  ; 109  the  ancient  site  of  Cakradhara  is  turned  into  Cakradhclra ,110  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  when  Sanskrit  ceased  to  be  the  language  used  for  official 
purposes,  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  names  of  localities  and  of  the  traditions 
connected  with  the  latter  must  have  become  gradually  more  and  more  restricted. 
In  view  of  this  decrease  of  traditional  knowledge  we  have  to  exercise  some  caution 
when  utilizing  the  topographical  data  of  the  later  historical  texts.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  easy  to  realize  that  their  help  is  often  of  considerable  value  when  con¬ 
necting  links  have  to  be  traced  between  those  earlier  data  and  the  facts  of  modern 
topography. 

24.  We  may  refer  here  briefly  to  the  Persian  Tarikhs  of  Kasmir  which,  to 
some  extent,  can  be  looked  upon  as  continuing  the  labours  of  Kalhana  and  his 
Pandit  successors.  Unfortunately  they  furnish  no  material  assistance  for  the 
study  of  the  old  topography  of  the  country.  All  these  works  contain  in  their 
initial  portion  an  account  of  the  Hindu  dynasties  which  pretends  to  be  translated 
from  the  Rajatarangini.  Yet  the  abstract  there  given  is  in  each  case  very 
short,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  a  reproduction  of  the  legendary  and  anecdotal  parts 
of  Kalhana’s  narrative.  We  thus  look  there  in  vain  for  the  modern  equivalents  of 
those  local  names,  the  identification  of  which  is  attended  with  any  difficulty. 

In  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  even  the  Tarikh  of  Haidar 
Malik  Cadura  (Tsadur),m  which  is  the  earliest  work  of  this  class  accessible  to  me 
and  the  fullest  in  its  account  of  the  Hindu  period,  compresses  the  narrative  of 
Jayasimha’s  reign,  filling  about  2000  verses  in  the  Rajatarangini  into  two  quarto 
pages.  Of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  original  account  of  this  reign  not  a 
single  one  is  indicated  by  the  Muhammadan  Chronicler.  The  later  works,  which 
all  belong  to  the  eighteenth  or  the  present  century,  are  still  more  reticent  on  the 
Hindu  period,  and  seem  to  have  largely  copied  Haidar  Malik’s  abstract.  Taking 
into  account  the  endless  corruptions  to  which  local  names  written  in  Persian 
characters  are  exposed,  it  will  be  readily  understood  why  reference  to  these  texts 
on  points  of  topographical  interest  vields  only  in  rare  cases  some  tangible  result. 

25.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  several  of  the  older  Kasmir  poets  whose 
works  have  been  preserved  for  us,  have  had  the  good  sense  to  let  us  know 
something  about  their  own  persons  and  homes.  The  topographical  details  which 
can  be  gleaned  from  these  authors,  though  comparatively  few,  are  yet  of  distinct 


105  S'riv.  iii.  354  ;  iv.  203,  661. 

106  S'riv.  i.  376;  iii.  372. 

107  See  Fourth  Chronicle,  234,  240,  384 ; 
compare  also  note  on  Rajat.  i.  147. 

108  Fourth  Chron.  542  sqq. 

109  lb.  134,  143  sqq. 

110  lb.  330. 


111  Written  a.h.  1027,  i.e.  a.d.  1617,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Jahangir’s  reign. 

Haidar  Malik  takes  his  epithet  Cadura, 
recte  Tsad’‘r,  from  the  Kasmir  village  of  that 
name  situated  in  the  Nagam  Pargana,  some 
ten  miles  south  of  S'rinagar,  close  to  the 
village  of  V  ah -tor. 
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value.  They  enable  ns  to  check  by  independent  evidence  Kalhana’s  local  nomen¬ 
clature,  and  in  some  instances  acquaint  us  with  localities  of  which  we  find  no 
notice  in  the  Chronicles. 

The  first  and  most  helpful  of  these  Kasmirian  authors  is  the  well-known 
polyhistor  Ksemenbra.  His  works,  composed  in  the  second  and  third  quarter  of 
the  eleventh  century,  form  important  landmarks  in  several  fields  of  Indian 
literature.  Ksemendra  seems  to  have  had  a  genuine  interest,  rare  enough  among 
Indian  scholars,  for  the  realities  of  his  country  and  the  life  around  him.  He  does 
not  content  himself  with  informing  us  of  his  family,  the  date  of  his  works  and 
the  places  where  he  wrote  them.112 

In  the  Samayamdtrka ,  one  of  his  most  original  poems  which  is  intended  to 
describe  the  snares  of  courtesans,  he  gives  us  among  other  stories  an  amusing 
account  of  the  wanderings  of  his  chief  heroine,  Kahkali,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Kasmir.113  The  numerous  places  which  form  the  scene  of  her  exploits 
can  all  easily  enough  be  traced  on  the  map.  More  than  once  curious  touches  of  true 
local  colour  impart  additional  interest  to  these  references.  To  Ksemendra’s  poem 
we  owe,  e.g.,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  ( Pcmcaladhard )  and 
its  hospice  ( matha ).114  There,  too,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  salt  trade  which 
still  follows  that  route  with  preference.  Elsewhere  we  are  taken  into  an  ancient 
Buddhist  convent,  the  Krtydsrama  Vihara,  where  Kankali’s  conduct  as  a  nun  is 
the  cause  of  no  small  scandal,115  etc. 

A  different  sketch  of  topographical  interest  we  owe  to  the  poet  Bilhana.  He 
left  his  native  land  early  in  the  reign  of  King  Kalasa  (a.d.  1063-89),  and  after  long 
wanderings  became  famous  as  the  court-poet  of  the  Calukya  king  Tribhuvanamalla 
Parmadi  in  the  Dekhan.  In  the  last  Canto  of  his  historical  poem,  the  Vihrarndh- 
kade  vacant  a,  Bilhana  gives  us  a  glowing  picture  of  the  beauties  of  the  Kasmir 
capital.  Notwithstanding  its  panegyrical  character,  this  description  is  laudably 
exact  in  its  local  details.116  In  another  passage  the  poet  then  describes  to  us  his 
rural  home  and  its  surroundings  at  the  village  of  Khonamusa,  south-east  of 
S'rlnagar.  His  touching  verses  attest  as  much  his  yearning  for  his  distant  home 
as  the  faithfulness  of  his  local  recollections.117 

Similar  in  character  though  less  ample  in  detail  is  the  description  of  Kasmir 
and  Pravarapura,  its  capital,  which  Mankha,  Kalhana’s  contemporary,  inserts  in 
the  iii.  Canto  of  his  Kavya  S'rikanth acarita.UH  Here  we  have  the  advantage  of 


113  Compare  the  colophons  of  the  various 
works  first  discovered  and  noticed  by  Prof. 
Buiiler,  Report,  pp.  45  sqq.  and  Appendix. 

113  This  humorous  peregrination  fills  the 
ii.  Samaya  of  the  work ;  see  Kdvyamdld 
edition,  pp.  6-16. 

The  abundance  of  curious  local  details 
makes  a  commentated  translation  of  the  little 
Kavya  very  desirable,  notwithstanding  the 
risky  nature  of  parts  of  its  contents.  A  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  Kasmir  would  certainly  be 
required  for  the  task. 

114  See  Samayam.  ii.  90  sqq. 

The  mcRha  on  the  pass  corresponds  to  the 
present  ‘Aliabad  Serai,  a  short  distance  below 
the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  Kasmir  side.  See 
below,  §  44. 


115  Samayam.  ii.  61  sqq. ;  compare  note 
Rdjat.  i.  147. 

116  Prof.  Buhler,  to  whom  we  owe  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Bilhana’s  chief  work,  has  given  in 
his  Introduction  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  Sarga  xviii.  as  illustrating  the 
poet’s  biography.  For  his  description  of  con¬ 
temporary  S'rinagara,  see  pp.  7  sqq. 

117  Vikram.  xviii.  70  sqq. 

Prof.  Biihler  during  his  Kasmir  tour,  1875, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  poet’s 
native  place,  the  present  village  of  Iihun^moh, 
and  verifying  on  the  spot  every  point  of  the 
description  which  Bilhana  gives  of  that 
“  coquettish  embellishment  of  the  bosom  of 
Mount  Himalaya  ”  ;  see  Report,  pp.  4  sqq. 

118  See  S'rikanthac.  iii.  10-24,  68  sqq. 
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a  commentary  written  by  Jonaraja  the  Chronicler,  which  duly  notices  and  explains 
the  points  of  local  interest. 

26.  To  complete  our  review  of  those  Kasmlrian  texts  of  topographical 
interest  which  may  be  distinguished  as  secular,  we  must  refer  briefly  to  the  curious 
glossary  and  manual  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ksemendra  s  Lokaprakasa. 
Professor  A.  Weber  has  recently  published  valuable  extracts  from  this  text.119  I 
myself  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  my  notes  on  the  Kajata- 
ranginl.120  The  work  represents  a  strange  mixture  of  the  usual  Kosa  and  a  practical 
handbook  dealing  with  various  topics  of  administration  and  private  life  in  Kasmlr. 
Though  a  great  deal  of  the  information  given  in  it  is  decidedly  old,  and  probably 
from  the  hand  of  our  well-known  Ksemendra,  there  are  unmistakable  proofs  both 
in  the  form  and  contents  of  the  book,  showing  that  it  has  undergone  considerable 
alterations  and  additions  down  even  to  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  must  expect  in  a  work  which  had  remained  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
Kasmlrian  ‘  Karkuns  ’  long  after  the  time  when  Sanskrit  had  ceased  to  be  the 
official  language  of  the  country. 

The  Lokaprakasa  supplies  us  with  the  earliest  list  of  Kasmlr  Parganas. 
Besides  this  we  find  there  the  names  of  numerous  localities  inserted  in  the  forms 
for  bonds,  Hundis,  contracts,  official  reports,  and  the  like  which  form'the  bulk  of 
Prakasas  ii.  and  iv.  The  Pargana  list  as  well  as  these  forms  contain  local  names 
of  undoubtedly  ancient  date,  side  by  side  with  comparatively  modern  ones.  Some 
of  the  latter  in  fact  belong  to  places  which  were  only  founded  during  the 
Muhammadan  rule.121 


SECTION  VI. — THE  NILAMATA  AND  MAHATMYAS. 


27.  We  have  already  above  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kasmir  has 
since  early  times  been  pre-eminently  a  country  of  holy  sites  and  places  of 
pilgrimage  of  all  kinds.  These  objects  of  ancient  local  worship  have  always 
played  an  important  part  in  the  historical  topography  of  the  Valley  and  the 
adjacent  mountain-regions.  It  is  hence  no  small  advantage  that  there  are 
abundant  materials  at  our  disposal  for  the  special  study  of  this  topoyraphia 
sacra  of  Kasmlr. 

The  oldest  extant  text  which  deals  in  detail  with  Kasmlrian  Tlrthas,  is  the 
Nilamatapurdna.  This  work  which  Kalhana  used  as  one  of  his  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,122  claims  to  give  the  sacred  legends  regarding  the  origin  of  the  country, 
and  the  special  ordinances  which  Nila,  the  lord  of  Kasmir  Nagas,  had  revealed  for 
the  worship  and  rites  to  be  observed  in  it.128  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  here  to  the 
legends  which  are  related  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  to  ‘  the  rites 
proclaimed  by  Nila  ’  which  are  next  detailed,  and  with  the  former  occupy  about 
two- thirds  of  the  extant  text.121.  These  parts  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Prof. 
Biihler  in  his  lucid  analysis  of  the  Nilamata.125  The  remaining  portions,  however, 


119  See  Zu  Ksemendra' s  Lokaprakasa  in 
Indische  Studien,  xviii.  pp.  289-412. 

120  See  particularly  Note  H  (iv.  495)  on  the 
Kasmir  Monetary  System,  §  10. 

121  Compare,  e.g.,  in  Prakasa  ii.  Jainanagara, 
founded  by  Zainu-l-‘abidin  (see  Jonar.  1163) ; 
Aldbhadenapura  ( S'riv .  iv.  318),  etc. 


122  Rujat.  i.  14. 

129  Rdjat.  i.  178-184. 

1:4  Nilamata,  vv.  1-366,  contains  the  legends, 
vv.  367-899  the  rites  above  referred  to. 

15  See  Report,  pp.  38  sqq. 
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deserve  special  notice.  For,  to  use  Prof.  Biihler’s  words,  “  they  form  a  real  mine 
of  information  regarding  the  sacred  places  of  Kasnnr  and  their  legends.” 

In  the  first  place  we  find  there  a  list  of  the  principal  Nagas  or  sacred  springs 
of  Kasnnr  (vv.  900-975).  This  is  followed  by  the  interesting  legend  regarding  the 
Mahcipadma  lake,  the  present  Volur,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
submerged  city  of  Candrapura  (vv.  976-1008). 136  The  Purana  then  proceeds  to  an 
enumeration  of  miscellaneous  Tirthas  chiefly  connected  with  S'iva’s  worship 
(vv.  1009-48).  To  this  is  attached  a  very  detailed  account,  designated  as 
Bhutesvaramdlidtmya,  of  the  legends  connected  with  the  numerous  lakes  and  sites 
on  Mount  Haramukuta  sacred  to  S'iva  and  Parvati  (vv.  1049-1148). 127  Of  a 
similar  Mahatmya  relating  to  the  Kapatesvara  Tirtlia,  the  present  Kother,128  only 
a  fragment  is  found  in  our  extant  text  (vv.  1149-68).  The  list  of  Visnu-Tirthas 
which  succeeds  it  (vv.  1169-1248),  is  comparatively  short,  as  indeed  the  position  of 
this  god  is  a  secondary  one  in  the  popular  worship  of  Kasnnr. 

After  a  miscellaneous  list  of  sacred  Saiiigamas  or  river  confluences,  Nagas  and 
lakes  (vv.  1249-78),  we  are  treated  to  a  somewhat  more  detailed  synopsis  of  the 
chief  Tirthas  of  Kasnnr  (vv.  1271-1371).  This  is  of  special  interest,  because  an 
attempt  is  made  here  to  describe  these  Tirthas  in  something  like  topographical 
order,  and  to  group  with  them  such  localities  as  are  visited  along  with  them 
on  the  same  pilgrimage.  It  is  thus  possible  to  determine,  with  more  certainty 
than  in  the  case  of  other  Tlrtha  lists,  the  particular  holy  sites  really  intended  by 
the  author.  This  synopsis  starts  in  the  east  with  the  fountain  of  the  Nllanaga 
(Vcrnag),  and  follows  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  course  of  the  Vitasta  and  its 
tributaries  down  to  the  gorge  of  Varahamula.  A  short  Vitaddmahdtmya,  describ¬ 
ing  the  original  and  miraculous  powers  of  this  holiest  of  Kasnnr  rivers 
(vv.  1371-1404),  closes  the  text  of  the  Nllamata,  such  as  it  is  found  in  our 
manuscripts. 

This  text  is  unfortunately  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing  to  numerous  lacunae 
and  textual  corruptions  of  all  kinds.  Prof.  Biikler  held  that  the  Nllamata  in  its 
present  form  could  not  be  older  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  our  era.129 
It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  text  has  undergone  changes  and 
p>ossibly  additions  at  later  periods.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  local  names 
found  in  it  bear  an  ancient  look,  and  agree  closely  with  the  forms  used  by 
Kalhana. 

The  fact  of  all  extant  copies  of  the  work  showing  practically  the  same 
defective  state  of  text,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  changes  and  additions  to  which 
I  alluded  above,  cannot  be  quite  recent.  If  such  a  revision  had  been  made  at 
a  time  comparatively  near  to  the  date  of  our  oldest  MS.  we  could,  after  the 
analogy  of  other  instances,  expect  an  outwardly  far  more  correct,  i.e.  ‘  cooked,’ 
text.  The  operation  here  suggested  was  actually  performed  some  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  late  Pandit  Sahibram.  Beceiving  the  orders  of  Maharaja  Banbir  Singh  to 
prepare  the  text  of  the  Nllamata  for  edition,  he  ‘  revised  ’  the  work,  with  scant 
respect  for  its  sacred  character,  by  filling  up  the  lacunae,  expanding  obscure 
passages,  removing  ungrammatical  forms,  etc.1:,u  Fortunately,  Prof.  Biihler  reached 

120  Compare  below,  §  74,  and  Report,  p.  10.  which  I  was  able  to  secure  and  collate,  is 

127  Compare  below,  §57,  and  notes  i.  36, 107,  dated  in  the  Laukika  year  81  which,  judifiim 
113.  from  the  appearance  of  the  MS.,  probably  cor- 

12S  See  below,  §  112,  and  note  i.  32.  responds  to  a.d.  1705-6. 

129  Compare  Report,  p.  40.  130  See  Report,  pp.  33,  38. 

The  oldest  and  best  MS.  of  the  Nllamata 
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[Chap.  II. 


Kasmir  early  enough  to  learn  the  origin  of  this  ‘  cooked  ’  text,  and  to  give  due 
warning  as  to  its  true  character. 

The  Haracarita-  28.  Among  the  texts  dealing  specially  with  the  sacred  sites  of  Kasmir  the 

cmtamani.  Haracaritacintamani  can  be  placed,  perhaps,  nearest  in  date  to  the  Nllamata- 
purana.  It  is  not  like  the  latter  and  the  Mahatmyas,  an  anonymous  composition, 
claiming  recognition  in  the  wide  folds  of  canonical  Purana  literature.  It  owns 
as  its  author  the  poet  Jayadratha,  of  the  Kasmlrian  family  of  the  Rajanakas,  and  a 
brother  of  Jayaratha.  The  pedigree  of  the  family  as  given  in  Jayaratha’s  Tantrd- 
lokavivelca,  a  S'aiva  treatise,  shows  that  Jayadratha  must  have  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.131 

His  work,  written  in  a  simple  Kavya  style,  relates  in  thirty-two  Cantos  as 
many  legends  connected  with  S'iva  and  his  various  Avataras.132  Eight  of  these 
legends  are  localized  at  well-known  Kasmlrian  Tirthas,  and  give  the  author  ample 
opportunity  of  mentioning  sacred  sites  of  Kasmir  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  former.133 

Jayadratha’s  detailed  exposition  helps  to  fix  clearly  the  form  which  the  legends 
regarding  some  of  the  most  popular  of  Kasmlrian  Tirthas  had  assumed  in  the 
time  immediately  following  Kalhana.  The  local  names  as  recorded  by  Jaya¬ 
dratha,134  agree  closely  with  those  of  the  Rajataranginl.  They  prove  clearly  that 
the  forms  employed  by  Kalhana  must  have  been  those  generally  current  in  the 
Sanskrit  usage  of  the  period.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  Nllamata’s  brief 
notices  the  Haracaritacintamani  is  of  great  value.  Its  plain  and  authentic  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  various  local  legends  enables  us  often  to  trace  the  numerous  modifica¬ 
tions  which  the  latter  as  well  as  the  names  of  localities  connected  with  them  have 
undergone  in  the  extant  Mahatmyas.  Jayadratha  has  well  earned  the  honour 
unwittingly  bestowed  upon  him  by  those  who  brought  his  fourteenth  Canto  which 
deals  with  the  story  of  Kapatesvara,  into  general  circulation  as  the  authoritative 
Mahatmya  of  that  Tlrtha  at  the  present  day. 

The  Mahatmyas.  29.  Reference  has  already  been  made  above  to  the  numerous  texts  known  as 

Mahatmyas  which  we  possess  of  all  the  more  important  Tirthas  of  Kasmir.  They 
claim  with  few  exceptions  to  be  extracted  from  Puranas  or  Puranic  collections 
(Sarhhitas) .135  Ordinarily  they  set  forth  in  detail  the  legends  relating  to  the 
particular  pilgrimage  place,  the  spiritual  and  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its 
visit,  and  the  special  rites  to  be  gone  through  by  the  pilgrims  at  the  various  stages 
of  the  itinerary.  The  abstract  given  in  Note  B  (i.  37)  of  the  S'aradamahatmya 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  usually  treated  in 
the  average  texts  of  this  class. 

Prof.  Biihler  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Mahatmyas  for  a 
systematic  study  of  the  old  topography  of  Kasmir.  Among  the  Sanskrit  manu¬ 
scripts  which  he  acquired  during  his  tour  in  Kasmir,  there  are  sixteen  distinct 


131  Compare  Buhler,  Report,  pp.  61,  81, 
cliii. 

132  The  Haracaritacintamani  has  recently 
been  printed  as  No.  61  of  the  Kavyamiild 
Series,  Bombay  (1897),  chiefly  from  the  text  as 
contained  in  my  MS.  No.  206. 

133  The  cantos  containing  these  legends  are 
i.,  iv.,  vii.,  x.-xiv. 

134  An  index  of  the  Kasmir  local  names  in 
the  Haracaritacintamani,  with  explanatory 


notes,  has  been  prepared  under  my  super¬ 
vision  by  P.  Govind  Kaul,  and  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  Kavyamala  Edition. 

133  Most  of  the  Kasmir  Mahatmyas  allege 
to  be  portions  of  the  Bhrhgisasamhitd.  Others 
claim  special  authority  by  _  representing 
themselves  as  parts  of  the  Adi,  Brahma, 
Brahmavaivarta,  Varaha,  and  Bhavisyat 
Puranas. 
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texts  of  this  kind.136  My  own  search  in  this  direction,  facilitated  by  successive 
visits  to  the  various  Tlrthas  themselves,  has  enabled  me  to  collect  altogether  fifty- 
one  separate  Mahatmya  texts.  A  list  of  my  collection  has  been  given  in  a 
supplementary  Note,137  and  may  be  considered  fairly  to  exhaust  the  present  range 
of  this  literature. 

In  extent  the  Mahatmyas  vary  greatly.  By  the  side  of  texts  like  the 
Vitastamahatmya  with  its  fifteen  hundred  S'lokas  we  have  legendaries  of  more 
modest  dimensions  amounting  only  to  a  few  dozens  of  verses.  Equally  marked 
differences  in  the  matter  of  age  become  apparent  on  closer  examination. 

Unmistakable  indications  prove  that  many  of  the  Mahatmyas  now  in  actual 
use  are  of  late  composition  or  redaction.  Among  the  texts  so  characterized,  the 
Mahatmyas  of  some  of  the  most  popular  pilgrimage  places,  like  the  Haramukuta- 
lakes,  the  cave  of  Amaranatha,  Isesvara  (Isfibar),  are  particularly  conspicuous. 
The  indications  here  referred  to  are  furnished  chiefly  by  the  local  names  which 
in  their  very  form  often  betray  a  modern  origin.  This  may  conveniently  be 
illustrated  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  most  instructive  of  such  names  found  in  the 
Vitastdvidhdtmya. 

This  text  claims  to  furnish  an  account  of  all  the  Tlrthas  along  the  course  of 
the  holy  river,  and  is  designated  as  a  portion  of  the  Bhrnglsasamhitd.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  pretended  antiquity  we  find  the  famous  Nilanaga  introduced  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Viranatja  (i.  58 ;  ii.  33).  This  form  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Nilamata,  Kajatarangim,  or  any  old  text.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  clumsy 
rendering  of  tire  modern  name  of  the  village  Verndg,  near  which  this  fine  spring 
is  situated.138  The  ancient  site  of  Jayavana,  mentioned  by  Bilhana  and  Kalhana, 
the  present  Zevan,  is  metamorphosed  into  Yavanl  (vi.  4). 139  The  village  of  Pan- 
drethan  which  derives  its  name  from  Puranadhisthana,140  ‘  the  old  capital,’  and  bears 
the  latter  designation  even  in  S'rivara’s  Chronicle,  figures  as  Pddadrdika  (!),  xii.  24. 
That  Maksikasvamin  (May?sum) 141  and  the  Mahasarit  (Mar)143  appear  as  Mdydslmd 
and  Marl ,  can  after  this  specimen  of  fancy  nomenclature  scarcely  surprise  us. 

But  we  may  all  the  same  feel  somewhat  startled  to  find  that  a  text  which 
claims  to  be  revealed  by  S'iva,  refers  repeatedly  to  the  modern  village  of  Shad1  pur 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu,  by  the  name  of  S'  draddpura. 
Sltdd'pur,  an  abbreviation  for  Shahabuddinpura,  was,  as  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle  shows, 
founded  only  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Sultan  Shahabu-d-din.143  Quite  on  a 
level  with  the  knowledge  of  old  topography  here  displayed  are  many  other  refer¬ 
ences  to  localities,  e.g.  the  mention  of  the  modern  garden  of  Shalimar,  a  creation 
of  the  Mughals  ( S'dlavidm ,  xxi.  39),  of  the  ancient  Huskapura  as  (JsaJdcaranalu 
(for  Uskiir !),  xxix.  103,  etc. 

In  several  cases  these  fancy  renderings  of  modern  local  names  are  explained 
by  whimsical  etymologies  which  again  in  due  turn  give  rise  to  new-fangled  legends 
quite  in  the-  style  of  the  old  nidduakathds. 


136  See  Report,  pp.  iv.  sqq. — Nos.  48,  51,  52, 
55,  62,  75,  82,  84,  99,  100,  there  quoted  as 
separate  texts  are  only  chapters  of  the 
Amarandthamiihatm\)a. 

137  See  Supplementary  Note  AA. 

133  The  name  Vernuy  is  probably  derived 
from  the  name  of  Pargana  Per,  mentioned  by 
Abu-1-Fazl,  ii.  p.  370. 

139  See  below,  §  105,  also  S'rlv.  iv.  290. 


140  See  iii.  99  note  and  below,  $  89. 

141  See  iv.  88  note  and  below,  §  99. 

142  Compare  note  iii.  339-349. 

143  See  Jonar.  409. 

A  popular  etymology  accepted  in  good  faitli 
by  more  than  one  European  writer  sees  in 
Shad’pur  the  ‘  village  of  the  marriage,’  soil, 
between  the  Vitasta  and  Sind  Rivers. 

144  Compare  note  i.  168  and  below,  §  124. 
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Origin  of 
Mahatmyas. 


The  local 
Purohitas. 


Changes  of  Tirthas. 


Similar  proofs  of  modern  origin  can  be  traced  in  several  other  popular 
Mahatmyas  though,  perhaps,  not  with  equal  frequency.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Haramukutagarigdmdhdtmya  the  name  of  the  sacred  mountain  itself  transformed 
from  Haramukuta  into  Haramukha 145  (the  present  Haramukh)  ;  the  ancient  site  of 
Bhutesvara  (Buth'ser)  so  well  known  to  the  Rajatarangini  and  all  old  texts, 
turned  into  Bodhe§vara,  etc.  In  the  Aviaranathamiiliutmya  of  which  there  is  a 
comparatively  old  copy  in  the  Poona  collection,  we  are  also  treated  to  Padrsti  as 
the  Sanskrit  name  of  Pandrethan ;  to  Sitsramandga  (for  Ks.  Susramnag)  as  the 
name  of  the  lake  where  the  Naga  Susravas  of  the  old  legend  took  up  his  abode,146 
and  the  like. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  by  the  side  of  texts  like  those  just  mentioned, 
there  are  others  which  on  the  whole  show  close  conformity  with  our  genuine  old 
sources,  both  in  matter  of  legend  and  local  names.147  And  even  in  the 
Mahatmyas  which  in  their  present  form  we  have  every  reason  to  consider  as  recent 
compositions,  there  is  often  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  earlier  materials  and 
traditions.  It  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  singular  discrepancies  in  the  value 
and  character  of  these  texts  if  we  take  into  account  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  latter  have  originated. 

30.  The  Mahatmyas  are  in  the  first  place  handbooks  for  the  Purohitas  of 
the  particular  Tirthas,  who  have  the  privilege  of  taking  charge  of  the  pilgrims. 
They  are  intended  to  support  the  claims  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Tirtha,  and  the  spiritual  rewards  promised  for  its  visit.  The  Mahatmyas  prescribe 
the  rites  to  be  observed  by  the  pilgrim,  and  the  route  to  be  taken  by  him  on  the 
journey.  It’ is  usual  for  the  Purohitas  to  recite  the  Mahatmya  for  the  benefit  of 
their  clients  in  the  course  of  the  pilgrimage  tour.  At  the  same  time  its  contents 
are  expounded  to  them  by  a  free  verbal  rendering  in  Kasmiri.  As  but  very  few  of 
the  priests  have  enough  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  follow  the  text  intelligently  these 
translations  are  more  or  less  learned  by  heart.  Often,  as  my  manuscripts  show, 
interlinear  Kasmiri  glosses  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  assist  the  reader’s 
memory. 

These  local  priests  known  now  in  Kasmir  as  thdnapat'  (Skr.  xthdnapati),  are 
as  a  rule  quite' as  ignorant  and  grasping  as  their  confreres,  the  Pujaris,  Bhojkis, 
etc.,  of  India  proper.  They  are  held  deservedly  in  very  low  estimation  by  the  rest 
of  the  Brahman  community.  That  their  condition  was  more  or  less  the  same  in 
earlier  times  too,  though  their  influence  and  numbers  were  probably  greater,  can  be 
safely  concluded  from  more  than  one  ironical  allusion  of  Kalhana.148  These  are  the 
people  to  whose  keeping  the  Mahatmya  texts  have  always  been  entrusted.  Their 
peculiar  position  and  calling  explain,  I  think,  most  of  the  curious  changes  which 
the  latter  have  undergone. 

Tenacious  as  local  worship  is,  there  is  yet  the  evidence  of  concrete  cases  to 


1,5  See  below,  §  57. 

The  kh  at  the  end  of  the  modern  name  is 
due  to  a  phonetic  law  of  Kasmiri  which  re¬ 
quires  the  aspiration  of  every  final  tenuis  ;  see 
J.A.S.B.,  1897,  p.  183. 

146  Compare  note  i.  267. 

The  modern  Ks.  form  Susramnag  is  the 
regular  phonetic  derivative  of  Susravandga  by 
which  name  the  lake  is  designated  in  the 
Nilamata,  Haracaritacintamani,  etc. 


147  Among  such  the  Mahatmya  collection 
known  as  the  S'arvdvatdra  (No.  213),  the 
Mdrtdndamdhdtmya  (No.  219),  the  Vijayes- 
varamdihutmya  (No.  220)  may  be  particularly 
mentioned.  None  of  these,  however,  are  now 
known  to  the  local  Purohitas,  more  recent  and 
inferior  texts  having  taken  their  place. 

11s  Compare  note  ii.  132  and  v.  465  sqq.  ; 
vii.  13  sqq. ;  1082  sqq. ;  viii.  709,  900  sqq., 
939. 
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show  that  not  only  the  route  of  pilgrimage,  but  the  very  site  of  a  Tlrtha  has 
sometimes  been  changed  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  proof  of  this  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  detailed  account  I  have  given  of  the  transfers  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Tirthas  of  Bheijd  and  S'aradd.u 9  Minor  modifica¬ 
tions  must  naturally  have  been  yet  far  more  frequent.  The  visit  of  a  principal 
Tlrtha  is  regularly  coupled  with  bathings,  S'raddhas  and  other  sacrificial  functions 
at  a  series  of  other  sacred  spots.  The  choice  of  these  subsidiary  places  of  worship 
must  from 'the  very  beginning  have  depended  on  local  considerations.  As  these 
changed  in  the  course  of  time,  variations  in  the  pilgrimage  route  must  have 
unavoidably  followed. 

To  bring  the  text  of  the  Mahatmya  into  accord  with  these  successive  changes 
was  a  task  which  devolved  upon  the  local  Purohitas,  and  the  texts  we  have 
discussed  above  bear  only  too  manifestly  the  traces  of  their  handiwork.  Sound 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  literary  culture  are  likely  to  have  been  always  as 
foreign  to  this  class  of  men  as  they  are  at  present.  When  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  introduce  the  names  of  new  localities  into  the  text  of  the  Mahatmya,  there 
was  every  risk  of  these  names  being  shown,  not  in  their  genuine  old  forms,  but  in 
hybrid  adaptations  of  their  modern  Kasmirl  equivalents.  This  risk  naturally 
increased  when  Sanskrit  ceased  to  be  the  official  language  of  Kasmir,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  old  local  names  became  gradually  lost  even  to  those  maintaining 
scholarly  traditions  in  the  country. 

31.  Another  potent  cause  seems  to  have  co-operated  in  this  vitiation  of  the 
Mahatmyas’  local  nomenclature.  I  mean  ‘  popular  etymology.’  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  tendency  displayed  throughout  these  tracts  of  making  the  names  of 
localities,  rivers,  springs,  etc.,  the  starting  point  for  legendary  anecdotes.  For 
men  of  such  very  scant  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  as  the  Thanapatls  invariably  are, 
it  was  naturally  far  easier  to  explain  such  etymological  stories  when  they  were 
based  on  the  modern  local  names. 

It  is  undoubtedly  this  reason  which  has,  e.g.,  led  the  author  of  the  present 
Haramukutagahgamahatmya  to  substitute  the  name  Karaukanadi  for  the  old 
Kanakavahini.  By  the  latter  name  the  stream  coming  from  the  Haramukuta 
lakes  is  designated  in  all  our  old  texts,  as  explained  in  my  note  on  Bajat. 
i.  149,  150.  By  turning  Kdnkanai,  the  modern  derivative  of  this  old  name,  into 
Karankanadi,  ‘  the  skeleton-stream,’  the  compiler  of  the  Mahatmya  got  an  occasion 
to  treat  his  readers  to  a  legend  likely  to  appeal  to  their  imagination.  The  river  is 
supposed  to  have  received  this  appellation  because  Garuda  had  dropped  at  its 
Samgama  with  the  Sindhu  the  skeleton  ( Icara/ika )  of  the  Bsi  Dadhlci  which  Indra 
before  had  used  as  his  weapon,  etc.150 

This  story,  it  is  true,  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Nilamata  or  any  other  old 
text.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  easily  explained 
and  proved  to  any  Kasmlrl  pilgrim.  The  latter  cannot  fail  to  realize  the 
manifest  connection  between  Karanka  and  his  familiar  karcvnz ,  ‘  skeleton.’ 
An  exactly  similar  case  of  ‘popular  etymology’  has  been  noticed  above  in  the 
name  Suvarnardhdngaha  by  which  the  8 ' a radama hatiny a  renders  the  village  name 
Suna-Drang.151 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  showing  the  strange  vicissitudes  to 

149  Compare  Notes  A  (i.  3d)  and  B  (i.  37).  Patala  iii.  of  the  Hcivamukutayahgdmahatmya, 
no  rphg  story  ;s  SpUn  out  at  great  length  in  No.  221. 

151  Compare  Note  B  (i«  37),  §  2. 
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which  old  topographical  names  are  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  local  Purohita. 
But  the  explanations  already  given  will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  topographical  data 
found  in  Mahatmyas  can  .only  then  be  used  safely  when  they  are  critically  sifted 
and  supported  by  our  more  reliable  sources. 

A  critical  examination  of  these  data  is,  however,  much  impeded  by  the 
difficulty  we  experience  in  fixing  the  exact  age  of  particular  Mahatmyas  and  their 
component  portions.152  Even  in  the  case  of  apparently  old  texts  modern  additions 
and  changes  may  be  suspected,  while  again  the  most  recent  concoctions  may  pre¬ 
serve  fragments  of  genuine  tradition.153  In  view  of  these  considerations  I  have  not 
thought  it  safe  to  crowd  my  maps  with  hundreds  of  names  of  petty  Tirthas  as 
found  in  the  Mahatmyas,  but  have  restricted  myself  to  marking  only  those 
pilgrimage  sites  the  ancient  names  of  which  can  be  established  with  certainty. 

Abu-l-Fazl.  32.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  among  our  authorities  for  the  Topographia 

sacra  of  Kasmir,  we  must  allow  a  conspicuous  place  to  a  Muhammadan  writer.  It 
is  Abu-l-Fazl,  the  minister  of  Akbar,  who  in  the  chapter  of  his  Ain-i  Akbari 
dealing  with  the  ‘  Sarkar  of  Kashmir,’  has  left  us  a  very  accurate  account  of  many 
of  the  holy  places  in  the  Valley.154  Abu-l-Fazl’s  detailed  description  of  Kasmir  is 
in  many  respects  valuable  to  the  historical  student.  But  it  is  particularly  in 
connection  with  our  topographical  search  that  we  must  feel  grateful  to  the  author 
for  having  like  his  great  master  “  caught  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Valley” 
(Rennell). 


152  The  difficulty  here  indicated  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  no  really  old  manuscripts  of 
Mahatmyas  seem  to  be  preserved  in  Kasmir. 
MSS.  written  on  birch-bark,  i.e.  earlier  than 
the  seventeenth  century,  are  quite  unknown 
at  present.  And  of  the  numerous  paper 
MSS.  I  have  examined,  none  seem  to  me 
older  than  two  centuries  at  the  utmost.  It 
is  probable  that  this  absence  of  older  copies 
is  due  to  the  rough  usage  to  which  the 
Mahatmyas  are  exposed  when  carried  about 
on  the  pilgrimage  tours. 

153  I  am  glad  that  chance  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gaining  some  personal  experience  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mahatmyas  are  occasion¬ 
ally  produced.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  Puro- 
hitas  or  Bachbattas  of  the  Ganapatyar  quarter 
in  S'rinagar  recovered  an  ancient  Linga  from 
a  mosque  and  began  to  erect  a  small  slirine 
for  it  near  the  river  Ghat  of  Malayar, 
Guided  by  a  local  tradition  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  may  be  genuine,  they  believed 
this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  shrine  of 
S'iva  Vardhamanesa,  mentioned  already  in 
the  Rajatarahgini  (see  note  ii.  123).  The  Linga 
was  re-consecrated  accordingly  by  this  name. 

In  1891  when  examining  old  sites  in  this 
part  of  the  city,  I  also  visited  the  temple  of 
Vardhamanesa  then  under  construction.  The 
interest  I  showed  in  the  old  Linga  and  the 
tradition  regarding  it,  coupled  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  Daksina,  soon  secured  me  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  head-Purohita  of  the  little 
shrine.  Pandit  T.  R.,  a  man  more  intelligent 


than  the  average  of  his  fraternity,  was  not 
slow  to  confess  to  me  that  the  Mahatmya  of 
the  TIrtha  in  spe  was  as  yet  under  prepara¬ 
tion.  Some  weeks  later,  when  in  camp  near 
S'rinagar,  I  received  the  visit  of  my  Purohita 
from  Vardhamanesa’s  shrine.  He  brought  me 
the  draft  of  the  new  Mahatmya  and  asked  my 
assistance  in  revising  it. 

I  found  it  consisting  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  the  Vitastamahatmya.  The  passages 
dealing  with  Vardhamanesa  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Tirthas  within  the  city  had  been 
suitably  interlarded  with  laudatory  verses  in 
the  usual  Mahatmya  style  culled  from  other 
texts.  The  vested  interests  of  other  local 
shrines  had  received  due  recognition  by  being 
included  in  the  Tatra  of  Vardhamanesa.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  indicate  the  genuine  old 
names  of  these  localities.  This  quasi-anti¬ 
quarian  co-operation  does  not  seem  to  have 
detracted  from  the  popularity  of  the  new 
Mahatmya  among  the  Bachbattas  of 
Ganapatyar. 

154  Vol.  i.  pp.  564-570  in  Prof.  Blochmann’s 
edition  of  the  Aln-i  Akbari ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  354- 
366  in  Col.  H.  S.  Jarrett’s  translation  (Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Indica).  Abu-l-Fazl’s  account  of 
Kasmir  would  well  deserve  a  fuller  and  more 
exact  commentary  than  the  one  which  the 
translator,  in  the  absence  of  special  local 
studies,  was  able  to  give.  The  account  of 
Mirza  Haidar  (in  the  Tarikh-i  Rashid!)  and 
Bernier’s  notes  could  be  conveniently  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  same  occasion. 
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Abu-1-Fazl  tells  us  that  “  the  whole  country  is  regarded  as  holy  ground  by  the 
Hindu  sages.”  He  also  refers  in  general  terms  to  the  numerous  shrines  dedicated 
to  the  various  deities,  and  to  the  popular  worship  of  £  snakes,’  i.e.  the  Nagas  “  of 
whom  wonderful  stories  are  told.”  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the  most 
notable  sites,  giving  among  these  particular  prominence  to  what  Dr.  Bernier  aptly 
called  ‘  les  merveilles  ’  of  the  country. 

This  account  of  Abu-1-Fazl  represents  for  us  an  authentic  survey  of  all  the 
Kasmirian  Tirthas  that  were  well-known  and  popular  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  serves  as  a  most  useful  link  between  our  older  texts  regarding  these 
pilgrimage  places  and  the  modern  tradition.  It  helps  us  to  check  the  data  of  the 
Mahatmyas  in  many  particulars  of  topographical  interest.  Abu-l-Fazl’s  notes 
have  enabled  me  to  trace  in  more  than  one  instance  the  position  of  ancient  Tirthas 
or  particular  features  regarding  them  which  have  since  his  time  been  wholly 
forgotten.155  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Abu-l-Fazl’s  list  of  sacred  sites  was 
supplied  by  competent  Brahman  informants  just  as  his  abstract  of  the  Sanskrit 
Chronicles. 


SECTION  VII. — LOCAL  TRADITION. 


33.  It  remains  only  to  indicate  briefly  what  help  surviving  tradition  offers 
for  the  study  of  the  ancient  topography  of  Kasmir.  The  tradition  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned,  presents  itself  in  two  forms.  One  is  the  tradition  of  the 
‘  learned,’  regarding  the  ancient  sites  of  the  country  in  general,  kept  up  more  or 
less  in  connection  with  written  records.  The  other  is  that  genuine  local  tradition 
which  is  strictly  confined  in  its  limits,  but  can  be  traced  equally  among  literate 
and  illiterate  of  particular  places. 

Among  those  who  represent  in  Kasmir  learned  tradition  of  the  above  type, 
there  must  again  be  distinguished  the  few  Pandit  families  of  S'rinagar  in  which 
the  serious  study  of  Sanskrit  S'astras  has  been  maintained,  and  the  great  host  of 
Bachbattas.  With  the  latter  class  we  have  already  become  partially  acquainted. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  conspicuous  absence  of  genuine  knowledge  as 
regards  the  ancient  topography  of  the  country  in  those  texts  which  form  the 
characteristic  products  of  this  class’  literary  activity  in  recent  times. 

The  Purohitas’  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  ordinarily  of  the  scantiest  kind, 
and  their  ‘  reading’  confined  to  Mahatmyas  and  devotional  texts  learned  by  heart 
without  proper  comprehension.  We  can  hence  scarcely  expect  them  to  have 
preserved  genuine  traditions  regarding  those  historically  interesting  localities 
which  are  mentioned  only  in  the  Chronicles.  It  is  only  in  the  matter  of  those  sacred 
sites,  pilgrimage  routes  and  the  like  which  form,  as  it  were,  their  own  particular 
professional  domains,  that  their  testimony  can  claim  special  attention.  Yet  even 
in  this  limited  field  the  Purohitas’  traditions  are,  as  we  have  seen,  often  of  a  very 
modern  growth.  Their  statements,  therefore,  require  under  all  circumstances  to  be 
tested  with  critical  caution. 

34.  ‘  Learned  ’  tradition  as  represented  by  the  S'rinagar  Pandits  of  modern 
times,  is  best  gauged  by  an  examination  of  what  the  late  Pandit  Sahibram 
(*f- 1872)  has  specially  recorded  on  the  subject  of  ancient  sites.  P.  Sahibram, 
who  was  undoubtedly  the  foremost  among  Kasmirian  Sanskrit  scholars  of  the  last 
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165  Compare  Notes  A  (i.  35),  B  (i.  37) ;  i.  220 ;  also  supplementary  note  to  i.  107. 
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few  generations,  had  been  commissioned  by  Maharaja  Ranblr  Singh  to  prepare  a 
descriptive  survey  of  all  ancient  Tirthas  of  Kasmir.  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of 
Pandits  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  whose  business  it  was  to  collect  the  necessary 
materials  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  large  work  which  was  to  be 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  these  materials,  was  never  completed,  and  of  the  latter 
I  was  able  to  recover  only  small  portions.156  But  some  time  before  his  death 
Pandit  Sahibram  had  drawn  up  abstracts  of  the  information  he  had  collected, 
under  the  title  of  Kasmlr atlrthasavngraU a.  and  of  these  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
copies.  The  most  detailed  and  apparently  latest  recension  of  this  Tlrthasaihgraha 
is  that  contained  in  No.  61  of  Prof.  Biihler’s  collection  of  manuscripts. 

This  little  work  gives  a  list  of  numerous  Tirthas  with  brief  indications  of 
their  special  features  and  position,  arranged  in  the  topographical  order  of  Parganas. 
It  is  useful  enough  as  a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  such  sacred  sites  as  were  known 
at  the  time  to  local  worship.  But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  how  little  help 
traditional  learning  in  Kasmlr  can  offer  in  our  days  for  the  serious  study  of  the  old 
topography  of  the  Valley. 

Pandit  Sahibram’s  plan  is  to  indicate  each  Tirtha’s  position  by  mentioning  the 
territorial  division  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  nearest  village  or  other  well- 
known  locality.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  learned  author’s  desire  to  give  all  local 
names  in  their  old  Sanskrit  forms  as  far  as  they  were  known  to  him,  and  accordingly 
we  find  a  number  of  localities  correctly  mentioned  by  their  genuine  old  designa¬ 
tions.  But,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  the  latter  is  truly  insignificant  when 
compared  with  those  local  names  which  are  plainly  recognizable  as  new  fabrications, 
as  worthless  as  those  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  topography  of 
modern  Mahatmyas. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  P.  Sahibram  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  best  representative  of  modern  Kasmlrian  scholarship,157  it  is  only  just  to 
illustrate  the  above  remarks  by  a  few  examples.  I  take  them  from  among  those 
local  names,  the  genuine  forms  of  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  from  the 
RajataranginT.  The  lake  of  the  Naga  Susravas,158  the  present  Susram  Nag,  is 
named  Susramandga  in  one  recension,  and  Susumnandga  (!)  in  the  other.  The  old 
Parganas  of  Holada,  Laulaha,  Khuyasrama  are  turned  on  account  of  their  modern 
names  Vular,  Lolau,  Khuyahom,  into  the  ‘  Rastras  ’  of  Volara,  Lalava ,  Khoyahama. 
BanTial,  the  old  Banasala,159  figures  as  Bhdnusdld;  Khruv,  the  ancient  Khaduvl, 160 
known  correctly  even  to  so  late  a  text  as  the  Lokaprakasa,  as  Khrdva.  The  name 
of  the  ancient  village  Jayavana,161  which  fares  badly  too,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Mahatmyas,  is  metamorphosed  into  Jlvana ;  Ranyil,  the  old  Hiranyayura ,163  is 
with  a  flight  of  historical  fancy  turned  into  a  foundation  of  King  Ranaditya. 

After  this,  village  names  like  Uskara,  Ramasrama,  Kicakasrama,  as  designa¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Huskapura,  Rarnusa,  Krtyasrama103  can  scarcely  surprise  us.  The 
number  of  districts,  towns,  villages,  streams,  lakes  and  other  topographical  features 


156  rjr^g  p0rtions  acquired  by  me  refer  to 
some  of  the  north-eastern  Parganas  and  con¬ 
tain  descriptions  (in  Sanskrit)  of  the  various 
Nagas,  Liiigas,  etc.,  the  miraculous  stories  re¬ 
lating  to  them,  together  with  the  devotional 
texts  which  are  supposed  to  be  used  at  their 
worship.  Quaint  illustrations  and  maps 
accompany  the  text.  The  whole  forms  a 


large-sized  folio.  The  critical  value  of  these 
records  is  very  slight. 

157  See  Report,  pp.  4,  38. 

138  See  note  i.  267. 

159  See  note  viii.  1665  and  below,  §  41. 
lfi0  See  below,  §  105. 

1(iI  Compare  note  vii.  607. 

162  See  note  i.  287. 

163  See  notes  i.  168 ;  ii.  55  ;  i.  147. 
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(exclusive  of  Tirthas)  mentioned  by  Pandit  Sahibram  amounts  to  nearly  three 
hundred.  But  scarcely  two  dozen  of  the  names  given  for  them  are  in  accord  with 
our  old  authorities. 

P.  Sahibram  was  one  of  the  few  modern  KasmTrian  scholars  who  have 
seriously  occupied  themselves  with  the  Eajatarahgim  and  the  later  Chronicles.161' 
Hence  the  indifferent  knowledge  of  ancient  topography  as  displayed  in  his 
Tirthasamgraha,  must  appear  all  the  more  striking.  Yet  in  reality  it  is  easily 
enough  accounted  for. 

What  knowledge  learned  tradition  in  Kasmlr  has  retained  of  ancient  sites  as 
distinct  from  Tirthas  and  the  like,  is  confined  to  a  few  prominent  localities 
which  for  one  reason  or  the  other  were  of  special  interest  for  the  Pandits. 
Thus  the  capital,  Pravarapura-S'rinagara,  with  several  of  its  quarters,  the  towns 
of  Vijayesvara,  Suyyapura-Varahamula  and  some  other  places  of  importance 
in  the  Valley,  have  continued  to  be  known  by  their  ancient  names.  These  names 
probably  never  ceased  to  be  employed  in  colophons  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  in  horo¬ 
scopes,  and  similar  records.  In  the  case  of  a  few  other  localities  again  like  Jaya- 
pura,  Damodara’s  Udar,  Cakradhara,  there  were  well-known  popular  legends  which 
plainly  indicated  their  identity  with  sites  mentioned  in  the  KajatarangiiiT.  But 
for  the  great  mass  of  ancient  places  there  were  no  special  reasons  of  this  kind  to 
assure  a  recollection  of  their  old  names.  It  is  hence  only  natural  that  all  genuine 
knowledge  of  their  identity  and  earlier  history  has  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
Pandits’  tradition. 

Nothing  but  systematic  inquiry  on  the  lines  of  modern  historical  research 
could  help  towards  a  recovery  of  the  knowledge  thus  lost. 

35.  Popular  local  tradition  has  fortunately  in  Kasmlr  proved  far  more 
tenacious  than  the  tradition  of  the  learned.  I  have  often  derived  from  it  very 
valuable  aid  in  my  local  search  for  particular  sites.  The  experience  gained  on  my 
antiquarian  tours  has  convinced  me  that  when  collected  with  caution  and  critically 
sifted,  such  local  traditions  can  safely  be  accepted  as  supplements  to  the  topogra¬ 
phical  information  of  our  written  records.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  may 
refer  to  the  evidence  gathered  from  local  tradition  in  reference  to  the  sites  of 
Lohara,  Hastivanja  Kramavarta,  Jayapura,  Skandabhavana,  etc.165 

In  more  than  one  instance  it  can  be  shown  that  local  legends  which  Kalhana 
heard,  still  cling  unchanged  to'  the  same  sites.  As  striking  examples  may  be 
mentioned  here,  the  legends  concerning  Damodara’s  Udar,  the  burned  city  of 
King  Nara,  the  temple  of  Pravaresa.166 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  tenacity  of  local  tradition  in  Kasmlr  is  due 
largely  to  the  country’s  seclusion.  Mountain  barriers  and  consequent  isolation 
tend  everywhere  in  alpine  countries  to  develop  and  foster  conservative  habits  of 
life  and  thought.  We  find  these  habits  most  strongly  marked  the  population  of 
the  Valley,  and  can  safely  ascribe  to  them  a  great  share  in  the  preservation  of  local 
traditions. 

164  See  his  abstracts  of  the  Chronicles  in  the  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  explain  points 
RujatarohrjinlsmhgraTias  acquired  by  Prof.  of  topographical  interest. 

Buhler  (Nos.  176-8  of  the  Poona  collection).  165  Compare  Note  E  (iv.  177);  l.  80 2; 
It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  in  them  no  iii.  227  (D) ;  iv.  506  sqq. ;  vi.  137  (AT). 

166  See  notes  i.  156,  202  ;  iii.  350. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

SECTION  I. — POSITION  AND  CONFIGURATION  OF  RATMIR  VALLEY. 

36.  Nature  itself  when  creating  the  great  valley  of  Kasmir  and  its  enclosing 
wall  of  mountains,  seems  to  have  assured  to  this  territory  not  only  a  distinct  geo¬ 
graphical  character,  but  also  a  historical  existence  of  marked  individuality.  We 
see  both  these  facts  illustrated  by  the  clearly  defined  and  constant  use  of  the  name 
which  the  territory  has  borne  from  the  earliest  accessible  period. 

This  name,  Kasmir  a,  in  its  original  Sanskrit  form,  has  been  used  as  the  sole 
designation  of  the  country  throughout  its  known  history.  It  has  been  uniformly 
applied  both  by  the  inhabitants  and  by  foreigners.  We  can  trace  back  its 
continued  use  through  an  unbroken  chain  of  documents  for  more  than  twenty- 
three  centuries.  The  name  itself  undoubtedly  is  far  more  ancient.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  long  history  the  current  form  of  the  name  down  to  the 
present  day  has  changed  but  slightly  in  the  country  itself  and  scarcely  at  all 
outside  it. 

The  Sanskrit  Kasmir  a  still  lives  as  Kasmir  (in  Persian  spelling  Kashmir)  all 
through  India  and  wherever  to  the  west  the  fame  of  the  Valley  has  spread.  In 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants  themselves  the  name  is  now  pronounced  as  Kasir.1 
This  form  is  the  direct  phonetic  derivative  of  Kasmir  a,  with  the  regular  loss  of  the 
final  vowel  and  assimilation  of  m  to  the  preceding  sibilant.  A  phonetic  rule  preva¬ 
lent  through  all  Indo-Aryan  Vernaculars  which  favours  the  change  of  medial  Skr. 
m  into  v,2  leads  us  to  assume  an  intermediate  Prakrit  form  *Kasvir[a].  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  we  may  point  to  the  striking  analogy  of  the  Kasmir  local  name  S'dngas 
which  (as  shown  in  note  i.  100)  goes  back  through  an  older  recorded  form  S'vangas  to 
*  S'mahgdsd,  the  S'amdngdsd  of  the  Chronicle.  It  has  been  already  shown  above 
that  we  have  to  recognize  in  this  Kasvira  the  original  Prakrit  form  which 
Ptolemy’s  Kdanretpa,  Kaaireipla  (pronounced  Kasplra,  Kaspiria)  are  intended  to 
transcribe.3 

Linguistic  science  can  furnish  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  name  nor  even 
analyze  its  formation.4  This  fact,  however,  has  not  saved  the  name  from  being 
subjected  to  various  etymological  guesses  which  for  curiosity’s  sake  may  receive 
here  a  passing  notice.  It  must  be  held  to  the  credit  of  Kasmirian  Sanskrit  authors 
that  their  extant  writings  are  wholly  innocent  of  this  display  of  etymological 
fancy. 

No  less  illustrious  a  person  than  the  emperor  Babar  opens  the  list..  His 
suggestion  was  that  the  name  may  be  derived  from  the  hill-tribe  ‘  Kds  ’  living  in 


1  The  adjective  Kdsur  ‘Kasmirian’  corre¬ 
sponds  to  Skr.  Kafonlra.  The  u  of  the  last 
syllable  is  probably  due  to  the  v  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  form  Kasvira  ;  see  below. 

2  Compare  Dr.  Grierson’s  remarks, 

Z.D.M.G.,  1.  p.  lb. 


3  Compare  §  5  above. 

4  If  the  Unadisutra,  472,  Kaser  muf  ca,  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  word  Kasmira ,  the  latter 
would  have  to  be  dissolved  into  Kas-m-ira 
according  to  the  traditional  grammatical 
system. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Kasmir.5  We  easily  recognize  here  the  reference  to  the 
Kha'sas  of  the  lower  hills.  Their  name,  however,  in  its  true  form  has,  of  course, 
no  connection  with  Kasmir. 

Another  etymology,  first  traceable  in  Haidar  Malik’s  Chronicle  and  hence  re¬ 
produced  by  other  Muhammadan  writers/’  derives  the  first  part  of  the  name  from 
‘  Kashap,'  i.e.  Kasyapa,  and  the  second  either  from  Ks.  mar,  i.e.  matha,  ‘habitation,’ 
or  a  word  mir,  supposed  to  mean  ‘  mountain.’ 7  It  was,  perhaps,  a  belief  that  this 
whimsical  etymology  represented  some  local  tradition,  which  induced  even  so  great 
a  scholar  as  Burnouf  to  risk  the  conjectural  explanation  of  Kasmira  as  Kasyapamira, 
i.e.  ‘  the  sea  of  Kasyapa.’ H  There  is  neither  linguistic  nor  any  other  evidence  to 
support  this  conjecture.  It  would  hence  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  had  it  not,  on  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  found  its  way  also  into  numerous 
works  of  a  more  general  character.9 

37.  Just  as  the  name  Kasmir  has  practically  remained  unchanged  through 
the  course  of  so  many  centuries,  so  also  has  the  territorial  extent  of  the  country 
which  it  designated.  This  has  always  been  confined  to  the  great  valley  drained  by 
the  headwaters  of  the  Vitasta,  and  to  the  inner  slopes  of  the  ring  of  mountains  that 
surround  it.  The  natural  limits  of  the  territory  here  indicated  are  so  sharply 
marked  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  through  all  our  historical  records, 
whether  indigenous  or  foreign.  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ou-k'ong  and  Alberuni’s  accounts, 
as  we  have  seen,  show  them  clearly  enough.  Kalhana’s  and  his  successors’ 
Chronicles  prove  still  more  in  detail  that  the  Kasmir  of  Kasmirian  tradition  never 
extended  materially  beyond  the  summit-ridges  of  those  great  ranges  which  encircle 
and  protect  the  Valley. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  geographical  position  of  Kasmir  is  not  needed 
here,  as  there  is  an  abundant  modern  literature  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of 
the  geography  of  the  country.  For  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  account  I  may 
refer  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  Mr.  Drew’s  work  and  to  the  graphic  chapter 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  devotes  to  the  description  of  the  Valley.10  It  will,  however, 
be  useful  to  allude  here  briefly  to  some  of  the  characteristic  features  in  the 
configuration  of  the  country  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  its  ancient 
topography. 


5  See  Baber  s  Memoirs,  transl.  by  Leyden  and 
Erskine,  p.  313.  A  Persian  MS.  of  the  text 
adds  that  mir  signifies  ‘  mountain.’  Erskine, 
Introduction,  p.  xxvii.,  improves  upon  this 
etymology  by  extending  it  to  Kashgar,  the 
Casia  regio  and  Casii  Montes  of  Ptolemy. 
Ritter,  Asien,  ii.  p.  1127,  from  whom  I  take 
this  reference,  not  unjustly  queries  why  the 
learned  editor  should  have  stopped  short  of 
the  Caspium  mare  and  other  equally  mani¬ 
fest  affinities  ! 

Babar’s  conjecture  figures  still  seriously  in 
a  note  of  the  latest  translation  of  the  Ain-i 
Akbari,  ii.  p.  381. 

Regarding  the  name  and  habitation  of  the 
Khasas,  compare  note  i.  317. 

r’  It  was  first  introduced  to  the  European 
reader  by  Tiefkenthaler's  extract  from 
Haidar  Malik’s  Chronicle;  compare  Description 
historique  et  geographique  de  I'Inde,  ed.  Ber- 
nouilli,  1786,  i.  p.  79  (also  p.  89  as  to  source). 


Compare  Wilson,  Essay,  p.94,  for  a  similar 
note  from  the  Waqiat-i  Kashmir  of  Muham¬ 
mad  ‘Aziin ;  here  j-  ucS'  is  a  clerical  error  for 

7  The  Ks.  word  mar  <  Skr.  matha  is  in 
common  use  in  the  country  as  the  designation 
of  Sarais,  shelter-huts  on  passes,  etc. ;  mir 
might  have  been  connected  by  Haidar  Malik’s 
Pandit  informants  with  the  name  of  Mount 
Meru  or  with  mir  a,  meaning  according  to  a 
Kosa parvataikade.sa ;  see  P.  W.,  s.v. 

8  Compare  his  note  in  Humboldt,  L'Asie 
centrale,  i.  p.  92. 

9  See  e.g.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,\.  p.  34  note; 
McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  by 
Ptolemy,  p.  108 ;  V.  de  St;.-Martin,  Mim.  de 
l' Acad,  des  Inscript.,  Sav.  Etrang.,  v.  ii.  p.  83; 
Kiepert,  Alto  Geographic,  1878,  p.  36. 

10  See  Drew,  Jummoo,  Chapters  viii.-x. ; 
Lawrence,  Valley,  pp.  12-39. 
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Kasmir  owes  its  historical  unity  and  isolation  to  the  same  facts  which  give  to 
its  geographical  position  a  distinct,  and  in  some  respects  almost  unique  character. 
We  find  here  a  fertile  plain  embedded  among  high  mountain  ranges,  a  valley  large 
enough  to  form  a  kingdom  for  itself  and  capable  of  supporting  a  highly-developed 
civilization.  Its  height  above  the  sea,  nowhere  less  than  5000  feet,  and  its  peculiar 
position  assure  to  it  a  climate  equally  free  from  the  heat  of  India  and  the  rigours 
of  cold  peculiar  to  the  higher  mountain  regions  in  the  north  and  east. 

The  form  of  the  country  has  been  justly  likened  to  a  great  irregular  oval  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  similarly  shaped  level  vale  in  the  centre  and  a  ring  of  mountains 
around  it.  The  low  and  more  or  less  flat  part  of  the  country  measures  about  eighty- 
four  miles  in  length,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  while  its  width  varies  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  The  area  comprised  in  this  part  has  been  estimated 
at  1800  or  1900  square  miles.11  Around  this  great  plain  rise  mountain-ranges 
which  enclose  it  in  an  almost  unbroken  ring.  Their  summit-lines  are  every¬ 
where  but  for  a  short  distance  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  oval,  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  For  the  greatest  part  they  rise  to  about  13,000  feet, 
while  the  peaks  crowning  them  tower  up  to  altitudes  close  on  18,000  feet. 
Reckoned  from  the  summit-lines  of  these  ranges  the  length  of  the  irregular  oval 
enclosed  by  them  is  about  116  miles,  with  a  varying  width  from  forty  to  seventy- 
five  miles.  The  whole  area  within  these  mountain-boundaries  may  be  estimated  at 
about  3900  square  miles. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  descending  towards  the  central  plain  are  drained 
by  numerous  rivers  and  streams,  all  of  which  join  the  Vitasta.  within  the  Kasmir 
plain.  The  side-valleys  in  which  these  tributaries  flow  add  much  ground  to  the 
cultivated  area  of  the  country,  several  of  them  being  of  considerable  length  and 
width.  But  even  the  higher  zones  of  the  mountain-slopes  where  cultivation  ceases 
add  their  share  to  the  economical  wealth  of  the  country.  They  are  clothed  witlr  a 
belt  of  magnificent  forests,  and  above  this  extend  rich  alpine  pastures  close  up  to 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

In  the  great  mountain- chain  which  encircles  the  country,  there  is  but  one 
narrow  gap  left,  near  the  north-west  end  of  the  Valley.  There  the  Vitasta  after 
uniting  the  whole  drainage  of  Kasmir,  flows  out  by  the  gorge  of  Baramula  (Varii- 
hamula)  on  its  course  towards  the  sea.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  further 
this  course  lies  through  a  very  contracted  valley  which  forms  a  sort  of  natural  gate 
to  Kasmir.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  old  political  frontier  of  Kasmir  extending 
beyond  the  mountain-barriers  already  described.  For  about  fifty  miles  below  the 
Varahamula  gorge  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Vitasta  was  held  in  Hindu  times  as  an 
outlying  frontier- tract  of  Kasmir.13 

38.  The  general  configuration  of  the  country  here  sketched  in  its  broadest 
outlines  may  be  held  to  account  for  the  ancient  legend  which  represents  Kasmir  to 
have  been  originally  a  lake.  This  legend  is  mentioned  by  Kalhana  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  his  Chronicle  and  is  related  at  great  length  in  the  Nllamata.13  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  earliest  traditional  account  the  lake  called  Satisaras ,  ‘  the  lake  of  Satl 
(Durga),’  occupied  the  place  of  Kasmir  from  the  beginning  of  the  Kalpa.  In  the 
period  of  the  seventh  Manu  the  demon  Jalodbhava  (‘water-born’)  who  resided  in 
this  lake,  caused  great  distress  to  all  neighbouring  countries  by  his  devastations. 

11  Compare  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  162,  for  this  13  See  Rdjat.  i.  26-27 ;  Nllamata,  vv.  26-237. 

and  subsequent  statements.  A  detailed  extract  of  the  Nilamata’s  story 

12  See  below,  §  53.  has  been  given  by  Piof.  Buhler,  Report,  p.  39. 
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The  Muni  Kasyapa,  the  father  of  all  Nagas,  while  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Tirthas  in  the  north  of  India,  heard  of  the  cause  of  this  distress  from  his  son  Nila, 
the  king  of  the  Kasnnr  Nagas.  The  sage  thereupon  promised  to  punish  the  evil¬ 
doer,  and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  Brahman  to  implore  his  and  the  other  gods’  help 
tor  the  purpose.  His  prayer  was  granted.  The  whole  host  of  gods  by  Brahman’s 
command  started  for  the  Satlsaras  and  took  up  their  position  on  the  lofty  peaks  of 
the  Naubandhana  Tlrtha,  above  the  lake  Kramasaras  (Konsarnag).  The  demon 
who  was  invincible  in  his  own  element,  refused  to  come  forth  from  the  lake.  Visnu 
thereupon  called  upon  his  brother  Balabhadra  to  drain  the  lake.  This  he  effected 
by  piercing  the  mountains  with  his  weapon,  the  plough-share.  When  the  lake  had 
become  dry,  Jalodhava  was  attacked  by  Visnu,  and  after  a  fierce  combat  slain  with 
the  god’s  war-disc. 

Kasyapa  then  settled  the  land  of  Kasnnr  which  had  thus  been  produced.  The 
gods  took  up  their  abodes  in  it  as  well  as  the  Nagas,  while  the  various  goddesses 
adorned  the  land  in  the  shape  of  rivers.  At  first  men  dwelt  in  it  for  six  months 
only  in  the  year.  This  was  owing  to  a  curse  of  Kasyapa  who,  angered  by  the 
Nagas,  had  condemned  them  to  dwell  for  the  other  six  months  together  with  the 
Pisacas.  Accordingly  men  left  Kasnnr  for  the  six  months  of  winter  and  returned 
annually  in  Caitra  when  the  Pisacas  withdrew.  Ultimately  after  four  Yugas  had 
passed,  the  Brahman  Candradeva  through  the  Nilanaga’s  favour  acquired  a  number 
of  rites  which  freed  the  country  from  the  Pisacas  and  excessive  cold.  Henceforth 
Kasmlr  became  inhabitable  throughout  the  year. 

The  legend  of  the  desiccation  of  the  lake  is  alluded  to  also  by  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
though  in  another,  Buddhistic  form.14  Its  main  features  as  related  in  the  Nila- 
mata,  live  to  this  day  in  popular  tradition.  They  are  also  reproduced  in  all 
Muhammadan  abstracts  of  the  Chronicles.15  From  Haidar  Malik’s  Tarlkh,  the 
legend  became  known  to  Hr.  Bernier  who  prefaces  with  it  his  description  of  the 
‘  paradis  terrestre  des  Indes.’ 1C  It  has  since  found  its  way  into  almost  every 
European  account  of  Kasmir. 

It  is  probable  that  this  legend  had  much  to  do  with  drawing  from  the  first  Lacustrine  features 
the  attention  of  European  travellers  to  those  physical  facts  which  seem  to  support  of  Val,ey- 
the  belief  that  Kasmlr  was  in  comparatively  late  geological  times  wholly  or  in 
great  part  occupied  by  a  vast  lake.  But  few  seem  to  have  recognized  so  clearly  as 
the  late  Mr.  Drew  the  true  relation  between  the  legend  and  the  above  facts.  I 
cannot  put  this  view  which  from  a  critical  point  of  view  appears  self-evident,  more 
precisely  than  by  quoting  his  words.  “  The  traditions  of  the  natives — traditions 
that  can  be  historically  traced  as  having  existed  for  ages — tend  in  the  same 
direction  [viz.  of  the  Vale  having  been  occupied  by  a  lake],  and  these  have  usually 
been  considered  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  observed  pheno¬ 
mena.  Agreeing,  as  I  do,  with  the  conclusion,  I  cannot  count  the  traditions  as 
perceptibly  strengthening  it ;  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  themselves  originated 
in  the  same  physical  evidence  that  later  travellers  have  examined.”17 

The  geological  observations  upon  which  modern  scientific  inquirers  like 
Mr.  Drew  and  Colonel  Godwin  Austin  have  based  their  belief  as  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  great  lake,  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  undoubted  ‘  lacustrine 
deposits  ’  found  in  the  so-called  Udars  or  Karewa  plateaus  to  be  noticed  below. 

14  See  Si-yu-ki,  transl.  Beal,  i.  p.  149.  16  See  Bernier,  Travels,  ed.  Constable, 

15  Compare  e.g.  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  380;  p.393. 

Wilson,  Essay,  p.  93.  17  See  Jummoo,  p.  207. 
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But  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  reasonably  credit  the  early 
Kasmirians  with  a  correct  scientific  interpretation  of  such  geological  records.  It 
appears  far  more  probable  that  the  legend  was  suggested  by  an  observation  of  the 
general  form  of  the  Valley,  and  by  a  kind  of  natural  inference  from  the  historical 
changes  in  the  hydrography  of  the  country. 

We  shall  see  below  that  great  drainage  operations  took  place  at  various 
periods  of  Kasmir  history  which  extended  the  cultivable  ground  and  reduced  the 
area  covered  by  lakes  and  marshes.  To  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  geology,  but 
acquainted  with  the  latter  fact,  the  picture  of  a  vast  lake  originally  covering  the 
whole  Valley  might  naturally  suggest  itself.  It  would  be  enough  for  him  to  stand 
on  a  hillside  somewhere  near  the  Volur,  to  look  down  on  the  great  lake  and  the 
adjoining  marshes,  and  to  glance  then  beyond  towards  that  narrow  gorge  of  Bara- 
mula  where  the  mountains  scarcely  seem  to  leave  an  opening.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  here  the  singular  flights  of  Hindu  imagination  as  displayed  in  the 
Buninas,  Mfihatmyas  and  similar  texts.  Those  acquainted  with  them  will,  I  think, 
be  ready  to  allow  that  the  fact  of  that  remarkable  gorge  being  the  single  exit 
for  the  drainage  of  the  country  might  alone  even  have  sufficed  as  a  starting-point 
for  the  legend. 

In  respect  of  the  geological  theory  above  referred  to,  it  may  yet  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  opinion  of  a  recent  authority,  “  even  the  presence  of  true  lacustrine 
deposits  does  not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  Kasmir  lake  basin  was  ever  occupied 
by  a  lake.”  18  At  the  present  day  true  lacustrine  deposits  are  still  being  formed  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rock  basin,  represented  by  the  lakes  of  the  north-west  portion 
of  the  Valley.  It  is  held  probable  “that  the  conditions  have  been  much  the  same 
as  at  present,  throughout  the  geological  history  of  the  Kasmir  Valley,”  only  a  minor 
area  of  the  latter  having  at  various  periods  been  occupied  by  lakes. 

Whatever  view  may  ultimately  recommend  itself  to  geologists,  it  is  certain  that 
the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Kas'mlr,  though  of  no  remote  date,  speaking  by  a  geological 
standard,  are  far  older  than  any  monuments  of  man  that  have  yet  been  discovered.19 

39.  None  of  the  natural  features  of  Kasmir  geography  have  had  a  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  country  than  the  great  mountain-barriers  that 
surround  it.  They  may  hence  rightly  claim  our  first  consideration. 

The  importance  of  the  mountains  as  the  country’s  great  protecting  wall  has  at 
all  times  been  duly  recognized  both  by  the  inhabitants  and  foreign  observers. 
Since  an  early  period  Kasmirians  have  been  wont  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
country’s  safety  from  foreign  invasion,  a  feeling  justified  only  by  the  strength  of 
these  natural  defences.  We  find  it  alluded  to  by  Kalhana,  who  speaks  of  Kasmir 
as  unconquerable  by  the  force  of  soldiers,  and  of  the  protection  afforded  by  its 
mountain  walls.20  The  feeling  is  very  clearly  reflected  in  all  foreign  records  of  the 
country.  We  have  already  seen  what  special  notice  is  taken  by  Hiuen  Tsiang 
and  Ou-k'ong  of  the  mountains  enclosing  the  kingdom,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
passes  leading  through  them.21  The  statements  of  the  early  Arab  geographers,  brief 
as  they  are,  lay  due  stress  on  the  inaccessible  character  of  the  mountains.  Alberuni 
does  the  same,  and  shows  us  besides  the  anxious  care  taken  in  old  days  to  maintain 
this  natural  strength  of  the  country  by  keeping  strict  watch  over  the  passes.22 

18  See  Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham's  Manual  of  20  See  i.  31,  39. 

IndianGeoloyy  (1893),  quoted  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  21  Compare  above,  §§  9,  11. 

Valley ,  p.  .'50.  22  See  above,  §§  12,  14. 

19  See  Drew,  Jummoo,  pp.  207  sq. 
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Even  when  Kasmir  had  suffered  a  partial  conquest  from  the  north  and  had 
become  Muhammadanized,  the  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  its  bulwarks  con¬ 
tinued  as  strong  as  before.  Thus  Sharafu-d-dln,  the  historian  of  Timur,  writing 
apparently  from  materials  collected  during  the  great  conqueror’s  passage  through 
the  Panjab  Kohistan  (circ.  a.d.  1397),  says  of  Kasmir  :  “  This  country  is  protected 
naturally  by  its  mountains  on  every  side,  so  that  the  inhabitants,  without  the 
trouble  of  fortifying  themselves,  are  safe  from  the  attacks  of  enemies.”  The 
subsequent  account  of  the  routes  into  Kasmir  and  other  exact  details,  suggest 
that  the  author  of  the  Zafarndma  had  access  to  genuine  Kasmirian  informa¬ 
tion.23 

40.  It  is  this  defensive  character  of  the  mountain-ranges  to  which  we  owe 
most  of  our  detailed  information  regarding  their  ancient  topography.  We  have 
already  in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  Alberuni  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  had 
occasion  to  note  the  system  of  frontier  watch-stations  by  which  a  careful  guard 
was  kept  over  the  passes  leading  through  the  mountains.  These  fortified  posts 
and  the  passes  they  guarded  play  an  important  part  in  the  narrative  of  Kalhana  and 
his  successors.  As  most  of  the  Chronicles’  references  to  Kasmir  orography  are 
directly  connected  with  these  watch-stations,  it  will  be  useful  to  premise  here  a  few 
general  remarks  regarding  their  character  and  purpose.24 

The  small  forts  which  since  ancient  times  closed  all  regularly  used  passes 
leading  into  the  Valley,  are  designated  in  the  Chronicles  by  the  word  dvaka, 
‘gate,’  or  by  the  more  specific  terms  dra/'/ga  or  dhaldm.  Numerous  passages  show 
that  they  served  at  the  same  time  the  purposes  of  defence,  customs  and  police 
administration.  They  were  garrisoned  by  troops  under  special  commanders, 
designated  as  drangesa  or  drafigddhipu.  The  control  over  all  these  frontier- 
stations  and  the  command  of  the  ‘  Marches’  generally,  was  vested  in  Hindu  times 
in  one  high  state  officer,  known  by  the  title  of  Dvdrapati,  1  lord  of  the  Gate,’  or 
equivalent  terms.25 

The  organization  of  the  system  was  somewhat  changed  in  Muhammadan  times, 
when  the  guarding  of  the  several  routes  through  the  mountains  was  entrusted  to 
feudal  chiefs  known  as  Maliks  (Skr.  murgesa).  These  held  hereditary  charge  of 
specific  passes,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  in  return  for  this  duty.  In  other 
respects  the  system  underwent  scarcely  any  change.  The  fortified  posts  with  their 
small  garrisons  survived  on  all  important  routes  almost  to  our  own  days,  and  were 
known  as  rdhddn  in  the  official  Persian.26  It  may  be  noted  that  apart  from  their 
character  as  military  defences  against  inroads  from  foreign  territories  the  Drangas 
were  also  in  another  respect  true  *  gates’  to  the  country.  Nobody  was  allowed  to 
pass  outside  them  coming  from  the  Valley  without  a  special  permit  or  pass.  The 
system  thus  served  as  an  important  check  on  unauthorized  emigration,  and  was 
withdrawn  only  after  the  last  Kasmir  famine  (1878).27 

23  See  the  extract  from  Sharafu-d-din’s 
Zafarnama  in  Tarikh-i  Rdshidi,  transl.  by 
Messrs.  N.  Elias  and  E.  D.  Ross,  p.  432 ;  com¬ 
pare  also  Ritteb,  Asien,  ii.  pp.  1122  sq. 

24  For  detailed  references  regarding  these 
stations  see  my  notes,  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  pp.  382 
sqq. ;  Raj  at.  i.  122  ;  iii.  227  ( 1) ). 

25  Compare  note  v.  214. 

2<i  See  J.A.8.R.,  1895,  p.  385;  also  below, 

§§  49,  52. 


27  For  an  early  reference  to  this  system  of 
passports  at  the  Dvaras,  see  Jonar.  654.  For 
a  description  of  the  cruel  exactions  often 
connected  with  rahdari,  compare  La  whence, 
Valley,  p.  215. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  visit  the  sites  of 
the  old  watch-stations  at  the  several  passes 
without  thinking  of  the  scenes  of  human 
suffering  they  must  have  witnessed  for  cen¬ 
turies. 
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mountain  passes.. 


Guarding  of 
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Kasmir  orography. 


Pass  of  BAnasAla. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  these  frontier  watch -stations,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  mountain  regions  immediately  outside  Kasmir  were 
almost  in  every  direction  held  by  turbulent  hill-tribes.  To  the  hardy  Dards 
( Darn (l )  in  the  north,  and  the  restless  Khakhas  ( Khasa )  in  the  south  and  west  the 
rich  Kasmir  with  its  weak  population,  has  always  appeared  as  a  tempting  prey. 
The  last  inroad  of  the  plundering  Khakhas  occurred  not  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  and  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.22  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  the 
valour  of  these  hardy  mountain-clans  on  the  confines  of  Kasmir  has  at  all  times 
contributed  greatly  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  mountain  defences.  Without 
this  protective  belt  the  latter  themselves  would  scarcely  have  remained  so  long 
proof  against  foreign  invasion. 


SECTION  II.— THE  PIR  TANTSAL  RANGE. 

41.  In  order  to  understand  correctly  the  data  relating  to  the  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  mountains  around  Kasmir  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
their  actual  configuration  and  character.  In  the  following  account  it  will  be  possible 
only  to  indicate  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  mountain-system,  and  those 
directly  connected  with  the  historical  data  under  discussion.  For  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  Kasmir  orography  a  reference  to  the  lucid  and  instructive  account  in 
Mr.  Drew’s  work  may  be  specially  recommended.29 

The  mountain-ring  enclosing  Kasmir  is  divided  into  three  main  ranges.  One 
of  these,  usually  designated  as  the  Pir  Pantsdl  Range,  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
Kasmir  Valley  to  the  south  and  south-west.  It  may  be  considered  to  begin 
from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Valley  where  the  Banahal  Pass,  9200  feet  above 
the  sea,  marks  the  lowest  depression  in  the  chain  of  mountains.  After  running  for 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  the  range  turns  to  the  north-northwest. 
In  this  direction  it  continues  for  about  fifty  miles  more,  and  after  attaining  its 
greatest  elevation  in  the  TatakutI  Peak  (15,524  feet  above  the  sea),  gradually 
descends  towards  the  valley  of  the  Vitasta.  All  important  old  routes  towards  the 
Panjab  cross  this  great  mountain-barrier,  and  this  circumstance  enables  us  to  trace 
some  interesting  information  regarding  its  ancient  topography. 

The  RanTial  Pass  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range  must,  owing  to  its 
small  elevation,  have  always  been  a  convenient  route  of  communication  towards  the 
Upper  Cinab  Valley  and  the  eastern  of  the  Panjab  hill  states.  It  takes  its  modern 
name  from  a  village  at  the  south  foot  of  the  pass  which  itself  is  mentioned  in 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle  by  the  name  of  Banasala.30  The  castle  of  Banasala  ■was  in 
Kalhana’s  own  time  the  scene  of  a  memorable  siege  (a.d.  1130)  in  which  the  pre¬ 
tender  Bhiksacara  was  captured  and  killed.  Coming  from  the  Cinab  Valley  he  had 
entered  Visaluta ,3X  the  hill-district  immediately  south  of  the  Banahal  Pass,  with  the 
view  to  an  invasion  of  Kasmir.  As  his  movement  fell  in  the  commencement  of  the 
winter,  he  could  not  have  selected  a  more  convenient  route.  The  Bfmahal  Pass  is 
the  only  route  across  the  Pir  Pantsal  Range  on  which  communication  is  never 


28  Compare  for  the  Khakhas,  note  i.  317.  :I°  See  note  viii.  1665  sq. 

29  Sue  Jummoo,  pp.  192-206.  :il  See  note  viii.  177. 
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entirely  stopped  by  snow-fall.  Kalhana’s  narrative  shows  that  the  political  and 
ethnographic  frontier  ran  here  as  elsewhere  on  the  watershed  of  the  range.  For 
the  castle  of  Banasala,  though  so  near  as  to  be  visible  from  the  top  of  the  pass 
( samkata ),  was  already  held  by  a  Khasa  chief.32 

Proceeding  westwards  from  Banahal  we  come  to  a  group  of  three  snowy  peaks 
reaching  above  15,000  feet.  With  their  bold  pyramidal  summits  they  form  con¬ 
spicuous  objects  in  the  panorama  of  the  range  as  seen  from  the  Valley.33  Kasmir 
tradition  locates  on  them  the  seats  from  which  Visnu,  S'iva,  and  Brahman  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legend  already  related,  fought  Jalodbhava  and  desiccated  the  Satlsaras. 
The  westernmost  and  "highest  of  these  peaks  (15,523  feet)  forms  the  famous  Nau- 
bandhana  Tirtha.  According  to  the  legend  related  in  the  Nilamata  and  other 
texts  and  connected  with  the  Indian  deluge  story,  Visnu  in  his  fish  Avatara  had 
bound  to  this  peak  the  ship  (nan)  into  which  Durga  had  converted  herself  to  save 
the  seeds  of  the  beings  from  destruction.34  At  the  foot  of  this  peak  and  to  the 
north-west  of  it,  lies  a  mountain  lake  over  two  miles  long,  known  now  as  Kdnsar 
Nag,  the  Kramasaras  or  Kramasdra  of  the  Nilamata  and  Mahatmyas.35  It  is 
supposed  to  mark  a  footstep  ( krama )  of  Visnu  and  is  the  proper  object  of  the 
Naubandhana  pilgrimage. 

About  eight  miles  straight  to  the  west  of  this  lake  the  range  is  crossed  by  a 
pass  over  14,000  feet  high,  known  now  by  the  name  of  Sidau  or  Budil.  It  lies  on 
a  route  which  in  an  almost  straight  line  connects  S'rlnagar  with  Akhnur  and 
Sialkot  in  the  Panjab  plain.  Running  up  and  down  high  ridges  it  is  adapted  only 
for  foot-traffic.  But  owing  to  its  shortness  it  was  formerly  a  favourite  route  with 
Kasmiris.36  The  name  Sidau  is  given  to  the  pass  from  the  first  village  reached  by 
it  on  the  Kasmir  side.  It  is  by  this  name,  in  its  original  form  Siddhapatha,  that 
the  pass  is  mentioned  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  as  the  route  chosen  for  a  pretender’s 
irruption  in  Sussala’s  reign.37 

A  snowy  peak  close  to  the  west  of  the  pass  of  Siddhapatha  marks  the  point 
where  the  main  range  changes  its  direction  towards  north-north-west.  From  the 
same  point  there  branches  off  in  a  westerly  direction  the  lower  Ratan  Plr  Range 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  below.  Beyond  it  lie  the  passes  of  Rupri  and 
Darhal,  both  above  13,000  feet  in  height.  They  are  not  distinctly  named  in  the 
Chronicles;  but  as  they  give  most  direct  access  to  Raj auri,  the  ancient  Rajapuri, 
and  are  crossed  without  much  trouble  during  the  summer  months,  they  are  likely  to 
have  been  used  from  an  early  time.  Near  the  Darhal  Pass  lies  the  Nandan  Sar, 
one  of  the  numerous  tarns  which  mark  along  this  portion  of  the  chain  the  rock- 
ground  beds  of  old  glaciers.  It  is  probably  the  Nandana  Nag  a  of  the  Nilamata. 


32  See  viii.  1674,  1683. 

Saikkafa  is  the  regular  term  for  ‘  pass.’ 

33  Marked  on  the  map  as  ‘  Brama  Sakai,’ 
perhaps  a  corruption  for  ‘  Brahmasikhara,' 
‘  Brahman’s  peak.’ 

34  See  Ni/avuita,  33  sqq. :  Haracar.  iv.  27.; 
S’riv.  i.  474  sqq.;  S'arvavatdra,  iii.  4,  12; 
v.  43,  etc. 

35  See  S'riv.  i.  482  sqq.  where  a  visit  of 
Sultan  Zainu-l-'ftbidin  to  this  lake  is  related 
at  length  ;  Nilamata,  121, 1272  ;  Naubandhana- 
muhatmya,  passim;  S’arvavatdra,  iii.  10; 
v.  174,  etc. 


36  According  to  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  324,  the 
distance  from  Jammu  to  S'rinagar  by  the 
Sidau  route  is  reckoned  at  129  miles,  whereas 
via  tho  Banah;il  it  is  177  miles. 

The  name  Budil  is  given  to  the  pass  from 
the  hill  district  adjoining  it  from  the  south  ; 
compare  my  note  vi.  318. 

37  See  viii.  357. 

In  the  Chronicles  of  S'rivara  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  the  tract  about  Sidau  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  Siddhadesa,  an  evident  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Ks.  form  of  the  name. 
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42.  About  five  miles  due  north  of  the  Nandan  Sar  we  reach  the  lowest  dip  in 
the  central  part  of  the  whole  range.  It  is  marked  by  the  pass  known  as  Pir  Pantsal , 
11,400  feet  high.  The  route  which  crosses  it,  has  from  early  days  to  the  present  time 
been  the  most  frequented  line  of  communication  from  Kasmlr  to  the  central  part  of  the 
Panjab.  The  frequent  references  which  the  Chronicles  make  to  this  route,  permit  us 
to  follow  it  with  accuracy  from  the  point  where  it  enters  the  mountains.  This  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rembyar?  River  {Ramany  atari)  a  little  below  the  village  of  Hiir'por. 

This  place,  the  ancient  S'urapura,  is  often  referred  to  as  the  entrance  station 
for  those  reaching  Kasmlr  from  Rajapurl  and  the  neighbouring  places,  or  vice 
versa  as  the  point  of  departure  for  those  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction.38 
S'urapura  was  founded  by  S'ura,  the  minister  of  Avantivarman,  in  the  ninth 
century,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  convenient  emporium  on  this 
important  trade  route.39  He  transferred  to  this  locality  the  watch- station  ( drariga ) 
of  the  pass.  Its  site  can  still  be  traced  at  the  place  known  as  Ildhi  Darwdza 
(‘  the  gate  of  God  ’)  a  short  distance  above  the  village.40  We  see  the  commanders  of 
this  frontier-station  more  than  once  engaged  in  military  operations  against  intend¬ 
ing  invaders  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Rembyar*  or  Ramanyatavl  for  about  seven  miles 
we  reach  the  point  where  the  streams  coming  from  the  Pir  Pantsal  and  RuprI  Passes 
unite.  In  the  angle  formed  by  them  rises  a  steep  rocky  hillock  which  bears  on  its 
top  a  small  ruined  fort  known  as  KdmelankdRi.  These  ruins  probably  go  back 
only  to  the  time  of  the  Afghan  Governor  of  Kasmlr,  ‘Ata  Muhammad  Khan, 
who,  about  1812,  fortified  the  Pir  Pantsfil  route  against  the  Sikh  invasion  then 
threatening.  But  I  have  proved  in  the  above-quoted  paper  that  they  mark  the 
original  position  occupied  by  the  ancient  watch-station  on  this  route  before  its 
transfer  to  S'urapura.41  Kalhana,  iii.  227,  calls  this  site  Kramavarta,  which 
name  is  rendered  by  a  glossator  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  Kilmelanakotta  and 
still  survives  in  the  present  Kdmelankoth  (* Kramavartdndrh  kotta). 

43.  The  old  ‘  Imperial  Road  ’  constructed  by  Akbar,  then  ascends  the  narrow 
valley,  keeping  on  its  left  side  high  above  the  Pir  Pantsfil  stream.  At  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  above  Kamelankoth  and  close  to  the  Mughal  Sarai  of  ‘Allabfid, 
we  arrive  at  a  point  where  a  high  mountain-ridge  sloping  down  from  the 
south  falls  off  towards  the  valley  in  a  wall  of  precipitous  cliffs.  The  ridge  is 
known  as  Hast'vanj.  This  name  and  the  surviving  local  tradition  makes  it  quite 
certain  that  we  have  here  the  spot  at  which  a  curious  legend  told  by  Kalhana  was 
localized  from  early  times.42 

The  Chronicle,  i.  302  sqq.,  relates  of  king  Mihirakula,  whose  identity  with  the 
White  Hun  ruler  of  that  name  (circ.  a.d.  515-50)  is  not  doubtful,  that  when  on  his 
return  from  a  tour  of  conquest  through  India  he  reached  the  ‘  Gate  of  Kasmlr,’  he 
heard  the  death-cry  of  an  elephant  which  had  fallen  over  the  precipice.  The. 
gruesome  sound  so  delighted  the  cruel  king  that  he  had  a  hundred  more  elephants 
rolled  down  at  the  same  spot.  The  old  glossator  on  the  passage  informs  us  that 
“  since  that  occurrence  the  route  by  which  Mihirakula  returned  is  called  HastivaTija .” 
The  Persian  Chroniclers,  too,  in  reproducing  the  anecdote  give  Hastivavj  as  the 
name  of  the  locality. 

38  See  Note  I),  iii.  227,  §  1.  41  J.A.S.B.,  189/5,  pp.  384  sq. 

39  Compare  note  v.  39.  42  Compare  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  pp.  378  sqq.,  and 

40 "See  J.A.S.B.,  1895,  p.  385.  This  paper  note  i.  302. 

should  be  compared  for  all  details  regarding 
the  other  old  sites  along  this  route. 
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The  local  tradition  of  the  neighbouring  hill-tracts  still  retains  the  story  of  a 
king’s  elephants  having  fallen  down  here  into  the  gorge  below.  It  also  maintains 
that  the  old  route  to  the  Pass,  in  tlie  times  before  the  construction  of  the  ‘  Imperial 
lload,’  crossed  the  Hast'vanj  ridge  and  followed  throughout  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pir  Pantsal  stream.  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  statement  of  Abu-l-Fazl.43 
Describing  the  several  routes  available  on  the  march  from  Bhimbhar  to  Kasmir,  he 
clearly  distinguishes  “  the  route  of  Hastivanj  (MSS.  Hastivatar)  which  was  the 
former  route  for  the  march  of  troops,”  from  the  ‘  Pir  Pantsal  route  ’  which  Akbar 
used  on  his  visits  to  Kasmir. 

The  name  Hast'vanj  contains  in  its  first  part  undoubtedly  hast',  the  Ks.  deri¬ 
vative  of  Skr.  hastin,  ‘  elephant.’  The  second  part  is  connected  by  the  Persian 
compilators  with  the  root  vanj  meaning  ‘  to  go  ’  in  Western  Panjabi.  The  close 
connection  between  the  name  and  the  local  legend  already  heard  by  Kalhana  is 
evident  enough.  But  whether  the  latter  had  any  foundation  in  fact,  or  merely 
arose  from  some  ‘  popular  etymology  ’  of  the  name,  cannot  be  decided. 

The  story  helps  in  any  case  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  ancient  route  from 
the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  kept  to  the  right  or  southern  side  of  the  Valley.  My  inquiries 
on  the  spot  showed  that  this  route  though  neglected  for  many  centuries  is  passable 
for  laden  animals  and  not  unfrequently  used  by  smugglers.11' 

44.  ‘Aliabad  Sarai  is  a  Mughal  hospice  erected  for  the  shelter  of  travellers 
about  half  a  mile  above  Hast'vanj.  It  is  about  the  highest  point  on  the  ascent  to 
the  pass  where  fuel  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  I  think  it  hence  probable  that 
the  Matha  or  hospice  which  Ksemendra  mentions  on  the  Pir  Pantsfd  Pass,  must 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Ksemendra  makes  this  interesting  reference  in  that  curious  portion  of  the 
Samayamatrkii  already  alluded  to  above,  which  describes  the  wanderings  of  the 
courtesan  Kankali,45  The  heroine  of  his  story  after  effecting  some  petty  thefts  in 
Kasmir  proceeds  to  S'urapura.  There  she  passes  herself  off  as  the  wife  of  a  load- 
carrier  (bluirika)  engaged  on  the  ‘  salt-road.’ 40  By  this  term  the  Pir  Pantsal  route 
is  quite  correctly  designated.  It  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the  chief  route 
by  which  the  produce  of  the  Panjab  salt  mines  coming  via  Jehlam  and  Bhimbhar 
enters  Kasmir.47  She  keeps  up  the  disguise  which  is  evidently  intended  to  help 


44  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  pp.  347  sq.  The  form 
Hastieatar  in  the  text  is  a  clerical  error 
for  Jtasticqrij,  easily  explained  in  Persian 
characters ;  see  note  i.  30 2. 

44  Dr.  Bernier,  who  in  the  summer  of  1(1  00 
accompanied  Aurangzob's  court  to  Kasmir, 
has  left  us  in  his  Ninth  Letter  to  M.  de  Mer- 
veilles,  an  accurate  and  graphic  account  of 
the  Pir  Pantsfd  route.  While  ascending  the 
Pass  from  the  Panjab  side,  he  passed  the  spot 
where  two  days  earlier  an  accident  had 
happened  curiously  resembling  Mihirakula’s 
story.  Fifteen  of  the  elephants  carrying 
ladies  of  the  Imperial  seraglio,  owing  to  some 
confusion  in  the  line  of  march,  fell  over  the 
precipice  and  were  lost;  see  Bernier’s 
Travels,  ed.  Constable,  p.  407.  The  curious 
map  of  Kasmir  given  in  the  Amsterdam 
edition  of  1672,  shows  accordingly  the  ‘Tire 
Tenjale  ’  mountain  with  a  troop  of  elephants 


rolling  in  picturesque  confusion  over  its 
side. 

4:‘  See  Samayam.  ii.  90  sqq.,  and  above,  §  2d. 

Professional  load-carriers  or  Coolies  are 
found  to  this  day  in  numbers  in  Hur'por, 
Pusiana,  and  other  places  near  the  Pir 
Pantsal  Pass.  Of  Zainu-l-'abidin  it  is 
specially  reported  that  he  settled  a  colony  of 
load-carriers  from  Abhisdra  (i.e.  the  country 
about  Bhimbhar)  at  the  customs-station  of 
S'urapura ;  see  S'riv.  i.  408.  Coolies  are  the 
only  means  of  transport  on  the  Pir  Pantsfd 
and  other  passes  when  the  snow  lies  to  any 
depth. 

47  Salt  is  a  considerable  article  of  import 
into  Kasmir  where  it  is  wholly  wanting ; 
see  Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  393.  I  remember 
vividly  the  Jong  strings  of  salt-laden  bullocks 
which  I  usei  1  to  meet  daily  when  marching 
into  Kasrxut  by  the  Pir  Pantsfd  route. 


Paucdladhur 
maf  ha. 
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The  name  Pancdla. 


her  through  the  clutches  of  the  officials  at  the  frontier  guard-station,  by  taking  next 
morning  a  good  load  on  her  head  and  starting  with  it  towards  the  pass  (samka/a). 

On  the  way  she  passes  along  high  mountains  by  precipitous  paths,  deeply 
covered  with  snow.  By  nightfall  she  reaches  the  Paxcaladharamatha,  after 
having,  in  the  meantime,  assumed  the  guise  of  a  respectable  housewife,  and 
apparently  disposed  of  her  load.  It  being  late  in  the  season,  she  passes  the  night 
there  shivering  with  cold,  though  wrapped  up  in  thick  woollen  cloaks.  Thence 
she  finds  her  way  open  to  India  where  a  career  of  successful  adventures  awaits 
her. 

45.  Ksemendra’s  itinerary  is  of  particular  value,  because  it  supplies  us  with 
the  only  mention  of  the  old  name  of  the  pass  I  can  trace.  It  is  certain  that  with 
him  Pancdladhdra  designates  the  highest  portion  of  the  route,  i.e.  the  Pass  of  Pir 
Pantsal.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  Pancdla  is  the  original  of  the  modern  K>. 
Pantsdl,  which  is  in  fact  identical  with  the  earlier  form  except  for  the  regular 
change  of  Skr.  c  into  Ks.  is.  In  the  Pahari  dialect  of  the  population  inhabiting 
the  valleys  to  the  south  the  name  is  still  pronounced  PanedlP 

The  term  -dhdrd  which  is  added  to  Pahcfda,  represents  in  all  probability  tin; 
equivalent  of  our  ‘pass.’  Skr.  -dhdrd  means  generally  the  sharp  edge  of  some 
object.  According  to  Wilson’s  Dictionary,  as  quoted  by  Bbhtlingk-Roth,  the  word 
also  carries  the  specific  meaning  of  ‘edge  of  a  mountain.’  It  is  probable  that  tins 
meaning  was  taken  by  Wilson’s  Pandits  from  some  earlier  Kosa.  In  any  case  it 
agrees  closely  with  the  use  of  the  word  dhdr  in  the  modern  Paharl  dialects  south  of 
Kasmir.  There  it  is  well  known  as  the  designation  of  any  high  mountain-ridge  above 
the  region  of  alpine  pasture. 

We  are  tempted  to  see  in  Pancdla  a  distinct  local  name  either  of  the  Pass 
itself  or  of  the  whole  mountain  chain.  But  the  use  of  the  modern  derivative 
Pantsdl  presents  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  certain  conclusion.  The  word  Pantsal 
is  now  applied  in  Kasmir  chiefly  to  the  great  mountain-chain  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  country  to  the  south,  i.e.  the  range  to  which  conventional  European 
usage  gives  the  name  of  ‘  Plr  Pantsal.’  Yet  the  meaning  conveyed  now  to  a 
Kasmir!  by  the  term  Pants;!  1,  is  scarcely  more  than  that  of  ‘  high  mountain-range.’ 
The  word  is  used  in  combination  with  specific  names  for  the  designation  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  branches  of  the  great  range  towards  the  Panjab.  Thus  the  range  crossed 
on  the  way  from  the  Plr  Pantsal  Pass  to  KajaurT,  is  known  as  ‘  Patau  Pantsdl' 
and  the  one  crossed  by  the  Haji  Pir  Pass  between  UrI  andPrunts  (Punch)  as  ‘  Ifdji 
Pantsdl’  Sometimes,  but  not  so  generally,  the  term  is  employed  also  with  reference 
to  mountains  wholly  unconnected  with  the  ‘Plr  Pantsal  ’  system. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Pancdla  >  Pantsdl  had  origin¬ 
ally  the  character  of  a  specific  local  name.  It  may  have  been  applied  either  to  the 
whole  of  the  great  southern  chain  of  mountains  or  its  central  portion  about  the 
Pir  Pantsal  Pass.  Subsequent  usage  may  then  have  extended  the  application  of 
the  term  just  as  it  has  in  Europe  that  of  the  name  ‘  Alps.’  Our  materials,  however, 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  with  absolute 
certainty.49 


48  I  am  not  certain  of  the  origin  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  as  Pir  Panjdl,  now 
accepted  in  Anglo-Indian  usage.  It  is  known 
neither  on  the  Kasmir,  nor  on  the  Panjiib 
side  of  the  range  itself.  It  meets  us  first  in 
Bernier’s  Pire  Penjale.  Tieffenthaler,  how¬ 


ever,  writes  more  correctly  Pcnsal;  see 
Description  de  I'lnde,  17H(>,  pp.  S7  sip 

4'J  Tlit)  main  facts  regarding  the  modern 
use  of  the  word  Pantsal  have  been  quite 
correctly  recognized  already  by  Mr.  Drew, 
Jinnmoo,  p.  157. 
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46.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  useful  briefly  to  notice  also  the  word  Pir 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  modern  designation  of  the  Pass.  This  word  is 
now  used  more  or  less  generally  for  ‘  Pass  ’  both  in  Kasmlr  and  the  hill-tracts  south 
of  it.  Mr.  Drew,  who  seems  to  have  given  more  attention  to  local  nomenclature 
in  these  hills  than  other  travellers,  in  his  explanation  of  the  term  starts  from  the 
well-known  meaning  of  pir  in  Persian,  an  ‘  old  man’  and  thence  ‘a  saint  or 
Faqlr.’ 50 

He  refers  to  the  common  practice  of  Faqlrs  establishing  themselves  on  Passes 
for  the  sake  of  refreshing  travellers  and  of  receiving  their  alms.  “  When  any  noted 
holy  Faqir  died  on  a  Pass,  the  place  became  sacred  to  his  memory,  and  was  often 
called  after  him,  his  title  of  Pir  being  prefixed  ;  at  last  it  became  so  common  for 
every  important  Pass  to  have  a  name  beginning  with  Pir  that  the  word  acquired 
the  secondary  meaning  of  Mountain  Pass.”  Mr.  Drew  refers  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Bernier  already  found  an  aged  hermit  established  on  the  Pass  who  had  resided  there 
since  the  time  of  Jahangir.  He  was  supposed  “  to  work  miracles,  cause  strange 
thunders,  and  raise  storms  of  wind,  hail,  snow,  and  rain.”  From  this  ‘  Pir,’  Mr. 
Drew  thinks,  the  Pass  acquired  the  first  part  of  its  present  name. 

I  agree  with  the  above  explanation  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  Persian  word  Pir 
is  concerned.  But  I  suspect  that  the  custom  of  connecting  mountain  passes  with 
holy  personages  rests  on  a  far  older  foundation.  Superstitious  belief  has  at  all  times 
and  in  all  mountainous  regions  peopled  the  solitary  summits  and  high  ridges  with 
spirits  and  other  supernatural  beings.  To  this  day  Kasmlrian  Brahmans  fully 
believe  in  the  presence  of  Devatas  and  Bhutas  of  all  sorts  on  high  mountain  passes. 
In  those  parts  of  the  Himalaya  where  Hinduism  has  survived  among  all  classes, 
this  superstition  can,  no  doubt,  be  found  still  more  fully  developed.51 

On  all  Kasmlr  passes,  however  rarely  visited,  stone-heaps  are  found  marking 
the  supposed  graves  of  imaginary  ‘  Plrs/  and  every  pious  Muhammadan  on  passing 
adds  his  stone  to  them.  Yet  these  little  cairns  existed  there  in  all  probability  long 
before  Islam  reached  the  country.  Exactly  the  same  custom  is  observed,  e.g.,  by 
the  Hindu  pilgrims  to  Amaranatha  on  crossing  the  Yavajan  Pass  above  the  lake  of 
Susravonaga,  ‘  to  please  the  Devas  ’  as  the  Mahatmya  says.52  We  can  show  that 
all  famous  Ziarats  in  Kasmlr,  whether  of  real  or  imaginary  Muhammadan  Saints, 
occupy  sites  which  were  sacred  in  earlier  times  to  one  or  the  other  Hindu  divinity. 
We  can  scarcely  go  far  wrong  in  concluding  by  their  analogy  that  the  ‘Plrs’ 
of  the  Muhammadan  wayfarers  have  only  taken  the  places  of  the  older  Hindu 
‘  Devas.’ 


A  striking  confirmation  of  this  surmise  is  afforded  by  the  only  passage  of  the 
Sanskrit  Chronicles  which  mentions  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  by  its  proper  name.  S'rlvara, 
iii.  433,  when  relating  the  return  of  a  Kasmlr  refugee  ‘by  the  route  of  S'urapura’  in 
the  time  of  Iiassan  Shah (circ.  a.d.  1472-84),  tells  us  of  a  fatal  chill  he  caught  ‘on 
the  top  of  the  PaucMadeva.’  It  is  clear  that  the  name  here  used  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  modern  Pir  Pantsal,  ‘  Pir  ’  being  the  nearest  Muhammadan  equivalent 


Pir  as  a  term  for 
Pass. 


Pahcaladeva, 


50  See  Jummoo,  p.  157,  note. 

61  Compare,  e.g.  for  such  superstitions  in 
Kumaun,  Sir  W.  Hunter’s  Life  of  Brian 
Houyhton  Hodyson,  p.  54. 

5‘J  See  Amarunathamahutmya,  vii.  1  sqq. 
The  stones  placed  are  supposed  to  represent 
mathikds,  ‘  shelter-huts,’  in  which  the  gods  can 
find  refuge  from  the  evil  wind  blowing  on  the 


pass  (hence  its  alleged  Skr.  name  Vdiyu- 
varjana).  The  duty  of  making  these  Mathi- 
kas  is  enjoined  in  vii.  19.  Mathikdm  ye  na 
kurvanti  tatraiva  V dyuvarjane  \  darunam  nara- 
kam  yanti  satakalpam  na  samsayah  ||  krtva  tu 
mathikdm  devipujayed  vidhipurvakam  |  arpayed 
devaprityartham  dakfndbhih  samanvitam  ||. 


Pass  of  Pir  Pantsal. 


Fusydnandda. 


Central  part  of  Pir 
Pantsal. 


Mount  Tatakiiti. 
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for  ‘Deva.’  Dr.  Bernier’s  account  has  already  shown  us  that  popular  superstition 
had  not  failed  to  transfer  also  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  ‘  Deva  ’  to  the  Pir 
who  acted  as  his  representative  on  the  Pass. 

47.  We  may  now  return  to  the  description  of  the  old  route  where  we  left  it 
at  ‘Allabiid  Sarai  and  resume  our  journey  towards  the  Pass.  Prom  the  Mughal 
hospice  the  road  ascends  in  a  gently  sloping  valley  westwards  until  at  a  distance 
of  about  41  miles  the  Pass  is  reached.  Close  to  the  point  where  the  descent 
towards  the  Panjhb  side  begins,  stands  the  hut  of  a  Faqir.  He  has  inherited  the 
post  of  Bernier’s  Pir,  but  little  of  his  spiritual  powers  and  emoluments.  An 
octagonal  watch-tower  close  by,  occupied  by  a  Sepoy  post  till  a  few  years  ago,  may 
mark  the  site  of  an  earlier  outpost. 

The  descent  is  here  as  on  all  Passes  of  the  range  far  steeper  on  the  Panjiib  side 
than  towards  Kasmlr.  Pusidna,  the  next  stage,  which  is  reached  by  zigzag  paths 
along  the  rocky  slope  of  the  mountain,  lies  already  more  than  3000  feet  below  the 
Pass.  The  little  village  is  an  ancient  place.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  Pusydnandda 
of  Kalhana  who  mentions  it  repeatedly  in  connection  with  the  civil  wars  of  his  own 
time.53  Pusyananada  served  as  a  refuge  for  rebel  leaders  for  whom  Kasmlr  had 
become  too  hot.  They  could  thence  conveniently  resume  their  inroads.  We  see 
here  again  clearly  that  the  Kasmlr  frontier  ran  on  the  watershed  of  the  range. 
For  of  Pusydnandda,  it  is  distinctly  said  that  it  belonged  already  to  the  territory 
of  Pujapuri. 

From  Pusiana  the  road  descends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  bed  of  a 
stream  which  belongs  to  the  headwaters  of  the  TausI  (Toll!)  of  Prunts.  The  next 
stage  is  the  hill-village  of  Bahrnmgala,  a  considerable  place,  which  is  mentioned 
already  by  S'rlvara  under  the  name  of  Bhairavagala.51  From  Bahrnmgala  the 
route  turns  to  the  south  and  crosses,  by  the  Pass  known  as  Rat  an  Pir  (8200  feet), 
the  range  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  branch  from  the  Pir  Pantsal 
chain.  Here  the  route  enters  the  region  of  the  middle  mountains  and  descends  in 
an  open  valley  to  Rajaurl,  the  ancient  Rajapurl,  where  we  may  leave  it. 

48.  Beyond  the  Pir  Pantsal  Pass  the  summit-line  of  the  main  range  rises 
again  considerably.  The  Tangtala  Pass,  which  is  about  five  miles  due  north  of  the 
Pir  Pantsal  Pass,  and  is  mentioned  by  Abu-l-Fazl,55  is  already  far  higher.  The 
track  crossing  it  is  scarcely  practicable  for  laden  animals. 

The  same  is  the  case,  as  personal  experience  showed  me,  with  the  next  two 
Passes,  known  by  the  Paharl  names  of  Cittapum  and  Co/I,  (Jail;  they  are  both 
over  14,000  feet  in  height.  The  first-named  one  was  probably  used  on  occasion 
of  the  inroad  related  by  S'rlvara,  iv.  589  sqq.  We  are  told  there  of  a  rebel 
force  which  coming  from  Rajaurl  got  round  the  troops  of  Sultan  Muhammad 
Shah  posted  at  S'urapura  by  crossing  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of 
Kacagala.  This  place,  as  shown  on  the  map,  corresponds  undoubtedly  to  the 
alpine  plateau  or  ‘  Marg  ’  of  Kac?gul  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pir  Pantsal 
range. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  Cotl  Gall  Pass  the  range  culminates 
in  its  greatest  snowy  peak,  Mount  Tatahuti,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  15,524  feet. 
Owing  to  its  bold  shape  and  central  position  this  peak  is  the  most  conspicuous  in 
the  panorama  of  the  whole  range,  whether  seen  from  the  Kasmlr  Valley  or  from 

63  Compare  note  viii.  959.  The  ending  34  See  <S'm\  iv.  529,  589. 

-ndula  is  identical  with  ndla,  Anglo-Indico,  53  See  Aln-i  Akbari,  ii.  p.  348. 

‘  Nullah,’  i.e.  ‘  valley,  ravine.’ 
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the  Panjab  plains.  To  the  north  it  presents  a  precipitous  face  of  unscaleable 
rocks.  On  the  south  it  is  surrounded  by  snowfields  which  on  occasion  of  an  ascent 
made  late  in  the  season  I  found  still  of  considerable  extent.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  is  this  peak  which  Albcrunl  describes  under  the  name  of  Kuldrjalc .5e  For 
an  observer  from  the  Panjab  plains  about  Gujrat,  the  appearance  of  the  peak,  with 
its  glittering  dome  of  snow,  is  very  striking,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance 
(about  eighty-seven  miles  as  the  crow  flies).  I  have  sighted  it  on  clear  days  even 
from  Lahore  Minars. 

From  Tatakut!  the  chain  continues  at  a  great  elevation  for  a  considerable 
distance,  the  summit-ridge  keeping  an  average  height  between  14,000  and  15,000 
feet.  We  find  it  crossed  first  by  the  passes  of  Sangsqfed,  Nurpur,  and  Gorgali,  all 
difficult  routes  leading  down  into  the  Valley  of  LohVin,  the  ancient  Lohara.  It  is 
only  at  the  Tds-maidan  Pass  that  we  meet  again  with  an  important  and  ancient 
line  of  communication. 

49.  This  Pass  being  on  the  most  direct  route  between  the  Kasmlr  capital 
and  Lohara,  was  of  special  importance  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Kasmlrian 
kings  whose  original  home  and  safest  stronghold  was  in  Lohara.  We  find  accord¬ 
ingly  the  route  leading  over  the  Toshnaidan  Pass  often  referred  to  in  the  last  two 
Books  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicles.  But  apart  from  this  historical  connection,  the 
Tosfinaidan  route  must  have  always  been  prominent  among  the  old  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  from  Kasmir,  owing  to  its  natural  advantages.  It  was  the  shortest 
route  into  the  valley  of  Punch  (Parnotsa)  and  hence  to  that  portion  of  the  Western 
Panjab  which  lies  between  the  Jehlam  and  Indus.  It  was,  besides,  under  the  old 
conditions  of  road  and  travel,  probably  the  easiest  and  safest  route  in  that 
direction.57 

This  old  route  started  from  the  present  village  of  Drang,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  in  the  Biru  Pargana,  circ.  33°  57'  lat.  74°  36'  long.  The  name 
of  the  village  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  the  old  term  of  dranga,  ‘  watch-station.’  In 
old  times  the  place  was  distinguished  as  Karkotadranga.-58  It  may  have  received 
the  distinctive  first  part  of  its  name,  Kdrkota,  from  the  mountain-ridge  now  known 
as  Kdkodgr,  which  is  passed  higher  up  on  the  route.  Ks.  Kakodar  could  well  be 
derived  from  an  earlier  Skr.  form  like  *Kdrlwtadhara.  The  Tirthasamgraha  also 
mentions  a  Kdrkotandga  somewhere  in  this  direction. 

From  Drang,  where  a  customs-station  exists  to  the  present  day,  the  road 
ascends  over  an  easy  forest-clad  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  Tosknaidan.  This  is,  as 
the  name  indicates,  a  large  upland  plateau  of  undulating  grazing  grounds,  rising 
very  gradually  from  a  level  of  about  10,000  feet.  At  the  point  where  the  road 
strikes  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau  there  are  several  ruined  towers.  They  seem 
to  have  been  last  repaired  on  occasion  of  the  Sikh  invasion  of  1814,  to  be  referred 
to  below,  but  are  probably  far  older.  The  spot  is  known  to  this  day  as  Barbal, 
which  in  Ks.  means  ‘the  place  of  the  Gate  ’  (Ks.  bar  <  Skr.  dvara).  In  view  of 
this  designation  and  the  commanding  position  of  the  place  we  can  safely  locate  here 
the  proper  Dvara  or  ‘  Gate  ’  of  this  route.59 


4*  Compare  above,  §  14. 

57  The  historical  references  to  this  route 
will  be  found  collected  in  Note  E  (iv.  177), 
§§  0-14. 

•lS  Compare  notes  vii.  140;  viii.  1096. 

VJ  The  term  Dvara  is  actually  used  by 


Kalhana,  vii.  140,  1301,  for  a  fortified  post  on 
this  route.  The  village  Drang  is  a  suitable 
enough  position  for  a  customs  and  police- 
station  ;  the  natural  point  for  military 
defence,  however,  is  higher  up  at  ‘  Barbal.’ 


Toshnaidan  Pass 


Karkotadranga 
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The  route  after  crossing  the  Tosftmaidan  plateau,  ascends  over  gently  sloping 
grassy  ridges  to  the  Kakodar  spur  and  passing  along  the  south  foot  of  the  latter 
reaches  the  Pass.  The  ascent  is  so  gradual  and  easy  that  though  the  elevation  of 
the  latter  is  over  13,000  feet,  the  construction  of  a  cart-road  would  so  far  meet  with 
little  difficulty.  The  Pass  itself  is  equally  easy. 

On  its  west  side  two  routes  are  avaiiable.  One  descends  in  the  Gagrl  Valley 
past  the  village  of  Chdmbar,  mentioned  in  the  Bajatarangini  by  the  name  of 
S'arambara.60  The  other  leads  over  a  cross-spur  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
straight  down  into  the  valley  now  known  as  LolPrin. 

Lohara.  The  position  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Lohara,  which  I  was  able  to  trace  in  the 

centre  of  this  great  and  fertile  valley,  has  been  fully  discussed  above  in  Note  I?.61 

About  eight  miles  further  down  the  valley  and  at  the  point  where  its  waters  meet 

the  stream  coming  from  Gagrl,  lies  the  large  village  of  Mandi.  It  marks  the  site  of 

the  old  ‘  Market  of  Attalika,’  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Kalhana.62  From  Mandi 

onwards  the  route  passes  into  the  open  valley  of  the  Tohl  (TausI)  of  Prunts 

which  offers  an  easy  line  of  communication  down  to  the  plains. 

_  Tmp°rtance  of  The  historical  importance  of  the  Tds'hnaidan  route  is  best  illustrated  by  the 

1  os'-maiuan  xvoii'tc.  p  »  ,  •.  i  .  •  n  •  . .  .  ,  •  j  •  t/  * 

iact  that  it  was  chosen  on  two  occasions  lor  serious  attempts  at  invading  Kasmir. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mahmud  of  Ghazna’s  expedition,  probably  of 
a.d.  1021,  which  AlbOrunI  accompanied  and  to  which  we  owe  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  already  detailed.03  This  attempt  at  invasion,  perhaps  the  most  serious  of 
which  we  know  during  Hindu  times,  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  valorous 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Lohara  and  a  timely  fall  of  snow.  Nor  was  Maharaja 
Kanjit  Singh  more  successful  when  in  1814  he  first  attempted  to  invade  Kasmir  by 
this  route. ct  The  portion  of  the  Sikh  army  led  by  him  in  person,  safely  reached 
the  Toshnaidan  plateau  where  the  Afghan  defenders  were  posted  near  the  towers 
above  mentioned.  Difficulties  of  supplies,  however,  and  the  news  of  a  defeat  of  the 
column  marching  by  the  Plr  Pantsal  route  forced  on  a  retreat  which  in  the  mountain 
defiles  about  Loh“rm  ended  in  a  complete  rout. 

It  may  yet  be  mentioned  that  the  route  over  the  Tosbnaidan  was  already  in  all 
probability  followed  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  on  his  way  to  Parnotsa  or  Prunts.05  It 
remained  a  favourite  trade  route  until  the  recent  Jehlam  Valley  cart-road  was  con¬ 
structed.  Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  Pass,  however,  this  route  is  always  closed 
by  snow  longer  than,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Plr  Pants  ill.  During  the  winter,  therefore, 
the  road  from  Lohara  to  Kasmir  lay  by  the  lower  passes  in  the  west  leading  into 
the  Vitasta  Valley  below  Baramula.60 

Not  far  to  the  north  of  the  Toshnaidan  Pass  the  range  attains  yet  a  height 
of  over  15,000  feet  in  a  group  of  bold  snowy  peaks.  Its  summit-ridge  then 
gradually  descends,  and  is  crossed  by  some  lower  passes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  well-known  alpine  plateau  of  Gulmarg.  From  a  summit  behind  Gulmarg 
(marked  »S allar  on  the  map)  several  spurs  radiate.  They  form  the  northern  end  of 
the  range  and  descend  at  their  extreme  points  very  steeply  and  with  faces  of 
rugged  cliffs  into  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Vitasta. 


See  note  viii.  1875-77. 

See  Note  Id,  iv.  1 77. 

62  See  note  viii.  581. 

Kl  See  above,  §  14. 

M  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  see  Note  E,  iv.  177,  §  14. 


05  Compare  above,  §  !). 

06  See  Note  E(iv.  177),  §§  7, 8,  for  Kalhana's 
references  to  the  occasions  when  this  more 
circuitous  route  was  used. 
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SECTION  III. — TIIE  VITASTA  VALLEY. 

50.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Vitasta  Valley  as  the  single  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  Kasmlr,  and  as  the  great  gate  of  the  country.  We  may  now  cast  a 
glance  at  the  old  route  leading  through  it,  and  at  the  defences  by  which  nature 
has  fortified  it. 

The  Vitasta  Valley  below  Baramula  is  confined  between  two  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains.  The  one  to  the  south  is  a  branch  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Range,  separating  from 
the  main  chain  at  a  point  behind  Gulmarg.  The  range  to  the  north  belongs  to  a 
mountain-system  which  culminates  in  the  Kajnag  Peak  (14,400  feet),  and  is  usually 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  latter.  These  two  ranges  accompany  the  course  of  the 
river  with  gradually  lessening  height  for  some  eighty  miles  westwards  down  to  the 
point  near  Muzaffarabad,  where  the  Vitasta  makes  its  sudden  bend  to  the  south. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  Valley,  cross-ridges,  more  or  less  steep  and 
rugged,  run  from  both  sides  down  to  the  river’s  bed.  This  consists  from  below 
Baramula  of  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  rapids,  the  fall  in  level  being 
nearly  3000  feet  in  the  above  distance.  The  Valley  is  throughout  narrow  and 
wanting  in  level  ground.  But  for  about  fifty  miles  down  to  the  old  Kasmlr 
frontier  line,  it  may  more  fitly  be  described  as  a  narrow  ravine  in  which  only 
occasional  alluvial  plateaus  high  above  the  river  afford  scanty  room  for  settlement 
and  cultivation. 

Owing  to  this  extremely  confined  nature  of  the  Valley  communication  on  the 
route  leading  along  it  must  have  always  been  troublesome  and  risky  in  old  times. 
The  natural  difficulties  of  this  long  defile  were,  no  doubt,  considerably  increased 
by  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Khasa  tribe,  which  has  held  it  since  ancient 
times.  The  Sikhs,  who  were  the  last  to  fight  their  way  through  these  passes, 
suffered  here  more  than  one  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the  hillmen.  The  line  of 
forts  erected  by  them  along  the  valley,  attests  to  this,  day  the  trouble  they 
experienced  in  holding  the  passage.1  The  military  difficulties  of  a  march  through 
such  a  succession  of  dangerous  defiles  must  have  been  even  greater  in  old  times 
which  knew  no  firearms.  The  protection  of  the  route  against  an  active  enemy  who 
could  easily  seize  and  hold  all  commanding  positions,  was  then,  no  doubt,  a  still 
more  difficult  task. 

51.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  circumstances  here  briefly  indicated,  that 
we  hear  in  the  Chronicles  comparatively  little  of  the  route  following  the  Vitasta. 
Being  the  shortest  line  of  communication  to  the  present  Hazara  district  and  the 
Indus,  it  was  certainly  used  from  early  times. 

We  have  seen  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  Ou-k'ong  coming  from  the  ancient 
Gandhiira  and  Urasa,  followed  it  on  their  way  to  Kasmlr,  and  that  it  was  well  known 
to  Albcruni.  But  it  seems  probable  that  its  importance,  military  and  commercial, 
was  then  far  smaller  than  that  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  and  Toshnaidan  routes.  It  is 
only  in  modern  times  that  this  western  route  has  attained  real  prominence.  This 
originated  in  the  time  of  the  Afghan  rule  over  Kasmlr,  when  the  route  along  the 
Vitasta  to  Muzaffarabad  and  hence  through  Hazara,  afforded  the  shortest  and  least 


1  Moorcroft’s  account  of  lhs  attempt  to 
use  the  Muzaffarabad  route  in  1  SU;i,  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  obstacles  created  by 

VOL.  II. 


the  rapacious  hill-tribes ;  s!oe  Travel *,  ii. 
pp.  281  sqq.  Compare  also  Lawhhnck, 
1  'alley,  p.  L'OU, 

1)J> 
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Route. 
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Connection  with 
Urasa. 


Gate  of  Varaha- 
niula. 


Drain/  at  Variiha- 
miila. 


exposed  line  of  communication  between  Kahnlr  and  Peshawar.2  Subsequently 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  the  establishment  of  the  hill-station  of  Murree 
naturally  drew  traffic  in  this  direction.  The  construction  of  the  Tonga  Eoad  from 
Murree  to  Baramula  in  our  own  time,  finally  assured  to  this  route  its  present 
supremacy. 

There  is  at  present  a  road  on  each  side  of  the  valley  leading  down  to 
Muzaffarabad.  But  only  the  road  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  can  claim  any 
antiquity.  The  one  on  the  opposite  bank  which  is  now  represented  by  the  new 
carriage  road,  has  come  into  general  use  only  within  the  last  few  decades  since 
traffic  towards  Murree  and  Rawalpindi  sprung  up.  The  track  chosen  for  the  old 
road  is  easily  accounted  for  by  topographical  facts. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  Vitasta  Valley  route  was  of  importance 
chiefly  as  leading  to  Hazara  (Urasa),  and  hence  to  the  old  Gfandhara.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  the  open  central  portion  of  Hazara  is  m  ,st  easily  gained 
by  crossing  the  Kisanganga  just  above  Muzaffarabad,  and  then  passing  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  ridge  which  separates  this  river  from  the  Kunhar  stream.  The 
route  here  indicated  finds  its  natural  continuation  towards  Kasmlr  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vitasta,  the  crossing  of  the  latter  being  wholly  avoided.  It  has 
already  been  shown  above  that  this  route,  now  marked  by  Abbottabad,  Garhi 
Habibulla,  Muzaffarabad  and  Baramula  as  the  chief  stages,  is  directly  indicated  in 
Alberunl’s  itinerary.3 

52.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  old  notices  regarding  this  route, 
proceeding  again  from  the  Kasmlr  side.  The  route  started  from  the  twin  towns  of 
Varahamula-Huskapura,  which  occupied  the  sites  of  the  present  Baramula  and 
Uskur,  respectively.  Huskapura  on  the  left  river  bank,  the  more  important  of  the 
two  places  in  ancient  times,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  village.  But  Vara- 
hamula-Baramula  on  the  opposite  bank  is  still  a  flourishing  place  and  an  emporium 
of  trade.  It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  open  ground  between  the  river  and  the 
foot  of  a  steep  mountain  side. 

Close  to  the  western  end  of  the  town  a  rocky  ridge,  with  precipitous  slope, 
runs  down  into  the  river-bed.  Only  a  few  yards’ space  is  left  open  for  the  road.  At 
this  point  there  stood  till  last  year  (1897)  an  old  ruined  gateway,  known  to  the 
people  as  the  Drang  or  ‘  watch-station.’  It  had  been  occupied  as  a  military  police  post, 
and  until  the  ‘  Rahdarl  ’  system  was  abolished,  watch  was  kept  here  over  those  who 
entered  or  left  the  Valley.  I  had  examined  the  gateway  in  1892.  When  revisiting 
the  spot  in  May,  1898,  I  could  scarcely  trace  its  foundations,  the  decayed  walls 
having  been  sold  by  auction  and  its  materials  carried  away  by  a  contractor. 

Though  the  structure  I  had  seen,  was  scarcely  older  than  the  time  of  Sikh 
rule,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  marked  the  site  of  the  ancient  ‘  Gate  ’  of 
Varahamula.  I  bis  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  situation  of  the  spot  which  is  by  far 
the  most  convenient  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  a  watch-station. 
Moorcroft  does  not  mention  the  name  Drang ,  but  describes  the  gateway  accurately 
enough. 

Here  then,  we  may  assume,  stood  in  ancient  times  “  the  stone  gate,  the 
western  entrance  of  the  kingdom,”  through  which  lliucn  Tsiang  had  passed  before 


2  Baron  Hiigel  quite  correctly  notes  a  years  before  his  own  visit  (lShd),  on  the  arrival 
Kasmlr  tradition  that  the  Baranifila  route  of  the  Bath  fins ;  see  Kascumiu,  ii.  p.  171. 
was  properly  opened  up  only  about  eighty  3  Sec  above,  §  11. 
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he  reached  Huskapura  ( Hu-se-lcia-lo ),  his  first  night’s  quarter  in  the  Valley.1 
Ou-k'ong,  too,  and  Alberunl,  as  we  have  seen,  knew  well  this  watch-station,  which  is 
also  mentioned  by  Kalhana  under  the  general  designation  of  Dvdra .5 

The  road  keeps  close  by  the  bank  of  the  river  as  it  winds  in  rapid  fall  through 
the  rock-bound  gorge.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  below  ‘  Drang  ’  the  hillsides 
recede  slightly,  leaving  room  for  a  small  village  called  Ntiran,  Thai.  Near  it  stands 
a  little  temple,  with  a  spring  close  by  which  is  visited  by  pilgrims  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Ndrdyanasthdiia  of  the  Nllamata.0 

About  a  mile  below  this  point,  and  close  to  the  little  village  of  Khadffiiyar,7 
the  river  is  forced  to  a  sharp  bend  by  a  steep  and  narrow  spur  projecting  into  the 
valley  from  the  north-west.  A  ledge  of  rocks  running  below  the  river-bed  forms 
the  first  serious  rapids  of  the  Vitasta,  below  which  boats  cannot  pass  (see  map). 
The  road  crosses  the  spur  by  a  narrow  and  deep  cut  known  as  DydPgul. 
Kalhana’s  Chronicle  knows  this  curious  cutting  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
Yaksadara,  ‘  the  demon’s  cleft.’  According  to  the  tradition  there  recorded,  the 
operations  by  which  Suyya,  Avantivarman’s  engineer,  lowered  the  level  of  the 
Vitasta,  extended  to  this  point  of  the  river-bed.8 

53.  Two  miles  below  DyaBgul  we  pass  near  the  village  of  Zelienpor  some 
ancient  sites  vaguely  described  by  Vigne  and  Von  Hiigel.  Still  further  down  near 
the  village  of  Gringal  the  map  marks  the  ruins  of  a  temple  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  visit.  But  no  localities  on  this  route  are  known  to  us  from  our  old  sources 
until  after  about  three  and  a  half  daily  marches  we  reach  the  side  valley  marked 
on  the  map  as  ‘  Peliasa.’  This  valley  and  the  large  village  at  its  entrance  are 
known  indeed  to  the  Pahari  population  by  the  name  of  Peliasa.  But  the  Kasmlrls 
settled  at  several  places  along  the  Vitasta  Valley  call  them  Buliasa.  This  form  of 
the  name  which  I  ascertained  by  local  inquiries,  has  enabled  me  to  identify  this 
locality  with  the  Bolyasaka  of  the  Kajatarangini. 

Kalhana  in  his  account  of  S'arhkaravarman’s  ill-fated  expedition  towards  the 
Indus  (a.d.  902),  mentions  Bolyasaka  as  the  place  where  the  Kasmir  army  retreat¬ 
ing  from  Urasa  reached  the  border  of  their  own  territory.9  The  reference  is  of 
special  interest  as  it  shows  that  Kasmir  authority  extended  in  Hindu  times  down 
to  this  point  of  the  Valley.  We  can  easily  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  existence  of 
the  ‘  Dvara’  at  Variihamula. 

The  gorge  at  the  latter  place  offered  a  convenient  position  for  establishing  a 
watch-station  which  was  to  secure  control  over  the  traffic  and  the  collection  of 
customs.  But  in  regard  to  military  defence  a  frontier  line  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Kasmir  Valley  would  have  been  very  unsafe.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  Vitasta  Valley  below  Varahamula  was  held  as  an  outlying  frontier-tract  as 
far  as  the  present  Buliasa.  It  is  exactly  a  few  miles  below  this  place  that  ascending 
the  valley  the  first  serious  difficulties  are  encountered  on  the  road.  An  advanced 
frontier-post  could  scarcely  have  occupied  a  strategically  more  advantageous  position. 

The  conclusion  here  indicated  is  fully  supported  by  what  Kalhana’s  narrative 
tells  us  of  a  locality  almost  exactly  opposite  to  Buliasa.  Kalhana  mentions  in  two 
places  a  place  called  Viranaka  in  connection  with  events  which  make  it  clear  that 


Yaksadara. 


Old  frontier  in 
Vitasta  Valley. 


Viranaka. 


4  See  Vie  de  Hiouen-thsang ,  p.  90. 

6  See  note  viii.  413. 

«  See  Nllamata,  1179,  1315,  1349.  The 
name  occurs  also  repeatedly  in  the  several 
Varahaksetramahatinyas. 


7  Perhaps  the  Khddandvihdra  of  iii.  14. 

8  Compare  note  v.  87. 

9  See  note  v.  225. 
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Loft  hank  of 
Vitasta. 


it  lay  in  the  Vitasta,  Valley  and  just  on  the  border  of  Kasmir  territory.10  I -have 
been  able  to  trace  the  position  of  Viranaka  at  the  modern  bill-village  of  Vi  run , 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta  and  only  a  short  distance  above  Buliasa. 

The  valley  below  the  old  frontier  thus  marked  is  now  known  as  Dvdrhidl. 
Its  ancient  name  is  supplied  to  us  by  an  old  gloss  of  the  Rajataraiigini  which 
speaks  of  Bolyasaka  as  situated  in  Dvaravati.  Local  inquiries  have  shown  me 
that  even  to  the  present  day  popular  tradition  indicates  a  ridge  a  short  distance 
above  Buliasa  as  the  eastern  limit  of  Dvarbidi.11  In  the  account  of  S'arhkara- 
varman’s  above-mentioned  expedition  six  marches  are  counted  from  the  capital  of 
Urasa,  to  Bolyasaka.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  present  reckoning  which  also 
counts  six  marches  from  the  vicinity  of  Buliasa  to  Abbottabad.13  Near  this 
place,  the  modern  headquarters  of  the  Hazara  District,  the  old  capital  of  Urasa 
was  in  all  probability  situated. 

54.  It  remains  to  notice  briefly  what  we  know  of  ancient  localities  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Valley.  As  already  explained,  there  was  no  great  line  of  communication 
on  this  side  corresponding  to  the  present  Murree-Baramula  Road.  Yet  for  two 
marches  down  the  Valley,  as  far_as  Urf,  the  route  of  the  left  bank  is  likely  to  have 
been  much  frequented.  From  Uri  a  convenient  route  leads  over  the  easy  Htiji  Plr 
Pass  to  Prunts  or  Parnotsa.  This  pass,  owing  to  its  small  elevation,  only  8500  feet, 
is  never  completely  closed  by  snow.  It  is  hence  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  higher  valleys  draining  into  the  Prunts  TohT,  during  the  winter  months  when 
the  more  direct  routes  to  Kasmir  via  the  Plr  Pantsal,  Tos’hnaidan,  or  other  high 
passes  are  rendered  impassable. 

Marching  down  the  valley  from  Uskiir :  Huskapura,  we  first  cross  the  spur 
which  bounds  the  gorge  of  Variihamula  from  the  south.  We  then  reach  a  fertile 
little  plain,  about  two  miles  broad,  charmingly  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  high 
pine-clad  mountains  and  facing  the  Dyar'gul  ridge.  It  is  known  as  Ndravdo  and 
contains,  at  the  villages  of  S'lr  and  Fattegarh,  considerable  remains  of  ancient 
temples.  On  a  small  plateau  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  plain  by 
the  riverbank,  lies  the  village  of  KibVhum.  It  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Buddhist  convent  of  Krtyasrama,  the  foundation  of  which  a  curious  legend  related 
by  Kalhana  attributes  to  the  son  of  Asoka.13 

At  Buniar,  near  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  march,  are  passed  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  which  are  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest.  Its 
name  and  date  cannot  be  traced  in  our  extant  records.  Another  similar  ruin,  but 
far  more  decayed,  flanks  the  road  about  midway  between  Buniar  and  Uri. 

From  near  the  latter  place  the  Vitasta  Valley  is  held  on  the  left  bank  chiefly 
bv  the  Khaklia  tribe,  on  the  right  by  the  closely  related  Bombas.  In  the  former 
we  recognize  the  ancient  Khasas  whose  settlements,  lower  down  the  valley  at 
Vfranaka,  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  Kalhana.14  The  predatory  habits  and  restless 
ways  of  the  Khasas  form  a  frequent  theme  in  the  Chronicle.  The  modern  Khakhas 
and  Bombas  have  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  done  their  best  to  main¬ 
tain  this  ancient  reputation,  just  as  their  seats  have  remained  the  old  ones. 


10  See  v.  214  and  viii.  409.  In  the  first  pas¬ 
sage  we  hear  of  an  attack  made  on  Vfranaka 
by  the  chief  commander  of  the  frontier  posts 
(flvdirdn).  In  the  second  Viranaka  is  referred 
to  as  a  settlement  of  Khasas  which  offered 
the  first  safe  refuge  to  Sussala  when  driven 
from  VarahamiUa,  A.D.  1111. 


11  See  v.  22-5,  and  note  v.  214. 

12  Compare  note  v.  217 ;  Cunningham,  Anc. 
Geof/r.,  p.  104,  and  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  528. 

13  See  note  i.  147 ;  also  Notes  on  Ou-k'on y, 
pp.  13  sqq.  Krtyasrama  is  mentioned  already 
by  Ksemendra,  Samayam.  ii.  61. 

14  viii.  409. 
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SECTION  IV. — THE  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  MOUNTAIN-RANGES. 

55.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  Kasmlr  Valley  in  the  north-west  and 
north,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  great  range.  Their  chain  nowhere  shows  any 
marked  break  though  its  direction  changes  considerably.  The  routes  leading' 
through  these  mountains  have  never  been  of  such  importance  in  the  history  ol 
Kasmlr  as  the  routes  towards  India  and  the  west.  Hence  our  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  old  topography  of  this  mountain-range  is  also  far  less  detailed. 

We  are  least  informed  about  that  portion  of  the  range  which  joins  on  to  the 
Kajnag  Peak  north-west  of  Baramula  and  then  continues  in  the  direction  of  south 
to  north  towards  the  upper  Kisanganga.  The  watershed  of  this  portion  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Kasmlr  towards  Karvdv,  the  ancient  Karnaha.1  This  terri¬ 
tory  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  lying  between  the  Kisanganga  and  the 
Kajnag  Range,  seems  at  times  to  have  been  tributary  to  Kasmlr.  We  hear  of  it  only 
in  the  concluding  portion  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  There,  too,  no  details  are  given 
to  us  regarding  the  routes  leading  to  it.  These  routes,  as  the  map  shows,  start 
from  the  ancient  districts  of  S'umdld  (Hamal)  and  TJttara  (Uttar). 

At  the  point  where  the  summit  of  the  range  comes  nearest  to  the  Kisanganga, 
it  takes  a  turn  to  the  east  and  continues  in  this  direction  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles.  The  summit  ridge  keeps  after  this  turn  at  a  fairly  uniform  height  of 
12,000  to  13,000  feet  for  a  long  distance.  From  the  northern  parts  of  the  Uttar 
and  Lolau  Parganas  several  routes  cross  the  range  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kisanganga. 

Kalhana  has  occasion  to  refer  to  these  in  connection  with  the  expedition  which 
was  directed  in  his  own  time  against  the  S'irahsild  castle.  This  stood  on  the 
Kisanganga  close  to  the  ancient  Tlrtha  of  the  goddess  S'arada  still  extant  at 
the  present  S'ardi.2  One  of  these  routes,  still  followed  at  the  present  day  by  the 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  leads  past  the  village  of  Drang,  situated  at  74°  18'  45"  long. 
43°  33'  30"  lat.  It  is  certain  that  the  place  took  its  name  from  an  ancient  watch- 
station  here  located  and  is  identical  with  the  Dranga  mentioned  by  Kalhana  in 
connection  with  the  above  expedition.3 

Besides  the  route  marked  by  this  old  frontier- station  there  are  others  leading 
in  the  same  direction.  One  is  to  the  west  over  the  Sitalvan  Pass.  The  other  lies 
in  the  east  and  passing  through  the  valley  of  Kroras  descends  directly  upon  S'ardi 
along  the  Madhumatl  stream.  The  portion  of  the  Kisanganga  Valley  into  which 
these  routes  lead,  can  never  have  been  of  much  importance  itself,  though  there  are 
indications  of  gold-washing  having  been  carried  on  in  it.4  But  from  S'ardi  starts 
a  route  leading  very  directly  by  the  Kankatori  (Sarasvatl)  River  and  over  a  high 
pass  into  Cilas  on  the  Indus.5  This  line  of  communication  may  already  in  old 
times  have  brought  some  traffic  to  S'ardi. 

Owing  to  the  inroads  made  by  the  Cilasis  and  the  restless  Bomba  chiefs  of  the 
Kisanganga  Valley,  the  Pathan  governors  found  it  necessary  to  settle  Afridls  at 


1  Compare  note  viii.  2485. 

2  Compare  regarding  the  S'  araddtirtha  and 
the  castle  of  S'irahsild,  Notes  i.  o(i  (B),  and 
viii.  2492  ( L ),  respectively. 

3  See  note  viii.  2507. 

*  Compare  Note  B  (i.  30),  §§  2,  16.  To  this 


circumstance  the  village  of  Drang  owes  pro¬ 
bably  the  distinguishing  designation  of  Sun"- 
Drang,  ‘  the  Gold-Drang,’  by  which  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  known. 

5  See  Bates,  Gazetteer,  p.  490. 
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Prang  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  to  guard  the  passes.  The  presence  of  these 
Pathan  colonies  shows  that  the  conditions  which  necessitated  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  watch-station  at  Brahga,  had  altered  little  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

56.  Above  S'ardi  the  course  of  the  Kisangangii  lies  for  a  long  distance 
through  an  almost  inaccessible  and  uninhabited  gorge.  Hence  for  over  thirty 
miles  eastwards  we  find  no  proper  route  across  the  mountain-range.  Kalhana 
gives  us  a  vivid  and  interesting  account  of  the  difficulties  offered  by  a  winter- 
march  along  the  latter,  where  he  describes  the  escape  of  the  pretender  lflioja  from 
the  S'irahsila  castle  to  the  I  farads  on  the  upper  Kisangangii.6 

The  first,  line  of  communication  we  meet  is,  however,  an  important  one.  It 
leads  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Volur  lake  into  that  part  of  the  Upper  Ivisangauga, 
Valley  which  is  known  as  Gurez,  and  connects  with  the  routes  leading  to  Astor 
and  the  Haiti  territory  on  the  Indus.  The  road  used  in  recent  years,  and 
now  improved  by  British  engineers  into  the  ‘  Gilgit  Transport  Hoad,’  crosses  the 
range  by  the  Tragabal  or  Hazdiangan  Pass,  nearly  Pd, 000  feet  high.  But  the 
route  frequented  in  ancient  times  lay  some  eight  miles  further  to  the  east. 

Kalhana  refers  in  several  passages  to  the  hill-fort  of  Dugdhagiiata,  which 
guarded  the  mountain-route  leading  into  Kasmlr  territory  from  inroads  of  the 
Unrads.  The  latter  can  easily  be  shown  to  have  held  then  as  now  the  Kisangangii 
Valley  about  Gurez  and  the  neighbouring  territories  to  the  north.  From  Kalinina’s 
description  it  is  evident  that  this  frontier-fort  which  was  first  occupied  by  a  Kasmlr 
baron,  but  subsequently  fell  into  the  Darads’  hands,  stood  on,  or  close  to,  the 
summit  of  a  pass.  With  the  help  of  the  indications  of  the  Chronicle,  I  was  able 
to  identify  the  site  of  this  fort  on  the  top  of  the  I)ud'lkhut  Pass.7 

The  Pass  is  approached  on  the  Kasmlr  side  from  the  valley  of  the  BancPpdr 
stream,  still  known  to  the  Brahmans  by  its  old  name  Madhumati.  At  the  small 
village  of  Atavuth  (map  ‘  Atawat  ’ )  a  side  valley  is  entered  which  is  narrow  and 
somewhat  difficult  below,  but  higher  up  widens.  Its  highest  portion  which  forms 
the  immediate  approach  to  the  Pass,  is  an  open  alpine  valley  ascending  very 
gradually  with  a  grassy  slope.  This  is  known  to  the  mountain  shepherds  as  Vi'jje 
Mart/. 

The  term  Mary  which  denotes  any  high  alpine  grazing  ground  frequented  in 
the  summer  by  herdsmen,  is  the  modern  Kasmlr  equivalent  and  direct  derivative  of 
Skr.  malhikd.  It  designated  originally  the  small  huts  of  stone  or  wood,  usually 
erected  on  such  high  plateaus  or  valleys  for  the  shelter  of  the  herdsmen.8  It  is 
probable  that  Vijje  Marg  represents  the  Prajimathika  which  Kalhana  mentions 
as  the  position  of  the  Kasmlr  forces  during  their  unsuccessful  siege  of  the  fort. 

As  a  characteristic  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  garrison  depended  for 
its  water-supply  on  a  store  of  snow.  This  had  become  exhausted  at  the  late 
summer  season  when  the  siege  was  made,  but,  luckily  for  the  Darad  defenders,  was 
replaced  by  a  fresh  fall  of  snow.  The  latter  is  explained  by  the  elevation  of  the 
Pass,  which  I  estimated  at  about  11,500  feet.  Heavy  snow-storms  often  occur 
on  the  neighbouring  Trii/fbai  Pass  so  early  as  September. 

From  the  Dud-khut  Pass,  an  easy  track  over  the  ridge  marked  ‘  Kiser’  on  the 

6  See  viii.  2710  sqq.  ‘hut,  Sara!.’  The  Ks.  derivative  of  the  latter 

7  For  detailed  evidence  regarding  this  loca-  term,  mar,  is  still  used  regularly  for  the  rude 

tion  and  a  description  of  the  site,  see  note  shelter-huts  which  are  found  on  the  higher 
vii.  1171.  passes,  particularly  towards  the  north. 

8  Skr.  mathikd  is  the  diminutive  of  ma{ha, 
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map,  leads  down  to  Gurez,  the  chief  place  of  the  valley.  It  corresponds  probably 
to  the  Daratpuri  of  the  Rajatarahgim.  The  route  over  the  Dud-khut,  being  very 
direct  and  comparatively  easy  during  the  summer,  was  much  frequented  by  Dard 
traders  until  the  recent  construction  of  the  ‘  Gilgit  Transport  Road.’  It  also  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  to  Baron  Hiigel.'J  In  Muhammadan  times  both  routes  were 
in  charge  of  a  ‘  Malik  ’  who  resided  in  the  castle  of  Band-koth,  not  far  from  the 
ancient  Matrgrama  shown  on  the  map. 

In  ancient  times  there  probably  existed  in  the  same  neighbourhood  a  watch- 
station  or  Dranga.  Ou-k'ong,  when  speaking  of  the  ‘  gate  to  the  north,’ through 
which  the  road  led  to  Po-liu  or  Baltistan,  may  have  meant  either  this  Dranga  or 
the  fort  of  Dugdhaghata. 

57.  To  the  east  of  the  Dud-khut  Pass  the  summits  of  the  range  gradually 
rise  higher  and  higher  until  we  reach  the  great  mountain-mass  of  the  Haramukh 
Peaks.  Rising  to  close  on  17,000  feet  and  surrounded  by  glaciers  of  considerable 
size  these  peaks  dominate  the  view  towards  the  north  from  a  great  part  of  the 
Kasmir  Yalley.  Sacred  legends  have  clustered  around  them  from  early  times,  and 
the  lakes  below  their  glaciers  belong  still  to  the  holiest  of  Kasmirian  Tirthas.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  Peaks  is  Haramukuta,  ‘  S'iva’s  diadem.’  This  is  explained  by 
a  legend  which  is  related  at  length  in  the  Haracaritacintamani.10  Their  height  is 
supposed  to  be  S'iva’s  favourite  residence.11  Hence,  Kasmirian  tradition  stoutly 
maintains  that  human  feet  cannot  reach  the  Peaks’  summit.13 

The  lake  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  north-eastern  glacier,  at  a  level  of  over 
13,000  feet,  is  looked  upon  as  the  true  source  of  the  Kasmir  Ganga  or  Sind  River, 
and  is  hence  known  as  Uttaraganga,  or  popularly  Gangabal.vi  It  is  the  final 
goal  of  the  great  £  Haramukutaganga  ’  pilgrimage  which  takes  place  annually  in 
the  month  of  Bhadrapada,  and  is  attended  by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  The  bones 
of  those  who  have  died  duriug  the  year,  are  on  that  occasion  deposited  in  the 
sacred  waters. 

A  short  distance  below  this  lake  is  another  also  fed  by  a  glacier,  and  now 
known  as  Nundkol.  Its  old  name,  Kalodaka,  or  Nandisaras,  is  derived  from  a 
legend  which  makes  the  lake  the  joint  habitation  of  both  Kiila,  i.e.  S'iva,  and  of  his 
faithful  attendant  Nandin.  From  the  latter  the  whole  collection  of  sacred  sites 
takes  the  name  of  Nandiksetka  by  which  Kalhana  usually  designates  it.14 

In  the  valley  of  the  Knnkanai  stream,  Skr.  Kanakavahini,  which  issues  from 
these  lakes,  there  lies  the  sacred  site  of  S'iva-BHUTESVARA,  now  Bnttiser.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  legends  of  Mount  Haramukuta,  and  often  mentioned  in 
the  Rajatarangini.15  A  series  of  interesting  temple  ruins  marks  the  importance  of 


Mount 

Haramukufa. 


Tirthas  of 
Nandiksetra. 


Tirtha  of 
Bhutesvara. 


,J  See  Kaschmir,  ii.  p.  169. 

10  See  Ilaracar.  iv.  62  sqq. 

11  The  legends  relating  to  S'iva's  residence 
on  Mount  Haramukuta,  and  his  connection 
with  the  several  sacred  sites  of  Nandiksetra, 
are  given  at  great  length  in  the  Nilamata, 
1019  sqq. 

Owing  to  this  superstition  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  any  of  my  Kasmiri 
Coolies  (Muhammadans!)  to  accompany  me 
on  the  ascent  made  to  the  Peaks  in  September, 
IS94.  My  Brahman  friends  coufd  not  give 
credence  to  my  having  reached  the  summit. 
According  to  their  opinion  the  very  fact  of 


my  having  reached  the  Peak  was  a  sullicient 
proof  of  this  not  having  been  Haramukuta. 
An  argument  as  simple  as  incontrovertible  to 
the  orthodox  mind. 

u  See  note  i.  67.  Another  name  often  used 
in  the  Nilamata  and  other  texts  is  Uttara- 
mdnasa ;  see  note  iii.  448. 

14  See  note  i.  36. 

15  See  regarding  the  history  and  remains  of 
BMitesvara,  notes  i.  107 ;  v.  56.  The  Tirtha 
was  rich  enough  to  attract  a  special  expedi¬ 
tion  of  marauding  hillmen  in  Kalliana’ s  time  ; 
sec  viii.  2766. 
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this  Tirtha  and  that  of  the  ancient  Jyesthesvara  shrine  which  immediately  adjoins 
it.16  Bhutesvara  is  passed  by  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  hack  from  the  sacred 
lakes,  while  on  their  way  up  they  reach  the  latter  by  another  route,  passing  the 
high  ridge  known  as  Bharatagiri  and  the  smaller  lake  of  Brahmasaras. 

From  the  Gaiiga  lake  a  track  passable  for  ponies  leads  over  the  Satsaran 

Pass  to  Tilel,  a  Dard  district  on  the  Kisanganga.  It  is  probably  the  route  by 

which  King  Harsa’s  rebel  brother  Vijayamalla  escaped  from  Lahara  (Lar)  to  the 
Darad  territory.17 

Range  east  of  58.  Eastwards  from  the  Haramukuta  Peaks  the  range  does  not  overlook  on 

Haramukuta.  the  south  the  main  Valley  of  Kasmlr,  but  that  of  the  Sind  River.  The  general 

level  of  the  summits  rises,  and  glaciers  of  fair  size  become  frequent  on  their 
northern  slopes.  Close  to  the  head  of  the  Sind  Valley  the  range  we  have 
been  so  far  following  joins  on  to  the  great  chain  of  snowy  mountains  which 
stretches  from  Mount  Nanga  Parvat  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Nunkun 
Peaks  in  Suru.18  A  few  miles  south  of  this  junction  we  arrive  at  a  gap  in  the 
mountains  which  forms  the  lowest  watershed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Vitasta 
basins.  It  is  the  Pass  known  generally  by  its  Ladakhi  name  of  Zap-La.  It  leads 
at  an  elevation  of  11,300  feet  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Sind  to  a  high-level  valley 
draining  into  the  Bras  River  and  hence  into  the  Indus. 

Route  over  The  route  leading  over  the  Zojl-La  undoubtedly  has  been  already  in  ancient 

Zdji-La.  times  a  most  important  thoroughfare.  It  connects  Kasmlr  with  Ladakh  and  thence 
with  Tibet  and  China.  Here,  too,  the  natural  watershed  has  in  old  as  in  modern 
times  been  also  the  ethnic  boundary.  Beyond  the  Pass  begins  the  land  of  the 
Bhauttas  or  Bhutfas,  as  the  Tibetan  inhabitants  of  the  Indus  region  are  uniformly 
designated  in  our  Kasmlrian  texts  (modern  Ks.  RuC).19 

Ou-k'ong  is  the  first  who  refers  distinctly  to  this  route  when  speaking  of  the 
road  which  leads  through  the  ‘  gate  in  the  east  ’  to  Tou-fan  or  Tibet.  Kalhana  has 
scarcely  occasion  to  refer  to  it  as  the  regions  beyond  lay  quite  outside  the  range  of 
the  political  power  of  the  later  Kasmlrian  kings.  He  probably  means,  however,  the 
Zojl-La  when  mentioning  the  ‘  route  of  the  Bhutta- land  ’  (Bhuttarastriidhvan)  by 
which  the  Darads  offered  to  pass  the  pretender  Bhoja  into  Kasmlr,  while  the  more 
direct  routes  from  their  own  territory  were  closed  by  the  winter.20  An  easy  pass 
connects  Tiled  at  the  head  of  the  Kisanganga  with  the  Dras  territory  to  the  east. 
From  there  Bhoja  could  then  have  entered  Kasmlr  via  the  Zoji-La. 

This  Pass,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  not  known  to  us,  has  more  than  once 
witnessed  successful  invasions  of  Kasmlr.  Through  it  came,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Turk  (?)  Dulca  and  the  Bhautta  Rincana,  whose  usurpation  led  to  the 
downfall  of  Hindu  rule  in  the  Valley.21  About  two  centuries  later  Mirza 
Muhammad  Haidar,  with  his  small  Mughal  force,  successfully  fought  here  his 
entrance  into  Kasmlr  (a.d.  1532).  The  account  he  gives  of  this  exploit  in  his 
Tarikh-i  Rashidi  is,  as  we  shall  see,  not  without  topographical  interest.22 


16  See  note  i.  113. 

17  See  vii.  911. 

ls  Compare  regarding  this  great  range  which 
may  fitly  be  called  the  main  range  of  the 
mountain  system  around  Kasmir,  Drew, 
Jvmmoo,  pp.  194  sqq. 

19  Compare  note  i.  312-316. 

10  Compare  viii.  2887. 


21  See  Jonar.  142  sqq.,  and  for  the  stratagem 
by  which  Rincana  forced  his  way  into  Lahara 
(Lar),  165  sqq.  The  Laharakofta  mentioned 
in  the  last  passage  probably  represents  the 
old  watch-station  of  this  route,  but  its 
position  is  uncertain. 

22  See  Tarikh-i  Rdfdndi,  transl.  by  Messrs. 
Elias  and  Ross,  pp.  423  sqq.,  and  below,  t)  131. 
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59.  A  high  peak  situated  about  ten  miles  east-south-east  of  the  Zoji-La, 
marks  the  point  where  the  range,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kasmlr,  branches 
off  from  the  main  chain.  This  range  runs  almost  due  south  until  it  reaches  the 
southernmost  headwaters  of  the  Vitasta,.  It  then  turns  to  the  north-west  and  at 
the  Banahal  Pass  joins  on  to  the  Plr  Pantsal  Kange. 

Through  this  range  lead  routes  connecting  Kasmlr  with  the  Madivadvan 
Valley  in  the  east  which  drains  into  the  Cinab  (Candrabhaga),  and  with  Kastavar, 
the  ancient  Kastaviita,  on  the  Cinab  itself.  Both  these  valleys  are  confined,  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access,  and  scantily  populated.  They  have  hence  never  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  either  in  the  foreign  relations  or  trade  of  Kasmlr.  On  this  account 
our  notices  regarding  the  old  topography  of  the  dividing  range  are  extremely 
meagre. 

At  its  northern  end  and  close  to  the  great  snowy  peak  already  mentioned,  is 
the  Tlrtlia  of  Amaresvara  or  Amaranatlia,  known  by  its  Ks.  name  as  Amburnath. 
Together  with  the  sacred  Ganga-lake  on  Mount  Haramukuta,  it  is  now  the  most 
popular  of  Kasmirian  pilgrimage  places.  Its  Yatra  in  the  month  of  S'ravana 
attracts  many  thousands  of  pilgrims,  not  only  from  Kasmlr,  but  from  all  parts  of 
India.23  Their  goal  is  a  cave  situated  at  a  considerable  altitude  and  formed  by  a 
huge  fissure  on  the  south  side  of  a  snowy  peak,  17,300  feet  high  (marked  ‘  Ambar- 
nath  ’  on  map).  In  this  cave  there  is  a  large  block  of  transparent  ice  formed 
by  the  freezing  of  the  water  which  oozes  from  the  rock.  It  is  worshipped  as  a 
self-created  (svayambhu)  Linga  and  is  considered  the  embodiment  of  S'iva 
Amaresvara. 

Judging  from  the  scanty  references  made  to  this  Tirtha  in  the  Rajatarahgini 
and  the  Nllamata,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  could  have  enjoyed  in  old  times 
quite  such  great  celebrity  as  now.  But  Jonaraja  already  relates  a  visit  to  this 
sacred  site  paid  by  Sultan  Zainu-l-'abidm,24  and  in  the  Maliatmya  literature 
Amaresvara  receives  its  due  share  of  attention.  The  pilgrims’  route  described  in 
great  detail  by  the  Amaranathamahatmya  ascends  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Lidar  or 
Ledari. 

There  the  lake  of  the  Naga  Susravas,  now  known  as  Susramnag  or  (with  a 
popular  etymology)  as  S'esanag,  is  visited.  It  lies  at  the  north  foot  of  a  great 
glacier  descending  from  the  Kohenhar  Peak.  In  this  lake  and  a  small  rock-bound 
inlet  of  it  called  Jamatrnaga  (Zam-tur’  Nag)  the  local  legend,  related  by 
Kalhana,  i.  267  sqq.,  and  connected  with  the  ancient  site  of  Narapura,  has  placed 
the  habitation  of  the  Naga  Susravas  and  his  son-in-law.25 

The  route  then  crosses  a  high  pass,  known  as  Vavajan  (Skr.  Vayuvarjana  in  the 
Mahatmya),  into  a  high-level  valley  drained  by  five  streams  which  bear  the  joint 
designation  of  Pancat  arangini.  From  there  the  pilgrims  toil  up  a  lofty  spur  to  the 
north-east  and  descend  into  the  narrow  gloomy  valley  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Amburnath  Peak.  It  is  watered  by  a  stream  (Amaravati)  which  comes  from  the 
glacier  of  the  still  higher  peak  to  the  east.  Joining  the  Pahcatarahgini  it  flows 
through  an  inaccessible  gorge  down  to  the  head  of  the  Sind  valley  near  Baltal. 

60-  Connected  with  the  eastern  range  is  a  mass  of  moutains,  which,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  mention  here,  though  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  mountain-barriers 

53  See  for  the  old  notices  of  the  Tirtha,  54  Compare  Jonar.  (Bombay  ed.),  1233  sqq. 

note  i.  267  ;  for  a  description  of  the  modern  23  Compare  note  i.  267. 

pilgrimage,  Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  pp.  10  sqq., 
and  Bates,  Gazetteer,  pp.  121  sq. 
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of  Kasmlr.  It  fills  the  great  triangular  space  which  lies  between  the  Sind  Valley 
and  the  range  in  the  east  we  have  just  noticed,  the  level  ground  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vitasta  forming  as  it  were  the  base.  This  mass  of  mountains  branches 
off  from  the  eastern  ridge  between  the  Kohenhar  and  Amburnath  Peaks.  Trending 
westwards  it  soon  culminates  in  the  conspicuous  pinnacle  of  Mount  Gas‘brar  (map 
‘Kolahoi’),  close  on  18,000  feet  in  height.  From  this  conspicuous  mountain 
numerous  spurs  radiate  with  glaciers  in  their  topmost  hollows. 

The  highest  of  these  ridges  runs  for  about  thirty  miles  along  the  Sind  Valley, 
of  which  it  forms  the  southern  side.  A  high  cross-spur,  now  known  as  Durtin  Nar, 
which  descends  to  the  north  towards  Sunamarg,  is  probably  identical  with  Mount 
Dudiiavana,  the  scene  of  a  siege  related  in  the  Rajatarahgini.26  The  extremity  of 
this  ridge  in  the  west  forms  the  amphitheatre  of  bold  hills  which  encircle  the 
Dal  lake  and  S'rlnagar  on  the  north.  Here  we  have  Mount  Mahadeva,  which 
is  much  frequented  as  a  Tirtha.27 

Facing  it  from  the  south  is  the  rocky  spur  which  lines  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Dal.  It  bore  in  old  days  the  name  of  S'eIdvara,28  and  is  the  site  of  a  series 
of  ancient  pilgrimage  places,  such  as  Suresvari,  Tripuresvara,  Harsesvara,  and 
Jyesthesvara,  which  will  be  discussed  below.  The  extreme  offshoot  of  this  spur 
is  the  ‘  hill  of  Gopa  ’  ( Gopudri ),  the  present  Takht-i  Sulaiman,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of  S'rlnagar.  Other  spurs  descending  into 
the  Vale  further  east  form  successively  the  semicircular  side-valleys  containing  the 
Parganas  of  Vihi  and  Vular. 

We  now  return  once  more  to  the  eastern  range.  South  of  the  Kohenhar  Peak 
which  is  still  over  17,000  feet,  its  summit-ridge  gets  gradually  lower.  Of  the 
Margan  Pass  which  crosses  the  range  into  Madivadvan  I  can  find  no  old  mention. 
Still  further  south  we  come  to  the  Marbal  Pass,  11,500  feet,  which  forms  the  usual 
route  towards  Kastftvar.  This  territory,  which  is  now  partially  inhabited  by 
Kasmiris,  is  mentioned  as  an  independent  hill -state  by  Kalhana.29 

The  valley  into  which  the  route  descends  immediately  after  crossing  the 
Marbal  Pass,  is  known  now  as  Khaisdl.  It  is  once  mentioned  as  Khasali  by 
Kalhana,  and  more  frequently  referred  to  in  the  last  Chronicle  by  the  name 
of  Khasalaya.30  From  the  latter  source  we  learn  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
Khasas,  from  whose  occupation  it  may  have  derived  its  name.  Thus  we  note  here 
once  more  in  the  east  the  coincidence  of  the  ethnic  boundary  with  the  natural  water¬ 
shed. 


SECTION  V. — UTTER  COURSE  OF  THE  VITASTA. 

61.  We  have  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  great  mountain-barriers  which 
enclose  the  Kasmlr  Valley,  and  can  turn  our  attention  to  its  interior.  This  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  great  parts.  One  comprises  the  plain  formed  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Vitasta  and  its  main  tributaries ;  the  other  consists  of  plateaus  oy 
Karewas  elevated  above  the  river  flats  and  largely  caused  by  old  lacustrine 


26  See  note  viii.  595,  and  below,  §  1.31. 

27  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Nllamuta,  1324, 
and  frequently  in  the  &' arvavatava. 

28  See  note  viii.  2422. 


29  Compare  regarding  the  old  Kasthavafn, 
note  vii.  588-590,  where  also  the  references  in 
the  later  Chronicles  are  given. 

M  Compare  note  vii.  399. 
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deposits.  We  shall  first  notice  the  alluvial  plain  and  the  river-system  which  has 
created  it. 

The  great  river  which  is  the  recipient  of  the  whole  drainage  of  the  country,  is  Name  of  Vitasta. 
now  known  to  Kasmiris  by  the  name  of  Vyath.  This  modern  designation  is  the  direct 
phonetic  derivative  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  Vitasta  which  we  meet  already  among 
the  river-names  of  the  Rigveda.1 2  The  intermediary  Prakrit  form  Vidastd  underlies 
the  ‘T8d(J7r7?9  of  the  Greeks  in  which  we  note,  as  so  frequently  in  Greek  renderings 
of  foreign  names,  the  modifying  action  of  popular  etymology.3  In  Ptolemy’s 
BiSaairr]^  we  have  another  rendering  which,  though  later  in  date,  yet  approaches 
closer  to  the  sound  of  the  Indian  original.  The  name  Jehlam  which  is  now  borne 
by  the  Vitasta,  in  its  course  through  the  Panjab,  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  genuine 
usage  of  Kasmir.  It  is  apparently  of  Muhammadan  origin  and  has  been  brought 
to  Kasmir  only  by  Europeans  and  other  foreigners.3 

The  river  to  which  the  name  Yitasta  or  Vyath  is  properly  applied,  is  first 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  several  streams  which  drain  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Valley.  This  meeting  takes  place  in  the  plain  close  to  the  present  town  of 
Anatnag  or  Islamabad.  But  sacred  tradition  has  not  failed  to  trace  the  holiest  of 
Kasmir  rivers  to  a  more  specific  source. 

An  ancient  legend,  related  at  length  in  the  Nllamata  and  reproduced  by  the  Legendary  origin 
author  of  the  Haracaritacintamani,4  represents  the  Vitasta  as  a  manifestation  of  of  Vitasta. 
S'iva’s  consort  Parvatl.  After  Kasmir  had  been  created,  S'iva,  at  the  request  of 
Kasyapa,  prevailed  upon  the  goddess  to  show  herself  in  the  land  in  the  shape  of  a 
river,  in  order  to  purify  its  inhabitants  from  the  sinful  contact  with  the  Pisficas. 

The  goddess  thereupon  assumed  the  form  of  a  river  in  the  underworld  and  asked  her 
consort  to  make  an  opening  by  which  she  might  come  to  the  surface.  This  he  did 
by  striking  the  ground  near  the  habitation  of  the  Nllanaga,  with  the  point  of  his 
trident  <'°ula).  Through  the  fissure  thus  made,  which  measured  one  vitasti  or 
span,  the  river  gushed  forth,  receiving  on  account  of  this  origin  the  name  Vitasta. 

The  spring  basin  where  the  goddess  first  appeared  was  known  by  the  several 
designations  of  NUakunda,  S'ulac/hdta  (‘  spear-thrust  ’),  or  simply  Vitasta .5  It  is 
clear  that  the  spring  meant  is  the  famous  Nllanaga,  near  the  village  of  Vernag,  in 


1  The  line  of  phonetic  development  may 
be  roughly  represented  as  Skr.  Vitasta  >  Pr. 
*  Vidastd  >  Ap.  *  Vi\K]ath  >  Ks.  *  Vyatli. — For 
Vitasta;  comp.  RV.  x.  75,  5. 

The  name  Vitasta  is  still  well  known  to 
Kasmir  Brahmans  from  the  Mfdiatmyas  and 
similar  texts,  and  currently  used  by  them. 
The  form  ‘Vedasta’  which  Drew  and  after 
him  other  writers  give  as  the  old  name  of  the 
river,  “  still  used  by  those  who  follow  Sanskrit 
literature,”  is  due  to  some  error  of  hearing. 
It  is  curious  to  meet  a  similar  form  Vidastd  in 
the  transcription  of  the  Chinese  Annals  of  the 
eighth  century ;  see  my  Notes  on  Ou-k'ony,  p.  31. 

2  The  ending  in  the  form  Hydaspes  is  un¬ 

doubtedly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 

numerous  Persian  names  known  to  the 
Greeks  which  end  in-ao-7r^j  (Old  Persian  aspa). 
For  the  rendering  of  initial  Vi  by  ‘  Y,  compare 
'Yart'ianr^i :  Vishtdspa,  :  Viiida^t]- 

farna,  etc. 


Ptolemy’s  Bi-  for  Vi-  is  the  most  exact  pho¬ 
netic  reproduction  possible  in  Greek  characters. 
It  is  evident  from  Ptolemy's  Panjab  river 
names  that  he  did  not  take  his  nomenclature 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  but  from  independent  sources. 
Bidaspes,  Zaradros,  Bibasis,  Sandabal,  these 
all  represent  unsophisticated  attempts  to  re¬ 
produce  in  sound  the  genuine  Indian  forms. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  names  given 
by  Arrian,  Pliny,  etc. 

3  Alberuni  already  knows  the  name  Jailam  ; 
see  above,  §  14. 

S'rivara,  when  relating  an  expedition  of 
Sultan  Haidar  Shiih  into  the  Pan  j  fib, 
sanskritizes  this  name  into  Jyalami ;  see 
ii.  152. 

4  See  Nllamata,  238  sqq. ;  liar  (tear.  xii. 
2-34. 

5  See  Nllamata,  121)0;  Ilaracar.  xii.  17. 
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the  Shahabad  Pargana.  It  is  a  magnificent  fountain  which  amply  deserves  the 
honour  of  being  thus  counted  the  traditional  source  of  the  great  river.6 

The  legend  makes  Parvati-Vitasta  subsequently  disappear  again  from  fear  of 
defilement  by  the  touch  of  sinful  men.  When  brought  to  light  a  second  time  by 
Kasyapa’s  prayer  the  goddess  issued  from  the  Naga  of  Pancahasta.  In  this  locality 
we  easily  recognize  the  present  village  of  Panzath,  situated  in  the  Div®sar  Pargana 
and  boasting  of  a  fine  spring  which  is  still  visited  by  the  pious  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.7  After  another  disappearance  the  goddess  came  forth  a  third  time  at 
Narasimhusrama.  This  place  I  am  unable  to  trace  with  certainty.  Finally  the 
goddess  was  induced  to  abide  permanently  in  the  land  when  Kasyapa  had  secured 
for  her  the  company  of  other  goddesses,  who  also  embodied  themselves  in  Kasnnr 
streams,  like  LaksmI  in  the  Visoka,  G-anga  in  the  Sindhu,  etc. 

Another  version  of  the  legend  which,  however,  seems  of  less  ancient  date,  seeks 
the  place  of  the  Vitasta’s  second  appearance  in  the  spring  of  the  modern  Vith“- 
vutur,  a  small  village  situated  about  one  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Vernag.8  The 
place  is  known  by  the  name  of  Vitnstdtra  to  Kalhana  who  mentions  Stupas  erected 
there  by  King  Asoka.9  This  notice  certainly  seems  to  indicate  some  sacred 
character  attaching  to  the  spot.  Yet  Kalhana's  direct  mention  of  the  Nilakunda  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  Vitasta  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  tradition  prevalent  in 
his  own  time  placed  the  source  of  the  sacred  river.10 

62.  The  streams  which  unite  close  to  Anatnag  and  there  form  the  true 
Vitasta  river,  are  the  Sandran,  the  Bring,  Arapath,  and  Lidar.  Of  these  the  first 
and  southernmost  drains  the  Shahabad  (anciently  Ver)  Pargana  and  receives  the 
water  of  the  sacred  springs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Its  old  name  I 
am  unable  to  trace  with  any  certainty. 

The  next  affluent,  the  Bring,  comes  from  the  side  valley  which  forms  the 
Pargana  of  the  same  name.  The  ancient  name  of  the  stream  is  unknown,  the 
modern  Vitastamahatmya  which  gives  it  as  Bhrhgi,  being  but  a  doubtful  authority. 
The  Bring,  too,  is  fed  by  the  water  of  some  well-known  Nagas,  among  which  the 
famous  Trisarndhya  fountain  and  the  springs  of  Ardhanarlsvara  (Naru)  will  be 
specially  mentioned  below. 

The  Arapath  which  comes  from  the  north-east,  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Nilamata  by  its  ancient  name  of  Harsapatha.11  The  valley  it  drains  is  known  as 
the  Kother  Pargana,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  sacred  tank  of  Kapatesvara.  At 
the  western  end  of  the  spur,  on  the  slope  of  which  this  Tlrtha  is  situated,  issue  the 
magnificent  springs  of  AclPbal  (Aksavala).  They  form  a  small  stream  by  them¬ 
selves,  which  flows  into  the  Harsapatha. 

A  short  distance  below  the  village  of  Khan“bal  (map  ‘  Kanbal  ’),  where  the 
three  streams  hitherto  mentioned  unite,  their  waters  are  joined  from  the  north  bv 


*  Compare  for  the  Nilanaga  and  its  round 
spring-basin  ( kunda ),  note  i.  28. 

7  Compare  note  v.  24. 

8  This  version  is  found  in  the  Vitastama¬ 
hatmya,  ii.  37  sqq.,  which  calls  the  place 
Vitastavartika ;  see  also  Vigne,  i.  335. 

9  See  note  i.  102.  It  is  possible  that 
Vitastatra  was  in  old  times  the  village  nearest 
to  the  Nilanaga,  and  hence  participated  in  the 
holiness  of  the  Tirtha. 


10  i.  28. — I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  men¬ 
tion  made  in  the  Mahabh.  in.  Ixxxii.  90,  of  the 
Taksaka  Naga  in  Kasrnir  as  the  Vitasta,  i.e. 
its  source.  No  such  distinction  is  claimed  for 
the  well-known  Taksaka  spring  near  Zevan 
(Jayavana) ;  see  Ra  jat.  i.  220.  The  author  of 
the  Tirthayatra  in  the  Mahabh.,  shows  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  Kasrnir,  and  seems  to 
have  made  a  mistake  here. 

11  Bee  Nilamata,  232,  1299,  etc. 
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those  of  the  Lidar.  This  river,  the  ancient  Ledari,12  receives  a  number  of  glacier- 
fed  streams  draining  the  high  range  towards  the  upper  Sind  Valley.  It  is  hence 
in  volume  more  considerable  than  any  of  the  previously-named  affluents.  The 
Ledari  spreads  in  several  branches  through  the  wide  valley  forming  the  Parganas  of 
Dachiinpor  and  Khovurpor.  In  old  days  a  canal  constructed  on  the  hillside  to 
the  east  carried  the  water  of  the  Ledari,  and  with  it  fertility,  to  the  barren  plateau 
of  Martanda  or  Matan.13 

63.  At  Khan'lbal  the  Vitasta  becomes  navigable  and  continues  so  through  its 
whole  course  through  the  Valley.  At  the  same  point  the  great  flat  plain  begins  which 
stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  river  down  to  Baramula  in  the  north-west.  In  its 
course  to  the  Volurlake,  a  direct  distance  of  about  fifty-four  miles,  the  river  falls 
only  some  220  feet,14,  and  the  slope  in  the  general  level  of  the  plain  is  equally 
gentle.  The  bed  of  the  river  lies  everywhere  in  alluvial  soil,  which  results 
from  the  deposition  of  sediment  at  flood  times  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks. 
Down  to  S'rinagar  the  river  keeps  in  a  single  bed  and  its  islands  are  but  small, 
in  fact  mere  temporary  sand-banks.  The  course  is  in  parts  very  winding;  but 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  position  of  the  old  sites  along  the  river,  no  great 
changes  are  in  historical  times  likely  to  have  taken  place  in  this  portion  of  its 
course. 

When  the  river  is  low  as  during  the  winter,  the  banks  rise  on  an  average 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  water.  But  in  the  spring  when  the  snow  melts,  the 
great  volume  of  water  brought  down  from  the  mountains  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
banks  and  often  overflows  it.  Dangerous  floods  may  also  follow  long  and  heavy 
summer-rains,  and  sometimes  cause  immense  damage  to  the  crops  through  a  great 
portion  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  valley.15 

Such  floods  and  the  famines  which  are  likely  to  follow,  were  a  danger  well 
known  in  old  times  already,  and  are  more  than  once  mentioned  by  Kalhana.10 
Against  them  the  villages  and  river-side  towns  have  always  endeavoured  to  protect 
themselves  by  artificially  raising  the  banks.  The  allusions  found  in  the  Chronicle 
suffice  to  show  that  the  construction  of  embankments  (setu,  now  mth),  with  the 
accompanying  system  of  floodgates  closing  lateral  drainage  channels,  has  existed 
since  ancient  times.17  One  great  regulation  scheme,  which  was  directly  designed 
to  diminish  these  risks,  and  of  which  we  possess  a  detailed  historical  account, 
we  shall  have  special  occasion  to  discuss  below.  The  equally  elaborate  system 
by  which  water  was  secured  for  the  irrigation  of  the  otherwise  dry  alluvial  flats 
along  the  river,  will  also  be  specially  noticed. 


12  See  i.  87. 

13  The  construction  of  this  canal  by  Zainu- 
l-‘abidin  is  described  at  length  by  Jonar.  (  Bo. 
ed.),  1232-60.  It  is  probable  that  there  existed 
earlier  irrigation  works  on  the  same  plateau. 
See  below,  §  1 1 1. 

14  See  Dkew,  Jummoo,  p.  163. 

15  Compare  for  data  as  to  modern  floods, 
Lawrence,  Valley,  pp.  205  sqq.  The  view  set 
forth  elsewhere,  that  the  danger  of  floods 
has  been  materially  increased  since  the  Hindu 
rule  by  changes  in  the  construction  of  S'ri¬ 
nagar,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
the  historical  topography  of  the  city.  The 


left  bank  of  the  river,  e.g.,  was  built  over 
already  in  the  Hindu  times ;  the  dyke 
closing  the  Dal  to  the  floods  of  the  river 
existed  already  since  Pravarasena’s  time,  etc. 
A  far  more  serious  cause  of  danger  lies  in  the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  Yolur,  which  acts  as 
the  great  flood-reservoir  of  Kasmir,  and  in  the 
constant  reclamation  of  land  going  on  in  the 
marshes  around  it. 

13  See  vii.  1219;  viii.  2449,  2786 ;  also  vii. 
1624  ;  viii.  1417,  1422;  Jonar.  403  sqq. 

17  See  i.  169;  iii.  483;  v.  91,  103,  120; 
viii.  2380,  etc. ;  Jonar.  404,  887  ;  S'riv.  iii.  191 
sq.,  etc. 


Course  of  Vitasta 
in  alluvial  plain. 


Floods  of  river. 
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Importance  of  The  navigable  waters  of  the  Vitasta  have  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 

n vei -cmn mumca*  cjay  formec[  the  most  important  highway  of  Kasmir.  The  value  of  the  river  and 
of  the  numerous  canals,  lakes,  and  streams  which  are  also  accessible  to  boats,  for 
the  development  of  internal  trade  and  traffic  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Until  a 
couple  of  years  ago  there  were  nowhere  in  Kasmir,  not  even  in  the  flattest  parts  of 
the  Valley,  roads  fit  for  wheeled  traffic.  Carriages  were  practically  things  unknown 
to  the  population  bred  in  the  valley.  As  long  as  communication  with  the  outer  world 
was  restricted  to  difficult  bridle-paths  or  tracks  passable  only  to  load-carrying 
Coolies,  the  construction  of  such  roads  would  have  been,  in  fact,  of  very  slight 
advantage.  The  importance  of  river-traffic  in  Kasmir  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  boatmen  engaged  in  it  (and  their  families)  amounted, 
according  to  the  census  of  1891,  to  nearly  34, 000. 18  That  boats  were  in  old  days, 
just  as  up  to  the  present  time,  the  ordinary  means  of  travel  in  the  Valley  is  shown 
by  the  frequent  references  to  river  journeys  in  the  Chronicles.19 

Equally  eloquent  testimony  to  the  historical  importance  of  river  navigation  in 
Kasmir  is  borne  by  the  position  of  the  ancient  sites.  We  shall  see  that  all  the 
towns  which  from  time  to  time  were  the  capitals  of  the  country,  were  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vitasta,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  other  important  places  ol 
ancient  date  were  similarly  situated.  It  is  certain  that  then  as  now  all  produce  of 
the  country  was  brought  to  the  great  centres  by  water.  Villages  even  when 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance,  had,  no  doubt,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  their 
regular  landing-places  (Ks.  ydrabal )  on  the  river  or  the  nearest  navigable  waterway. 
Kalhana’s  description  of  the  semi-legendary  city  of  Narapura  shows  how  closely 
the  busy  ‘'coming  and  going  of  ships  ”  was  connected  in  the  Kasmirian  mind  with 
the  splendour  of  a  large  town.20 

64.  After  these  general  remarks  we  may  now  proceed  to  follow  the  Vitasta’s 
course  through  the  Valley  noticing  its  tributaries  in  due  order  as  we  reach  the 
confluences. 

Below  Khanabal 21  the  river  receives  in  succession  the  several  branches  of  the 
Ledari  and  then  passes  the  ancient  town  and  Tirtha  of  Vijayesvara,  the-  present 
VijffirOr.  About  a  mile  lower  down,  its  course  lies  between  high  alluvial  plateaus 
or  Karcwas.  One  on  the  left  bank,  the  Tsakadar  Udar,  will  be  noticed  below  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  sites  of  the  Valley  (Cakradhara). 

The  Gambhira.  About  three  miles  further  down  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Marhom  (the 

old  Madavasrama),  the  Vitasta  is  joined  by  the  Vesau  and  Kembyar®  Kivers,  which 
meet  a  short  distance  above  their  common  confluence  with  the  Vitasta.  This  river 
junction  is  known  to  the  Mahatmyas  by  the  name  of  Gambhikasamgama  (‘the 
deep  confluence  ’)  and  is  still  visited  as  a  Tirtha.23  The  short  united  course  of  the 
Vesau  and  Rembyiir1  bears  the  old  name  of  Gambhiba  and  is  referred  to  under  this 
designation  repeatedly  by  Kalhana.  The  Gambhira  is  too  deep  to  be  forded  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  being  on  the  route  from  Vijayesvara  to  S'rinagar  is  of 
military  importance.  It  was  twice  the  scene  of  decisive  actions.  King  Sussala’s 
army  on  its  retreat  over  the  Gambhira  (a.d.  1122)  suffered  a  complete  rout.  Six 


18  Compare  regarding  the  Hans'  of  Kasmir, 
Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  313  ;  also  note  v.  101. 

19  See  v.  84;  vii.  347,  714,  1628,  etc. 

50  See  i.  201  sq. 

21  According  to  a  gloss  on  the  Nilamata, 
1307,  Khan"l)ul,  the  port,  so  to  say,  of  Anatnag, 


corresponds  to  the  Khandapuccha  Naga  of  that 
text.  This  Naga  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  but  I 
have  no  distinct  evidence  for  its  identification. 

22  See  note  iv.  80.  Junctions  of  rivers  and 
streams  (samc/amas)  are  everywhere  in  India 
favourito  places  for  Tirthas. 
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years  later  Sujji,  his  son’s  general,  gained  an  equally  signal  victory  by  forcing  the 
passage  in  the  face  of  a  rebel  army.23 

The  Vesau,  frequently  mentioned  by  its  ancient  name  of  Visoka  in  the 
Chronicles,  Nilamata,  and  other  texts,  is  a  considerable  river.24  It  receives  all  the 
streams  coming  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Fir  Pantsal  Range  between  the 
Sidau  and  Banilhal  Passes.  Its  traditional  source  is  placed  in  the  Kramasaras  or 
Kons“r  Nag  Lake  below  the  Peak  of  Naubandhana.  The  Nilamata,  i.  271  sqq., 
relates  a  legend  which  identifies  the  Visoka  with  LaksmI  and  accounts  for  its  name 
(‘  free  from  pain  ’).  The  fine  waterfall  which  is  formed  by  the  stream  of  the  Konsar 
Nag  not  far  from  the  village  of  Sidau,  is  now  known  as  Ahr"bal.  The  Nilamata 
calls  it  Abhor  bila,  ‘  the  mouse-hole,’  which  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the 
modern  name.25  As  soon  as  the  Visoka  emerges  from  the  mountains,  numerous 
irrigation  canals  are  drawn  from  it  which  overspread  the  whole  of  the  old  Parganas 
of  Karala  (Ad'-vin)  and  Devasaras  (Div?sar). 

One  of  these  canals  is  the  Sunaman'kul  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Raja- 
tarangini  by  its  ancient  name,  Suvabhamanikulya.28  If  the  story  of  its  construction 
by  King  Suvarna,  reproduced  from  Padmamihira,  could  be  trusted,  we  should  have 
to  ascribe  to  this  canal  a  high  antiquity.  It  leaves  the  Yisoka  near  the  village 
shown  as  ‘  Largoo  ’  on  the  map,  and  rejoins  it  near  the  village  of  Adavin  (map 
‘  Arwin  ’) .  Another  old  canal  called  Nandi  (not  shown  on  the  map)  leaves  the 
Visoka  near  Kaimuh,  the  ancient  Katimusa,  and  irrigates  the  land  between  the 
lower  course  of  this  river  and  the  Vitasta.  Its  name  is,  perhaps,  connected  with 
that  of  the  village  Nandaka  which  is  referred  to  in  connection  with  Avantivarman’s 
drainage  operations.27  The  Visoka  is  navigable  up  to  Kaimuh. 

The  Bembydr ?  which  joins  the  Visoka  a  little  above  Gambhirasathgama,  we 
have  met  already  before  as  the  river  uniting  the  streams  from  the  Plr  Pantsal  and 
RuprI  Passes.  Kalhana  mentions  it  by  its  ancient  name  Ramanyatavi  when 
relating  the  legend  of  the  burned  city  of  Narapura.28  The  Rembyar*  after  leaving 
the  mountains  below  HiiPpdr  flows  divided  in  many  channels  within  a  wide  and 
mostly  dry  bed  of  rubble  and  boulders.  The  strip  of  stony  waste  along  the  river 
attains  a  width  of  over  two  miles  near  the  village  of  Tsiiran  (map  ‘  Charran  ’). 

The  local  legend  referred  to  attributes  the  creation  of  this  waste  to  the  Nag! 
Ramanya.  She  had  come  down  from  the  mountains,  carrying  masses  of  stone,  to 
assist  her  brother,  the  Susravas  Naga,  in  the  destruction  of  Narapura.  When  she 
learnt  that  he  had  already  completed  this  task,  she  dropped  the  stones,  ‘  more  than 
a  Yojana,’  from  the  site  of  the  doomed  city.  The  distance  indicated  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  the  village  of  Litar  where  the  Rembyar*  leaves  behind  its  stony 
bed  and  passes  into  alluvial  soil.  The  village  land  for  five  Yojanas  above  that 
place  was  buried  by  the  mighty  boulders  which  Ramanya  left  along  her  trail. 
Similar  tales  are  well  known  to  European  alpine  folklore. 

65.  Below  Gambhirasamgama  the  Vitasta  receives  from  the  right  the 
stream  which  drains  the  ancient  district  of  Holadd,  the  present  Vular.  It  then 
passes  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Vast,lrvan  spur  near  the  old  town  of  Avantipura. 
No  important  stream  joins  the  river  from  the  right  Until  we  reach  STlnagar.  The 
affluents  on  the  left,  like  the  Ramus,  are  also  ofsmall  volume.  Some  do  not  reach 

23  See  viii.  1063  sqq.,  1497  sqq.  2f>  See  i.  97. 

21  See  note  iv.  5.  27  See  note  v.  8.f5. 

25  Compare  Nilamata ,  271  sqq.,  and  for  28  See  note  i.  2G3-2Gd. 

Abhor  bila,  283. 


The  Yisokit. 


The  Ramanyatavi. 


The  Vitasta  near 
S'rinagar. 
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The  Mahasarit. 


The  Dal  lake. 


the  river  direct,  but  end  in  low  marshes  communicating  with  the  latter  only  by 
gates  made  in  the  river-embankments.  For  the  streams  we  have  next  to  notice,  a 
reference  to  the  special  map  of  Ancient  S'rinagar  is  necessary. 

Just  before  we  reach  the  area  of  the  city  proper,  the  Vitasta,  is  joined  by  a 
stream  which  drains  the  lake  to  the  east  of  the  city.  This  lake,  known  as  Dal  (Skr. 
Dala),  is  fed  by  plentiful  springs  and  by  streams  which  reach  it  from  the  north. 
Its  surplus  waters  flow  out  towards  the  Vitasta  by  a  canal  which  is  now  called 
Tsunth  Kul,  but  in  ancient  times  bore  the  name  of  Mahasarit.29  This  canal 
passes  through  an  ancient  embankment  (setu)  which  protects  the  city  as  well  as  the 
low  shores  of  the  Dal  from  floods  of  the  river  and  already  figures  in  the  traditional 
account  of  the  foundation  of  S'rinagar.  The  position  of  the  gate  which  closes  the 
outflow  of  the  Mahasarit  is  marked  on  the  map  by  the  entry  ‘  Durgagalika.’ 

A  small  channel  from  the  river — whether  artificial  or  natural,  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  now — joins  the  Mahasarit  at  this  very  point  and  turns  the  ground  between 
it  and  the  -river  into  an  island.  This  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  May'-sum, 
derived  from  the  ancient  Maksikasvamin.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  it  again  in 
our  account  of  the  topography  of  S'rinagar.  From  Durgagalika  downwards  the 
Mahasarit  or  Tsunth  Kul  was  in  old  times  the  south-eastern  boundary  for  that  part 
of  S'rinagar  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta.  Being  a  natural  line  of  de¬ 
fence  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of  the  Various  sieges  of  the  capital.80 

The  confluence  of  the  Mahasarit  and  Vitasta,  which  is  just  opposite  to  the 
modern  palace,  the  Shergarhi,  has  been  a  Tirtha  from  early  times  and  is  mentioned 
by  its  correct  name  in  Mankha’s  description  of  Kasmlr.31  S'rivara  refers  to  it  by  a 
more  modern  name,  Marxsamgama.  Here  Mari  is  an  evident  adaptation  from  the 
Ks.  form  Mar ,33  The  latter  name, -itself  a  derivative  of  Mahasarit,  is  applied  at  the 
present  day  to  another  branch  of  the  Dal  outflow.  This  turning  to  the  west  passes 
through  tlie  marsh  known  as  Brar'nambal,  Skr.  Bhattaranadvala,  and  then 
enters  the  city. 

This  canal  is  of  considerable  importance  for  the  internal  traffic  of  the  city  as 
it  opens  a  convenient  waterway  to  the  Dal  and  greatly  facilitates  the  transport  of 
its  manifold  produce.  After  passing  behind  the  whole  of  the  city  quarters  on  the 
right  riverbank  the  Mar  issues  near  the  quarter  of  Narvor  (Skr.  Nadavana)  into 
the  marshes  of  the  Anch'iir.  Through  the  latter  a  connection  is  thus  secured  with 
the  Sind  river  delta.  This  extension  of  the  Mar  to  the  west  seems,  however,  of 
later  date,  as  S'rivara  attributes  the  construction  of  a  navigable  channel  towards 
the  Sind  to  Zainu-l-‘abidm.33 

66.  The  lake  which  supplies  the  water  of  the  Mahasarit,  is  in  some  respects 
one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  of  the  whole  Valley.  Its  limpid  water,  the  imposing 
aspect  of  the  mountain  amphitheatre  which  encloses  it  on  three  sides,  and  the 
charming  gardens  and  orchards  around  it  have  made  the  Dal  justly  famous. 


29  For  the  identification  of  the  Tsunth  Kul 
and  the  Mar  canal  in  the  city  with  the 
Mahasarit,  my  note  on  Rajat.  iii.  339-349, 
should  be  consulted.  In  addition  to  the 
evidence  there  recorded,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Mahasarit  is  twice  mentioned  by  its 
old  name,  also  in  the  S' arvavatdra,  iii.  74 ; 
iv.  129  sq. 

30  See  viii.  733,  753,  3131. 

31  See  S'rikanfhac.  iii.  24  ( Mahdsaridvitas ~ 


tayoh  samgamah).  Here,  too,  as  in  former 
translations  of  the  Rajatarahgini,  Mahasarit 
has  been  wrongly  taken  as  an  ordinary  noun 
and  explained  as  ‘  great  river.’ 

32  The  term  Mari  is  also  elsewhere  used  in 
the  later  Chronicles  and  the  Mahatmyas ; 
comp.  e.g.  S'riv.  i.  442 ;  iv.  298 ;  Fourth 
Chron.  145,  etc. 

33  See  S'riv.  i.  440  sq. 
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The  Dal  measures  about  four  miles  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  width 
where  it  is  broadest.  Its  depth  nowhere  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  in  most  parts  it  is 
far  more  shallow.  At  its  southern  end  it  is  fringed  by  lagoons,  and  a  great  portion 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  famous  floating  gardens.  Notwithstanding  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  water-plants  and  vegetable  matter,  the  water  everywhere  retains  an 
admirable  clearness  and  freshness.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  ampleness  of  the 
springs  which  rise  within  the  lake.  Though  we  find  no  direct  mention  of  the  lake 
in  the  Rajatarangini,  and  though  it  does  not  claim  any  particular  sanctity,  there 
is  no  want  around  its  shores  of  ancient  and  holy  sites. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  lake  itself  occurs  in  the  Chronicle  of  S'rivara  who 
describes  at  length  how  King  Zainu-l-‘abidm  diverted  himself  on  the  lake  and 
adorned  its  vicinity.34  S'rivara  calls  the  lake  Dala,  while  the  few  Mahatmyas 
which  condescend  to  mention  it  use  the  form  Dala.35  He  also  mentions  the  two 
small  artificial  islands  called  Lanka  and  now  distinguished  as  RupTank  and 
Sunaldnlt  (‘the  Silver  Lanka,’  ‘Golden  Lanka’).  Different  names  are  given  to 
several  distinct  portions  of  the  lake.  But  of  these  only  Hastav alika,  the  present 
AstSvol,  can  be  traced  in  the  Chronicles. 

The  sacred  sites  of  Gopadri,  Jyesthesvara,  Theda,  Suresvari,  etc.,  with  their 
numerous  Nagas  line  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dal.  They  will  be  mentioned  below 
in  the  description  of  the  environs  of  the  capital.  The  well-known  gardens  of 
Shalimar,  Nishat,  and  Naslm  are  creations  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  who  did  much 
to  enhance  the  natural  beauties  of  the  lake. 

Besides  the  springs  of  the  lake  itself  the  latter  is  fed  also  by  a  stream  which 
comes  from  the  Mar  Sar  lake  high  up  in  the  mountains  to  the  east.  The  old  name 
of  this  stream,  marked  ‘  Arrah  ’  on  the  map,  is  uncertain.  The  S'arvavatara 
seems  to  extend  to  it  the  name  Mahasarit .36  In  its  lower  course  where  it 
approaches  the  north  shore  of  the  Dal,  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Telbal  Nal 
(stream).  An  earlier  form  is  furnished  by  S'rivara  who  calls  the  stream  at  this 
point,  by  the  name  of  Tilaprastha  ;  the  latter  is  also  found  in  several 
Mahatmyas.37 

67.  From  the  junction  with  the  Mahasarit  downwards  the  Yitasta  flows  for 
over  three  miles  between  almost  unbroken  lines  of  houses  raised  high  above  the 
water  on  stone  embankments.  The  latter  consist  nowadays  chiefly  of  ’large 
blocks  of  stone  which  belonged  to  ancient  temples  and  other  structures  of  pre- 
Muhammadan  date.  Judging  from  their  size  and  careful  carving  we  can  well 
picture  to  our  minds  the  splendid  appearance  which  the  river- banks  must  have 
here  presented  in  bygone  days. 

The  river  within  the  city  flows  first  in  one  long  reach  due  north.  Near  the 
Fourth  Bridge  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  makes  a  great  bend  and  turns  to  the 
south-west.  A  canal  which  leaves  the  left  bank  of  the  river  between  the  Shergarhi 
palace  and  the  quarter  of  Kathiil  (Kasthila),  and  rejoins  the  river  near  the  last 
bridge,  allows  boats  to  cut  this  great  bend.  It  now  bears  the  name  Kut*kul 
derived  from  the  ancient  designation  of  KSiptikakulya.38 

The  Ivsiptika  is  often  mentioned  in  the  later  portions  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle 
which  relate  the  sieges  of  S'rinagar  witnessed  in  his  own  time.  It  forms, to  this 
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The  Vitasta  in 
S'rinagara. 


The  Ivsiptika. 


34  S'rlv.  i.  418  sqq.  37  See  S'riv.  i.  421 ;  Sarvav.  iv.,  etc. 

35  See  e.g.  Vitastamah.  xxi.  39.  3S  Ks.  ku.l  <  Skr.  kulya  is  the  ordinary  term 

36  See  (sarvav.  iii.  7.r)piv.  129.  for  small  streams  or  canals. 
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day  tlie  natural  line  of  defence  for  that  part  of  the  city  which  occupies  the  left  river- 
hank,  and  which  could  be  successfully  attacked  only  by  crossing  the  Ksiptika.39 
No  information  is  available  to  us  as  to  the  origin  of  this  canal.  Judging  from  its 
position  it  is  likely  to  have  been  a  natural  side-channel  of  the  river  which  was 
subsequently  maintained  or  improved  for  the  convenience  of  navigation. 

A  few  hundred  yards  lower  down  the  Vitasta  is  joined  on  its  left  bank  by 
a  considerable  river  now  known  as  the  Dudgavga,  ‘the  milk  Gaiigii  ’  or  Chatjfkul, 
‘  the  white  stream.'  Its  ancient  name  is  given  as  Dugdhasindhu  in  Bilhana’s 
description  of  S'rmagar.40  The  Mfihatmyas  know  it  by  the  name  of  S'vetagahaa, 
*  the  white  Ganga,’  to  which  the  alternative  modern  designation  Chats  Tail  exactly 
corresponds.41  Its  waters  come  from  the  central  part  of  the  Plr  Pantsal  Range 
round  Mount  Tatakuti,  its  chief  sources  being  the  mountain-streams  marked  as 
‘Sangsofed’  (Sangsafed)  and  ‘Yechara’  on  the  map.  The  confluence  of  the 
Vitasta  and  Dudgahga,  opposite  to  the  old  quarter  of  Diddamatha,  is  still  a  Tlrtha 
of  some  repute  aud  is  probably  alluded  to  already  by  Bilhana.42 


SECTION  VI. — LOWER  COURSE  OF  THE  VITASTA. 

68.  Immediately  below  the  S'rmagar  we  come  to  marshes  which  stretch 
along  both  sides  of  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance.  Those  on  the  left  bank 
of  which  the  Hukhasar  and  Panz’nor  Nambal  are  the  nearest,  are  fed  by  mountain- 
streams  of  smaller  volume.  The  marshes  to  the  north  of  the  river  are  more  extensive 
and  belong  to  the  delta  of  the  Sind  River,  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Vitasta 
within  the  Valley. 

Our  survey  of  the  northern  range  of  mountains  has  already  taken  us  to  the 
true  headwaters  of  the  Sind  near  the  Zdji-La  and  the  Amburnath  Peak.  Its 
traditional  source  in  the  sacred  Gahga-lake  on  Mount  Haramukh  has  also  been 
noticed.  This  great  river  has  a  course  of  over  sixty  miles  and  drains  the  largest 
and  highest  portion  of  the  mountain-chain  in  the  north.  Its  ancient  name,  Sindhu, 
means  simply  ‘  the  river,’  and  is  hence  identical  with  the  original  designation  of  the 
Indus.1  The  Rajatarangini  mentions  the  river  repeatedly,  and  it  figures  largely  in 


39  For  detailed  evidence  of  this  identifica¬ 
tion,  see  note  viii.  732. 

40  Vikram.  xviii.  7. 

41  See  Vitastdm.  xx.  11,  *S 'vetayahr/am.,  etc. 
Skr.  Sveta  becomes  in  Ks.  by  regular  phonetic 
conversion  chuth,  fern,  chats'. 

The  Nilamata  curiously  enough  does  not 


1  It  is  customary  in  Kasmir  to  distinguish 
the  two  rivers  by  giving  to  the  Indus  the 
designation  of  ‘the  Great  Sind ’  (Had  Sind). 
This  is  found  as  ‘  Brhatsindhu  ’  already  in  the 
H aracari taci n t;iman i ,  xii.  43. 

The  identity  of  the  two  river  names  has  led 
to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  geographical 
works  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  Sind  River  of  Kasmir  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Indus,  or  else  represented  as  a 


mention  the  Dudgahga  unless  the  Ksiranadi, 
1281,  is  meant  for  it.  The  latter  name  mean¬ 
ing  ‘the  river  of  milk,’ is  given  to  the  Dud¬ 
gahga  by  a  passage  of  the  modern  Vitasta- 
mahatmya,  xx.  11. 

42  See  Vikram.  xviii.  22. 


branch  of  the  great  river  taking  its  way 
through  Kasmir  (!).  This  curious  error  is 
traceable,  e.g.  in  the  map  of  ‘  L’Empire  du 
Grand  Mogol,’  reproduced  in  Bernier's 
Travels,  ed.  Constable,  p.  238,  from  the  Paris 
edition  of  1370,  and  in  the  map  of  Ancient 
India  attached  to  Tikkfuntjialeh,  Drscrip- 
tion  dr  l' Lido,  17S3,  p.  30.  Compare  Hugel, 
Kaschmir,  i.  p.  330.  Even  Wilson,  writing  in 
182o,  says  of  the  Kasmir  Sind,  that  “  it  is  not 
improbably  a  branch  of  the  Indus." 
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the  Nilamata,  Haracaritacintamani,  and  the  Mahftfmyas.2  Everywhere  it  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Granga  as  already  by  Alberunfs  informant.  The  valley  of  the  Sind 
forms  the  district  of  Lar,  the  ancient  Lahara,  one  of  the  main  subdivisions  of 
Kasmlr  territory. 

Where  this  valley  debouches  into  the  great  Kasmlr  plain,  near  the  village  of 
Dudh-hom,  the  old  Dugdhaskama,  the  river  spreads  out  in  numerous  branches. 
These  form  an  extensive  delta,  covered  iu  its  greatest  portion  by  shallow  marshes 
and  known  as  AncWdr.  Its  eastern  side  extends  along  the  strip  of  high  ground 
which  connects  S'rlnagar  with  the  foot  of  the  spur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sind 
Valley.  The  western  side  of  the  delta  is  marked  by  an  alluvial  plateait  which  con¬ 
tinues  the  right  or  western  side  of  the  lower  Sind  Valley  down  to  the  river’s  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Vitasta.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  the  Vitasta  itself.  Between 
S'rlnagar  and  this  junction  the  Vitasta  flows  in  a  bed  separated  by  artificial  banks 
from  the  marshes  on  either  side.  The  waters  of  the  Sind  after  spreading  over  this 
wide  delta  leave  it  in  a  single  channel  at  its  western  extremity,  opposite  to  the 
village  of  Shad'pur. 

The  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu  has  from  early  times  enjoyed  excep¬ 
tional  sanctity  as  a  Tlrtha.  Kasmlr  tradition,  as  recorded  already  in  the  Ndamata, 
identifies  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu,  the  largest  and  holiest  rivers  of  the  country, 
with  the  Yamuna  and  Gav(/d,  respectively.  Their  junction  represents,  therefore, 
the  Kasmlrian  equivalent  of  the  famous  Prayaga  at  the  confluence  of  the  great 
Indian  rivers. 

The  V ITASTASINDH.USAMGAMA  is  often  referred  to  as  an  important  Tlrtha  in 
the  Bajatarangini,  the  Nilamata  and  numerous  other  texts.  It  is  actually  known 
by  the  name  of  Prayaga  to  the  modern  tradition  and  the  Mabatmyas.3  A  small 
island  built  of  solid  masonry  rises  in  the  river-bed  at  the  point  where  the  waters  of 
the  two  rivers  mingle.  It  is  the  object  of  regular  pilgrimages  on  particular 
Parvans  throughout  the  year.  On  it  stands  an  old  Cinar  tree  which  to  the  pious 
Kasmirian  represents  the  far-famed  Ficus  Indica  tree  of  the  real  Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding  the  accumulated  holiness  of  this  Tlrtha  there  is  most  explicit 
evidence  to  show  that  its  present  position  dates  back  only  to  about  a  thousand 
years.  *  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  to  the  detailed  account 
which  Kalhana  has  given  us  of  the  great  regulation  of  the  Vitasta  carried  out 
under  King  Avantivarman  (a.d.  855-883).  As  the  change  in  the  confluence  of  the 
Vitasta  and  Sindhu  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this  regulation, 
Kalhana’s  account  of  the  latter  may  conveniently  be  noticed  here.  I  shall 
restrict  myself  to  an  indication  of  the  main  facts  connected  with  these  operations, 
referring  for  all  detailed  evidence  to  Note  I  (v.  97-100). 

69.  Kalhana  tells  us  in  his  opening  notice  that  the  produce  of  Kasmlr  had 
in  earlier  times  been  greatly  restricted  owing  to  disastrous  floods,  particularly  from 
the  Mahapadma  or  Volur  lake,  and  the  general  water-locked  condition  of  the 
country.4  Drainage  operations  under  King  Lalitaditya  had  led  to  an  increase  of 
agricultural  produce.  But  these  works  were  apparently  neglected  under  his  feeble 
successors,  and  disastrous  floods  followed  by  famines  became  again  frequent.  In 
Avantivarman’s  time  Suyya,  a  man  of  conspicuous  talents  but  low  origin,  offered  to 

2  See  note  i.  57  ;  also  iv.  391  ;  v.  97  sqq. ;  remains  near  it,  see  Note  /,  v.  97-100,  §§  14, 
viii.  1129;  Jonar.  982;  S'riv.  iv.  110,227,  etc.  15  ;  also  note  iv.  391. 

3  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  references  *  See  v.  08  sqq. 

to  the  Vitastasindhusaiiigama  and  the  ancient 
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remedy  these  trouhles.  deceiving  the  king’s  assent  for  liis  sclieme  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  means,  he  set  about  regulating  the  course  of  the  Vitasta  with  a  view  to  "a 
better  drainage  of  the  whole  Valley.  Omitting  legendary  details  with  which 
evidently  popular  tradition  has  embellished  Suyya’s  story,  the  course  adopted  was 
briefly  the  following. 

The  operations  commenced  in  Kramarajya  at  the  locality  called  Yaksadara, 
where  large  “  rocks  which  had  rolled  down  from  the  mountains  lining  both 
river-banks,”  obstructed  the  Vitasta. We  have  already,  when  describing  the 
Vitasta  Valley  route,  referred  to  Yaksadara,  the  present  Dyar'gul,  as  a  spur  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  river-bed  some  three  miles  below  the  commencement  of  the 
Baramula  gorge.  Its  rocky  foot  forms  the  first  rapid  of  the  river.  By  removing 
the  obstructing  rocks  the  level  of  the  river  was  lowered.  Then  a  stone  dam  was 
constructed  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  thus  blocked  up  completely 
for  seven  days.  During  this  time  “  the  river-bed  was  cleared  at  the  bottom  and 
stone  walls  constructed  to  protect  it  against  rocks  which  might  roll  down.” 5  6  The 
dam  was  then  removed  and  the  river  flowed  forth  with  increased  rapidity  through 
the  cleared  passage. 

I  must  leave  it  to  competent  engineering  opinion  to  decide  to  what  extent  and 
at  which  point  of  the  Baramula  gorge  the  operations  so  far  described  were  practi¬ 
cable  with  the  technical  means  of  that  age.  What  follows  in  Kalhana’s  account  is 
so  matter-of-fact  and  so  accurate  in  topographical  points,  that  a  presumption  is 
raised  as  to  the  previous  statements  also  resting,  partially  at  least,  on  historical 
facts. 

Wherever  inundation  breaches  were  known  to  occur  in  times  of  flood,  new 
beds  were  constructed  for  the  river.  One  of  these  changes  in  the  river-bed  affected 
the  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu,  and  this  is  specially  explained  to  us  in 
v.  97-100.  The  topographical  indications  here  given  by  Kalhana  are  so  detailed 
and  exact  that  they  enabled  me  to  trace  with  great  probability  what  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  main  course  of  the  Vitasta  before  Suyya’s  regulation. 

Change  in  eon-  70.  Kalhana  describes  to  us  successively  the  position  of  the  old  and  the  new 

fluence  of  Vitasta  confluence  relative  to  certain  temples  situated  at  the  village  of  Trigrami  and  other 
and  Sindh ti.  points  on  the  river-banks.  Most  of  these  structures  I  have  been  able  to  identify, 
and  a  close  examination  of  the  general  topographical  features  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  has  fully  borne  out  the  correctness  of  Kalhana’s  account.  The  main  results  of 
my  local  inquiries  as  detailed  in  Note  I,  v.  97-100,  and  embodied  in  the  special 
large  scale  Map  of  the  Confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu,  are  briefly  the 
following. 

While  the  new  confluence,  which  Kalhana  knew  in  his  own  time,  is  identical  with 
the  present  junction  opposite  Shad'pur,7  the  old  one  lay  about  two  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  it,  between  the  village  of  Trigam  and  the  PaBspor  plateau.  The 
latter  is  the  site  of  the  great  ruins  of  Parihdsa'pura  first  identified  by  me  and 
shown  on  the  map.  Trigam  marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  Trigrami ,  and  a  short 
distance  south  of  it  stands  the  temple  ruin  which  I  identify  with  the  shrine  of 
V isnu  Vainyasvdmin. 

Kalhana  mentions  this  temple  as  the  point  near  which  “  the  two  great  rivers,  the 

5  See  v.  87  sqq.  by  Sultan  Shahabu-d-din  (a.d.  1354-73)  who 

6  Compare  v.  92  sq.  founded  it,  as  Jonaraja,  409,  tells  us,  at  the 

7  Shad'pur  is  a  modern  contraction  for  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu. 

M '( h  dim (hi i np u r,  the  name  given  to  the  place 
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Sindhu  and  Vitasta,  formerly  met,  flowing  to  the  left  and  right  of  TrigramI  respec¬ 
tively.”  Standing  on  the  raised  ground  before  the  ruin  and  turning  towards 
Shacbpur,  we  have  on  our  left  a  swamp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  which 
runs  north-east  in  the  direction  of  Trigam.  In  this  swamp  and  a  shallow 
Nala  continuing  it  towards  Shad'pur,  we  can  yet  recognize  the  old  bed  of  the 
Sindhu. 

On  the  right  we  have  the  Badrihel  Nala  which  divides  the  alluvial  plateaus  of 
Trigam  and  Par?spor.  This  Nala  is  clearly  marked  as  ,an  old  river-bed  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  its  banks.  It  connects  the  great  swamp  to  the  east  known  as  Panz'ndr 
Nambal  with  the  extensive  marshes  stretching  west  and  north-west  of  Par^spor 
towards  the  Volur.  It  still  serves  regularly  as  an  outflow  for  the  Panz'nor  Nambal 
whenever  the  latter  is  flooded  from  the  Vitasta  at  times  of  high-water. 

The  old  course  of  the  rivers  here  briefly  indicated  explains  the  curious  position 
of  the  Nor  (map  ‘  Noroo  ’).  This  important  canal  leaves  .the  Vitasta  on  the  left  bank, 
just  opposite  to  the  present  junction  with  the  Sindhu,  and  practically  continues  the 
south-westerly  course  of  the  latter  for  some  distance.  Only  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  of  low  ground  divides  the  Nor  from  the  end  of  the  swamp  which  marks  the 

bed  of  the  Sindhu  at  the  point  of  its  old  junction  opposite  the  Vainyasvamin 

ruin. 

Similarly  the  position  chosen  by  King  Lalitaditya  for  his  capital  Parihasapura 
becomes  now  intelligible.  The  plateau  of  Par?spor,  which  preserves  its  name,  is  now 
far  removed  from  a  convenient  waterway  such  as  we  find  invariably  near  the 
other  old  Kasmlr  capitals.  Before  Suyya’s  regulation,  however,  the  Vitasta  flowed 
as  we  have  seen,  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  plateau  and  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
great  temples  erected  here  by  King  Lalitaditya. 

71.  I  have  shown  above  in  Note  I  (v.  97-100)  that  the  object  and  result  of  Results  of  Suyya 

this  change  of  the  confluence  can  still  be  traced.  By  forcing  the  Vitasta  to  pass  regulation, 

north  of  Trigam  instead  of  south  of  it,  the  reclamation  of  the  marshes  south  of  the 
Volur  lake  was  greatly  facilitated.  The  course  thus  given  to  the  river  carries  its 
waters  by  the  nearest  way  into  that  part  of  the  Volur  which  by  its  depth  and 
well-defined  boundaries  is  naturally  designed  as  a  great  reservoir  to  receive  the 
surplus  water  of  dangerous  floods.  The  reclamation  of  land  which  has  gone  on  for 
centuries  in  the  low  marshy  tracts  south  of  the  lake,8  could  never  have  been  under¬ 
taken  if  the  Vitasta  had  been  allowed  to  spread  itself  over  them  from  the  south,  the 
direction  marked  by  its  old  course. 

Tbe  change  in  the  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Sindhu  was  thus  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  scheme  of  regulation  and  drainage.  Kalhana  indicates  this 
by  referring  immediately  after  the  above  passage  to  stone  embankments  constructed 
along  the  Vitasta  for  seven  Yoj anas  (circ.  forty-two  miles),  and  the  damming-in  of 
the  Volur  lake.9  On  the  land  reclaimed  new  populous  villages  were  founded. 

From  the  circular  dykes  which  were  built  round  these  villages,  they  are  said  to 
have  received  the  popular  designation  of  kundala  (‘  ring’).  We  actually  still  find 
two  villages  on  the  low  ground  near  the  Volul*  showing  in  their  modern  names 
the  ending  kundal,  derived  from  Skr.  kundoda,  viz.  Ut^kund'l  (map  wrongly  ‘  Watr- 
koondl  ’)  and  Mar?kundal. 

Kalhana  adds  that  even  in  his  own  time,  i.e.  two  and  a  half  centuries  later, 

8  Compare  Drew,  Jummoo,  p.  1 06,  for  a  living  as  much  from  the  water  as  the  land 
description  of  these  tracts  and  the  amphibi-  around, 
ous  ways  of  the  inhabitants,  who  get  their  9  See  v.  103  sqq. 
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there  were  “  seen,  growing  on  the  hanks  of  the  former  river-beds,  old  trees  which 
bore  the  marks  of  the  boat  ropes  fastened  to  them.”  10  Similarly  the  observant 
Chronicler  noted  the  old  pales  securing  the  embankments  “  which  the  rivers  dis¬ 
play  when  low  in  the  autumn.”  11 

72.  Followin  g  the  course  of  the  Vitasta  below  its  present  confluence  with  the 
Sindhu,  we  soon  pass  the  village  of  Sambal,  where  the  route  from  S'rinagar  to  the 
north  of  the  Volur  lake  and  hence  to  the  Tragabal  Pass  crosses  the  river.  Here  at 
some  distance  from  the  left  bank  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jayapura,  the  capital 
founded  by  King  Jayapida  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century.12  It  is  marked 
by  the  village  of  And?rkoth,  situated  on  an  island  between  the  Sambal  marsh  and 
a  branch  of  the  canal  known  as  Nor. 

We  should  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  position  chosen  for  a  town 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  if  we  did  not  know  the  great  change 
effected  in  the  course  of  the  river  by  the  subsequent  regulation  of  the  Avantivarman. 
In  King  JayapTcla’s  time  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Vitasta  probably  followed 
the  line  of  the  Nor  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  island  of  And-rkoth  which  forms  a 
small  alluvial  plateau,  was  then  a  convenient  site.  This  is  no  longer  the  case  since 
the  river  flows  to  the  east  of  And?rkoth  and  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Close  to  Sambal  the  river  passes  the  foot  of  an  isolated  hill,  known  as 
AlrJ-tyung,  rising  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  Under  its  shelter  on  the 
north  is  the  small  lake  of  Mdnasbal  which  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Mdnasa- 
[. vara. v]  in  the  Nllamata  and  bv  Jonaraja.13  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  a  rock-basin,  is  deeper  than  the  other  lakes  of  the  Kasmir  plain.  It  is 
connected  with  the  river  by  a  short  channel  and  partially  fed  by  an  irrigation 
canal  carried  into  it  from  the  Sind  River.14  Its  ancient  name  is  derived  from 
the  sacred  lake  on  Kailasa,  famous  in  the  Puninas  and  Epics,  and  usually  located 
in  the  MansarOvar  of  the  Tibetan  highlands. 

A  short  distance  lower  down  the  villages  of  UtfvkundT  and  Mar?kundal,  already 
referred  to  above,  are  passed  on  the  left  bank.  There  are  various  indications 
which  make  it  probable  that  in  old  times  the  Volur  lake  reached  much  closer  to 
these  villages  than  it  does  at  present.  Kalhana’s  reference  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  villages  were  actually  reclaimed  from  the  lake,  and  Jonaraja  still  places 
them  on  the  very  shore  of  the  lake.15  In  the  same  way  S'rivara,  speaking  of  the 
villages  stretching  from  Samudrakota,16  the  present  Sudtrkoth,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Dvarika,  near  Ancbrkoth,  seems  to  place  them  along  the  shore  of  the  Volur. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  below 
the  ‘  Kundala  ’  villages  projects  like  a  peninsula  into  the  lake.  It  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  creation  of  this  strip  of  land  some  seven  miles  long,  is  due  to 


10  See  v.  101. 

11  It  is  still  the  common  belief  in  Kasmir 
that  “no  embankment  on  the  river-side  is 
sound  unless  it  has  a  foundation  of  piles”; 
Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  211.  Considering  the 
peaty  nature  of  the  soil  along  the  lower  course 
of  the  river,  this  belief  may  be  justified  by 
old  experience. 

12  For  the  identification  of  this  site,  see 
note  v.  306. 

13  As  Jonaraja,  804  sq.,  makes  the  ancient 
name  quite  certain,  the  latter  could  have 


safely  been  shown  on  the  map.  In  some 
passages  of  the  Nllamata  and  Mahatmyas  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  this  lake,  or  the 
Uttaramanasa  on  Mount  Haramukh  is  in¬ 
tended  ;  see,  however,  Nllamata,  1338,  where 
the  Manasa  lake  is  mentioned  after  the  Vitas- 
tasindhusamgama. 

14  The  construction  of  this  canal  is  ascribed 
by  Jonaraja,  864  sq.,  to  Zainu-l-'abidin. 

15  See  v.  120,  and  Jovar.  1230  (Bo.  ed.). 

lfi  See  S'riv.  i.  400  sq. 
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the  continual  deposits  of  silt.  The  silting-up  process  is  still  going  on  in  this  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  Volur  where  streams  enter  it,  and  is  likely  to  reduce  the 
expanse  of  the  lake  still  further  in  the  future.17 

A  striking  proof  for  the  gradual  change  thus  effected  is  afforded  by  the  position 
of  the  artificial  island  known  now  as  Zainaldnk.  It  received  its  name  (Skr. 
Jainalankd)  from  King  Zainu-l-‘abidm  who  constructed  it.  According  to  Jonaraja’s 
description  it  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  Volur,  where  the  water  was  deep.18 
It  is  now  situated  in  a  shallow  marsh  close  to  the  present  embouchure  of  the 
river. 

73.  The  great  lake,  with  the  southern  shores  of  which  we  have  already 
become  acquainted,  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  hydrographic  system  of 
Kasmir.  It  acts  as  a  huge  flood  reservoir  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  drainage  of 
Kasmir  and  gives  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Valley  its  peculiar  character.  Its 
dimensions  vary  at  different  periods  owing  to  the  low  shores  to  the  south  being 
liable  to  inundation.  In  normal  years  the  length  of  the  lake  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  twelve  and  its  width  at  six  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  seventy-eight  square 
miles.  In  years  of  flood  the  lake  extends  to  about  thirteen  miles  in  length  and 
eight  miles  in  width.19  Its  depth  is  nowhere  more  than  about  fifteen  feet  and  is 
continually  lessening  in  those  parts  where  the  streams  debouch  into  it.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  slight  depth,  navigation  on  the  lake  often  becomes  dangerous  when 
violent  storms  sweep  over  it  from  the  mountains  in  the  north. 

The  boundaries  of  the  lake  are  ill-defined  in  the  south  and  partly  in  the  east ; 
the  marshes  and  peaty  meadows  merge  almost  imperceptibly  into  its  area.  On 
the  north  the  shores  slope  up  towards  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  from  which 
some  rocky  spurs  run  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  fertile  tract  at  the  foot 
of  these  mountains  forms  the  old  Ivhuyasrama,  the  modern  Pargana  of  Khuythom. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  lake  is  Mahapadmasakas,  derived  from  the  Naga 
Mahapadma,  who  is  located  in  the  lake  as  its  tutelary  deity.  This  designation  is 
by  far  the  most  common  in  the  Chronicles,  the  Nilamata  and  other  old  texts.29 
It  is  also  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  description  of  Kasmir  given  by  the  T'ang 
Annals. 

The  name  TJllola  from  which  the  present  Volur  ( vulgo  ‘  Woolar’)  seems  to  he 
derived,  is  found  only  in  one  passage  of  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle  and  in  a  single  modern 
Mahatmya.21  Skr.  Ullola  can  be  interpreted  as  ‘  turbulent  ’  or  [‘  the  lake  ’]  with 
high-going  waves,22  and  those  who  have  experienced  the  sensation  of  crossing  the 
lake  with  a  strong  wind,  will  readily  allow  the  appropriateness  of  this  designation. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  altogether  the  suspicion  that  the  name  which  seems 
wholly  unknown  to  the  older  texts,  may  be  only  a  clever  adaptation  of  the  Ivasmlrl 
Volur  or  its  earlier  representative.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  in  modern 
Mahatmyas  we  meet  with  Ullola  also  as  a  name  for  the  Vular  Pargana,  the 
genuine  ancient  designation  of  which  is  Holaclii.23  Jonaraja  in  his  commentary 
on  S'rikanthacarita,  iii.  9,  uses  Ullola  as  a  paraphrase  for  Mahapadma. 


17  Compare  Drew,  p.  166,  and  Lawrence, 
Valley ,  p.  20.  The  latter  author  is  probably 
reproducing  a  popular  tradition  when 
mentioning  that  in  King  Zainu-l-'abidin’s 
time,  the  waters  of  the  Volur  stretched  south 
to  Asam  and  Sambal. 

18  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1227  sqq. 


19  See  Lawrence,  p.  20. 

20  For  detailed  references,  see  note  iv.  b03. 

21  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1227-60;  Uhydue- 
svaramah.  30,  33. 

22  See  Buhler,  Report,  p.  9. 

23  See  Vitastumdh.  v.  48 ;  Haridruyane*«- 
mdh. 
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74.  From  an  early  date  various  legends  seem  to  have  clustered  around  this, 
the  greatest  of  Kasmir  lakes.  The  Nilamata  relates  at  length  how  the  lake  became 
the  habitation  of  the  Mahapadma  Naga.24  Originally  it  was  occupied  by  the  wicked 
Naga  Sadahgula  who  used  to  carry  off  the  women  of  the  country.  Nila,  the  lord  of 
Kasmir  Niigas,  banished  Sadahgula  to  the  land  of  the  Darvas.  The  site  left  dry 
on  his  departure  was  occupied  by  a  town  called  Candrapurn  under  King  Visvagasva. 
rfhe  Muni  Durvasas  not  receiving  hospitable  reception  in  this  town,  cursed  it  and 
foretold  its  destruction  by  water. 

When  subsequently  the  Naga  Mahapadma  sought  a  refuge  in  Kasmir  and  asked 
Nila  for  the  allotment  of  a  suitable  habitation,  he  was  granted  permission  to  occupy 
Candrapura.  The  Mahapadma  Naga  thereupon  approached  King  Visvagasva  in 
the  disguise  of  an  old  Brahman  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  town  with 
his  family.  When  his  prayer  was  agreed  to,  he  showed  himself  in  his  true  form 
and  announced  to  the  king  the  approaching  submersion  of  his  city.  At  the  Naga’s 
direction  the  king  with  his  people  emigrated  and  founded  two  Yojanas  further  west 
the  new  town  of  Visvagusvcipura.  The  Naga  then  converted  the  city  into  a  lake, 
henceforth  his  and  his  family’s  dwelling-place.  A  recollection  of  this  legend  still 
lives  in  popular  tradition,  and  the  ruins  of  the  doomed  city  are  supposed  to  be 
sighted  occasionally  in  the  water. 

Another  legend  has  found  a  lengthy  record  in  Kalhana’s  narrative  of  King 
Javapida’s  reign,  iv.  592  sqq.  The  Naga  Mahapadma  being  threatened  with 
desiccation  by  a  Dravidian  sorcerer,  appeared  to  the  king  in  his  dream  and  asked 
for  protection.  As  a  reward  he  promised  to  show  a  gold  mine  to  the  king. 
Jayaplda  agreed  to  the  Naga’s  prayer.  Curiosity,  however,  induced  him  to  let  the 
Dravidian  first  try  his  magic  on  the  lake.  When  the  waters  had  been  dried  up  so 
far  that  the  Naga  and  his  dependents  were  seen  as  hmnan-faced  snakes  wriggling 
in  the  mud,  the  king  interfered  and  caused  the  lake  to  be  restored.  The  Naga, 
however,  resented  the  insult  and  showed  to  the  king  only  a  rich  copper  ore 
instead  of  the  gold  mine. 

With  reference  to  a  Puranic  legend  the  Mahapadma  is  sometimes  identified 
with  the  Naga  Kaliya  who  was  vanquished  by  Krsna.  As  the  foot  of  the  god 
when  touching  the  Naga’s  head  had  made  lotuses  ( padrna )  appear  on  it,  Mahapadma 
is  treated  by  Kasnnrian  poets  as  another  form  of  Kaliya.25 

75.  Of  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Volur  lake  besides  the  Vitasta  the 
stream  of  the  Bandipor  Ntila  is  the  most  considerable.  It  drains  the  range 
between  Mount  Haramukh  and  the  Tragflbal  Pass  and  forms  a  small  delta  of  its 
own  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  is  Madhumati.26  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Rajatarangini  in  connection  with  the  route  leading  to  the  Dard 
territory,  but  must  be  distinguished  from  another,  smaller  Madhumati  which  flows 
into  the  Kisanganga  near  the  S'aradatlrtha. 

The  out-flow  of  the  waters  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake  about  two 
miles  above  the  town  of  Sopur.  The  latter  is  the  ancient  Suyyapura,  founded  by 
Suyya  and  commemorating  his  name.27  If  we  may  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
town  and  the  words  used  by  Kalhana  in  another  passage,28  it  appears  probable 


24  See  Nilamata,  976-1008,  and  Buhler, 
Report,  p.  10. 

25  Compare  S'rikant/iac.  iii.  9;  Jonar.  933, 
and  note  on  Rajat.  v.  114. 


26  See  vii.  1179,  and  note  vii.  1179;  also 
viii.  2883  ;  Nilamata,  1259  sqq.,  1398,  etc. 

27  See  note  v.  118. 

38  Compare  v.  104. 
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that  the  operations  of  Avantivarman’s  great  engineer  extended  also  to  the  river¬ 
bed  on  this  side  of  the  lake. 

About  four  miles  below  Sdpur  the  Vitasta  which  now  flows  in  a  winding  but 
well-defined  bed,  receives  its  last  considerable  tributary  within  Kasmir.  It  is  the 
Pohur  which  before  its  junction  has  collected  the  various  streams  draining  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  Valley.  This  portion  of  the  country  figures  hut  little  in 
Kalhana’s  narrative ;  hence  we  find  in  the  Rajatarangini  no  reference  to  the  Pohur 
or  any  of  its  affluents.  The  old  name  of  the  river  is  uncertain.  Jonaraja  in  a 
passage  which  is  found  only  in  the  Bombay  edition,  calls  this  river  Pahara  ;  the 
Mahatmyas  vary  between  Prahara  and  PrahdraP  Of  the  side-streams  the  Mav"r 
flowing  through  the  Mach'pur  Pargana  (map  ‘  Maur  ’)  is  named  in  the  Nilamata  as 
Maliuri .30  The  name  of  the  Hamal  stream  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Pargana 
through  which  its  course  lies,  the  ancient  S'amdldP 

About  eighteen  miles  from  the  point  where  the  Vitasta  leaves  the  Volur,  it 
reaches  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  of  Baramula.  Through  this  defile  we  have 
already  before  followed  the  river’s  course.  At  Baramula  navigation  ceases.  After 
passing  with  a  violent  current  the  ravine  immediately  below  the  town,  the  river, 
so  placid  within  the  Valley,  soon  turns  into  a  large  torrent  rushing  down  in  falls 
and  rapids. 


SECTION  VII. — SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

76.  Our  survey  of  Kasmir  rivers  has  taken  us  along  that  great  flat  of  river 
alluvium  which  forms  the  lowest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  Valley.  We  must 
now  turn  to  the  higher  ground  of  the  vale  which  consists  of  the  peculiar  plateaus 
already  alluded  to. 

The  genuine  Kasmiri  term  for  these  plateaus  is  udar,  found  in  its  Sanskrit 
form  as  uddara  in  the  Chronicles.  Another  modern  designation  of  Persian  origin,  now 
often  used,  is  karewa.  The  word  uddara  is  twice  found  as  an  ending  of  local 
names  in  the  Rajatarangini,1  while  the  later  Chronicles  use  it  frequently  in  desig¬ 
nations  of  well-known  plateaus.2  An  earlier  Sanskrit  term  is  rftda,  originally  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  barren  waste  ground.’  Kalhana  employs  it  when  speaking  of  the  well-known 
DanPdar  Udar.3 

The  Udars  of  the  Kasmir  Valley  are  usually  considered  by  geologists  to  he  due 
to  lacustrine  deposits.  They  appear  either  isolated  by  lower  ground  around  them, 
or  connected  by  very  gentle  slopes  with  spurs  descending  from  the  mountains. 
Often  the  tops  of  these  plateaus  seem  almost  perfectly  fiat,  forming  table-lands  of 
varying  dimensions.  They  rise  generally  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ravines  and  valleys  which  intersect  them,  and  through  which  the  streams  from  tin; 
mountains  and  their  own  drainage  find  their  way  to  the  Vitasta.  Most  of  the 
Udars  are  found  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Valley,  stretching  from  S'upiyan 
to  Baramula.  But  they  also  occur  across  the  river  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 

29  See  Jonar.  { Bo.  ed.),  1150,  1152;  Vitas-  30  Nilamata ,  1822  sqq. 
tdmdh.  xxvii.  2  ;  Svayambhumdh.  31  See  note  vii.  139. 

1  See  Locanod.ddra  and  Dkydnodddra,  note  rodddra,  the  Dfuir'clar  Udar,  S'rir.  iv.  <>18; 

viii.  1427.  Laulapurodddra,  Fourth  Chron.  173,  etc. 

2  Seo  Guxikddddra ,  the  Udar  of  Gus,  near  3  Sec  note  i.  loti. 

Ilamuh,  >S "no.  iv.-  163,  592,  596;  Ddmuda- 
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tlie  Valley,  and  at  both  extremities  of  the  river-flat  in  the  south-east  and  north¬ 
west. 

Owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  and  the  difficulty  of  irrigation,  the  Udars 
show  a  marked  difference  in  point  of  fertility  from  other  parts  of  the  Valley.  Those 
which  slope  down  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  have  been  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  the  help  of  water-courses  conducted  over  them  from  the  higher  ground 
behind.  Most  of  these  irrigation  channels  are,  no  doubt,  of  ancient  late,  and  some 
are  specially  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles.  To  other  Udars,  particularly  those  which 
are  entirely  isolated,  water  could  not  be  brought.  These  are  eith.  r  entire  wastes 
covered  with  low  jungle  or  if  cultivated,  yield  only  precarious  crops  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  rain -fall. 

Some  of  the  Udars,  owing  to  their  position  near  the  Vitasta  or  for  other 
reasons,  are  sites  of  importance  in  the  ancient  topography  of  Kasmir.  Such  are  the 
plateaus  of  Martanda,  Cakradhara,  Padmapura,  Parihasapura.  Another,  the  ‘Udar 
of  Damodara,’  plays  an  interesting  part  in  the  legendary  lore  of  the  country. 

77.  Climatic  conditions  are  so  closely  connected  with  a  country’s  topography 
that  the  few  old  notices  and  references  we  have  regarding  those  of  Kasmir  may  fitly 
find  mention  here. 

The  only  distinct  account  of  the  Kasmir  climate  is  given  byAlberunl.4  He  clearly 
indicates  the  reason  why  Kasmir  is  exempt  from  the  heavy  monsoon  rains  of  India 
proper.  When  the  heavy  clouds,  he  explains,  reach  the  mountains  which  enclose 
Kasmir  on  the  south,  “  the  mountain  sides  strike  against  them,  and  the  clouds  are 
pressed  like  olives  or  grapes.”  In  consequence  “  the  rain  pours  down,  and  the  rains 
never  pass  beyond  the  mountains.  Therefore  Kashmir  has  no  varsakdla,  but  con¬ 
tinual  snow-fall  during  two  and  a  half  months,  beginning  with  Magha,  and  shoidly 
after  the  middle  of  Caitra  continual  rain  sets  in  for  a  few  days,  melting  the  snow 
and  cleansing  the  earth.  This  rule  has  seldom  an  exception ;  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  extraordinary  meteorological  occurrences  is  peculiar  to  every  province  in 
India.” 

That  this  description  is  on  the  whole  as  accurate  as  Alberuni’s  other  data 
regarding  Kasmir,  will  be  easily  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  detailed  statements 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Eliot.5 

What  chiefly  characterizes  the  climate  of  Kasmir  as  against  that  of  the  Indian 
plains,  is  the  absence  of  a  rainy  season  and  the  equally  marked  absence  of  excessive 
heat.  The  moderate  temperature  of  the  Kasmir  summer  is  ensured  by  the  high 
elevation  of  the  Valley,  and  has  at  all  times  been  duly  appreciated  by  its  inhabitants 
as  well  as  its  visitors.  Kalhana  proudly  claims  this  exemption  from  the  torments 
of  a  fierce  sun  as  one  of  the  favours  accorded  to  his  country  by  the  gods.6  His 
enthusiastic  description  of  a  Kasmir  summer  passed  “  in  the  regions  above  the 
forests  ”  shows  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  charms  of  that  season  in  the  alpine 
parts  of  the  country.7  More  than  once  he  refers  to  the  sufferings  which  the  heat  of 
an  Indian  summer  outside  the  Valley  inflicts  on  Kasmlrian  exiles.  Even  in  the  hill- 
regions  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Plr  Pantsal  the  hot  season  with  its 
accompanying  fevers  has  often  proved  disastrous  to  the  Kasmlrian  troops  employed 
there.8 


4  See  Lidia,  i.  p.  211. 

6  See  Lawrence,  p.  24  sqq. 
6  See  i.  41. 

‘  ii.  138. 


8  Compare  vii.  970;  viii.  1634,1830,1836, 
186,5;  regarding  the  fever-season  of  Rajapurl 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  note  viii.  1873. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  find  also  the  rigours  of  a  Kasmlr  winter  duly  illustrated 
by  the  Chronicler’s  narrative.  We  may  refer  to  the  description  of  the  heavy  and 
continued  snow-fall  which  followed  Sussala’s  murder  in  Phalguna,  of  1128  A.D.,  the 
freezing  of  the  Vitastii  in  the  winter  of  1087-8  a.d.,  etc.9  A  graphic  account  of 
the  pretender  Bhoja’s  flight  to  the  Upper  Ivisanganga  Valley  shows  us  in  full  detail 
the  difficulties  which  attend  a  winter-march  over  the  snow-covered  mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  Valley.10  Nor  do  we  fail  to  he  reminded  otherwise  of  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  climate  which  are  implied  by  the  varying  altitudes  of  Kasmlr  localities.11 

Exceptionally  early  snow-fall  in  the  autumn  such  as  saved  the  garrison  of  the 
frontier  fort  on  the  Dugdhaghata  Pass,  has  always  been  known  and  dreaded  even 
low  down  in  the  Valley.  The  danger  it  represents  for  the  rice-crops  is  illustrated 
by  Kalhana’s  account  of  the  famines  resulting  from  such  premature  snow-falls.12 

In  this  as  in  other  respects  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  any  material  change  of 
the  climatic  conditions  during  historical  times.  Kalhana,  it  is  true,  in  describing 
the  reign  of  Abhimanyu  I.,  speaks  of  deep  snow  as  “  falling  each  year  to  cause 
distress  to  the  Bauddhas  ”  and  obliging  the  king  to  pass  six  months  of  the  cold 
season  in  Darvabhisara.  But  the  whole  story  there  related  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
rechauffe  of  the  ancient  legend  told  in  the  Nilamata  of  the  annual  migrations 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  Pisacas.  It  therefore  can  claim  no  historical  value 
whatever.13 

78.  Cultivation  such  as  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in  Kasmlr  since  the 
earliest  historical  period,  must  necessarily  leave  its  traces  in  the  topography  of  a 
country,  and  may  hence  claim  a  passing  notice. 

Ptice  has  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  always  been  the  largest  and  most  important 
produce  of  the  Valley.  Its  character  as  the  main  cereal  is  sufficiently  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  referred  to  in  the  Chronicles  by  the  simple  term  of 
dhdnya,  ‘  grain.’ 14  The  conditions  of  its  cultivation  presuppose  an  extensive  system 
of  irrigation.  For  this  the  Kasmlr  Valley  with  its  abundance  of  streams  and 
springs  is  admirably  adapted  by  nature.  The  elaborate  arrangements  which  exist  at 
present  for  taking  water  from  the  streams  large  and  small  and  distributing  it  over 
all  the  ground  capable  of  irrigation,  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
valuable  and  exhaustive  account  of  Kasmlr  agriculture.15  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  come  down,  with  little  if  any  change,  from  a  very  early  period. 

Many  of  the  larger  irrigation  channels  which  intersect  the  fertile  alluvial  flats 
or  skirt  the  terraced  slopes  of  the  Udars  and  mountain  sides,  are  shown  on  the  map ; 
see  e.g.  the  tracts  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Lidar,  Vesau,  Sind,  and  other  rivers. 
In  old  times  when  the  population  was  larger  than  now,  much  land  which  is  at 
present  allowed  to  lie  waste  on  the  hill-sides,  on  the  Udars,  and  in  the  low-lying 
tracts  by  the  marshes,  must  have  been  under  cultivation.16 

I  have  often  come  across  traces  of  old  irrigation-cuts  long  ago  abandoned  which 
brought  down  the  water  of  the  melting  snows  from  alpine  plateaus  high  above  the 
forest  zone.  Their  distance  from  any  lands  capable  of  rice-cultivation  is  so  great, 


9  viii.  1376  sqq. ;  1434  sqq. ;  vii.  592. 

10  See  viii.  2710  sqq.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  as  much  as  forty  to  sixty  feet  of 
snow  falls  in  a  severe  winter  on  the  higher 
ranges  around  Kasmlr  ;  see  also  viii.  411. 

11  Compare  vii.  916  ;  viii.  2511  ;  ii.  138. 

12  ii.  18  sqq. ;  viii.  2449. 

13  See  i.  180,  and  note  i.  184. 


14  “  The  Kashmiris,  so  far,  have  considered 
no  crop  worthy  of  attention  save  rice ;  ” 
Lawrence,  Valley,  p.  319. 

15  See  Valley,  pp.  323  sq. 

16  Compare  Valley ,  pp.  239  and  356,  as  to 
the  extensive  areas  which  were  once  culti¬ 
vated,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  again  in  future. 
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Irrigation  canals. 


Saffron-cultivation. 


and  the  trouble  of  their  construction  must  have  been  so  considerable  that 
only  a  far  greater  demand  for  irrigation  than  the  present  one  can  account  for  their 
existence. 

In  the  earliest  traditions  recorded  by  Kalhana  the  construction  of  irrigation 
canals  plays  already  a  significant  part.  The  Suvarnamanikulya  which  is  ascribed  to 
King  Suvarna  and  which  still  brings  water  to  a  great  part  of  the  Ad?vin  district, 
has  already  been  noticed.17  The  reference  to  the  aqueduct  by  which  King  Damodara 
is  supposed  to  have  attempted  to  bring  water  to  the  great  Udar  named  after  him, 
though  legendary  in  the  main,  is  also  characteristic, 1?I  Lalitaditya  is  credited  with 
having  supplied  villages  near  Cakradhara  :  TsakMar  with  the  means  of  irrigation 
by  the  construction  of  a  series  of  water-wheels  (araghatta)  which  raised  the  water 
of  the  Vitasta.19 

To  Suyya,  however,  Avantivarman’s  engineer,  is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  on 
an  extensive  scale  secured  river-water  for  village-lands.  From  Kalhana’s  detailed 
description  it  is  evident  that  Suyya’s  regulation  of  the  Vitasta  was  accompanied  by 
systematic  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  irrigation-channels.  For  these  the 
water  of  various  hill-streams  was  utilized  as  well  as  that  of  the  main  river.  The 
size  and  distribution  of  the  water-course  for  each  village  was  fixed  on  a  permanent 
basis.  He  is  thus  said  to  have  “  embellished  all  regions  with  an  abundance  of 
irrigated  fields  which  were  distinguished  for  excellent  produce.”  The  increase  in 
produce  consequent  on  these  measures  and  the  reclamation  of  new  land  from  the 
river  and  marshes,  is  said  to  have  lowered  the  average  price  of  a  Khari  of  rice  from 
two  hundred. to  thirty-six  Dinnaras.20 

The  importance  of  irrigation  from  a  revenue  point  of  view  must  have  always 
been  recognized  by  the  rulers  of  the  country.  Hence  even  in  later  times  we  find 
every  respite  from  internal  troubles  marked  by  repairs  of  ancient  canals  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  ones.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Zainu-l-'abidm  which  in 
many  respects  revived  the  tradition  of  the  earlier  Hindu  rule,  seems  in  particular 
to  have  been  productive  of  important  irrigation  works.  Jonaraja’s  and  S'rivara’s 
Chronicles  give  a  considerable  list  of  canals  constructed  under  this  king.21  Among 
these  the  canal  which  distributed  the  water  of  the  Pohur  Kiver  over  the  ZaiiPgTr 
Pargana,  and  the  one  by  which  the  water  of  the  Lidar  was  conducted  to  the  arid 
plateau  of  Martanda,  deserve  special  mention.  In  the  latter  locality  some  work 
of  this  kind  must  have  existed  already  at  a  far  earlier  period.  Or  else  we 
could  scarcely  understand  how  it  could  have  been  chosen  as  the  site  for 
Lalitaditya’s  magnificent  temple  and  the  flourishing  township  which  once  sur¬ 
rounded  it.22 

Of  the  other  products  of  the  Valley  only  two  may  be  mentioned  here,  since 
they  have  from  old  times  received  special  attention  in  all  descriptions  of  the  country. 
Kalhana  already,  in  his  introduction,  designates  saffron  and  grapes  among  “  the 
things  that  even  in  heaven  are  difficult  to  find  but  are  common  there.”  23  Saffron 
( kunkuma )  has  to  the  present  day  remained  a  famous  product  of  Kasmir.  Its 
cultivation  has  apparently  from  an  early  time  specially  flourished  about  Padmapura, 


17  See  above,  §  64. 

18  See  note  i.  156  sq. 

111  See  note  iv.  191 . 

20  See  v.  109-112  and  note. 

21  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  cd.)  1141-55,  1257  sqq. ; 
ti'rir.  i.  414  sqq. 


For  repairs  of  old  canals,  see  Rajat.  viii. 
2080. 

22  See  iv.  192. 

28  i.  42. 
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the  present  Pampar,  where  the  Udar  lands  are  still  chiefly  utilized  for  it.  The 
Fourth  Chronicle  describes  at  length  the  plant  and  its  treatment.  Abu-1-Fazl 
mentions  it  also  in  the  same  locality  and  devotes  to  it  a  long  notice.24 

The  grapes  of  Kasmir  which  Kalhana  mentions  repeatedly,25  have  not  retained 
their  area  of  cultivation  with  equal  persistence.  They  must  have  enjoyed  reputa¬ 
tion  outside  Kasmir,  because  the  name  Kasmlr  a  is  given  by  Sanskrit  Kosas  as  the 
designation  of  a  special  variety  of  grapes.20  They  were  once  plentiful  at  Martanda, 
where  both  Kalhana  and  Fourth  Chronicle  mention  them,  and  at  many  other 
localities.27  In  Akbar’s  time  grapes  were  abundant  in  Kasmir  and  very  cheap. 
But  Abu-1-Fazl  notes  that  the  finer  qualities  were  rare.28  Since  then  viticulture 
among  the  people  generally  has  greatly  declined.  Though  vines  of  remarkable 
size  and  age  can  still  be  found  in  many  places  they  are  mostly  wild.  The  produce 
of  grapes  is  now  restricted  to  a  few  old  gardens  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sind  Valley, 
and  to  the  new  vineyards  established  on  the  Dal  shores  by  the  late  Maharaja  for 
the  cultivation  of  French  vines.29 


SECTION  VIII. — ETHNOGRAPHY. 

79.  It  will  be  useful  to  refer  here  briefly  to  the  data  we  possess  regarding 
the  old  ethnography  of  Kasmir  and  the  adjacent  hill-regions. 

As  far  as  Kasmir  itself  is  concerned  our  information  does  not  allow  us  to 
connect  any  particular  localities  with  ethnic  divisions.  Judging  from  Kalhana’s 
Chronicle  and  what  other  sources  of  information  are  available  to  us,  the  population 
of  Kasmir  has  shown  already  in  old  times  the  same  homogeneity  that  it  does  at 
present.  The  physical  and  ethnic  characteristics  which  so  sharply  mark  off  the 
Kasmiri  from  all  surrounding  races,  have  always  struck  observant  visitors  to  the 
Valley  and  have  hence  often  been  described.1  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  brief  sketch 
reproduced  above  is  the  earliest  in  date  and  still  applies  closely  to  the  modern 
inhabitants. 

That  the  Kasmiris  form  a  branch  of  the  race  which  brought  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-Aryan  type  into  India,  is  a  fact  established  by  the  evidence  of  their 
language  and  physical  appearance.  But  when  their  settlement  in  the  country 
took  place,  and  from  which  direction  they  immigrated,  are  questions  beyond  the 
present  range  of  historical  research.  The  purity  of  race  which  has  often  been  noted 
as  distinguishing  the  great  mass  of  the  Kasmir  population,  may  be  admitted  with  a 
qualification.  It  is  probably  due  not  only  to  the  country’s  natural  isolation,  but 
also  to  a  curious  faculty  for  absorbing  foreign  elements.  Colonies  of  Mughals. 
Pathans,  Panjabis  and  Paharis  settled  within  comparatively  recent  times  in  the 
Valley,  are  being  amalgamated  with  remarkable  rapidity  through  intermarriage  and 
other  means. 

24  See  Fourth  Cliron.  926  sqq. ;  Am-iAkb,,  27  Fourth  Chron.  851,  928. 
i.  pp.  357  sq.  28  Aln-i  Akb.,  i.  p.  349  ;  also  i.  p.  65. 

2j  i.  42;  iv.  192;  vii.  498.  29  For  a  detailed  account  of  Kasmir  vine- 

Jli  See  P.  W.,  s.v.  yards,  see  Lawrence,  Valley ,  pp.  351  sq. 


1  For  a  general  account  of  the  Kasnhr  more  exact  details  regarding  the  various 
population  Drew’s  remarks,  Jummoo,  pp.  174  classes,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
sqq.,  may  still  be  recommended.  Fuller  and  work.  pp.  302  sqq. 
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The  complete  absorption  of  these  settlements  which  is  going  on  under  our  own 
eyes  as  it  were,  furnishes  a  likely  analogy  for  the  ethnic  history  of  earlier  times. 
We  have  reason  to  assume  that  Kasmir  has  also  in  Hindu  times  been  often  under 
foreign  rule.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  reign  of  foreign  dynasties  has  not 
been  accompanied  also  by  settlements  of  immigrants  of  the  same  nationality.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  these  foreign  colonies  were  ever  extensive.  In  any  case 
we  find  no  trace  of  their  having  retained  a  distinct  and  independent  existence. 

Various  tribal  sections  of  the  population  are  mentioned  in  Kalhana’s  narra¬ 
tive,  but  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  to  what  extent  they  were  based  on  race  or 
caste  distinctions.  The  names  of  the  Lavanyas  and  Tan  trim  survive  in  ‘  Krams  ’ 
or  tribal  names  still  borne  by  sections  of  the  Muhammadan  rural  population  (Lun1 
and  Tantr1).2  But  whatever  distinctions  of  race  or  caste  may  have  originally  been 
indicated  by  these  ‘  Krams,’  they  have  long  ago  disappeared.  It  is  equally  certain 
from  an  examination  of  the  Chronicle  that  these  sections  were  never  confined  to 
particular  territorial  divisions,  but  spread  over  the  whole  Valley. 

The  humblest  of  these  is  probably  the  one  which  has  least  changed  its 
character  during  the  course  of  centuries.  The  modern  Dumbs,  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Dombas ,3  are  still  the  low-caste -watchmen  and  village-menials  as  which 
they  figure  in  Kalhana’s  narrative.  They,  like  the  still  more  despised  Vatals  or 
scavengers,  cannot  intermarry  with  other  Kasmlrls.  They  have  thus  retained  in 
their  appearance  a  distinctive  type  of  their  Own  which  points  to  relationship  with 
the  gipsy  tribes  of  India  and  Europe. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  regards  the  Ki-lo-to  whom 
Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  as  a  low-born  race  settled  in  Kasmir  from  early  times  and 
opposed  to  the  Bauddhas.4  Their  name,  usually  transcribed  Kri  ya,  cannot  be 
traced  in  indigenous  records.  There  is  nothing  to  support  their  identification  with 
the  Kiras  as  suggested  by  General  Cunningham.5  The  latter  seem  to  have  been  a 
tribe  settled  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Kasmir.6 

80.  The  ethnography  of  the  territories  immediately  adjoining  Kasmir  can  be 
traced  quite  clearly  from  the  notices  of  the  Rajataranginl.  In  the  south  and  west 
the  adjacent  hill-regions  were  occupied  by  Khasas.  Their  settlements  extended,  as 
shown  by  numerous  passages  of  the  Chronicle,  in  a  wide  semicircle  from  KasTvar 
in  the  south-east  to  the  Vitasta  Valley  in  the  west.7  The  hill-stateg  of  Rajapurl 
and  Lohara  were  held  by  Khasa  families  ;  the  dynasty  of  the  latter  territory 
succeeded  to  the  rule  of  Kasmir  in  the  eleventh  century.  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  the  Khasas  are  identical  with  the  present  Khaliha  tribe  to  which  most  of  the 
petty  chiefs  in  the  Vitasta  Valley  below  Kasmir,  and  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
belong.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Khakhas  have  until  very  recent  times 
worthily  maintained  the  reputation  which  their  forefathers  enjoyed  as  marauders 
and  turbulent  hillmen. 

North  of  the  Vitasta  Valley  and  as  far  as  the  Kisanganga  we  now  find  the 
Bombas  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Khakhas  to  whom  they  are  closely  related.  It  is 


2  Compare  notes  v.  248;  vii.  1171. 

3  See  note  iv.  475 ;  also  v.  353  sqq. ; 

vi.  84,  182;  vii.  964,  1133;  viii.  94. 

These  passages  show  that  the  Dombas  also 

earned  their  bread  as  hunters,  fishermen, 

buffoons,  quacks,  etc.,  and  their  daughters 
as  singers  and  dancers.  Their  occupations 
thus  closely  resembled  those  of  the  gipsies 


whose  name,  Horn ,  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  Skr.  domba ;  see  P.  W.,  s.v. 

4  See  Si-yu-ki,  transl.  Beal.,  i.  pp.  150, 
156  sqq. 

5  See  Anc.  Geoqr.,  p.  93. 

6  Compare  note  viii.  2767. 

7  See  note  i.  317. 
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probable  that  the  Karnav  district  was  held  by  them  already  in  old  times. 

Kalhana  seems  to  comprise  them,  viii.  3088,  under  the  designation  of  Khasa. 

The  upper  Kisanganga  Valley  above  S'ardi  was  in  old  days  already,  as  at  Darads. 
present,  inhabited  by  Dards  (Skr.  Bar  ad,  Darada )  who  are  often  referred  to  by 
Kalhana  as  the  neighbours  of  Kasmir  on  the  north.8  Their  seats  extended  then,  too, 
probably  much  further  to  the  north-west,  where  they  are  now  found  in  Citral,  Yasin, 

Gilgit  and  the  intervening  regions  towards  Kasmir.  Megasthenes  already  knew 
them  in  the  Upper  Indus  regions.  Kalhana  relating  events  of  his  own  time  speaks 
of  Mlecchas  further  to  the  north.  These  might  have  been  Muhammadanized  Dards 
on  the  Indus,  and  beyond.9 

The  regions  immediately  to  the  north-east  and  east  of  Kasmir  were  held  by  Bhauttas. 
the  Bhauttas.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  represent  the  people  of  Tibetan 
descent,  the  modern  But“-  of  Dras,  Ladakh  and  the  neighbouring  mouutain 
districts. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POLITICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

SECTION  I. — FRONTIERS  OF  ANCIENT  KAS'MlR. 

81.  Our  account  of  the  political  topography  of  ancient  Kasmir  may  conve¬ 
niently  open  with  a  survey  of  its  frontiers.  These  agree  so  closely  with  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  Valley  that  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  trace  them  when 
dealing  with  the  mountain-ranges  enclosing  the  latter.  It  will,  however,  be  useful 
to  supplement  our  information  regarding  these  frontiers  bv  a  brief  notice  of  the 
territories  which  lay  beyond  them  and  formed  the  neighbours  of  the  Kasmir 
kingdom  in  Hindu  times. 

Beginning  in  the  south-east  we  have  first  the  Valley  of  Kasthavata,  the  Territories  S.E.  of 
present  Kastavar  (‘Kishtwar  ’  of  the  maps),  on  the  upper  Cinab.  It  is  mentioned  Kasmir. 
by  Kalhana  as  a  separate  hill-state  in  the  time  of  Kalasa,1  Its  Rajas  who  were  Ba?thavd(a. 

Hindus  till  Aurangzeb’s  time,  practically  retained  their  independence  until  the 
conquest  of  their  territory  by  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh. 

The  hill-district  of  Bhadravah  lower  down  on  the  Cinab  is  once  named  in  the 
Rajatarangini  as  Bhadravakasa.2  Its  Rajas  were  tributary  to  Camba  in  recent 
centuries.  This  was  probably  the  case  also  in  earlier  times,  as  we  do  not  find  a 
ruler  of  Bhadrfivakasa  referred  to  in  Kalhana’ s  lists  of  hill  Rajas. 

The  Rajas  of  Camba,  the  ancient  Campa,  on  the  other  hand,  figure  often  Campa.  • 

in  the  Kasmir  Chronicle.3  Their  territory  has  since  early  times  comprised  the 

8  See  note  i.  317.  9  See  note  viii.  2762-64. 


3  Compare  note  vii.  218,  and  Cunningham, 
Anc.  Geoyr.,  p.  14i. 


1  See  note  viii.  690. 
1  See  note  viii.  601. 
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valleys  of  the  sources  of  the  Ravi  between  Kangra,  the  ancient  Trigarta, 
and  Kasthavata.  The  ancient  Rajput  family  which  rules  this  hill-state  to  the 
present  day,  often  intermarried  with  the  Lohatar  dynasty  which  reigned  in 
Kasmir. 

To  the  west  of  Camba  and  south  of  Bhadravakasa  lay  the  old  chiefship  of 
Vallapura,  the  modern  Ballavar.4 5  Its  rulers  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
Kalhana’s  narrative.  They  retained  their  independence  as  petty  hill-chiefs  till 
the  rise  of  the  Jammu  family  early  in  this  century.  Ballavar  was  known  also  to 
Alberuni. 

Of  the  political  organization  of  the  hill  territories  between  Vallapura  in  the 
south-east  and  Rajapuri  in  the  north-west  we  have  no  distinct  information.  The 
Hindu  inhabitants  of  this  tract  including  Ballavar  call  themselves  now  Dogras  and 
their  country  Dugar.  This  name  is  traditionally  derived  from  Skr.  *Dvigarta.& 
But  this  term  is  nowhere  found  in  our  historical  texts  and  has  probably  been  con¬ 
cocted  in  analogy  of  the  ancient  name  Trigarta.  The  original  form  of  the  name 
seems  to  be  Durgara ,6 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  region  of  the  lower  and  middle  hills  between  the 
limits  indicated  was  already  in  old  times  divided  into  a  number  of  small  chiefships. 
Of  these  some  eleven  seem  to  have  existed  up  to  the  extension  of  the  Sikh  power 
into  the  Panjab  Kohistan.7  They  were  all  absorbed  in  the  growing  state  of  Jammu 
which  was  originally  one  of  them. 

Among  these  small  hill-chiefs  of  limited  territory  but  ancient  descent  we  have 
probably  to  class  the  Thakkura  Dengapala  on  the  Cinab  who  gave  his  daughter  to 
the  pretender  Bhiksacara  in  marriage.8  Also  the  Raja  of  Kan  da  must  probably  be 
located  in  this  hill-tract.9  Other  Thakkuras  in  this  region  are  mentioned  as 
levying  blackmail  on  Prince  Mallarjuna  when  on  his  march  to  Kasmir  from  the 
plains.10 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Banahal  Pass  in  the  territory  of  Visalata  we 
find  the  castle  of  a  ‘  Khasa  lord  ’  who  gave  shelter  to  Bhiksacara  and  at  the  time  was 
evidently  independent.11  Temporarily  the  chiefs  of  the  hills  immediately  south  of 
the  Pir  Pantsal  Range  may  have  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  strong  Kasmir 
rulers.  But  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  period  which  is  known  to  us  from 
historical  sources,  they  appear  to  have  held  their  own  and  rather  to  have  levied 
subsidies,  i.e.  blaol'mail,  from  the  Kasmir  rulers.12 

82.  Some  ot  the  petty  hill-states  here  referred  to  must  have  been  included 
in  the  region  wFlcTi  by  its  ancient  name  was  known  as  Darvabhisara.  I  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  this  name  as  a  geographical  term  was  applied  to  the  whole 
tract  of  the  lower  and  middle  hills  between  the  Candrabhaga  and  Vitasta.13  The 
combined  names  of  the  Darvas  and  Abhisaras  are  found  already  in  the  ethnographical 
lists  of  the  Mahabharata  and  Brhatsamhita.  A  chief  of  this  region  figures 
under  the  ethnic  appellation  of  Abisares  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander’s  Indian 
campaign. 


4  See  note  vii.  220,  and  Cunningham,  Anc. 
Geogr.,  p.  135. 

5  See  Drew,  Jummoo,  pp.  43  sq. 

*  Compare  the  Camba  copperplate, 
edited  by  Prof.  Kielhorn,  Ind.  Ant., 
1888,  p.  9. 

7  See  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr.,  pp.  133 

sqq.,  where  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  hill-states 


in  the  central  portion  of  the  Panj&b  Kohist&n 
is  given. 

8  See  Rajat.  viii.  554  sqq. 

9  See  note  vii.  590. 

10  viii.  1989  sqq. 

11  viii.  1665  sqq. 

12  See  note  viii.  2283. 

13  See  note  i.  180. 
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The  most  important  of  the  hill-states  in  this  territory  was  certainly  the 
Rajapuri,  represented  by  the  modern  district  of  Rajauri.14  It  comprised  the 
valleys  drained  by  the  Tohi  of  Rajauri  and  its  tributaries.  Owing  to  its  position 
on  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Panjab,  Rajapuri  was  necessarily  often  brought  into 
political  relations  with  Kasmir.  When  Hiuen  Tsiang  passed  through  it,  the 
‘kingdom  of  Rajapuri ’  was  subject  to  Kasmir.  From  the  tenth  century  onwards 
we  find  the  chiefs  of  Rajapuri  as  practically  independent  rulers,  though  the 
Chronicle  tells  us  of  numerous  expeditions  undertaken  into  their  territory  by  the 
later  Kasmir  kings.  The  upper  Valley  of  the  Tohi  of  Prunts  leading  to  the  Pir 
Pantsal  Pass  was  included  in  Rajapuri  territory.15  Here  lay  probably  the  famous 
stronghold  of  Rajagiri  known  also  to  Alberuni.16 

Rajapuri  took  its  name  from  its  capital  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Kalhana,  and  undoubtedly  occupied  the  position  of  the  present  town  of  Rajauri.17 
The  ruling  family  belonged  to  the  Khasa  tribe.  Its  descendants  were  the  Muham- 
madanized  Rajput  chiefs  who  retained  this  territory  down  to  the  present  century. 

On  the  north-west  Rajapuri- was  adjoined  by  the  territory  of  Lokara.  18  The 
chief  valley  belonging  to  this  hill-state  was  the  present  LofCrin  which  we  have 
already  visited  when  examining  the  Tos’-maidhn  route.  Lohara  became  important  for 
Kasmir  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  onwards  when  a  branch  of  its  ruling 
family  obtained  the  Kasmir  throne.  Subsequently  this  branch  succeeded  also  to 
Lohara  which  thus  became  united  with  Kasmir  under  the  same  ruler.  As  the 
ancestral  home  and  stronghold  of  the  dynasty,  the  castle  of  Lohara  has  played  a  great 
part  during  the  last  reigns -related  by  Kalhana.  The  chiefs  of  Lohara  are  distinctly 
named  as  belonging  to  the  Khasa  tribe. 

Lohara  seems  to  have  included  in  those  times  also  the  town  and  district  of 
Parnotsa,  corresponding  to  the  present  Punch  or  Prunts  (the  Kasmiri  form),  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Tohi  ( Tausi ).19  In  Hiuen  Tsiang's  time  Parnotsa  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  hill-state  which  was  then  tributary  to  Kasmir.  The  Muham¬ 
madan  Rajas  of  Prunts,  closely  related  to  the  Khakhas  of  the  Vitasta  Valley, 
remained  more  or  less  independent  till  the  conquest  of  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh. 
Their  territory  forms  now  a  separate  small  principality  under  a  branch  of  the 
Jammu  family.  Parnotsa  being  on  the  great  route  to  the  western  Panjab  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Kasmir  Chronicles.  The  large  percentage  of  the  Kasmiri  element 
in  the  population  of  Prunts  attests  the  closeness  and  ancient  date  of  its  relation  to 
Kasmir.  The  hills  to  the  south-west  of  Prunts  were  held  till  early  in  this  century 
by  petty  chiefs,  known  as  the  Rajas  of  Koill.  It  is  possible  that  the  small  hill- 
state  of  Kalinjara  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Kalhana  and  known  also  to  Ferishta, 
lay  in  this  direction.20 

Proceeding  to  the  north-west  of  Parnotsa  we  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Vitasta. 
This,  as  has  already  been  shown  above,  was  held  in  old  times  as  an  outlying 
frontier  district  of  Kasmir  as  far  down  as  Bolyasaka,  the  present  Buliasa. 
Beyond  this  point  it  was  occupied  by  Khasas.  In  Muhammadan  times  the  valley 
was  divided  between  several  petty  chiefs  of  the  Khakha  and  Bomba  clans  who 


M  For  a  detailed  account,  see  note  vi.  286. 

15  See  note  viii.  9.*>9. 

1S  See  note  vii.  1270. 

17  See  vii.  978  sqq. 

•*  Compare  for  a  history  of  Lohara  and  its 
various  localities.  Note  E,  iv. ‘177. 


13  See  for  details  note  iv.  184. 

Hiuen  Tsiang’s  reference  shows  that  the 
town  of  Parnotsa  must  b§  older  than  the  time 
of  Lalitaditya  to  whom  Kalhar.ia  ascribes  its 
foundation. 

See  note  vii.  1 256. 
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soeni  to  liave  acknowledged  as  their  nominal  head  the  Khakha  Raja  of  Muzaffarabad. 
The  portion  of  the  valley  between  Muzaffarfibad  and  Buliasa  bore  the  old  name  of 
Dvaravati  from  which  the  modern  designation  of  this  tract,  Dvarbidi,  is  derived.21 

Ura<a.  83.  Further  to  the  west  and  beyond  the  course  of  the  Vitasta  after  its  great 

bend,  lay  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Urasa.22  Its  greatest  part  is  comprised  in  the 
British  district  of  Hazara  between  the  Vitasta  and  the  Indus.  It  is  the  Ovapaa  or 
uAp  aa  of  Ptolemy ;  its  ruler  figures  as  Arsakes  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander’s 
campaign.  Hiuen  Tsiang  who  mentions  the  territory  by  the  name  of  Wu-la-shi, 
found  it  tributary  to  Kasmir.  Though  this  dependence  seems  soon  to  have  ceased 
we  find  Urasa  often  referred  to  in  the  Rajataratigini.  The  account  of  S'anikara- 
varman’s  ill-fated  expedition  in  this  direction  furnishes  us  with  a  clue  as  to  the 
position  of  the  old  capital  of  Urasa.  It  probably  lay  between  the  present  Mansahra 
and  Abbottabad.23 

Kalhana’s  notice  of  an  expedition  undertaken  In  his  own  time  mentions 
in  Urasa  Atyugrapura.  I  have  shown  in  my  note  on  the  passage  that  this 
locality  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern  Agror,  situated  towards  the 
‘Black  Mountains.’  We  have  an  intermediary  form  of  the  name  in  Ptolemy’s 
T&ryoupo?,  given  as  the  designation  of  a  ‘  town  ’  in  Ovapcra  north  of  Taxila.24 

In  Muhammadan  times  Urasa  was  included  in  the  region  known  as  Pakhli. 
This  is  defined  by  Abu-1-Fazl  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  hill  territory  between 
Kasmlr  in  the  east  and  the  Indus  on  the  west.25  To  Pakhli  belonged  also  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Kisanganga  and  the  •'•alleys  of  the  streams  which  flow  into 
the  latter  from  the  Kajnag  range  and  the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Kasmir. 

Kumuhu.  This  tract  which  is  now  known  as  Karnav  or  Karnau,  bore  the  old  name  of 

Karnaha.  It  seems  to  have  been  held  by  small  chiefs  nominally  tributary  to 
Kasmir  even  in  later  Hindu  times.26  It  is  but  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle. 
The  inhabitants  were  Khasas,27  who  are  represented  by  the  modern  Bomba  clans 
still  holding  Karnav.  Their  Rajas  were  practically  independent  till  the  Sikh 
conquest  and  often  harried  the  north-western  parts  of  Kasmir.28  The  last  irruption 
of  the  Karnav  Bombas  and  their  allies,  the  Khakha  chiefs  of  the  Vitasta  Valley, 
occurred  as  late  as  184(5. 

The  valley  of  the  Kisanganga  above  its  junction  with  the  Karnav  river  and  as 
far  as  S'ardi,  forms  a  .separate  tract  known  as  Drava  This  is  possibly  the  Durdnda 
mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.29  The  northernmost  portion  of  the 
tract  seems  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  Kasmir  even  during  the  later  Hindu 
reigns.  At  S'ardi  we  find  the  shrine  of  S' arada,  one  of  the  most  sacred  Tirthas  of 
old  Kasmir.  To  this  as  well  as  an  old  feudal  stronghold  in  its  neighbourhood  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  below.30 

Through  S'ardi  leads  a  route  to  Cilas  on  the  Indus.  But  this  territory  as 
well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  upper  Indus  Valley  lay  apparently  quite  outside 
the  sphere  of  Kasmir  political  influence.  Hence  we  meet  nowhere  in  the  Chronicles 
with  their  ancient  names. 


21  See  note  v.  214  and  above,  §  53. 

“  For  a  detailed  synopsis  of  the  old  notices, 
see  note  v.  217. 

See  note  v.  217,  and  Cunningham,  Anc. 
Geof/r.,  p.  104. 

22  Compare  note  viii.  3402. 

■s  See  Ain-i  Akh.,  ii.  pp.  390  sq. 


2,1  Compare  note  viii.  2483. 

*  See  viii.  2760,  3000,  3088. 

28  Compare  for  the  modern  Karnav,  Bates, 
Gazetteer ,  p.  228. 

22  See  note  viii.  2709. 

30  See  §  127. 
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84.  Immediately  above  S'ardi  the  valley  of  the  Kisangahga  turns,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  a  narrow  uninhabited  gorge.  At  the  other  end  of  this  gorge  we  reach 
the  territory  of  the  Cards.  Their  settlements  on  the  Upper  Kisangahga  and  its 
tributaries  seem  to  have  formed  a  separate  little  kingdom,  called  by  a  general  name 
Dahadde^a  in  the  Chronicle.31  Its  rulers  who  bore  Hindu  names,  more  than  once 
attempted  invasions  of  Kasmlr. 

Daratpuri,  ‘  the  town  of  the  Cards,’  which  was  their  residence,  may  have 
occupied  the  position  of  the  modern  Gurez  (map  ‘  Goorais  ’).32  The  latter  is  the 
chief  place  of  the  Valley  where  the  Nawabs,  governing  it  till  the  Sikh  conquest, 
resided.  The  ‘  Mleccha  ’  chiefs  who  on  two  occasions  figure  as  the  Card  Rajas’ 
allies  from  the  north,  were  perhaps  rulers  of  other  Carad  tribes  further  towards  the 
Indus  who  had  been  early  converted  to  Islam.33 

Crossing  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Kisangahga  to  those  of  the  Cras  River 
we  reach  high-level  valleys  inhabited  by  people  of  Tibetan  race  and  language,  the 
Bliauttas  of  the  Chronicles.  The  Rajatarahgim  tells  us  nothing  of  the  political 
organization  or  topography  of  the  Bhautta  territories.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
we  have  a  reference  to  Leli,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  in  “the  foreign  country  called 
Loh  ”  which  Kalhana  names  in  iii.  10.  Nor  do  the  later  Chronicles  supply  us  with 
details,  though  the  several  invasions  which  Kasmlr  suffered  from  this  side  give 
Jonaraja  and  S'rlvara  occasion  to  refer  more  frequently  to  the  Bhauttas  and  their 
rulers. 

It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  S'rlvara  already  knows  the  terms  ‘  Little  and 
Great  RAiff/a-land.’ 31  They  refer  to  Baltistan  (Skardo)  and  Ladakh  which  have 
continued  to  be  known  to  the  present  day  as  ‘  Little  and  Great  Tibet,’  or  among 
Kasmirls  as  Bukin,  Butun  and  Bud  Butun, ,35  These  terms  are  in  fact  of  a  far  older 
date,  as  they  are  found  already  in  the  Chinese  Annals  as  ‘  Little  and  Great  Poliu.’ 36 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Kasmlr  is,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  by  a  mountain 
range  which  runs  from  the  Zdji-La  almost  due  south  towards  Kastavar.  Along  this 
range  on  the  east  lies  a  long  narrow  valley,  marked  as  ‘  Maru-Wardwan  ’  on  the 
map  (in  KasmTri,  Madivadvan).  It  is  drained  by  a  large  river  which  joins  the 
Cinab  near  the  town  of  KasF'vfir.  Owing  to  its  high  elevation  and  rigorous  climate 
it  is  inhabited  only  by  a  scanty  population.  According  to  Mr.  Drew’s  race-map 
and  other  authorities  this  consists  now  chiefly  of  Kasmiris. 

Whether  this  was  already  the  case  in  old  times,  is  uncertain.  The  valley  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  our  old  Kasmirian  texts.37  It  is  hence  doubtful  whether  it 
belonged  to  Kasmlr  territory  in  Hindu  times.  Yet  Abu-1 -Fazl  counts  it  among  the 
Parganas  of  Kasmlr.38  Beyond  it  to  the  east  stretches  an  uninhabited  belt  of 
high  mountains  and  glaciers,  dividing  Madivadvan  from  the  Tibetan  tracts  of  Sum 
and  Zanskar.  To  the  south  we  reach  once  more  the  territory  of  Kasthavata  from 
which  our  survey  of  the  Kasmlr  frontiers  started. 


51  Compare  vii.  911  ;  for  other  references  to 
the  Darads,  note  i.  312. 

32  See  note  vii.  911. 

33  See  note  viii.  2762. 

14  See  S'riv.  iii.  445  ( Suksmabrhadbhut - 
tadesau). 

35  Butun ,  connected  with  the  ethnic  term 
But?  <  Bhautta  (see  above,  §  58),  is  the  Kasmiri 
term  for  Tibet  in  general. 


36  Compare  A.  Rkmusat,  Nouveaux  melanyw 
asiatiques,  i.  p.  194  ;  and  Sir  H.  Yule,  Cathay , 
p.  lxx. 

37  The  Trisariidhyamahatmya  which  refers 
to  the  Valley  as  Madavatiru ,  cannot  claim 
any  particular  antiquity. 

3  See  Ain-i  A  kb.,  ii.  p.  369. 
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SECTION  II. — ANCIENT  TOLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

85.  TheV  alley  of  Kasmir  to  which  we  now  return  once  more,  has  from  early 
times  been  divided  into  two  great  parts,  known  by  their  modern  names  as  Kamrdz 
and  Mardz.  These  terms  are  derived  from  Skr.  Kramarajya  and  Madavarajya, 
which  are  found  very  frequently  in  the  RajatarahginI  as  well  as  the  later 
Chronicles.1 2  The  original  form  of  the  modern  Kamraz  was  known  to  the  tradition 
of  the  S'rinagar  Pandits  generally.  With  the  old  name  Madavarajya,  however,  I 
found  only  those  few  scholars  acquainted  who,  like  the  late  Pandit  Dambdara  and 
Pandit  Grovind  Kaul,  had  specially  studied  Kalhana’s  Chronicle. 

According  to  the  generally  prevailing  notion  Maraz  comprises  the  districts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Vitasta  above  S'rinagar,  and  Kamraz  those  below.  The  present 
tradition  places  the  boundaries  of  the  two  great  divisions  more  accurately  at  the 
Shergarhi  palace.  That  the  boundary  was  already  in  old  times  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  capital  is  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  all  passages  in  the 
RajatarahginI  and  other  Chronicles  naming  Madavarajya  and  Kramarajya.  They 
invariably  show  localities  situated  above  S'rinagar  in  the  former  and  those  below  in 
latter  division. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result  on  a  reference  to  the  Aln-i  Akbari.  Abu-1- 
Fazl  distinctly  informs  us  that  “  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  under  its  ancient 
rulers  into  two  divisions,  Mardj  on  the  east,  and  Kamraj  on  the  west.”  3  He  then 
proceeds  to  tabulate  the  thirty-eight  Parganas  into  which  Kasmir  was  divided 
under  Akbar’s  administration,  separately  under  the  two  main  heads  of  Maraj  and 
Kamraj.  The  city  of  S'rinagar  is  counted  with  the  former,  and  so  are  also  all 
Parganas  above  the  capital ;  those  below  are  shown  in  Kamraj. 

The  term  Kamraz  has  in  modern  times  occasionally  been  used  also  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  for  the  designation  of  the  Parganas  to  the  west  and  north-west  of 
the  Volur  lake.  This  usage  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  at  various  periods 
several  of  the  small  Parganas  in  this  portion  of  the  Valley  were  for  administrative 
purposes  grouped  together  in  one  Pargana,  to  which  the  name  Kamraj  was  given.3 
This  circumstance  explains  the  different  accounts  referred  to  by  Prof.  Bidder  in  his 
note  on  the  term  Kramarajya.4 

Though  the  terms  Madavarajya  and  Kramarajya  are  so  often  employed  in  the 
Chronicles,  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  of  the  two  divisions  having  in  Hindu 
times  formed  separate  administrative  units  or  provinces.  It  is  possible  that  this 
was  the  case  at  one  or  the  other  period.  But  Abu-l-Fazl’s  account  as  well  as  the 
usage  traceable  from  his  time  to  the  present  day  show  that  the  terms  in  their  popu¬ 
lar  geographical  significance  could  maintain  themselves  quite  independently  of 
administrative  divisions. 

86.  The  whole  of  the  Valley  has  from  an  early  date  been  subdivided  for 
administrative  purposes  into  a  considerable  number  of  small  districts  known  in 


1  See  note  ii.  15. 

2  Compare  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  368. 

3  Tlius  Abu-l-Fazl’s  table  seems  to  show 
that  in  Akbar's  time  the  old  Parganas  of 

Fttar,  Lolau,  Hamal,  and  Mach'pur  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  large  Pargana  of  ‘  Kamraj see 
Ain-i  Akb.,  p.  371.  In  Mooreroft's  and  Baron 


Hugel's  list  the  Pargana  Kamraj  includes 
Uttar,  Hamal,  and  Mach'pur.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  Pargana  divisions  (see 
below)  the  extent  of  the  ‘  Pargana  Kamraj  ’ 
has  also  varied  from  time  to  time. 

4  See  Report,  p.  11. 
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recent  times  as  ‘  Parganas.’  Tlusir  ancient  designation  was  visaya .5  The  number, 
names,  and  limits  of  these  sub-divisions  have  been  subject  to  considerable  variations 
during  the  period  over  which  our  documents  extend.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Parganas  known  in  recent  times  can  be  safely  assumed  to  have  existed  already 
during  Hindu  rule.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  numerous 
Parganas  are  found  in  their  ancient  forms  already  in  the  RajatarahginI  and  the 
other  Chronicles.  But  these  texts  do  not  furnish  us  anywhere  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  Parganas.  It  is  hence  impossible  for  us  to  restore  in  full  detail  the  map 
of  the  administrative  sub-divisions  for  any  particular  epoch  during  Hindu  times. 

The  Lokaprakasa,  it  is  true,  tells  us  of  the  division  of  Kasmlr  into  twenty- 
seven  ‘  Visayas,’  and  enumerates  some  nineteen  of  the  latter.  But  several  of  the 
names  are  so  corrupt  as  to  be  beyond  recognition,  while  others  bear  a  distinctly 
modern  look.  In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  lix  the  date  to  which  this  notice  may 
belong  or  to  judge  of  its  authenticity.6 

Abu-l-Fazl’s  account  is  the  first  which  presents  us  with  a  systematic  statement  Ahii-l-FazTs 
of  Kasmir  Parganas.  It  is  of  special  interest,  because  it  shows  us  how  their  Pargana  list, 
list  could  be  increased  or  readjusted  within  certain  limits  according  to  fiscal 
requirements  or  administrative  fancies.  The  return  of  Asaf  Khan  reproduced  by 
Abu-1-Fazl  shows  thirty-eight  Parganas,  while  the  earlier  one  of  Qazi  ‘All  con¬ 
tained  forty-one.  The  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  amalgamation  of  some  and 
the  splitting-up  of  other  Parganas.  The  Parganas  varied  greatly  in  size,  as  shown 
by  the  striking  contrasts  in  the  revenue  assessments.  Thus,  e.g.,  Patan  was 
assessed  at  circ.  5300  Kharwars.  while  the  revenue  from  ‘  Kamraj  ’  amounted  to 
446,500  Kharwars. 

The  number  of  Parganas  had  changed  but  little  during  Mughal  and  Pathan 
times.  For  the  Sikhs  on  their  conquest  of  the  Valley,  seemed  to  have  found  thirty- 
six  as  the  accepted  traditional  number.  But  there  had  been  various  changes  in  the 
names  and  extent  of  these  Parganas.  These  changes  became  still  more  frequent 
under  the  Sikh  administration,  as  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  lists  given  by 
Moorcroft  (1823),  Laron  Hugel  (1835),  and  Vigne  (1840  ?•).  They  all  show  a  total 
of  thirty-six  Parganas,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  the  names  of  individual 
Parganas. 

These  frequent  changes  and  redistributions  of  the  Parganas  continued  Modern  Pargana 
during  Dogra  Rule.  The  most  accurate  list  I  am  able  to  refer  to  for  this  most  ^sts- 

recent  period,  is  that  given  by  Major  Hates.  It  shows  a  total  of  forty-three 
Parganas  for  the  year  1865.7  Subsequently  Tahsils  were  constituted,  after  the 
fashion  of  British  provinces,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  sub-divisions. 

The  latest  list  shows  eleven  Tahsils.8  In  their  constitution  little  regard  was  paid  to 

s  Compare  for  the  term  vixaya,  v.  51  ;  viii . 

1260,  1413,  2097. 

The  later  Chroniclers  use  also  the  term 
rostra;  comp.  e.g.  Jonar.  141  ;  S'rlv.  ii.  19;  iii. 

2o,  159,  425. 

The  expression  Pargana  may  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Mughal  administration. 

Its  Skr.  original  *jnirayana  is  not  found  in  the 
Chronicles. 

6  Of  the  Lokaprakiisa’s  Visayas  Khoya’xrami , 

S'amdld,  Laharl ,  Auladiya,  Nl  laser,  Khadnri  ya 
correspond  clearly  to  the  Klifiyasrama,  8'anifila. 


Lahara,  Holada,  Nilasva,  Khadiivi  of  the 
Rajatarahgini.  Ekena,  Devasuvi  may  possibly 
be  corruptions  for  Evenaka  and  Devasarasa. 
Krodhana,  Dmmihsati ,  Bhrhe/a,  Phdyva  seem 
to  represent  the  modern  Parganas  of  Kruhin, 
D  fmts,  Bring,  Pliakh.  Cdlnna,  Vitasthu, 
Satrava,  Seanavari,  Nila,  Hdri,  Jalahadiyu, 
are  quite  uncertain. 

7  See  Gazetteer,  pp.  2  sqq. 

8  Compare  the  skotcli-map  attached  to  Mr. 
Lawrence's  Valley. 
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the  historical  division  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  however,  Kasmlrls  are  as  con¬ 
servative  in  their  topographical  nomenclature  as  in  many  other  matters.  The  old 
Pargana  names  are  hence  still  in  ordinary  use  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time 
to  come.9 

The  absence  of  a  complete  list  of  Parganas  for  an  earlier  period  and  the  changes 
in  their  constitution  during  more  recent  times  make  a  systematic  exposition  of  the 
ancient  territorial  divisions  impracticable.  In  a  separate  note  I  have  given  a  com¬ 
parative  table  of  the  Pargana  lists  we  possess  since  Akbar’s  time.  There,  too,  I 
have  indicated  the  ancient  equivalents  of  the  Pargana  names,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
traced  in  the  Sanskrit  Chronicles.10 

87.  The  large  number  of  administrative  sub-divisions  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
goes  back  to  an  early  date,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  dense  population  of 
the  Valley.  We  have  no  means  of  forming  any  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  the  population  which  the  country  contained  in  Hindu  times.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  even  at  a  later  period  it  was  far  larger  than  at  the  present 
day.  The  existence  of  a  very  great  number  of  deserted  village  sites  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  remains  already  alluded  to  of  a  far  more  extended  system  of  irri¬ 
gation,  the  number  of  great  temple-ruins,  and  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  people, — 
all  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  in  Kasmir  a  series  of  appalling  famines  and 
epidemics.  These  wrought  terrible  havoc  in  the  mass  of  the  rural  population  par¬ 
ticularly.  The  last  famine,  1877-79,  alone  is  supposed  to  have  removed  three-fifths 
of  the  population  from  the  Valley.11 *  The  political  vicissitudes,  too,  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  economical  condition  of  Kasmir,  and 
brought  about  an  extensive  emigration  both  among  the  industrial  and  agriculturist 
classes. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  trials  the  population,  which  in  1835  was  estimated 
at  about  200,000  souls,  had  risen  to  814,000  according  to  the  census  of  1891. 
These  figures  indicate  great  powers  of  recuperation,  and  yet  it  is  held  by  competent 
judges  that  the  present  agricultural  population  is  by  no  means  sufficient  even  for 
the  land  actually  under  cultivation.  It  would  hence  manifestly  be  hazardous  to 
make  any  guess  as  to  the  numbers  which  the  country  might  have  supported 
in  the  most  prosperous  times  of  Hindu  rule. 

The  fact  of  Kasmir  having  possessed  a  far  greater  population  in  ancient  times 
helps  to  explain  the  curious  traditional  verse  which  puts  the  number  of  villages  in 
Kasmir  at  66,063.  The  verse  is  found  twice  in  the  Lokaprakasa  and  still  lives  in 
the  oral  tradition  of  the  Brahmans  throughout  the  Valley.  It  has  been  reproduced 
from  the  latter  in  Pandit  Sohibram’s  Tlrthasarngraha.13  That  it  can  claim  some 
antiquity  is  evident  from  the  allusion  made  to  the  same  number  in  Jonaraja’s 
Chronicle.13  Though  that  figure  must  have  at  all  times  implied  a  considerable  ex¬ 
aggeration,  it  is  nevertheless  characteristic  of  the  popular  notion  on  the  subject.  Even 
Sharlfu-d-din  whose  information,  collected  about  a.d.  1400,  is  on  the  whole  accurate 


9  The  Survey  of  India  maps  indicate  the 
approximate  extent  of  the  Parganas  recognized 
in  the  fifties. 

10  See  Supplementary  Note  BB. 

Individual  Pargana  names  will  be  noticed 

below  in  connection  with  our  detailed  survey 

of  the  Valley. 


11  Compare  for  this  and  other  statistical 
details  Mr.  Lawrence’s  Valley,  pp.  223  sqq. 

12  Sasfir  grdmasahasrdni  sasfir  grdmasatdni 
ca  I  sasfir  gramas  trayo  grama,  hyetat  Kasmrra- 
mandalam  II ;  compare  Lokaprakasa,  in  Ind. 
Stvdien,  xviii.  p.  375. 

13  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  153. 
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and  matter-of-fact,  records  :  “  It  is  popularly  believed  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
province — plains  and  mountains  together — are  comprised  100,000  villages.11.  The 
land  is  thickly  inhabited.”  It  is  curious  that  Mirza  Haidar,  who  had  ruled  Kasmir 
himself,  copies  this  statement  without  modification  or  dissent. 


SECTION  III. — THE  OLD  AND  NEW  CAPITALS. 

88.  The  ancient  divisions  of  Kramarajya  and  Madavarajya  are  separated  by 
a  line  drawn  through  S'rlnagar.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  great  historical  interest 
attaching  to  S'rlnagar  as  the  capital  of  the  country,  make  it  a  convenient  starting- 
point  for  our  survey.  The  history  of  Kasmir  has  always  been  reflected  as  it 
were  in  that  of  its  capital.  The  site  of  the  latter  has  not  changed  for  more 
than  thirteen  centuries.  It  is  thus  easy  to  account  for  the  ample  historical  data 
which  enable  us  to  restore  in  great  part  the  ancient  topography  of  S'rlnagar  and 
to  trace  back  the  city’s  history  to  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  who  visited  the  Kasmir  capital  about  a.d.  631,  and  whose 
record  is  the  earliest  we  possess,  found  it  already  in  the  position  of  the  present 
S'rmagar.  He  describes  it  as  situated  along  the  bank  of  a  great  river,  i.e.  the 
Vitasta,  12  or  13  li  long  from  north  to  south  and  4  or  5  li  broad  from  east  to  west. 
About  10  li  to  the  south-east  of  this,  ‘  the  new  city,’  the  pilgrim  notices  a  Buddhist 
convent  which  lay  between  a  high  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  site  of  ‘  the  old 
city  ’  on  the  south. 

It  is  the  merit  of  General  Cunningham  to  have  first  recognized  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  here  indicated  for  the  new  capital  of  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  time  corresponds  exactly 
to  that  of  the  modern  S'rlnagar.1  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  position  and 
dimensions  ascribed  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  to  the  new  city  apply  to  that  part  of 
S'rmagar  which  occupies  the  right  or  eastern  river-bank,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
forms  the  older  portion  of  the  city.  The  two  and  a  half  miles  represented  by  the 
12  or  13  li  of  the  Chinese  measurement,  agree  accurately  with  the  length  of  the 
city  within  its  ancient  limits  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Vitasta.  The  estimate 
of  its  breadth  at  somewhat  less  than  one  mile  (4  or  5  li)  is  equally  correct. 

89-  The  position  of  ‘the  old  city’  is  marked  by -the  present  village  of 
Pdndrethan  which  derives  its  name  from  the  appellation  Puranadhisthana,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  the  old  capital.’  It  lies  to  the  south-east  of  S'rmagar,  just  as  Hiuen  Tsiang 
says,  at  the  south  foot  of  a  mountain  spur  which  rises  with  bold  slopes  to  a  height 
of  some  3000  feet  above  the  village.  Measured  from  the  nearest  point  of  old 
S'rlnagar  the  distance  to  the  presumptive  site  of  the  monastery,  between  Pandrethan 
and  the  steep  hillside,  is  exactly  2  miles  or  10  li.  The  history  of  ‘  the  Old  Capital  ’ 
is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  S'rinagara  that  it  will  be  useful  to  acquaint 
ourselves  first  with  the  data  bearing  upon  it. 


14  See  Tdrlkh-i  Itashidi,  p.  480. 

Ritter  who  produces  the  passage  of  the 
Zafarnama  from  De  la  Croix’s  translation, 
shows  the  number  of  villages  as  10,000 ;  see 
Asien,  ii.  p.  1123.  _ 


It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  according 
to  the  census  of  1891  the  number  of  villages 
in  Kasmir  was  then  reckoned  at  2,870. 


Gen.  Cunningham’s  identification  was  first  indicated,  J.A.S.B. ,  1848,  p.  283.  For  a 
fuller  account,  see  Anc.  Gcogr.,  pp.  93  sqq. 


S'rinrrgr/ra  in  Hiuen 
Tsiang’s  time. 


Pnrnnddln^ih'liin. 
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oka’s  S'  rlnayari. 


Tim  name  of  Puranadiiisthana  meets  ns  first  in  Kalliana’s  account  of  the 
reign  of  King  Pravarasena  I.  (or  S'resthasena)  who  is  said  to  have  erected  there 
a  shrine  known  as  [S'iva,]  Pravaresvara.2  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
the  minister  Meruvardhana  built  at  Puranadhisthana  a  Visnu  temple  called  after 
his  own  name.  This  has  been  rightly  identified  by  General  Cunningham  with 
the  well-preserved  little  temple  which  still  stands  in  the  village  of  Pandrethan 
and  has  often  been  described  by  European  travellers.3  Even  in  Kalhana’s  own 
time  pious  foundations  are  recorded  at  this  ancient  site. 

The  identity  of  Pandrethan  with  the  site  named  in  the  Chronicle  as  ‘  the  Old 
Capital-’  is  proved  by  ample  evidence.  It  is  indicated  in  the  old  gloss  on  Rajat.  v. 
‘267,  and  is  still  known  to  Pandit  tradition.  S'rlvara  in  describing  the  flight  of  some 
troops  which  had  been  defeated  in  S'rinagar  and  were  retiring  along  the  Vitasta  to 
the  east,  speaks  of  the  road  from  the  Samudramatha  (Sud"rmar  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  near  the  Second  Bridge)  to  P urvadhist hdna,  as  covered  with  the  corpses 
of  the  slain.4  It  is  clear  that  by  the  latter  designation,  which  also  means  ‘  the  Old 
Capital,’  he  refers  to  our  present  Pandrethan.  This  name  itself  is  the  direct 
phonetic  derivative  of  Puranadhisthana .5 

90.  General  Cunningham  has  assumed  that  ‘  the  Old  Capital  ’  marked  by  the 
site  of  Pandrethan  was  in  reality  the  ancient  S'rInagarI  which  Kalhana  mentions 
as  a  capital  founded  by  the  great  Asoka.0  His  assumption  was  based  on  another 
passage  of  the  Chronicle  which  mentions  the  foundation  of  the  shrine  of  Jyestha- 
rudra  at  S'rInagarI  by  Jalauka,  the  son  of  Asoka.  General  Cunningham  thought 
he  could  recognize  this  shrine  in  the  extant  temple  on  the  top  of  the  Takht-i 
Sulaiman  hill,  below  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  Pandrethan 
is  situated. 

I  have  shown  in  Note  C  (i.  124)  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  alleged 
tradition  which  General  Cunningham  had  adduced  as  the  sole  proof  of  his  location 
of  the  shrine.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  evidence  recorded  by  me  proves  that 
Jyestharudra  must  have  been  worshipped  either  on  the  hill  itsdf  or  in  its  close 
vicinity.  Accordingly  Asoka’s  S'rInagarI  may  safely  be  looked  for  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

A  further  indication  is  furnished  by  the  significant  name  Purcinddhisf liana, 
‘the  Old  Capital.’  It  shows  that  the  site  of  Pandrethan  must  have  once  been 
occupied  by  an  important  city.  Next  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Kalhana’s  narrative 
knows  nothing  of  any  other  capital  which  might  have  been  founded  in  this  vicinity 
previous  to  the  new  capital  built  by  Pravarasena  II.  on  the  site  of  the  present 
S'rinagar.  Lastly  we  have  an  indication  in  the  very  name  S'rinajara  which 
Travarasena’s  city  has  come  to  bear  in  general  usage  instead  of  its  proper  and 
official  designation  Pravarapura. 


2  See  note  iii.  09,  where  detailed  references 
have  been  given  regarding  the  site. 

3  See  note  v.  267,  also  for  a  description  of 
the  temple. 

4  See  S’riv.  iv.  200. 

5  The  Ks.  derivative  of  Skr.  pur  an  n  is 
prdn' ;  this  forms,  with  assimilation  of  the 
initial  double  consonant,  the  first  part  Pan-  of 
the  modern  name.  The  elision  of  the  second 
a  in  the  assumed  intermediary  form  *P[nr  d- 
nddethan  is  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of 


the  stress-accent  which  lies  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  modern  name.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  combination  )ul  into  ndr  is  paral¬ 
leled  by  similar  cases  in  other  Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars;  comp.  e.g.  Grierson,  Phonology, 
Z.D.M.G.,  1.  p.  37,  §  lid. 

The  nasalization  of  e  may  he  of  recent  date, 
as  the  old  gloss  of  A,,  on  Rajat.  v.  267,  shows 
the  name  as  Pamy drt ha n,  i.e.  Pandrethan. 

fi  See  Note  C,  i.  124. 
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If  Asoka’s  STlnagarl  actually  lay  at  or  near  the  present  Pfindrethan  the 
transfer  of  its  name  (meaning  ‘  the  City  of  S'ri,  i.e.  Laksnii ’)  to  the  new  capital  is 
most  readily  accounted  for.  General  Cunningham  already  has  rightly  pointed  out 
the  numerous  analogies  for  such  a  transfer  furnished  by  the  history  of  other 
Indian  capitals.7  Pravarasena’s  city  was  practically  contiguous  to  the  older 
S'rlnagari  and  existed  for  centuries  side  by  side  with  it.  We  can  hence  easily 
understand  why  popular  usage  retained  for  the  new  capital  the  old  familiar  desig¬ 
nation.8  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  several  new  cities  founded  by  successive 
kings  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi  all  continued  to  be  known  simply  by  the  name  of 
Delhi,  though  each  of  them  was  originally  intended  to  bear  the  distinctive  name  of 
its  founder. 

Though  Puranadhisthana  had  sunk  to  small  importance  already  in  Hindu  times, 
extensive  remains  of  ancient  buildings  can  still  be  traced  on  the  terraced  slopes 
rising  immediately  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Pandrcthan.9  Those  to  the  north 
extend  close  to  the  gap,  known  as  Aitaqaj,  between  the  Takht-i  Sulaiman  and  the 
hills  east  of  it. 

The  advantages  of  Pandrcthan  as  the  site  for  a  great  city  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  offered  by  the  position  of  Srinagar.  Yet  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Vitasta,  coupled  with  the  security  from  floods  which  the  near  hill-slopes  afford,  must 
have  been  appreciated  in  an  early  period  when  probably  the  riveraine  flats  of  the 
valley  were  less  drained.  The  small  semicircular  glens  lying  between  projecting 
spurs  both  north  and  east  of  the  present  village,  with  their  gentle  slopes  offer  con¬ 
venient  building  sites.  The  fertile  shores  of  the  Dal  are  also  within  easy  reach  of 
Pandrethan  through  the  gap  already  mentioned.  It  is  probably  in  this  direction 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  Sahgharama  Hiuen  Tsiang  names  in  connection  with 
‘  the  old  city.’ 

91.  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  furnishes  us  with  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
new  city  which  was  the  capital  of  Kasmlr  in  his  own  time  and  destined  to  remain  so 
to  the  present  day.10  Kalhana  attributes  the  foundation  of  this  capital  to  King 
Pravarasena  II.  The  topographical  details  of  his  description  make  it  clear 
beyond  all  doubt  that  its  site  was  that  of  the  present  S'rlnagar. 

The  identity  of  the  latter  with  Pravarasena’s  town  was  duly  recognized  by 
General  Cunningham,  who  referred  to  the  close  agreement  between  the  general 
features  of  Kalhana’s  description  and  the  situation  of  the  present  capital.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  Kalhana  distinctly  mentions  as  one  of  the  pious  buildings  founded 
in  Pravarasena’s  city  that  very  Jayendraviliara  in  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  resided 
during  his  long  stay  in  the  Kasmir  capital.11 *  Subsequently  Prof.  Buhler  noticed 
the  survival  of  several  old  local  names  for  parts  of  the  modern  city,  which  also 
prove  its  identity  with  Pravarasena’s  capital.13  Many  other  ancient  buildings  and 
localities  which  Kalhana  mentions  in  Pravarasena’s  town  have  since  been  identified 
by  me  within  the  modern  S'rlnagar  and  in  its  environs. 

The  attribution  of  this  new  capital  to  King  Pravarasena  rests  on  equally 
strong  proof.  Through  a  chain  of  references  extending  over  nearly  twelve 


Transfer  of  name 
to  new  capital. 


Pravarasena’s  new 
capital. 


Name  of 
Prcivarapura. 


7  See  Anc.  Geoyr.,  pp.  97  sq. 

8  The  feminine  form  S'rinayan  is  used  also 

for  the  new  capital ;  comp,  note  i.  104.  There 

is  thus  no  difference  in  the  name  as  applied 

to  both  Asoka’s  and  Pravarasena’s  cities.  For 

a  whimsical  etymology  of  European  growth 

which  has  turned  »V nnayara,  ‘  the  City  of 


S'ri,’  into  ‘the  City  of  the  Sun,’  see  above, 
§  4,  note. 

9  See  note  iii.  99. 

10  See  iii.  336-3f>3. 

11  Seg  Anc.  Geoyr.,  p.  97 ;  also  above, 
note  iii.  3o5. 

Compare  Bcport,  p.  1  (>. 
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centuries  we  can  trace  the  use  of  the  name  Pravarapura,  shortened  bhimavat  for 
Pravarasenapura,  as  the  official  and  correct  designation  of  the  city  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  S'rinagar.  We  have  found  this  appellation  already  in  the 
record  of  the  T'ang  Annals  going  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  works  of  Ksemendra,  Bilhana,  and  numerous  other 
Kasmirian  authors.  It  has  continued  to  be  used  to  the  present  day  in  colophons 
of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  in  horoscopes,  and  similar  documents.13 

The  date  of  King  Pravarasena  II.  whose  name  the  above  designation  of  the 
new  capital  was  intended  to  preserve,  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy.  Various 
historical  and  numismatic  indications,  however,  make  it  probable  that  he  ruled 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Thus  we  can  easily  understand  that  at  the 
time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  visit  (a.d.  631)  S'rmagara  or  Pravarapura  was  still  the 
‘  new  city.’ 

92  The  traditional  account  of  the  foundation  of  Pravarapura  as  recorded  by 
Kalhana  is  of  considerable  interest.  Though  largely  interwoven  with  legendary 
matter  it  preserves  for  us  a  series  of  exact  topographical  data.  Kalhana’s 
story  is  contained  in  verses  336-349  of  the  Third  Book,  and  runs  briefly  as 
follows.11 

When  King  Pravarasena  II.  had  returned  from  his  victorious  expeditions 
abroad,  he  desired  to  found  a  new  capital  which  was  to  bear  his  name.  He  was 
then  residing  in  the  city  of  his  grandfather,.  Pravarasena  I.,  i.e.  in  Puranadhisthana.15 
From  there  the  king  went  forth  at  night  in  order,  as  the  text  says,  “  to  ascertain  in 
a  supernatural  way  the  proper  site  and  the  auspicious  time  for  the  foundation  of  the 
new  city.”  On  his  way  he  reached  a  stream  which  skirted  a  burning-ground,  and 
was  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  funeral  pyres.  Then  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
stream  there  appeared  to  him  a  demon  of  terrible  form.  Promising  him  fulfilment 
of  his  desire,  the  demon  invited  the  king  to  cross  over  to  his  own  side  by  the  embank¬ 
ment  he  was  preparing  for  him.  Thereupon  the  Raksasa  stretched  out  his  own 
knee  from  the  other  bank,  and  thus  caused  the  water  of  the  Mahasarit  to  be  parted 
by  an  embankment  ( setu ).  The  courageous  Pravarasena  drew  out  his  dagger 
( ksurikd ),  cut  with  it  steps  into  the  flesh  of  the  Raksasa,  and  thus  crossed  over  to 
the  place  which  has  since  been  known  as  Ksurikdbala.  The  demon  then  indicated 
to  him  the  auspicious  time  and  disappeared  after  telling  him  to  build  his  town 
where  he  would  see  the  measuring  line  laid  down  in  the  morning.  This  line 
(sutra)  of  the  Vetala  the  king  eventually  discovered  at  the  village  of  S' dr  it  aka  at 
which  the  goddess  S'arikd  and  the  demon  Attn  resided.  There  he  built  his  city 
in  which  the  first  shrine  erected  was  the  famous  one  of  S'iva  Pravaresvara. 

Keeping  in  view  the  details  of  the  ancient  topography  of  S'rinagar  we  can 
still  follow  up  step  by  step  the  localities  by  which  the  legend  here  related  leads 
King  Pravarasena  to  the  site  of  his  new  city.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Mahasarit  is  the  stream,  now  known  as  Tsunth  Kul,  which  flows  from  the  Dal 


13  For  detailed  references  see  note  iii.  339- 
349. 

S'  ri-Pravarapure  (for  S'npra.varasenapure ) 
is  often  written  in  the  abbreviated  form 
S'r/pre  in  the  formulas  of  the  Lokaprakasa,  in 
almanacs,  etc. 

Kalhana  often  uses  the  simple  Pura  for 
Pravarapura  and  Nar/ara  for  S'rinagara. 

1,1  For  all  detailed  references  in  connection 


with  this  story,  note  iii.  339-349  should  be 
consulted. 

13  That  Pur  an  dd  h  is  than  a  is  meant  is  proved 
by  iii.  99. 

There  Kalhana,  speaking  of  a  foundation  of 
Pravarasena  I.  in  his  capital,  by  a  kind  of 
anachronism  uses  the  designation  of  Purana¬ 
dhisthana. 
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into  the  Vitasta.  Near  its  confluence  with  the  Vitasta,  which  we  have  also 
found  already  mentioned  as  a  Tirtha,  there  existed  until  the  times  of  Maharaja 
Ranbir  Singh,  a  much-frequented  Hindu  burning  Ghat.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  ancient  date.  Kalhana  relates  how  the  body  of  King  Uccala,  murdered 
in  his  palace  at  S'rinagar,  was  hurriedly  cremated  at  the  burning  place 
situated  on  the  island  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mahdsarit  and  Vitasta.16  It  is 
certain  that  the  island  of  May?sum  (Skr.  Maksikasvamin)  is  meant  here,  at  the 
western  end  of  which  the  Mahasarit  or  Tsiinth  Kul  falls  into  the  Vitasta. 

The  stream  flowing  from  the  Dal  is  bounded  on  its  northern  bank  by  an  old  Setu. 

embankment  which  stretches  from  the  west  foot  of  the  Takht-i  Sulaiman  close  to 
the  high  bank  to  the  Vitasta  near  the  Second  Bridge.  This  embankment  which  is 
the  most  substantial  around  S'rinagar  and  only  known  by  the  general  designation 
of  Suth  (from  Skr.  setu),  ‘  dyke,’  is  undoubtedly  of  very  early  date.  It  protects 
the  whole  of  the  low-lying  portions  of  the  city  on  the  right  river-bank  as  well  as  the 
floating- gardens  and  shores  of  the  Dal  which  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  annual 
inundations  from  the  Vitasta.  A  tradition  still  heard  by  Mr.  Vigne  ascribed  the 
construction  of  this  embankment  to  King  Pravarasena.17  It  is  indeed  evident 
that  its  construction  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  safety  of  the  newly  founded 

city-  _  _ 

Several  topographical  indications  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  was  this  old 
dyke  in  which  the  popular  legend  recorded  by  Kalhana  recognized  the  leg  and  knee 
of  the  demon.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ‘  Suth  ’ 
turns  sharply  at  a  right  angle  and  thus  curiously  resembles  a  bent  knee.  Ksuri- 
kabala  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Pravarasena  according  to  the  legend  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  firm  ground  after  crossing  the  stream.  I  have  shown 
that  this  name  in  the  form  of  its  Kasmlrl  derivative  Klmdabal  still  attaches  to  the 
city  quarter  which  lies  at  the  western  end  of  the  ‘  Suth.’ 18  Finally  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  map  that  Kalhana’s  words  regarding  the  ‘  Setu’  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Mahasarit  describe  exactly  the  present  embankment  which  has  on  one  side 
the  Tsunth  Kul,  and  on  the  other  the  various  marshes  and  canals  fed  by  the  Mar. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  this  second  outflow  of  the  Dal  also  shared  the  old 
name  of  Mahasarit.19 

93.  The  name  of  the  village  S'arltaka  where  the  demon  showed  the  king  the  Extent  of 
proper  site  for  his  city,  has  long  ago  disappeared.  Its  position,  however,  is  suffl-  Pravarapura. 
eiently  marked  by  the  mention  of  the  goddess  S'arika.  The  latter,  a  form  of  Durga, 
has  since  ancient  times  been  worshipped  on  the  hill  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the 
central  part  of  S'rinagar  and  is  still  called  after  her.  The  modern  name  of  the 
hill,  Hur"parvat,  is  the  regular  phonetic  derivative  of  Skr.  S'arikaparvata.  By 
this  name  it  is  designated  in  the  later  Chronicles  and  Mahatmvas.20 

Another  passage  of  the  Rajatarangini  shows  that  the  term  Vetalasutrapdta, 

1  the  demon’s  measuring  line,’  clearly  connected  with  the  above  legend,  was  also  in 


16  See  viii.  339. 

17  See  Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  p.  69. 

1H  See  note  iii.  339-349  (p.  101). 

19  Compare  §  65. 

See  note  iii.  339-349  (p.  101). 

Hdra  is  the  Kasmiri  name  of  the  goddess 
S'arika  as  well  as  of  the  S'drikd  bird  (Maina); 
comp.  Buhler,  Report,  pp.  16  sq. 

Panjabis  and  other  foreign  visitors  from 


India  have  by  a  popular  etymology  turned 
the  ‘  Hill  of  S'arika  ’  into  the  ‘  Hill  of  Hari 
(Visnu),’  or  the  ‘  Verdant  Hill.’  The  latter 
interpretation  could  be  justified  only  on  the 
principle  of  lucus  a  non-lucendo ;  for  verdure 
is  scarce  indeed  on  the  rocky  faces  of  the 
S'arikaparvata.  Dr.  Bernier  already,  Travels, 
p.  398,  was  told  this  popular  etymology,  no 
doubt  by  his  friends  from  Delhi. 
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later  times  applied  to  the  limits  of  the  oldest  part  of  Pravarapura.21  But  our 
materials  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  these  limits  in  detail.  Kalhana,  it  is  true, 
lias  not  failed  to  specify  them,  as  he  mentions  the  temples  of  Vardhauasvdmm  and 
Visvakarmuu  as  marking  the  extreme  ends  of  Pravarasena’s  city.22  Unfortunately 
the  position  of  neither  of  them  can  now  be  traced. 

So  much,  however,  is  clear  that  the  new  city  was  at  first  confined  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Kalhana  tells  this  distinctly,23  and  those  sites  and  structures 
which  he  particularly  mentions  in  his  description  of  Pravarasena’s  capital,  are  all 
found,  as  far  as  they  can  be  identified,  on  the  right  bank.  The  account  of  Hiueu 
Tsiang  and  the  Thing  Annals  shows  that  even  in  the  seventh  century  Pravarapura 
extended  mainly  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.21 

Kalhana  follows  up  his  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  city  with  a  brief 
description  of  its  splendours.25  He  notes  the  extravagant  story  of  its  having  once 
counted  thirty-six  lakhs  of  houses,  and  refers  to  the  regularly  arranged  markets 
with  which  its  founder  provided  it.  The  city  of  his  own  time  still  boasted  of 
“mansions  which  reached,  to  the  clouds,”  built,  no  doubt,  mostly  of  wood,  just  as 
the  mass  of  private  houses  in  modern  S'rinagar.26 

When  he  mentions  “the  streams  meeting,  pure  and  lovely,  at  pleasure-residences 
and  near  market  streets,”  he  evidently  means  the  numerous  canals  from  the  Dal 
and  Anch'ar  lakes  which  intersect  the  suburbs  and  also  pass  through  the  heart  of 
the  city.  They  and  the  river  still  serve  as  the  main  thoroughfares  for  the  market 
traffic,  and  all  principal  Bazars  are  built  along  their  banks.27  The  S'arikaparvata 
receives  due  mention  as  “  the  pleasure-hill  from  which  the  splendour  of  all  the 
houses  is  visible  as  if  from  the  sky.”  Nor  does  he  forget  to  praise  the  cool  water 
of  the  Vitasta  which  the  citizens  find  before  their  very  houses  on  hot  summer 
days. 

Finally  he  refers  to  the  abundance  of  magnificent  temples  with  which 
successive  kings  had  adorned  Pravarapura,  and  of  which  so  many  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  his  narrative.  Of  the  number  and  imposing  appearance  of  these 
structures  we  can  even  at  the  present  day  form  some  idea  if  we  examine  their 
massive  remains  which  meet  us  in  every  part  of  modern  Srinagar.  The  high 
embankments  which  now  line  the  course  of  the  river  within  the  city,  are  mainly 
composed  of  carved  slabs,  columns  and  other  ancient  stone  materials.  Their 
profusion  and  imposing  dimensions  must  impress  even  a  superficial  observer  with 
an  idea  of  the  architectural  splendour  of  ancient  STinagara. 

94.  It  can  scarcely  be  the  result  of  chance  that  Pravarasena’s  city  has  escaped 
the  fate  of  so  many  Indian  capitals,  of  being  superseded  by  later  foundations. 
There  had  indeed  not  been  wanting  attempts  on  the  part  of  later  rulers  to  transfer 


21  See  note  vi.  191. 

22  iii.  3b7. 

23  iii.  3b 8. 

24  See  above,  §§  9,  10. 

28  vii.  3b7-3(53. 

26  Both  Mirza  Haidar  ami  Abfi-1-Fazl  speak 
admiringly  of  the  many  lofty  houses  of 
S'rinagar,  built  of  pine  wood.  This  material 
was  used  then  as  now,  as  being  cheap  and 
more  secure  against  earthquakes.  According 
to  Mirza  Haidar  ‘’most  of  these  houses  arc  at 
least  live  stories  high,  and  each  story  contains 


apartments,  halls,  galleries,  and  towers  " ;  see 
Tdrlkh-i  linshull,  p.  42b. 

That  the  mass  of  private  dwellings  in 
S'rinagar  was  already  in  Hindu  times  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  is  shown  by  Rajat.  viii.  2390. 
The  many  disastrous  fires  recorded  point  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

27  Useful  and  convenient  as  these  canals 
undoubtedly  are,  it  is  rather  dillicult  to  con¬ 
cede  to  them  now  the  epithets  of  ‘  pure  and 
lovely.’  They  add.  however,  greatly  to  the 
picturosqueness  of  the  city,  and  certainly 
make  the  want  of  carriage  roads  less  felt. 
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tlie  capital  to  other  sites  which  they  had  chosen  for  their  own  cities.  The  great 
Lalitaditya,  then  Jayapula,  Avantivarman,  and  S'aiiikaravarman,  had  successively 
endeavoured  to  effect  this  object.  The  great  ruins  of  Parihasapura,  Jayapura  and 
Avantipnra  show  sufficiently  that  the  failure  of  the  first  three  kings  was  not  due  in 
any  way  to  deficient  means  or  want  of  purpose. 

Of  Lalitaditya  the  Chronicle  distinctly  records  that  he  proposed,  Nero-like,  to 
burn  down  the  old  capital  to  assure  the  predominance  of  his  own  creation, 
Parihasapura.  Yet  each  one  of  these  temporary  capitals  speedily  sank  into 
insignificance,  while  Pravarapura  has  continued  to  be  the  political  and  cultural 
centre  of  Kasmlr  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  can  safely  attribute  this  exceptional  position  of  S'rlnagar  to  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  its  site.  Occupying  a  place  close  to  the  true  centre  of  the 
Valley,  S'rlnagar  enjoys  facilities  of  communication  which  no  other  site  could  offer. 
The  river  along  which  the  city  is  built,  provides  at  all  seasons  the  most  convenient 
route  for  trade  and  traffic  both  up  and  down  the  Valley.  The  two  lakes  which 
flank  S'rlnagar,  offer  the  same  facilities  for  the  fertile  tracts  which  lie  immediately 
to  the  north.  The  lakes  themselves  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  products  which 
materially  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  large  city  population.  The 
great  trade-route  from  Central  Asia  debouches  through  the  Sind  Valley  at  a 
distance  of  only  one  short  march  from  the  capital. 

Nor  can  we  underrate  the  security  which  the  position  of  S'rlnagar  offers  both 
against  floods  and  armed  attack.  The  neck  of  high  ground  which  from  the  north 
stretches  towards  the  Vitasta  and  separates  the  two  lakes,  is  safe  from  all  possible 
risk  of  flood.  It  is  on  this  ground,  round  the  foot  of  the  S'arika  hill,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  old  Pravarapura  was  originally  built.  The  ancient  embank¬ 
ment  which  connects  this  high  ground  with  the  foot  of  the  Takht-i  Sulaiman  hill, 
sufficed  to  secure  also  the  low-lying  city-wards  fringing  the  marshes  of  the  Dal. 
A  considerable  area,  including  the  present  quarters  of  Khanayar  and  Ran’vfir  (Skr. 
Rajanavatika),  was  thus  added  to  the  available  building  ground  on  the  right 
bank  and  protected  against  all  ordinary  floods. 

The  frequent  sieges  which  S'rlnagar  underwent  during  the  last  reigns  related 
by  Kalhana,  give  us  ample  opportunity  to  appreciate  also  the  military  advantages 
of  the  position  of  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  narrow 
neck  of  high  ground  in  the  north,  the  S'rlnagar  of  the  right  river-bank  is  guarded 
on  all  sides  by  water.  On  the  south  the  river  forms  an  impassable  line  of  defence. 
The  east  is  secured  by  the  Dal  and  the  stream  which  flows  from  it.  On  the  west 
there  stretch  the  broad  marshes  of  the  Anclffar  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Vitasta. 

From  the  north,  it  is  true,  the  city  can  be  approached  without  passing  such 
natural  obstacles.  But  the  map  shows  that  just  to  the  north  of  the  S'arika  hill 
inlets  from  the  two  lakes  approach  each  other  within  a  few  thousand  feet.  The 
narrow  passage  left  here  could  at  all  times  easily  be  guarded.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  all  successful  attacks  on  the  city  of  which  the  Chronicle  tells  us,  were  delivered 
from  the  north,  treachery  or  the  defenders’  weakness  having  opened  this  passage.28 

The  later  and  smaller  portion  of  S'rlnagar  occupying  the  left  river-bank,  does 
not  share  the  same  natural  advantages  as  the  old  one.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  at  present  appears  to  have  been  raised  gradually  by  the  accumulated  drbris 


Natural  defences 
of  STiuagara. 


Extension  of  City 
to  left  bank. 


Compare  for  Uceala's  entry  into  S'rlnagar,  vii.  1339  sqq.  that  of  Sussala,  viii.  911  sqq. 

compare  also  note  viii.  1  ]  0-1-1 1 10. 
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of  centuries.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  the  extension  of  the  city  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  began.  The  number  of  ancient  sites  on  this  side  is  comparatively  small.  The 
royal  road  residence  was  transferred  to  it  only  in  the  reign  of  Ananta  (a.d.  1028- 
63).  Here,  too,  we  find  a  natural  line  of  defence.  It  is  the  Ksiptika  or  KuCkul 
which  flows  round  the  western  edge  of  this  part  of  the  city  and  is  also  often 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  later  sieges. 


SECTION  IV. — ANCIENT  SITES  OF  S'lONAGARA. 

Hill  of  S'urikil.  95.  Having  thus  reviewed  the  origin  and  general  position  of  the  KasmTr 

capital,  we  may  proceed  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  more  important  ancient  sites  which 
we  are  able  to  identify  in  it.  We  can  conveniently  start  on  our  circuit  from  the  Hill 
of  S'aiiika  to  which  the  legendary  account  of  the  city’s  foundation  had  taken  us. 

The  goddess  S'arika  which  has  given  to  the  hill  its  name,  has  been  worshipped 
since  ancient  times  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill.  Certain  natural  markings  on 
a  large  perpendicular  rock  are  taken  by  the  pious  as  representing  that  kind  of 
mystical  diagram  which  in  the  Tantrasastra  is  known  as  S'ricakra }  This  ‘  Sva- 
yaiiibhu  ’  Tirtha  is  still  a  much-frequented  pilgrimage-place  for  the  Brahmans  of  the 
City,  and  has  been  so  probably  since  early  times.1 2  The  S'arikamahatmya  now  in 
use  relates  that  the  hill  was  carried  to  its  present  position  by  Durga,  who  had 
taken  the  shape  of  a  S'arika  bird,  and  who  used  it  to  close  a  gate  of  hell.  This 
legend  is  alluded  to  already  in  the  Kathasaritsagara.3 

Another  ancient  designation  of  the  Haraparvat  is  ‘  Hill  of  Pradyumna  ’ 
(Pradyumnapitha,  -giri,  -sikhara,  etc.),  often  found  in  the  Chronicles  and  else¬ 
where.4  The  Kathasaritsagara  accounts  for  the  origin  of  this  name  by  a  story  which 
connects  the  hill  with  the  love  of  Usa  and  Aniruddha,  the  son  of  Pradyumna. 
Kalhana  mentions  a  Matha  for  Pasupata  mendicants  which  King  Ranaditya  built 
on  the  hill.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  latter  are  now  occupied  by  extensive  build¬ 
ings  connected  with  the  famous  Ziarats  of  Muqaddam  Sahib  and  Akhun  Mullil 
Shah.  It  is  probable  that  Muhammadan  shrines  have  taken  here  the  place  of 
Hindu  religious  buildings,  just  as  at  so  many  old  sites  of  Kasmir. 

Close  to  the  foot  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  is  a  rock  which  has 
from  ancient  times  received  worship  as  an  embodiment  of  Ganesa,  under  the  name 
of  Bhimasvamin.  A  legend  related  by  Kalhana  connects  this  ‘  Svayariibhii  ’  image 
with  Pravarasena’s  foundation  of  Pravarapura.5  From  regard  for  the  pious  king  the 
god  is  said  to  have  then  turned  his  face  from  west  to  east  so  as  to  behold  the  new 
city.  The  rock  is  covered  by  the  worshippers  with  so  thick  a  layer  of  red  paint 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  now  any  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  elephant¬ 
faced  god,  still  less  to  see  whether  it  is  turned  west  or  east.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Jonaraja,  the  rock-image  has  changed  its  position  yet  a  second  time. 
This  Chronicler  relates  that  Bhimasvamin  from  disgust  at  the  iconoclasm  of 
Sikandar  Butshikast  has  finally  turned  his  back  on  the  city.6 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Chronicles  that  would  lead  us  to  assume  that  the  Hill 

1  Compare  note  i.  122  regarding  the  worship  4  Sec  note  iii.  460. 

of  such  diagrams.  3  See  note  iii.  362. 

Compare  Jonar.  (Bo.  cd.),  472,  767.  0  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  cd.),  706. 

3  See  lxxiii.  107  sqq. 
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of  S'arika  was  ever  fortified  in  Hindu  times.  The  great  bastioned  stone-wall  which 
now  encdoses  the  hill  and  the  ground  around  its  foot  (‘ Nagarnagar ’),  was  built  by 
Akbar,7  as  an  inscription  still  extant  over  the  main  gate  proclaims.  The  fort 
which  now  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  of  even  more  modern  origin. 

96.  A  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Bhimasvamin  rock  and  outside 
Akbar’s  fortress,  lies  the  Ziarat  of  Bahau-d-dln  Sahib,  built  undoubtedly  with  the 
materials  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  cemetery  which  surrounds  it  contains  also 
many  ancient  remains  in  its  tombs  and  walls.  At  the  S.  W.  corner  of  this  cemetery 
rises  a  ruined  gateway,  built  of  stone  blocks  of  remarkable  size,  and  still  of  con¬ 
siderable  height.  This  structure  is  traditionally  believed  by  the  S  rinagar  Pandits 
to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  S'iva  Pravaresvara  which  Kalhana  mentions  as 
the  first  shrine  erected  by  Pravarasona  in  his  new  capital.8 

An  old  legend,  related  by  Kalhana  and  before  him  already  by  Bilhana,  makes 
the  king  ascend  bodily  to  heaven  from  the  temple  of  Pravaresvara.9  Bilhana  speaks 
of  the  temple  as  “showing  to  this  day  a  gap  above,  resembling  the  gate  of  heaven, 
through  which  King  Pravara  bodily  ascended  to  heaven.”  Kalhana,  writing  a 
century  later,  also  saw  at  the  temple  of  Pravaresvara  “  a  gate  resembling  the  gate 
of  heaven.”  Its  broken  stone  roof  was  supposed  to  mark  the  king’s  passage  on  his 
way  to  S'iva’s  abode. 

This  tradition  still  attaches  to  the  roofless  stone-gate  above  described,  which 
may,  indeed,  be  the  very  structure  seen  by  Bilhana  and  the  Chronicler.  As  far  as 
its  architecture  is  concerned,  it  might  well  belong  to  the  earliest  monuments  of 
S'rinagar.  It  owes  its  preservation  probably  to  the  exceptional  solidity  of  its 
construction  and  the  massiveness  of  its  stones.  Blocks  measuring  up  to  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  with  a  width  and  thickness  equally  imposing,  were  no  convenient 
materials  for  the  builders  of  Muhammadan  Ziarats,  Hammams,  etc.,  who  have 
otherwise  done  so  much  to  efface  the  remains  of  ancient  structures  in  S'rinagar. 
The  position  of  the  ruins  is  very  central  and  might  well  have  been  chosen  by 
the  founder  of  Pravarapura  for  a  prominent  shrine  in  his  new  city. 

Not  far  from  Bahau-d-dln  Sahib’s  Ziarat,  to  the  S.W.,  stands  the  Jami‘ 
Masjld,  the  greatest  Mosque  of  S'rinagar.  Around  it  numerous  ancient  remains 
attest  the  former  existence  of  Hindu  temples.  Proceeding  still  further  to  the  S.W., 
in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-built  city-quarter,  we  reach  an  ancient  shrine  which  has 
remained  in  a  comparatively  fair  state  of  preservation  probably  owing  to  its 
conversion  into  a  Ziarat.  It  is  now  supposed  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the 
saint  styled  Plr  Hajl  Muhammad.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  cella  of  which  the 
high  basement  and  the  side  walls  are  still  well-preserved.  The  quadrangular 
court  in  which  it  stands  is  enclosed  by  ancient  walls  and  approached  by  ornamented 
gateways. 

The  position  of  this  shrine  has  suggested  to  me  its  possible  identity  with  the 
ancient  temple  of  Visnu  Ranasvamin  which  Kalhana  mentions  as  founded  by 
King  Ranaditya.10  This  temple  must  have  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity  up  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  Mankha  refers  to  it  as  an  object  of  his  father’s  devotion, 
and  Jonaraja  in  his  comments  on  the  passage  speaks  of  Visnu  Ranasvamin  as  one 
of  the  chief  shrines  of  Pravarapura.11  The  evidence  on  which  the  suggested 
identification  is  based  has  been  fully  indicated  above  in  note  iii.  453. 


Temple  of  S'iva 
Pravaresvara. 


Position  of  Jimta- 
svamin  temple. 


10  See  iii.  4o3  sq. 

11  See  tS'nkanlhaear.  iii.  OS. 


7  Compare  Fourth  Chron.  939  sqq. 

s  See  note  iii.  3o0. 

9  See  Vikram.  xviii.  28. 
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97.  Crossing  the  Mar  to  the  south  we  reach  the  city-quarter  known  as 
Brad'mar,  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  river  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bridge. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  Bhattarakamatiia  which  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  the  RajataranginI  as  a  building  of  considerable  size  and  strength.13 
Bilhana,  too,  notices  it  specially  in  his  description  of  S'rinagara.  Like  other 
Mathas  built  originally  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  Sarai  it  was  used  on  occasion  as 
a  place  of  defence.  Queen  Didda  sent  her  infant  son  there  at  the  time  of  a 
dangerous  rising.  The  Chronicle  shows  us  often  the  Mathas  of  S'riijagara,  utilized 
as  places  of  refuge  in  the  times  of  internal  troubles,  occasionally  also  turned  into 
prisons.13  We  may  hence  conclude  that  they  were  substantially  built,  probably 
like  modern  Sarais,  in  the  form  of  detached  quadrangles,  and  thus  better  adapted 
for  defence  than  other  city-buildings. 

That  Mathas  more  than  once  left  their  names  to  the  city-quarters  in  which 
they  stood,  is  shown  by  the  designations  of  other  wards.  Thus  the  large  quarter 
of  bid"mar  which  forms  the  western  end  of  the  city  on  the  right  river-bank,  retains 
the  name  of  the  Diddamatha.14  It  was  built  by  Queen  Didda  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  travellers  from  various  parts  of  India.  As  a  local  name  Diddamatha  meets 
us  often  in  the  later  Chronicles.  Above  Did"mar  we  find  near  the  Sixth  Bridge  the 
quarter  of  B aland imar.u  It  takes  its  name  in  all  probability  from  the  Balddlmja- 
viafha  of  the  later  Chronicles  built  by  Baladhyacandra  under  King  Eajadeva  in 
the  thirteenth  century.11’ 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Sixth  Bridge  lies  the  Mahalla  known  by  the  name 
of  Khand'lbavan,  It  has  received  its  appellation  from  the  ancient  Vihara -of  Skan- 
padhavana,  a  foundation  of  Skandagupta  whom  Kalhana  mentions  among  the 
ministers  of  Pravarasena  II.’s  successor  Yudhisthira.17  The  site  of  the  Vihara  has 
been  traced  by  me  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Ziarat  of  Plr  Muhammad  Basur. 
Certain  ancient  remains  there  were  locally  known  and  worshipped  till  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  as  a  Tlrtha  sacred  to  Skanda.  Near  the  Skandabhavana- 
viliara  there  stood  once  the  temple  of  S'iva  Parvag uj> tesvara ,  referred  to  by 
Kalhana  as  a  foundation  of  King  Parvagupta.13 

Immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Khand:,bavan  there  is  now  an  open  waste 
space-used  partly  for  Muhammadan  graveyards.  It  seems  to  have  been  unoccupied 
already  in  old  times.  For  it  was  chosen  as  the  burning-place  for  the  widows  of  the 
murdered  king  Sussala  when  a  rebel  force  hovering  around  the  capital  rendered 
the  usual  burning-ground  on  the  island  of  Maksikasvamin  inaccessible.19 

The  quarter  of  Narvor  still  further  to  the  north  is  probably  identical  with  old 
Nadavana,  mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  the  site  of  a  Vihara  built  by  one  of  King 
Meghavahana’s  queens.  I  have  shown  in  my  note  on  the  passage  that  the  modem 
name  goes  back  to  a  form  *Nadandta~ 0  The  termination  -rata,  ‘  garden,’  frequent 
in  the  old  local  terminology  of  Kasmlr,  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 
-raua  in  Kalhana’s  form  of  the  name. 

12  See  note  vi.  240;  viii.  242G;  also  Via  ram. 
xviii.  1 1 . 

For  the  derivation  of  Brad,'-  from  Bhattd- 
raka,  compare  Brdrinambal  <  Bhatf a ranadcald . 
helow,  §  90.  That  Bhattarakamatiia  was  the 
old  name  of  this  locality  is  known  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Pandits ;  see  Buhleu,  lloport, 

p.  16. 

13  Compare  vi.  22.3;  viii.  374.  10o2,  2309. 


14  See  note  vi.  300. 

1:1  The  old  name  could  not  he  shown  on  the 
map  owing  to  want  of  space. 

16  See  Jonar.  82. 

17  See  iii.  380. 

ls  Compare  Note  K,  vi.  137,  on  the  site  of 
the  Vihara. 

19  viii.  1441  sq. 

-u  Compare  note  iii.  I ! . 
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98.  Before  we  continue  our  survey  further  up  the  river,  it  will  be  useful  to 
make  a  brief  reference  to  the  bridges  which  connect  the  two  river-banks  within  the 
city.  S'rlnagar  has  now  seven  bridges  across  the  Vitasta.  Their  number  has 
remained  unchanged  for  at  least  five  hundred  years. 

Already  Sharifu-d-din  had  heard  that  of  the  thirty  boat-bridges  constructed 
across  the  great  river  of  Kasmir  there  were  seven  in  the  town  of  S'rlnagar.21  The 
boats  were  bound  together  by  chains,  and  through  the  bridges  a  way  could  be  opened 
for  the  river  traffic.  Sharifu-d-dm’s  notice  is  of  interest,,  because  it  shows  clearly 
that  down  to  the  end  of  the  Hindu  period  permanent  bridges  across  the  Vitasta 
were  unknown  in  Kasmir.  I  had  been  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Bajatarangini  passages  bearing  on  the  subject.22  Kalhana  distinctly 
says  of  the  two  bridges  the  construction  of  which  he  specially  records,  that  they 
were  built  with  boats.  Elsewhere  this  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bridges  are  broken  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  or  in  danger  of 
fire.23 

The  first  bridge  of  this  kind  is  ascribed  by  Kalbaija  to  Pravarasena  II.  who 
built  the  ‘  Great  Bridge  ’  ( Brhatsetu )  in  his  new  capital.  “  Only  since  then  is  such 
construction  of  boat-bridges  known.” 24  This  ‘  Great  Bridge  ’  is  subsequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  a  great  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  city  in  the  time 
of  Sussala  (a.d.  1123).  This  fire  arose  at  the  southern  end  of  S'rlnagar,  and 
Kalhana  mentions  that  the  smoke  first  rising  from  Maksikasvamin  :  Mayasum  had 
scarcely  been  noticed  from  the  *  Brhatsetu  ’  when  the  fire  was  already  spreading 
over  the  whole  city.25  Kalhana  evidently  refers  here  to  the  ‘  Great  Bridge  ’  as  a 
comparatively  distant  point  from  Maksikasvamin. 

Considering  that  the  river  forms  an  almost  straight  reach  from  this  locality  to 
the  present  Fourth  Bridge,  it  appears  to  me  likely  that  Pravarasena’s  bridge  was 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter.  The  position  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  It  is  just  here  that  Zainu-l-‘abidin  subsequently  constructed  the  first  per¬ 
manent  bridge  over  the  Vitasta  named  after  him  Zaina  Kadal  ( Jainakadali ).26 
Another  old  boat-bridge  had  been  established  by  Harsa  just  opposite  his  palace.27 
The  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  somewhere  near  the  present 
Second  Bridge  (Haba  Kadal). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  permanent  bridge  across  the  Vitasta 
was  of  wood  and  showed  the  same  peculiar  cantilever  construction  which  is  observed 
in  the  Kasmir  bridges  of  our  time.  The  latter  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
modern  travellers  and  have  hence  often  been  described.28  But  it  is  curious  that 
none  of  them  can  be  traced  back  beyond  the  time  of  Zainu-l-‘abidm.  The  explana¬ 
tion  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  stone-architecture,  in  which  the  engineers  of  the  Hindu 
period  were  so  proficient,  did  not  permit  of  the  construction  of  bridges  with  sufficient 
span.  For  their  Muhammadan  successors  working  chiefly  in  wood  it  was  easier  to 
overcome  this  difficulty. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  river-scene  as  it  now  presents 
itself  within  S'rinagar,  are  the  numerous  wooden  bathing  cells  moored  before  all 
city  Ghats.  They  have  been  there  already  in  Hindu  times.  For  Kalhana  men- 
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S'rinagara. 


Brhatsetu. 


31  See  Tarikh-i  Ra§hidi,  p.  431. 

33  See  note  iii.  354. 

33  See  vii.  909,  1539  ;  viii.  1182 ;  S'riv.  i.  308, 
720 ;  ii.  70,  122. 

24  iii.  354. 


35  See  note  viii.  1171-72. 

36  See  S'riv.  i.  231  sq.,  296. 

27  vii.  1549. 

38  See  e.g.  Vigne,  Travels,  ii.  23 ;  Lawrence, 
Valley,  p.  37, 
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tions  more  than  once  the  nnanakosthas  of  the  river.29  From  a  humorous  sketch 
of  city  life  which  Kalhana  draws  for  us,  we  can  see  that  they  formed  then,  as  now, 
the  favourite  meeting  place  of  the  idle  and  curious.30 

99.  Resuming  our  walk  up  the  river-bank  we  pass  the  remains  of  more  than 
one  old  temple  near  the  present  Ziarats  of  Bad  Shah  (Zainu-l-'abidin),  Shah  Hama- 
dan,  and  elsewhere.  But  we  have  no  data  for  their  identification.  An  old  site  is 
marked  by  the  present  Ghat  SnnPyar,  below  the  Second  Bridge,  which  represents 
the  SomatIrtha  of  the  Rajatarangini.31  The  place  is  still  visited  as  a  Tirtha,  and 
some  old  Liiigas  are  found  by  the  riverside.  The  quarter  in  which  the  Somatirtha 
lies  is  known  as  Sudarmar.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  Samudramatha  built  by 
Samudra,  the  queen  of  Ramadeva,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  numerous 
passages  in  which  the  Samudramatha  is  mentioned  by  the  later  Chronicles,  make 
this  identification  quite  certain.32 

A  little  higher  up,  if  we  can  trust  local  tradition,  stood  the  ancient  temple  of 
Vardhamanesa  mentioned  already  in  King  Samdhimat’s  reign.  The  site  so 
designated  by  the  Purohitas  of  the  adjoining  Mahalla  is  close  to  the  Malayar  Ghat. 
I  have  referred  already  in  a  previous  note  to  the  curious  manner  in  which  an 
ancient  Linga  supposed  to  be  that  of  Vardhamanesa  was  recovered  a  few  years  ago 
from  a  neighbouring  Mosque,  and  a  Mahatmya  composed  for  the  newly-established 
shrine.33 

The  confluence  of  the  Tsunth  Kul  or  Mahasarit  with  the  Vitasta  we  have  also 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.31.  It  is  the  Tirtha  now  known  as  Marisamgama. 
Beyond  it  lies  the  great  island  of  May* sum,  the  ancient  Maksikasvamin,  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  houses  and  camps  of  European  residents  and  visitors. 
From  the  way  it  is  referred  to  by  Kalhana,  it  appears  that  it  was  already  partly  in¬ 
habited  in  old  times.35  Following  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahasarit  above  the 
junction  we  reach  the  quarter  of  Khud'bal  already  identified  with  the  Ksurikabala 
of  King  Pravarasena’s  story. 

Here  begins  the  old  embankment  or  Setu,  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
latter.36  To  the  north  of  this  embankment  stretches  an  extensive  marsh  fed  by 
canals  coming  from  the  Dal  and  known  as  Brgrinambal.  It  is  the  Bhattaranad- 
vala  of  the  Chronicle  into  which  the  body  of  one  of  Harsa’s  ministers  was  thrown 
after  his  execution.37 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Setu  where  it  joins  the  rocky  foot  of  the  Takht-i 
Sulaiman  hill,  there  has  been  for  at  least  a  century  a  gate  through  which  the 
Tsunth  Kul  flows  out  from  the  lake.  It  is  closed  at  times  of  flood  when  the 
Vitasta  rises  higher  than  the  level  ot‘  the  Dal.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
gate  is  very  old  and  co-eval  with  the  construction  of  the  embankment  itself. 
Beyond  it  lies  the  suburb  of  l)rugajan.  This  is  identified  in  an  old  gloss  of  the 
Rajatarangini  with  Durgagalika  where  according  to  tradition  the  blind  King 
Yudhisthira  was  imprisoned  after  his  abdication.38 


-9  Compare  viii.  706,  1182,  2428. 

Also  K^emendra,  Samay.  ii.  38,  knows  the 
term  snanako&thaka  which  lives  in  the  present 
Ks.  krdn'-kuth. 

See  viii.  706-710. 

:u  See  note  viii.  3360. 

33  See  Jonar.  Ill;  S'riv.  iv.  121,  169,  290; 
Fourth  Chron.  604,  618. 

33  See  above,  §  31, 


3*  See  above,  §  66. 

33  See  note  iv.  88. 

36  Compare  above,  §  92. 

37  See  vii.  1038.  Nambal,  from  Skr.  nadvala, 
is  the  regular  Ks.  word  for  marsh.  Brtiri  is 
a  direct  phonetic  derivative  of  Skr.  bhaftara, 
‘god.’ 

38  See  ii.  4, 
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Leaving  the  Setu  where  it  makes  its  great  bend  and  going  north  across  low 
ground  flanked  by  marshes,  we  reach  the  quarter  of  Navi-pur.  The  bridge  which 
leads  here  over  the  Mar  or  Mahasarit,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  Naupurasetu  by 
S' ri  vara,  in  connection  with  later  sieges  of  S'rinagar.39  By  breaking  it,  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  city  were  rendered  more  secure. 

Continuing  our  route  to  the  north  we  come  to  the  great  suburb  of  1 lan'vor.  It 
is  traversed  by  numerous  canals  coming  from  the  Dal.  Kalhana  mentions  it 
repeatedly  by  its  ancient  name  of  Rdjanavdtikd.  It  was  largely  inhabited  by 
Brahmans  whose  solemn  fasts  ( prdyopavesa )  gave  no  small  trouble  to  King  Sussala 
in  his  worst  straits.40  RaAvor  has  continued  to  the  present  day  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  for  city  Brahmans. 

100.  We  have  now  completed  our  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  as  far  as 
it  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  may  proceed  to  the  smaller  and  later 
portion  which  occupies  the  left  bank.  Just  opposite  to  the  ‘  Marlsamgama  ’  stands 
the  Shergarhi,  the  modern  palace  of  the  Dogra  rulers.  Its  site  was  apparently 
first  chosen  by  the  Pathan  governors  for  their  fortified  residence. 

Immediately  below  the  palace  the  Kutakul  or  Ksiptika  branches  off  from 
the  river.  We  have  already  noticed  its  value  as  a  line  of  defence  for  this  part  of 
the  city.41  The  quarter  of  Kathiil  which  lies  between  the  Kutnkul  and  the  river  is 
of  ancient  date.  It  is  mentioned  as  Kasthila  by  Kalhana  and  other  writers, 
Bilhana  speaking  of  it  particularly  as  a  locality  inhabited  by  Brahmans.42 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Kathiil  quarter  a'nd  close  to  the  present  Second 
Bridge,  we  must  assume  the  palace  of  the  later  Hindu  kings  to  have  stood.  Its 
position  is  indicated  by  an  interesting  passage  of  the  Rajataranginl  which  informs 
us  that  King  Ananta  (a.d.  1028-63)  abandoned  the  palace  of  the  former  dynasties 
and  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  the  vicinity  of  the  shrine  of  Sadasiva.43 
The  new  site  was  adhered  to  by  subsequent  kings  probably  till  long  after  Kalhana’s 
time.  The  mention  of  the  Sadasiva  shrine  and  the  frequent  references  to  the 
Ksiptika  as  flowing  near  to  the  royal  palace  (rajadhdni)  enable  us  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  latter  with  fair  accuracy.  In  the  note  on  the  above  passage  I  have 
shown  that  the  Sadasiva  temple  lay  opposite  to  the  Samudramatha  which  occupies 
the  right  river-bank  just  below  the  Second  Bridge.  Exactly  in  the  position  thus 
indicated  we  find  now  an  ancient  Lihga  on  the  river  Ghat  of  Purusayar  which  the 
tradition  of  the  local  Purohitas  knows  by  the  name  of  Sadasiva. 

It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  then  that  the  palace  stood  which  had  witnessed  so 
many  tragic  scenes  related  in  the  last  two  Books  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle.  Its 
great  height  is  specially  referred  to  by  Bilhana.  This  suggests  that  it  was  in 
part  at  least  built  of  wood,  just  like  a  later  palace  -described  by  Mirza  Haidar.44 
“  Sultan  Zainu-l-Tibidin  built  himself  a  palace  in  the  town  which  in  the  dialect  of 
Kashmir  is  called  Raj  dan  [i.e.  Skr.  rajadhdni].  It  has  twelve  stories,  some  of  which 
contain  fifty  rooms,  halls  and  corridors.  The  whole  of  this  lofty  structure  is  built 
of  wood.”  This  construction  of  the  palace  would  well  explain  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  burned  down  by  the  pretender  Uccala  on  his  final  attack  upon 


39  See  S'riv.  iv.  122,  243. 

40  See  viii.  766,  768,  899.  For  the  phonetic 
relation  of  Ran'  <  Skr.  Rdjdna,  see  note  viii.  766 ; 
-vdr  is  common  in  Ks.  local  names  and  derived 
from  Skr.  va{a,  ‘  garden,’  of  which  vdfika  is  a 
frequent  diminutive. 


41  See  above,  §  94. 

42  See  note  viii.  1169,  and  Vikram.  xviii.  26. 

43  Compare  viii.  186-187,  and  for  detailed 
evidence  of  the  identification  the  note  there¬ 
on. 

44  See  Tdrikh-i  Rashidi,  p.  429, 
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Harsa.43  We  can  thus  also  understand  why  there  are  no  particularly  striking 
remains  at  the  site  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  ruins  of  this  royal  residence. 

Gardens  near  later  The  last-named  incident  gives  Kalhana  occasion  to  mention  also  some  other 
palace.  data  regarding  the  royal  palace.  Close  to  it  was  a  garden  in  which  Harsa  and  his 
ill-fated  son  Bhoja  enjoyed  a  deceptive  rest  before  the  rebels’  last  assault.40  The 
gardens  near  the  palace  are  also  elsewhere  mentioned.  Harsa  had  their  trees  cut 
down  because  they  obstructed  the  view,  and  at  a  later  time  the  besieging  Damaras 
fed  their  camp  fires  with  fuel  brought  from  the  same  gardens.47  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  are  numerous  old  gardens  across  the  Ksiptika  close  to  the  site 
where  the  palace  once  stood,  In  front  of  the  palace  was  the  boat-bridge  already 
mentioned  which  the  king  had  himself  constructed,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
last  desperate  struggle.48 

The  old  palace.  Where  the  old  palace  stood  which  was  abandoned  by  King  Ananta,  we  cannot. 

say  with  accuracy.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  its  site  was  in  the  old  part  of 
Pravarapura  on  the  right  bank.  Kalhana  mentions  it  twice  ( puranardjadhdni j, 
but  gives  no  particulars.49  Its  deserted  ground  was  built  over  with  a  Matha  in 
Kalhana’s  own  time. 

Though  the  embankments  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  walls  of 
Ziarats,  etc.,  show  ample  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  we  have  yet  no  means  of 
identifying  any  particular  sites.  At  the  western  extremity  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  however,  we  may  locate  with  some  probability  the  temple  of  Ksemagaurlsvara, 
built  by  Queen  Diddii’s  weak  husband  Ksemagupta.  Bilhana  in  his  description  of 
S'rinagar  mentions  it  as  an  imposing  building,  the  ‘  Mandapas  ’  of  which  extended 
to  a  ‘  Sariigama  ’  of  the  Vitasta.50  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  confluence 
meant  is  probably  that  of  the  Vitasta  with  the  Dugdhasindhn  or  Chatsflrul  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  quarter  of  Diddamatha.31 


SECTION  V. — THE  ENVIRONS  OF  S'RlNAGARA. 

101.  Having  completed  our  survey  of  old  S'rlnagara  we  may  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  ancient  sites  of  its  environs.  They  are  almost  all  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  Vitasta  within  the  Pargana  now  known  as  Phdlch,  and  designated  Phd- 
khnvd  in  S'rlvara’s  Chronicle.1  It  comprises  the  tract  lying  between  the  east  shore 
of  the  Anch’ar,  the  range  towards  the  Sind  Valley  and  the  hills  which  enclose 

the  Dal  on  the  east  and  south.  Owing  to  the  facility  of  communication  across 

the  lake  and  the  manifold  attractions  of  its  shores  Phakh  seems  to  have  always 
been  a  favourite  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  This  fact  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  numerous  places  of  ancient  date  which  we  find  dotted  around  the 
lake. 

Tlx!  Gopa  Hill  Starting  from  its  southernmost  corner  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  we 

( Gopadri ).  come  first  to  the  hill  popularly  known  as  Takht-i  Sulaiman.  Its  bold  pyramidal 

«  See  vii.  1565  sq. ;  1583.  4U  See  viii.  837,  2417. 

46  vii.  1538  sqq.  ;>0  Vikram.  xviii.  23. 

47  vii.  1223;  viii.  1056.  51  Compare  note  vi.  172-173. 

«  See  vii.  1539,  1549.  _ 

1  S'rlv.  iv.  306.  The  Lokaprakasa  writes  Isalaya  or  Isobar  and  Suresvari  affect  the 
Phutjvu  while  the  modern  Mahatmyas  of  term  Phalaka. 
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form  and  the  old  temple  which  crowns  its  summit  make  this  hill  a  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape  of  S'rlnagar. 

The  present  name  of  the  hill  meaning  ‘  Salomon’s  throne  ’  is  undoubtedly  of 
Muhammadan  origin,  and  its  alleged  derivation  from  Samdhirnat ,  the  saintly  hero 
of  a  well-known  legend  recorded  in  the  liajatarangim,  nothing  but  an  invention  of 
the  Bachbattas  of  S'rlnagar.3  That  the  ancient  designation  of  the  hill  was 
Gopadri  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  an  interesting  passage  of  Ivalhana’s 
Chronicle.  It  relates  how  the  troops  of  the  pretender  Bhiksacara  when  repulsed 
from  the  city  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  enter  after  crossing  the  Mahasarit,  i.e. 
from  the  south-east,  took  refuge  on  the  ‘  Gopa  Hill  ’  or  Gopadri*  There  they  were 
besieged  by  the  royal  troops  until  a  diversion  made  by  Bhiksacara  enabled  them  to 
retreat  to  the  higher  hills  in  the  east  by  the  low  neck  which  connects  these  with  the 
Takht-i  Sulaiman. 

Kalhana  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Chronicle  informs  us  that  King  Gopaditya 
built  a  shrine  of  S'iva  Jyesthesvara  on  the  Gopadri.1  It  is  difficult  not  to  connect 
this  notice  in  some  way  with  the  extant  temple  which  occupies  so  prominent 
a  position  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  General  Cunningham,  it  is  true,  on  the 
strength  of  an  alleged  tradition  had  proposed  to  identify  this  temple  with  the 
Jyestharudra  shrine  which  Kalhana  mentions  as  a  foundation  of  Jalauka,  Asoka’s 
son,  in  the  ancient  S'rlnagarl.5  But  Prof.  Bidder  has  already  shown  that  there  is 
no  genuine  tradition  regarding  the  temple  among  the  S'rlnagar  Brahmans.6 

It  is  certain  that  the  superstructures  of  the  present  temple  belong  to  a  very 
late  period.7  But  the  massive  and  high  base  on  which  this  temple  is  raised,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  structure  are  no  doubt  of  a  far  earlier  date.  These  may  well 
have  formed  part  of  a  building  which  in  Ivalhana’s  time, — rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
have  no  means  to  judge, — was  looked  upon  as  a  shrine  of  Jyesthesvara  erected  by 
King  Gopaditya.  There  is  no  other  ancient  ruin  on  the  hill.  Nor  would  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  latter  have  admitted  at  any  other  point  but  the  summit,  of  the 
construction  of  a  shrine  of  any  dimensions.8  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
tradition  of  Abu-l-Fazl’s  time  distinctly  attributed  “the  temple  which  now  stands 
on  Salomon’s  hill  ”  to  the  time  of  Gopaditya. 

102.  In  Note  G,  i.  124,  I  have  shown  that  an  old  tradition  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  at  least  the  sixteenth  century,  connected  the  Takht  Hill  with  the 
worship  of  S'iva  Jyestharudra  or,  by  another  form  of  the  name,  Jyesthesvara 
(Jyesthesa).9  And  we  find  in  fact  a  Linga  known  by  this  name  worshipped  even  at 
the  present  day  at  the  Tirtha  of  Jyether,  scarcely  more  than  one  mile  from  the  east 
foot  of  the  hill. 

This  Tirtha,  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  name  from  Jyesthesvara,  lies  in  a 


-  The  name  Takht-i  Sulaiman  is  common 
enough  in  the  local  nomenclature  of  Muham¬ 
madan  countries  ;  compare,  e.g.,  the  peak  of 
this  name  in  the  Sulaiman  Koh,  south  of  the 
Gumal  Pass.  The  derivation  from  Sariidhimat, 
referred  to  by  Prof.  BUiiler,  Report,  p.  17,  is 
not  supported  by  any  evidence  whatever 
and  unknown  even  to  the  most  modern 
Miihatmyas. 

3  Sec  note  viii.  1104-10. 

That  the  Takht-i  Sulaiman  was  called  by 
its  ancient  name  Gopadri  had  been  surmised 
already  by  P.  Govind  Kaul  at  the  time  of 


Prof.  Bidders  visit;  see  Report ,  p.  17.  But 
no  decisive  evidence  was  known  to  him. 

4  See  note  i.  341. 

•’  i.  124;  A  nc.  Geotjr.,  p.  95;  also  above, 
§90. 

B  See  Report ,  p.  17. 

7  See  the  remarks  of  Ferguskon,  History  of 
Indian  Archit.,  p.  282,  against  Gen.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  and  Major  Cole’s  assumptions,  who 
represented  tins  temple  as  one  of  the  earliest 
buildings  in  Kasmir. 

8  Ain-i  Aid).,  ii.  p.  383. 

a  Compare  Fourth  Chron.  592,  853,  800. 
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glen  of  the  hillside,  a  short  distance  from  the  east  shore  of  the  Gagri  Bal  portion 
of  the  Dal.  Its  sacred  spring,  designated  in  the  comparatively  modern  Mahatmya 
as  Jyesthdnaga,  forms  a  favourite  object  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Brahmans  of 
S'rmagar.  Fragments  of  several  colossal  Lingas  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jycthcr  and  show  with  some  other  ancient  remains  now  built  into  the  Ziarats  of 
Jyethcr  and  Gupakar  that  the  site  had  been  held  sacred  from  an  early  time.  It  is  in 
this  vicinity  that  we  may  look  for  the  ancient  shrine  of  Jyestharudra  which  Jalauka 
is  said  to  have  erected  at  S'rlnagari.  But  in  the  absence  of  distinct  archaeological 
evidence  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined. 

Kalhana  in  the  same  passage  which  mentions  the  erection  of  King 
Gopaditya’s  shrine  on  the  ‘  Gopa  Hill,’  makes  that  prince  bestow  the  Gopa- 
Agraharas  on  Brahman  settlers  from  Aryadesa.10  The  combination  of  the  two 
local  names  suggests  that  the  fertile  lands  of  the  present  Gupakdr  are  meant, 
between  the  north  foot  of  the  Takht  hill  and  the  Dal.  The  name  Gupakar  may  be, 
in  fact,  the  direct  phonetic  derivative  of  the  term  used  by  Kalhana.11 

Our  surmise  is  supported  by  the  reference  which  Kalhana  in  the  verse 
immediately  following  makes  to  the  village  Bhuksiravatika.  This  place  is 
identified  by  the  old  glossator  A2  with  Buch'vor,  a  small  hamlet  situated  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  at  the  rocky  north-west  foot  of  the  Takht  hill.  The  moderti 
name  is  clearly  derived  from  Kalhana’s  form.  Gopaditya  is  said  to  have  removed 
to  this  confined  and  secluded  spot  Brahmans  who  had  given  offence  by  eating 
garlic. 

The  combined  mention  of  Gopiidri,  Gopagrahara  and  Bhuksiravdtika  in  i.  341 
sq.,  suggests  that  Kalhana  has  reproduced  here  local  traditions  collected  from  the 
sites  immediately  adjoining  the  hill.  Whether  the  connection  of  these  localities 
with  King  Gopaditya’s  reign  was  based  on  historical  fact,  or  only  an  old  popular 
etymology  working  upon  the  word  Gopa  found  in  the  first  two  names,  can  no  longer 
be  decided. 

Continuing  our  route  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dal  we  come  at  a  distance 
of  about  one  mile  from  Gupnkar  to  the  large  village  of  Thtd,  prettily  situated  amid 
vineyards  and  orchards.  It  is  the  Theda  of  the  Rajatarangini,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  places  which  the  pious  king  Samdhimat  or  Aryaraja  adorned  with  Mathas, 
divine  images,  and  Lingas.12  Abu-1-Fazl  speaks  of  Thld  as  “  a  delightful  spot 
where  seven  springs  unite ;  around  them  are  stone  buildings,  memorials  of  bygone 
times.”  13  The  remains  here  alluded  to  can  no  longer  be  traced,  but  the  seven  springs 
( Saptapuskarini )  which  are  also  referred  to  in  the  Haracaritacintamani  (iv.  40  sqq.), 
are  still  pointed  out. 

The  cluster  of  villages  which  we  reach  about  one  and  a  half  miles  beyond  Thid, 
and  which  jointly  bear  the  name  Bran,  can  be  safely  identified  with  Bhimadevi 
which  Kalhana  notices  along  with  Theda.  The  Nilamata  knows  the  sacred  site  of 
Bhimadevi  in  conjunction  with  the  Suresvari  Tirtha  which  we  shall  next  visit,  and 
in  the  Haracaritacintamani  it  is  named  with  the  Seven  Springs  of  Theda.  The 
Tirtha  of  Bhimadevi  is  no  longer  known,  but  may  be  located  with  some  probability 
at  the  fine  spring  near  JDdmpdr  marked  now  by  a  Muhammadan  shrine. 

10  See  i.  341.  For  agrahdra,  see  note  i.  87.  Z.D.M.G.,  1.  p.  3.  *Gupagdr  could  easily  be 

11  Gupakdr  may  go  back  to  a  form  *Gup"gdr,  traced  back  to  Gopagrahara  through  Pr.  forms 
with  assimilation  of  g  to  the  preceding  like  *Gupagrdr. 

tenuis.  In  Ks.  the  hardening  of  g  to  k  is  by  13  See  note  ii.  135. 

no  means  unknown  ;  see  Dr.  Grierson’s  note,  13  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  361. 
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103.  A  sacred  site  of  far  greater  fame  and  importance  is  that  of  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  of  Is*bar  which  lies  about  two  miles  further  north  on  the  Dal  shore  and  a  little 
beyond  the  Mughal  garden  of  Nishat.  The  site  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Sures- 
variksetra(l  the  field  of  Suresvari’).14  It  was  sacred  to  Durga-Suresvarlwho  isstill  wor¬ 
shipped  on  a  high  crag  rising  from  the  mountain  range  to  the  east  of  Isobar  village. 
The  seat  of  the  goddess  is  on  a  rugged  rock,  some  3000  feet  above  the  village,  offering 
no  possible  room  for  any  building.  The  numerous  shrines  erected  in  her  honour 
were  hence  built  on  the  gently  sloping  shore  of  the  lake  below.  The  Tlrtha  of 
Suresvari  is  often  referred  to  in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  and  Kasmlrian  texts  as  a  spot 
of  exceptional  holiness.  It  was  particularly  sought  by  the  pious  as  a  place  to  die 
in.  The  pilgrimage  to  Suresvari  is  connected  with  visits  to  several  sacred  springs  in 
and  about  Isobar.  One  of  them,  S'atadhdrd,  is  already  mentioned  by  Ksemendra.15 
It  is  passed  in  a  narrow  gorge  some  1500  feet  below  the  rock  of  Suresvari. 

Isobar  derives  its  present  name  from  the  shrine  of  Isesvara  which  KingSarii- 
dhimat-AryarajaaccordingtotheRajatarahgin!  erected  in  honour  of  his  Guru  Isana.10 
An  earlier  form,  Is"brdr,  which  is  found  in  an  old  gloss  of  the  Chronicle  and  which 
was  evidently  heard  also  by  Abu-1-Fazl,  helps  to  connect  Isobar  and  Isesvara.17 
Is.bar  is  still  much  frequented  as  a  pilgrimage  place.  The  chief  attraction  is  a 
sacred  spring  known  as  (.ruptagadgd  which  Dlls  an  ancient  stone-lined  tank  in  the 
centre  of  the  village.  This  conveniently  accessible  Tlrtha  is  the  scene  of  a  popular 
pilgrimage  on  the  Vaisakhl  day  and  has  fairly  obscured  the  importance  of  the 
mountain  seat  of  Suresvari.  A  ruined  mound  immediately  behind  the  tank  is 
popularly  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Isesvara  shrine.  Numerous  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  are  found  around  the  sacred  springs  and  elsewhere  in  the  village. 
They  probably  belong  to  the  various  other  temples,  the  erection  of  which  is 
mentioned  by  Kalhana  at  the  site  of  Suresvari.18 

Passing  round  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  Suresvari  is  worshipped,  we  come 
to  the  small  village  of  Hdrvan  which  the  old  glossator  of  the  Rajataranginl 
identifies  with  Sadarhadvana  (‘the  wood  of  the  Six  Arhats’).  This  place  is 
mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  the  residence  of  the  great  Buddhist  teacher  Nagiirjuna.19 
The  name  Harvan  may  well  be  derived  from  Sadarhadvana,  but  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence  the  identification  cannot  be  considered  as  quite  certain.  On  the 
hillside  south  of  the  village  remarkable  remains  of  ancient  ornamented  brick- 
pavements  have  come  to  light  on  occasion  of  excavations  made  for  the  new  S'rinagar 
waterworks. 

Proceeding  further  up  the  valley  of  the  stream  which  comes  from  the  Mar  Sar 
lake,  we  reach,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  Dal,  the  village  of 
Triphar.  Evidence  I  have  discussed  elsewhere,  makes  it  quite  certain  that  it  is 
the  ancient  Tripure&vara.20  The  latter  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  site  of  great 
sanctity  by  Kalhana  as  well  as  in  the  Nilamata  and  some  older  Mahatmyas ;  but  it 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  separate  pilgrimage  place.  A  little  stream  known  as 
the  Tripuragahgd  near  Triphar  is,  however,  still  visited  as  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Mahadeva  pilgrimage. 


Tlrtha  of  Suresvari. 


Temple  of  Isesvara. 


Sadarhadvana. 


Tlrtha  of 
Tripuresvava. 


14  Compare  for  Suresvari  and  the  site  of 
Isobar,  note  v.  37. 

15  See  Samay.  ii.  29. 

10  See  note  ii.  134. 

u  -bar  is  a  modern  contraction  for  Ks.  -bror, 
from  Skr.  bhaftdraka,  which  in  Kasmir  local 


names  has  often  taken  the  place  of  its 
synonym  -isvara ;  comp.  e.g.  Skr.  Vijayesvara 
>  Ks.  Vif  'bror. 

18  See  v.  37,  40  sq. ;  viii.  3365. 

19  See  note  i.  173. 

20  Compare  note  v.  46. 
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Mount  Mahddeva. 


Hiranyapura. 


Juskapura. 


Amaresvara. 


Ksemendra  in  the  colophon  of  his  Dasavataracarita  refers  to  the  hill  above 
Tripur  esa  as  the  place  where  he  was  wont  to  find  repose  and  where  he  composed 
his  work.  In  Zainu-l-'abidin’s  time  Tripuresvara  seems  yet  to  have  been  a  Tirtha 
much  frequented  by  mendicants.21  Tripuresvara,  too,  possessed  its  shrine  of 
Jyesthesvara,  and  to  this  King  Avantivarman  retired  on  the  approach  of  death.33 

The  whole  mountain-ridge  which  stretches  to  the  south  of  Triphar  and  along 
the  Dal,  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  S'Ridvara.23  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  rises  the  bold  peak  of  Mahadeva  to  a  height  of  over  13,000  feet. 
Numerous  references  to  it  in  the  Nilamata,  S'arvnvatara  and  other  texts  show  that 
it  was  in  old  times  just  as  now  frequented  as  a  Tirtha. 

We  may  now  again  descend  the  valley  towards  the  north  shore  of  the  Dal.  On 
our  way  we  pass  close  to  Harvan  the  village  of  Tsatsa  where  the  convenience  of 
modern  worshippers  has  located  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  Tirtha  of  the  goddess 
S'arada  (see  below,  §  127).  Leaving  aside  the  famous  garden  of  Shalimar  of 
which  our  old  texts  know  nothing,24  we  come  to  a  marshy  extension  of  the  Dal 
known  as  Telabal.  The  stream  which  flows  through  it  and  which  forms  a  branch 
of  the  river  coming  from  the  Mar  Sar,  bore  the  old  name  of  Tilaprasthd .25 

104.  The  route  which  takes  us  from  TeLbal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sind 
Valley  is  the  same  which  was  followed  by  the  pretender  Bhiksacara  and  his  rebel 
allies  on  a  march  to  Suresvarl  described  in  the  Bajatarangini.36  The  narrow  embank¬ 
ment  on  which  they  fought  and  defeated  the  royal  troops,  leads  across  the  TeBbal 
marshes. 

At  the  south  foot  of  the  ridge  which  descends  to  the  opening  of  the  Sind 
Valley,  we  find  the  village  of  Ranyil,  the  ancient  Hiranyapura.27  The  place  is 
said  by  Kalhana  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Hiranyaksa.  As  it  lies  on  the 
high  road  from  the  Sind  Valley  to  S'rinagar  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  also  in 
connection  with  military  operations  directed  from  that  side  against  the  capital. 
The  victorious  Uccala,  when  marching  upon  S'rinagar,  had  the  Abhiseka  ceremony 
performed  en  route  by  the  Brahmans  of  Hiranyapura.  It  seems  to  have  been  once 
a  place  of  importance,  since  it  figures  in  a  fairy-tale  of  the  Kathasaritsagara  as  the 
capital  of  Kasmir.28  A  spring  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  village  is  visited  by 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Haramukutaganga  and  bears  in  the  Mahatmyas  the  name  of 
Hiranydksandga. 

From  near  Ranyil  several  old  watercourses  radiate  which  carry  the  water  of 
the  Sind  River  to  the  villages  lying  between  the  Anch'ar  and  Dal  lakes.  One  of 
these  canals  passes  the  village  of  Znlcur.  A  tradition  recorded  already  by  General 
Cunningham  identifies  this  place  with  the  ancient  Juskapura.  Kalhana  names 
the  place  as  a  foundation  of  the  Turuska  (i.e.  Kusana)  King  Juska  who  also 
built  a  Vilmra  there.29  The  Muhammadan  shrines  and  tombs  of  the  village  contain 
considerable  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 

To  the  west  of  Juskapura,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Anchor,  lies  the  large 
village  of  Amburhcr.  It  is  the  ancient  Amaresvara  often  mentioned  in  the 


21  See  S'riv.  i.  402. 

22  See  note  v.  123. 

23  See  viii.  2422. 

24  The  first  reference  to  this  somewhat 
overpraised  locality  I  can  find,  is  by  Abu-1- 
Fazl  who  mentions  the  waterfall  or  rather 
cascades  of  ‘  Shillamar  ’ ;  see  ii.  p.  361.  We 
might  reasonably  expect  that  Jonaraja  and 


S'rivara  in  their  detailed  accounts  of  the  Dal 
would  have  mentioned  the  place  if  it  had  then 
claimed  any  importance. 

25  See  note  v.  46  ;  S'riv.  i.  421 . 

26  See  note  viii.  744. 

27  For  detailed  references,  see  note  i.  287. 

24  See  Kathds.  lxv.  215  sqq. 

29  See  note  i.  168;  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  101. 
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Rajatarangini  in  connection  with  military  operations  to  the  north  of  S'rinagar.30 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  place  lay  then  as  now  on  the  high 
road  connecting  the  Sind  Valley  with  the  capital.  It  took  its  name  from  a  temple 
of  S'iva  Amaresvara  which  Suryamatl,  Ananta’s  queen,  endowed  with  Agraharas 
and  a  Matha.  The  ancient  slabs  and  sculptured  fragments  which  I  found  in  1895 
in  and  around  the  Ziarat  of  Farrukhzad  Sahib,  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  this 
temple. 

Continuing  on  the  road  towards  S'rinagar  for  about  two  miles  further  we  come 
to  the  large  village  of  Vicar  Nag,  prettily  situated  among  extensive  walnut  groves. 
A  fine  Naga  near  the  village  forms  the  object  of  a  popular  Yatra  in  the  month  of 
Caitra.  It  is  held  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  Ailapattra  Naga  who  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Nllamata.  An  earlier  designation  seems  to  be  Muktamulakanaga 
which  is  given  to  the  locality  by  Srivara  and  in  the  Tlrthasamgraha.31  To  the 
west  of  the  village  and  near  an  inlet  of  the  Anch'ar  are  the  ruins  of  three  ancient 
temples  now  converted  into  Ziarats  and  tombs.32 

Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Vicar  Nag  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
old  canal  called  Laclrim  Kill  (*Laksmlkulya),  stands  the  hamlet  of  Antabavan.  In 
my  “Notes  on  Ou-k'ong’s  account  of  Kasmlr”  I  have  proved  that  Ant"bavan 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  Vihara  of  Amrtabhavana  which  Amrtaprabha,  a 
queen  of  Meghavahana,  is  said  to  have  erected.33  Ou-k'ong  mentions  the  Vihara 
by  the  name  of  Ngo-mi-t'o-jjo^van  which  represents  a  transcribed  Prakrit  form 
*Amitabhavana  or  *Amitabhavana.  An  ancient  mound  with  traces  of  a  square 
enclosure  around  it  which  is  found  between  the  canal  and  the  hamlet,  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  remains  of  this  Vihara. 

Proceeding  to  the  east  of  Ant"bavan  for  about  a  mile  we  come  to  the  large 
village  of  Sudarttbal  situated  on  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Dal  known  as  S 'udar“khun.  The 
name  of  the  village  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  lake  make  it  very  probable 
that  we  have  to  place  here  the  sacred  spring  of  Sodara.34  An  ancient  legend 
related  by  Kalhana  represented  this  spring  as  an  Avatara  of  the  Sodara  Naga 
worshipped  originally  near  the  sacred  site  of  Bhutesvara  below  Mound  Hara- 
mukuta.35 

Close  to  the  mosque  of  Sudaribal  and  by  the  lake  shore  are  two  pools  fed  by 
perennial  springs.  These,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  were  in  old  times  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims.  Now  all  recollection  of  this  Tlrtha  has  been  lost  among  the 
Brahmans  of  S'rinagar.  But  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the  village  area,  Batt“pur, 
points  to  a  former  settlement  of  Battas  or  Purohitas.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  we 
find  only  half  a  mile  from  the  village  the  Ziarat  of  Hazrat  Bal,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  Muhammadan  shrines  in  the  Valley.  It  is  supposed  to  be  built  over 
the  remains  of  the  miracle-working  Plr  Dastagir  Sahib.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
presence  of  the  rather  ubiquitous  saint  at  this  particular  spot  had  something  to  do 
with  the  earlier  Hindu  Tlrtha  ? 


M  See  note  vii.  183. 

31  See  S'riv.  iv.  66. 

32  Compare  for  these  remains  Cole,  Ancient 
Buildings  in  Kashmir,  p.  31. 

33  See  note  iii.  9  and  Notes  on  Ou-k'ong, 
pp.  9  sqq. 


34  See  note  i.  126-126.  Ks.  -bal  in  Sudar1- 
bal  means  merely  place. 

36  For  this  Sodara  the  present  Naran  Nag, 
sec  notes  i.  123 :  v.  66-69. 


Amrtabhavana . 


Tirtha  of  Sodara. 
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District  of 
Khaduri. 


Jayarnna. 


K/wnamusa. 


105.  Our  circuit  through  the  Phakh  Pargana  has  brought  us  back  to  the 
purlieus  of  the  capital.  We  must  leave  them  now  once  more  and  start  on  our  tour 
through  the  outlying  districts.  We  may  direct  it  first  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Valley,  the  ancient  Madavarajya.  This  again  is  divided  by  the  Vitasta  into  two 
portions,  one  to  the  north-east,  the  other  to  the  south-west  of  the  river.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  Parganas  on  the  right  bank,  starting  from  S'rinagar. 

The  Pargana  which  adjoins  S'rinagar  from  the  south-east,  is  now  known 
as  Vilii.  It  extends  from  near  Puranadhisthana  to  the  Vast'Tvan  spur  near 
Vant’pdr  (Avantipura)  and  comprises  a  wide  semicircular  tract  of  fertile  Karewa 
lands.  In  ancient  times  the  district  took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Kiiaduv!, 
the  present  Khruv }  The  "Damaras  of  the  Khaduvi  district  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Kalhana  along  with  those  of  Holada,  the  modern  Vular  Pargana. 

The  site  of  Pandrethan  or  Puranadhisthana  has  already  been  fully  noticed. 
About  two  miles  higher  up  the  river  lies  Pand-chuk  village  with  some  ancient 
remains  and  traces  of  a  stone  bridge-head,  probably  of  late  date.  The  old  name  of 
the  place  is  unknown.  We  pass  next  by  the  river  the  village  of  Simpor.  This 
may  retain  the  name  of  Siriihapura  founded  by  King  Jayasiriiha  in  Kalhana’s  time.1 2 

Less  than  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Simpor  lies  the  village  of  Zevan,  the 
ancient  Jayavana.  It  was  correctly  identified  already  by  Prof.  Biihler  on  the 
basis  of  the  happy  and  exact  description  given  of  it  by  Bilhana.3 4  The  poet 
mentions  in  this  “place  of  high-rising  monuments”  the  “pool  filled  with 
pure  water,  sacred  to  Taksaka,  lord  of  snakes.”  This  pool  still  exists  in 
the  Taksaka  Naga  which  is  visited  annually  by  the  pilgrims  to  HarsesvaraA 
The  mention  made  by  Kalhana  in  his  story  of  Narapura  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Taksaka  spring  proves  that  in  old  times  it  must  have  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a 
separate  Tirtha.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Kasmlr  Naga  which  is  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  Tirtha  list  of  the  Mahabharata  (III.  Ixxxii.  90).  Abu-1-Fazl  records  the 
interesting  fact  that  this  spring  was  popularly  held  to  be  the  place  whence  the 
cultivation  of  saffron  flourishing  in  this  neighbourhood  originated.5  In  Akbar’s 
time  the  cultivators,  undoubtedly  Muhammadans,  still  worshipped  at  this  fountain 
at  spring  time.  It  was  customary  to  pour  cow’s  milk  into  it  to  secure  a  good  omen 
for  the  success  of  the  crop.  We  see  that  the  Taksaka  Naga  long  retained  his 
importance  as  a  local  divinity  with  the  cultivators. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Zevan  we  come  on  gently  rising  ground 
to  the  village  of  Khun“moh.  It  is,  as  already  stated  above,  the  ancient  Khona- 
musa,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Bilhana.  The  latter  in  the  Vikramahkadeva- 
carita  gives  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  charms  of  his  home.6  The  saffron- 
fields  which  Bilhana  mentions,  extend  close  to  the  lower  of  the  two  separate 
hamlets  which  form  the  village.  In  the  upper  hamlet  is  a  sacred  spring  called 


1  Compare  note  viii.  733. 

2  See  note  viii.  2443. 

a  Compare  Report,  pp.  6  sq. ;  my  note 
vii.  607  ;  Vikram.  xviii.  70. 

4  See  note  i.  220. 

4  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  358. 


fi  For  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of 
the  position  and  remains  of  Khonamusa,  see 
Prof.  Buhler's  Report,  pp.  5  sq. 

The  identity  of  Khum'moh  with  the  Khona¬ 
musa  of  Rajat.  i.  90  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Gen.  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geoyr.,  p.  98. 
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Damodaranaga  with  some  sculptured  funeral  Steles  and  a  few  fragmentary  inscrip¬ 
tions.  On  the  hillside  above  the  village  issues  another  Naga  which  under  the 
name  of  Bliuvanesvari  is  visited  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Harsesyara.  The  latter 
Tlrtha  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  high  ridge  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  village. 
It  consists  of  a  ‘  Svayaiiibhu  ’  Lihga  situated  in  a  small  cave  and  enjoys  considerable 
popularity.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  name  except  in  the  local  Mahatmya 
and  the  Tlrthasaiiigraha. 

The  chief  place  of  the  VihT  Pargana  is  now  the  town  of  Pdmpar,  the  ancient 
Padmapura,7  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Khun"moh.  It  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  by  Padma,  the  powerful  uncle  of  the  puppet-king 
Cippata-Jayaplda.  Padma  is  said  by  the  Chronicle  to  have  also  built  a  temple  of 
Visnu-Padmasvamin.  To  this  may  possibly  have  belonged  the  scanty  remains  of 
an  ancient  temple  which  have  been  described  by  General  Cunningham.8  Close  by 
is  the  Ziarat  of  Mir  Muhammad  Hamadani  with  some  fine  ancient  columns  and 
ornamented  slabs  which  are  likely  to  have  been  taken  from  this  temple.  Also  the 
other  Ziarats  of  the  town  show  similar  remains.  Padmapura  owing  to  its  central 
position  in  a  fertile  tract  seems  to  have  always  been  a  place  of  importance  and  is 
often  mentioned  by  Kalhana  and  the  later  Chroniclers. 

Proceeding  north-eastwards  of  Padmapura  we  pass  first  BdPhdm,  a  large 
village,  which  in  the  Lokaprakasa  and  Tirthasamgraha  figures  as  Balasrama. 
Under  a  large  Deodar  near  it  Baladevi  is  now  worshipped  in  the  form  of  an  old  stone- 
image.  Numerous  ancient  Steles,  showing  miniature  reproductions  of  temples,  are 
found  in  the  neighbouring  rivulets  and  canals.  They  were  apparently  used  in 
recent  times  as  stepping-stones,  which  would  account  for  their  preservation.  At 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  spur  which  descends  from  the  mountain-range  to  the  north, 
lies  the  picturesque  village  of  TJyan,  once  mentioned  by  Kalhana  under  the  name 
of  Ovana.9  It  has  a  large  sulphurous  spring  visited  by  the  sick. 

About  two  miles  further  east  we  reach  the  village  of  Khruv,  the  ancient 
KHAnuvI  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  to  the  district  its  former  name.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  fine  springs  in  and  about  Khruv ;  Abu-1-Fazl  mentions  them  as 
objects  of  worship  and  estimates  their  number  at  360.10  Above  the  village  a  so- 
called  ‘  Svayambhu-cakra  ’  or  mystical  diagram  is  shown  on  a  rock.11  It  is  held 
sacred  to  J  valamukhi-Durga  and  largely  visited  by  pilgrims.  I  am,  however,  unable 
to  trace  any  old  reference  to  this  Tlrtha. 

Only  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Khruv  is  the  village  of  S' dr,  until  recently  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  iron-industry.  Kalhana  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  S'anara  as 
an  Agrahara  founded  by  King  S'acinara.13  Whatever  the  historical  value  of  this 
notice  may  be  which  Kalhana  took  from  Padmamihira,  the  evidence  detailed  in  my 
note  on  the  passage  proves  that  the  present  S'ar  is  intended.  An  intermediate 
form  of  the  name  is  preserved  in. the  S'ndr  of  an  old  gloss.  The  Ziarat  of  Khwaja 
Khizar  which  stands  here  near  several  small  springs,  is  built  with  remains  of  a 
Hindu  temple. 

About  two  miles  south-west  of  S'ar  are  found  the  well-preserved  ruins  of  a 
temple  near  the  village  of  Lada  (not  marked  on  Survey  map).  They  have  been 

7  For  a  detailed  notice  see  note  iv.  69d.  9  vii.  29o. 

The  old  name  of  the  place  is  well  known  to  10  A'in-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  3£<S. 

S'rinagar  Pandits;  Vigne,  too,  Travels ,  ii.  11  Compare  for  such  diagrams,  also  desig- 
p.  31,  recognized  it  correctly.  nated  devicakra  or  mdtrcakra ,  note  i.  122. 

8  See  J.A.S.JJ.,  1848,  p.  274.  12  See  note  i.  100. 
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described  by  Bishop  Cowie,13  blit  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  old  reference  to  this 
shrine  in  the  texts  I  have  examined.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  a  circular  cella, 
the  only  one  known  to  me  in  Kasmlr.  A  small  square  cella  to  the  east  of  this 
temple  has  been  annexed  to  a  neighbouring  Zifirat. 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  Vihl  Pargana  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Vitasta  lies  the 
village  of  La&por.  An  old  gloss  of  the  Bajatarahginl  identifies  it  with  Lalitapura, 
a  place  founded  in  honour  of  King  Lalitaditya  by  his  architect.14  The  king,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chronicle,  was  not  pleased  with  the  attention;  in  any  case  no  importance 
seems  to  have  attached  to  the  place.  There  are  no  old  remains  above  ground,  but 
the  local  tradition  still  knows  of  King  ‘  Laltadit  ’  as  the  founder  of  a  large  town  on 
the  neighbouring  Udar. 

106  Passing  round  the  foot  of  Mount  Vasffrvan  we  enter  the  Pargana  of 
Vular,  the  ancient  Holada.  This  identification  is  supported,  apart  from  the  clear 
evidence  of  the  modern  name,  by  all  passages  of  the  Bnjatarangini  which  mention 
Holada.15  Its  feudal  barons  played  a  great  part  in  the  troubled  times  of  the 
later  Hindu  reigns. 

Its  most  important  place  in  old  times  was  undoubtedly  the  town  of  Avantipura, 
founded  by  King  Avantivarman  (a.d.  855-883). lfi  Its  position  is  marked  by  the 
present  village  of  Vant'por  on  the  Vitasta.  The  conspicuous  ruins  of  this  place 
attracted  already  the  attention  of  the  early  European  visitors.  General  Cunningham 
did  not  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  remains  of  the  two  great  temples  of  Avanf/i- 
xvamin  and  Avantis caret  which  Avantivarman  built  here.17  Of  the  two  great  ruins 
one  is  at  Vant'por  itself,  the  other  and  larger  one  half  a  mile  further  down  the 
river  close  to  the  hamlet  of  Jaubrar  (map  ‘Jabair’).  Owing  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  central  shrines  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now  which  was 
dedicated  to  Visnu  and  which  to  S'iva.  The  fine  enclosing  quadrangles  of  the 
temples  have  also  suffered  badly.  That  of  Avantisvamin  was  used  as  a  temporary 
fortification  in  Kalhana’s  own  time  and  underwent  a  severe  siege.18 

The  site  on  which  Avantivarman’s’  town  was  built,  had  apparently  enjoyed  some 
sanctity  before  these  temples  were  founded,  and  bore  the  old  name  of  Visvaikasdra. 
The  great  extent  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  the  traces  of  ruined  buildings  which 
cover  the  foot  of  the  hills  east  of  Vant'por  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
frequent  references  to  Avantipura  in  the  Chronicles  show  that  the  town  retained 
importance  long  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 

We  hear  but  little  of  other  old  sites  in  Holada.  The  great  town  of  Mihirapura 
which  King  Mihirakula  is  said  to  have  founded  in  it,  can  no  longer  be  traced.19 
Khuli,  a  village  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Triil,  the  modern 
headquarters  of  the  tract,  may  possibly  be  the  Khola  of  the  Chronicle,  one  of 
Gopaditya’s  Agraharas.-0  Of  Trill  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  old  notice.  The 
identification  of  the  village  of  Buts,  about  two  miles  south  of  Khuli,  with  the  old 
Biiavaccheda  is  also  uncertain.21  It  is  based  on  a  gloss  of  Kajanaka  Katnakantha, 
the  writer  of  the  codex  archetypus.  Still  further  south  lies  the  village  of  Kai, 
probably  the  old  Katika  named  by  Kalhana  as  a  foundation  of  Tunjina  I.22  This 

13  See  J.A  .S.B.,  186(5,  pp.  97  sqq.  17  See  for  a  full  description,  1848, 

14  See  iv.  186.  pp.  275  sqq.,  also  ib.  1866,  121  sqq. 

15  See  note  i.  306.  18  See  viii.  1429  sq.,  1474  sqq. 

ir’  See  note  v.  45  sq.  19  See  i.  306. 

Its  identity  with  Vant'por  was  first  pointed  20  See  note  i.  340. 

out  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  liis  note  on  Mooreroft’s  31  Compare  note  iii.  381. 

Travels,  ii.  p.  244.  22  Raj  at.  ii.  14. 
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identification  is  made  in  the  old  gloss  of  the  passage  and  supported  by  the  phonetic 
evidence  of  the  modem  name. 

Of  old  remains  in  Vular  the  interesting  temple  of  Ndrastdn  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  district  (34°  3'  lat.  75°  10'  long.)  deserves  notice.23  Unfortunately 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  clue  as  to  its  old  name  or  history.  Excavations  made  by 
me  at  the  site  in  1891  brought  to  light  interesting  sculptures,  but  no  evidence  as 
to  its  name.  The  large  village  of  Sutur  (map  ‘  Sootoor  ’)  to  the  south-west  of 
Narastan  may  possibly  account  for  the  entry  Satrava  in  the  Lokaprakasa’s  list  of 
Parganas. 

107.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Vular  is  marked  by  the  high  spur  which 
descends  from  the  north  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Vitasta  and  Gambhira.  The 
adjoining  district  to  the  east  is  one  of  considerable  extent.  It  comprises  besides 
the  whole  right  or  western  side  of  the  Lidar  Valley,  also  the  low-lying  tract  between 
the  Vitasta  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Visoka.  The  modern  name  of  this  great 
Pargana  is  Dachiinpor  which  appears  in  S'rlvara’s  Chronicle  as  Daksinapara. 
This  clearly  means  ‘  the  right  bank  [of  the  Ledari  orLidar].’  Another  form  of 
the  same  significance,  is  DaJrsinaparsva  found  in  the  Lokaprakasa  and  Martanda- 
mahatmya.  To  this  designation  corresponds  the  term  Vdmapdrsva,  now  Khovurpor, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  Lidar  Valley.21 

The  junction  of  the  Vitasta  with  the  Gambhira,  i.e.  the  united  Visoka  and 
Ramanyatavi,  has  already  been  mentioned  above  as  a  Tirtha.25  Not  far  from  it 
lies  the  village  of  Marlium  on  the  Vitasta,  mentioned  by  Jonaraja  under  its  old 
name  of  Madava^rama.20  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
Madavardjya. 

About  two  miles  south-east  of  Marhom  and  not  far  from  the  Vitasta,  we  find 
the  village  of  VagUiGm,  with  a  sacred  spring  known  by  the  name  of  Hastikarna. 
This  name  seems  to  have  applied  formerly  to  the  place  itself  which  we  find  thus 
twice  referred  to  by  Kalhana.27  It  is  possibly  the  Hastikarna,  where  Bhoja,  Harsa’s 
son,  was  treacherously  murdered. 

About  one  mile  to  the  south  of  Hastikarna  the  Vitasta  makes  a  great  bend. 
The  peninsula  thus  formed  is  occupied  by  a  small  ‘  Udar  ’  or  alluvial  plateau  which 
owing  to  its  height  and  isolated  position  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the 
landscape.  It  was  once  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  shrines  of  the 
Valley,  the  temple  of  Visnu  Cakradhara.  The  plateau  is  still  known  as  Tmkndar 
Udar.28  Brahman  tradition  is  aware  of  the  derivation  of  this  name  from 
Cakradhara.  It  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  European  scholars  by  Prof. 
Buhler  who  had  duly  recognized  the  antiquarian  importance  of  the  site.20 

The  shrine  of  Cakradhara  is  often  mentioned  as  a  Tirtha  of  great  sanctity.30  It 
was  also  closely  connected  with  the  legends  regarding  the  burned  city  of  Narapura, 


-’:l  See  Mr.  Lawrence’s  notice,  Valley ,  p. 
172  (reproduced  from  Bates,  Gazetteer,  p.  290). 
The  attached  photograph  shows  the  site  after 
my  excavations.  Regarding  the  result  of  the 
latter,  see  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  1891, 
pp.  346  sqq. 

34  General  Cunningham,  Anc.  Geoyr.,  p.  94, 
assumes  that  Ks.  dachiin,  “  light,”  is  ‘  now 
used  to  denote  the  “north,”  and  Kdwar 
[recte  Khoour ]  or  the  “left”  to  denote  the 
“south.”’  This  assumption,  however,  as  well 
as  the  explanation  given  for  the  alleged 


change  of  meaning,  are  based  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing. 

See  §  64. 

S|i  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  132. 

See  note  v.  23  ;  also  vii.  1650. 

Another  Hastikarna,  mentioned  by  S'rivara, 
i.  441,  seems  to  have  been  near  S'rinagar  on 
the  west. 

2s  See  notes  i.  38,  201. 

2,J  See  Report,  p.  18. 

,lu  See  Rdjat.  vii.  258,  261,  269;  Jonar.  (Bo. 
e<l.),  763;  S'r/kanthac.  iii.  12;  NUamata,  U70. 
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localized,  as  we  shall  see,  in  its  close  vicinity.  But  the  only  detailed  notice  of 
the  temple  we  owe  to  a  historical  incident  which  took  place  there  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Sussala’s  reign.31  The  royal  troops  having  been  forced  to  evacuate  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Vijayesvara  or  Yij?bror,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  and 
of  the  neighouring  villages  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Cakradhara.  This  by  its 
position  on  the  high  and  steep  Udar  was  naturally  well  adapted  for  defence.  The 
temple  filled  by  the  crowds  of  fugitives  and  routed  soldiers,  was  soon  besieged  by 
the  rebel  troops  of  Bhiksacara.  The  temple  courtyard  was  protected  by  massive 
wooden  ramparts  and  gates.  When  these  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  assailants  a 
mighty  conflagration  ensued  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  people  inside  perished. 
Kalhana  vividly  describes  this  great  catastrophe  which  he  believes  to  have  provoked 
divine  vengeance,  and  thus  to  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  pretender. 

The  account  here  given  is  of  topographical  interest.  It  shows  that  the  temple 
actually  stood  on  the  flat  top  of  the  Udar,  and  at  the  same  time  explains  the 
scarcity  of  stone  remains  in  this  locality.  The  absence  of  conspicuous  ruins  had 
already  been  noticed  by  Prof.  Biililer.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  Udar,  however, 
which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  dip  in  the  ground,  the  outlines  of  a  quad¬ 
rangular  enclosure  about  forty  yards  square,  can  still  be  traced  in  regular  rows  of 
hollows.  These  hollows  may  possibly  be  the  last  indications  of  the  wooden  ramparts 
which  enclosed  the  shrine. 

The  temple  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  restored,  and  Jonaraja  mentions 
the  statue  of  Cakradhara  among  those  chief  divine  images  which  Sikandar  Butshi- 
kast  destroyed.33  Jayadratha  in  his  Haracaritacintamani  devotes  a  separate  canto 
(vii.)  to  the  relation  of  the  legend  which  localized  the  god  wielding  the  disk 
( cakra )  at  the  Tirtha  of  Cakradhara.  The  latter  is  still  referred  to  in  a  general  way 
in  the  old  Vijayesvaramahatmya.  Now,  however,  Cakradhara  is  no  longer  visited  as 
a  Tirtha,  though  the  Purohitas  of  Vijayesvara  still  retain  a  recollection  of  the  former 
sanctity  of  the  site. 

108.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Cakradhara  Udar  there 
stood  once  an  ancient  town  of  considerable  importance.  From  the  low  ground 
towards  the  river  and  from  the  river-bed  itself,  ancient  coins  reaching  back  to 
Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  rule  are  annually  extracted  in  considerable  quantities. 
Popular  tradition  still  asserts  that  this  site  was  once  occupied  by  a  great  town. 
This  tradition  existed  already  in  the  time  of  Kalhana  who  records  it  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  legend  of  Narapura.33  This  is  told  at  great  length  in  a  poetic  episode  of  the 
First  Book. 

King  Nara  is  said  to  have  founded  a  splendid  capital,  called  after  himself 
Narapura,  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Vitasta  close  to  the  shrine  of  Cakradhara. 
“There  in  a  grove  was  a  pond  of  limpid  water,  the  habitation  of  the  Naga 
Susravas.”  A  young  Brahman  who  had  found  occasion  to  assist  the  Naga  and  his  two 
daughters  when  in  distress,  was  allowed  to  marry  in  reward  one  of  the  latter.  He 
lived  in  happiness  at  Narapura  until  the  beauty  of  the  Naga  lady  excited  the  passion  of 
the  wicked  Icing.  When  Nara  found  his  advances  rejected,  he  endeavoured  to  seize 
‘the  beautiful  Candralekha  by  force.  The  couple  thereupon  fled  for  protection  to 
their  father’s  habitation. 

31  See  viii.  971-995.  3J  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  763, 

The  date  of  the  burning  of  Cakradhara  3:1  See  i.  201-274. 
seems  to  liave  been  the  twelfth  S'ravana  sudi, 

A.D.  1121. 
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The  Naga  then  rose  in  fury  from  his  pool  and  “  burned  the  king  with  his  town 
in  a  rain  of  fearful  thunderbolts.”  Thousands  of  people  were  burned  before  the 
image  of  Visnu  Cakradhara,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  protection.  Ramanya,  the 
Naga’s  sister,  came  down  from  the  mountains  carrying  along  masses  of  rocks  and 
boulders.  These  she  dropped,  as  we  have  seen,  along  the  bed  of  the  Ramanyatavi  or 
Rembyar*  stream,  when  she  found  that  Susravas  had  already  wreaked  his  vengeance. 
The  Naga  himself  feeling  remorse  at  the  carnage  he  had  caused,  removed  to  a  lake 
on  a  far-off  mountain.  There  “he  is  to  the  present  day  seen  by  the  people  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  Amaresvara.” 34  “  To  this  day,”  thus  closes  Kalhana’s  story,  “  that 

tale  is  remembered  by  the  people  when  they  behold  close  to  Cakradhara  that  town 
destroyed  by  fire  and  that  pond  which  has  become  a  dry  hollow.” 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  legend  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  popular 
tradition  in  Kalhana’s  time  looked  upon  the  barren  ground  which  stretches  along 
the  river  between  Tsakadar  and  the  present  Vijabror  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 
The  ruins  which  in  the  twelfth  century  were  pointed  out  as  the  remains  of  the  burned 
Narapura,  may  have  supplied  the  immediate  starting  point  of  the  legend.  What 
these  remains  were  we  cannot  say.  As  the  ground  referred  to  is  subject  to  annual 
inundation  it  is  possible  that  the  remains  meant  have  since  disappeared  under 
alluvial  deposits.  The  habitation  of  the  ‘  Susram  *  Naga  was  still  shown  to  me  by 
Muhammadan  peasants  in  a  generally  dry  hollow  close  to  the  southeast  foot  of  the 
Udar.  The  name  of  Narapura  and  its  king  are  no  longer  remembered.  But  the 
main  features  of  the  legend  as  heard  by  Kalhana,  still  live  in  the  local  tradition. 

109.  The  ancient  town  which  once  stood  in  the  position  indicated,  was 
evidently  succeeded  by  Vijayesvara,  the  present  Vijabror.  The  latter  place  situ¬ 
ated  less  than  two  miles  above  Cakradhara,  received  its  name  from  the  ancient 
shrine  of  S'iva  Vijayesvara  (Vijayesa,  Vijayesana).35  This  deity  is  worshipped 
to  the  present  day  at  Vij?bror.  The  site  has  evidently  from  early  times  been  one 
of  the  most  famous  Tirthas  of  Kasrnlr.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Rajatarah- 
gini  and  many  old  Kasmirian  texts.30  The  tradition  regarding  Asoka’s  connection 
with  it  supplies  historical  proof  for  its  antiquity.  According  to  Kalhana’s  account 
which  may  well  have  been  based  on  genuine  local  tradition  or  even  inscriptional 
evidence,  Asdka  had  replaced  the  old  stuccoed  enclosure  of  the  temple  by  one  of 
stone.  The  great  king  was  also  credited  with  having  erected  within  this  enclosure 
two  temples  called  Asokesvara. 

This  old  shrine,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  Kalhana,  and  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  historical  incident,  has  now  completely  disappeared.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  local  Purohitas  it  stood  at  a  site  close  to  the  river-bank  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  bridge  over  the  Vitasta.  When  I  first  visited  Vijabror  in 
1889  I  still  found  some  ancient  slabs  and  fragments  at  this  spot.  It  was  then  some 
fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,37  and  has  since  been  partly 
built  over.  Stone  materials  are  said  to  have  been  removed  from  here  for  the  new 
temple  of  Vijayesvara  which  was  built  by  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh  some  thirty  years 
ago  higher  up  on  the  river-bank. 


Destruction  of 
Narapura. 


Tirtha  of 
Vijayesvara . 


Temple  of  S'iva- 
Vijayesvara. 


34  Compare  regarding  the  lake  of  Susra- 
vonaga  on  the  route  to  Amburnath,  above,  §  59. 

35  Compare  for  detailed  references,  notes  i. 
38,  105. 

36  The  legend  of  the  Tirtha  is  given  at 
length  in  Haracar.,  x. 


37  General  Cunningham  who  saw  these  re¬ 
mains  in  1847,  rightly  attributes  them  to  the 
temple  of  Vijayesa,  but  calls  the  place  ‘  Vija- 
yapura.’  He  justly  points  to  the  difference  <V 
level  as  an  indication  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
structure;  see  Anc.  Geogr.,  ii.  p.  98. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  temple  so  much  frequented  had  undergone  more  than  one 
restoration  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  centuries  which  passed  between  the  time,  of 
Asoka  and  the  end  of  Hindu  reign  in  Kasmir.  Some  time  before  a.d.  1081,  while 
King  Ananta  was  residing  at  the  Tlrtha  of  Vijayesvara,  the  temple  was  burned 
down  in  a  general  conflagration,  caused  by  his  son  Kalasa.  The  latter,  however, 
subsequently  restored  the  shrine.  The  old  Linga  of  S'iva  Vijayesvara  seems  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Sikandar  Butshikast.38 

The  town  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  sprung  up  gradually  around  the 
temple,  is  ascribed  by  Kalhana  to  King  Vijaya  (ii.  62).  But  nothing  else  is  re¬ 
corded  of  this  rule]',  and  this  may  cause  a  doubt  as  to  his  historical  existence.  It  is 
significant  that  the  town  is  designated  either  simply  as  Vijayesvara  or  as  Vijaya- 
ksetra  which  is  abbreviated  from  Vijayesvara ksetra.  The  modern  name  Vij-bror  is 
the  Ks.  equivalent  of  Vijayesvara,  Ks.  -hr dr,  from  Skr.  bhattdraka,  ‘god,’  having 
replaced  the  more  specific  -isvara,  the  usual  designation  of  S'iva.39 

That  there  existed  a  town  of  some  importance  already  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  near  the  shrine,  is  indicated  by  the  mention  of  a  thousand  Agraharas,  said  to 
have  been  granted  here  by  King  Mihirakula  to  a  settlement  of  Gandhara  Brah¬ 
mans.10  It  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  court  and  army  of  King 
Ananta  when  the  latter  removed  his  residence  to  Vijayesvara.41  The  narrative  of 
the  civil  wars  in  Kalhana’ s  viii.  Book  shows  the  importance  of  the  town  by  frequent 
references  to  the  military  operations  of  which  it  was  the  object.42  One  of  these 
passages  proves  that  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Vitasta  here  already  in  the 
twelfth  century,  just  as  there  is  one  still. 

Vij-bror  has  remained  a  town  of  some  importance  and  still  boasts  of  a  large 
number  of  Brahmans,  mostly  Purohitas  of  the  Tlrtha.  The  latter  being  conveni¬ 
ently  situated  on  the  pilgrims’  way  to  Martanda  and  Amaranatha  is  well  frequented 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  Mahatmyas  of  Vijayesvara  do  not  fail  to  name  a 
considerable  number  of  minor  Tlrthas  to  be  visited  along  with  the  main  site.  But 
apart  from  Cakradhara  and  Gambhirasamgama  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  of  these  in 
the  older  texts. 

Turning  to  the  last  portion  of  the  Dachiinpor  district  which  lies  in  the  Lidar 
Valley,  we  have  but  few  old  localities  to  notice.  The  village  of  Livar ,  some  ten 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Vijayesvara,  is  the  Levara  of  the  Bajatarahgim,  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  Agrahara  established  by  King  Lava.43  Kular,  about  four  miles  higher 
up  the  valley,  is  identified  by  an  old  gloss  with  Kuruhdra,  said  to  have  been  an 
Agrahara  of  Lava’s  son  Kusa.44  Close  to  PaliTgam  where  the  LidMr  valley  divides 
into  two  branches,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Mdmal.  A  small  temple  of  the  usual  Kasmir 
style  built  by  the  side  of  a  fine  spring  is  visited  by  the  pilgrims  to  Amaranatha 
and  designated  in  the  Mahatmya  called  Amaresvarakalpa  as  Mammes'yara.  It 


38  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  762 ;  for  an  earlier 
mention  of  this  emblem,  see  ib.  127. 

39  Compare  note  i.  38 ;  also  ii.  134. 

In  the  same  way  ls"brbr  represents  Ises- 
vara ;  with  the  feminine  -brdr  for  bhatturikd 
we  have  Sand"  brdr  for  Samdhyddevi,  Bud"- 
brdr  for  Bhrdddem,  etc. 

The  forms  ‘  Bijbiara,’  ‘  Bijbihara,’  ‘  Bijbe- 
hara,’  etc.,  under  which  the  local  name  figures 
in  European  books,  are  all  based  orf  a  faulty 
Panjabi  pronunciation.  A  fanciful  etymo¬ 


logy  of  the  name  in  which  the  first  part  of  the 
word  is  taken  to  represent  vidyd,  ‘  learning,’ 
and  the  second  ‘  Vihara,’  has  found  favour  in 
the  guide-books,  and  may  be  mentioned  here 
for  curiosity's  sake. 

40  See  i.  317. 

41  See  vii.  336  sqq. 

42  viii.  746  sqq.,  969  sqq.,  1140,  1509  sqq., 
etc. 

43  See  i.  87. 

44  i.  88. 
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is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  shrine  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the 
Raj  ataranginl  ,45 

110.  As  we  have  already  before  noticed  the  several  sacred  sites  of  the 
Amaranatha  pilgrimage,  we  may  now  turn  back  and  descend  to  the  left  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  Lidar  Valley.  It  forms  the  modern  Pargana  of  Khdvurpdr.  The  latter 
name,  meaning  ‘  left  side,’  reproduces  the  earlier  designation  Vamapar^va,  of  the 
same  significance,  found  in  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle,  the  Lokaprakasa  and  elsewhere.46 
In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Pargana  I  am  not  able  to  identify  any  particular  old 
locality,  though  ancient  remains  in  the  form  of  sculptures  of  some  interest  are  found 
near  several  Nagas  of  this  tract,  e.g.  at  Lokut'por  and  Silli  (Papaharananaga). 

An  old  site  is  undoubtedly  the  large  village  of  Hut" mar.  Its  modern  name 
seems  to  identify  it  with  the  S'aktamatha  which  Ksemendra  names  as  one  of  the 
stations  in  the  peregrinations  of  his  heroine  Kankali.  The  chief  mosque  of  the 
place  is  built  with  the  remains  of  a  Hindu  temple  and  preserves  in  its  walls  some 
sculptured  fragments  of  remarkable  beauty.47 

About  one  mile  below  Hutfinar  and  on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Lidar  lies 
the  hamlet  of  Bum'-zu,  which  contains  an  ancient  structure  of  considerable 
historical  interest.  The  Ziarat  of  Baba  Bam- dm  Sahib  is  nothing  but  a  well- 
preserved  temple,  converted,  with  a  liberal  use  of  plaster,  into  the  supposed  resting- 
place  of  a  Muhammadan  saint.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  identify  this  shrine  with  the  Bhiiuake^ava  temple  which  Bhlma  S'dhi,  king  of 
Kabul,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Queen  Didda,  is  said  to  have  erected  in  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband  Ksemagupta  (a.d.  950-958).48 

The  legendary  of  the  Ziarat  relates  that  the  saint  was  originally  a  Hindu  and 
bore  before  his  conversion  to  Islam  the  name  of  Bhlma  Sddhl.  It  is  easy  to 
recognize  in  this  name  an  adaptation  of  Bhlma  S'ahi.  Also  the  name  of  the 
locality  Bunr-zu  which  the  Martandamahatmya  renders  by  Bhimadvipa,  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  old  name  of  the  shrine.  Bhlma  (>  Ks.  Bum")  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Bhlmake&ava  to  which  Ks.  zu ,  ‘  island,’  has  been  added  with  reference  to  the 
several  islands  formed  here  by  the  Lidar  immediately  in  front  of  the  hamlet. 

Kalhana  tells  us  a  curious  anecdote  regarding  the  fate  of  Bhnna  S'ahi’s 
temple  in  King  Harsa’s  time,  who  confiscated  the  great  treasures  with  which  it  was 
endowed.49  Close  to  the  present  Ziarat  of  Banffdln  Sahib  is  a  small  cave  in  the  cliff 
containing  a  well-preserved  little  temple  which  is  still  used  for  Hindu  worship. 
Another  smaller  shrine  outside  has  been  turned  into  the  tomb  of  Rishi  Ruknu-d-dln 
Sahib. 

111.  About  one  mile  south  of  Bunffzu  we  reach  the  Tirtha  sacred  to 
Martanda  which  has  from  early  times  to  the  present  day  enjoyed  a  prominent 
position  among  the  sacred  sites  of  Kasmir.  It  is  marked  by  a  magnificent  spring 
(traditionally  represented  as  two,  Vimala  and  Kamala)  which  an  ancient  legend 
connects  with  the  birth  of  the  sun-god  Martanda.50  The  Tlrtha  is  visited  at 


District  of 
Varna  par sva. 


Shrine  of 
Bhhnakesava. 


Tlrtha  of 
Martanda. 


41  See  viii.  3360. 

4r'  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  79,  1232. 

47  See  Soma  yam.  ii.  43. 

The  change  of  S'dkta  >  huta  is  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  laws  of  Kasmiri ;  mar  is  the 
regular  derivative  of  matha,  see  above,  §  56. 
[When  preparing  my  map,  I  had  not  noticed 
the  local  name  of  Ksemendra’s  text ;  it  is 
hence  not  shown  on  it.] 

VOL.  II. 


48  See  note  vi.  178. 

For  an  accurate  description  of  the  temple 
see  Bishop  Cowie’s  paper,  J.A.S.B.,  1866, 
pp.  100  sqq. 

49  See  vii.  1081  sqq. 

50  Compare  for  a  detailed  account  of  tin* 
Tlrtha,  note  iv.  192. 

The  Vimala  Naga  is  named  by  the  Nilamata, 
963 ;  S'riv.  i.  377,  etc. 
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frequent  intervals  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  and  is  well  known  also  in  India  proper. 
The  popular  name  of  the  Tlrtha,  Bavan,  is  derived  from  Skr.  bhavana,  ‘  [sacred] 
habitation.’  This  somewhat  general  appellation  seems  to  have  come  into  use 
already  at  an  early  date  as  S'rlvara  employs  it,51  and  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the 
Tirtha’s  great  popularity.  A  more  specific  designation  is  Matsabavan,  Skr. 
Matftyabhavana  ;  this  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  sacred  fish  which  swarm  in  the 
large  basins  filled  by  the  spring.52 

The  ancient  remains  at  the  sacred  spring  itself  are  very  scanty.  All  the  more 
imposing  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  which  King  Lalitaditya  erected  at  a 
short  distance  in  honour  of  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Tlrtha.53  They  are  situated 
a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  ‘  Bavan,’  near  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  Udar  which  stretches  towards  Anatnag.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
site  was  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  prominent  position  it  assured  to  the  great 
temple.  Kalhana  duly  praises  “the  wonderful  shrine  of  Martanda  with  its  massive 
walls  of  stone,  within  a  lofty  enclosure.”  Its  ruins,  though  much  injured  by  the 
ravages  of  time  and  earthquakes,  form  still  the  most  impressive  specimen  of 
ancient  Kasmir  architecture.  They  have  been  much  admired  by  European 
travellers  and  often  described.  They  are  the  earliest  ruins  in  Kasmir,  the  date  of 
which  is  fixed  with  approximate  accuracy. 

The  name  Martanda,  in  the  form  of  Martand  or  Mat  an,  still  attaches  to  the 
ruins  though  they  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  religious  interest.  King 
Kalasa  had  sought  this  great  fane  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  expired  at  the 
feet  of  the  sacred  image  (a.d.  1089).  Harsa,  his  son,  respected  this  temple 
in  the  course  of  the  ruthless  confiscations  to  which  he  subjected  the  other  rich 
shrines  of  the  country.  Subsequently,  in  Kalhana’s  time  the  great  quadrangular 
courtyard  of  the  temple,  with  its  lofty  walls  and  colonnades,  was  used  as  a 
fortification.  The  destruction  of  the  sacred  image  is  ascribed  to  Sikandar 
Butshikast. 

Kalhana  distinctly  mentions  the  town  “swelling  with  grapes  ”  which  Lalita- 
ditya  founded  near  his  temple  ;  but  of  this  no  trace  remains  now.  It  is  probable 
that  a  canal  then  supplied  water  from  the  Lidar  to  the  naturally  arid  plateau  on 
which  the  temple  stands.  This  canal  seems  to  have  been  repaired  by  Zainu-1- 
‘fibidln,  whose  irrigation  works  on  the  Martand  Udar  are  described  at  length  by 
Jonaraja.54  The  plateau  has  since  become  once  more  an  arid  waste  though  the 
course  of  the  old  canal  can  still  be  traced  above  Hutamar.  The  town  of  Martanda 
had  left  its  name  to  the  small  Pargana  of  Matan  which  comprised  this  plateau  as 
well  as  the  villages  situated  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  further  east.  It  is  referred 
to  as  Martdndadesa  by  Jonaraja.55  Abu-1-Fazl  notices  the  large  temple  of  Mat  an 
and  the  well  or  pit  close  by  which  a  Muhammadan  legend  represents  as  the  place 
of  captivity  of  the  ‘  angels  Harut  and  Marut.’ 50 

112.  At  the  foot  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Martand  plateau  lies  the 
town  of  Islamabad,  or  by  its  Hindu  name  Anatnag.  The  latter  is  derived  from  the 
great  spring  of  the  Anantanaga  which  issues  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 
The  Naga,  though  no  Tlrtha  of  particular  repute,  is  mentioned  in  the  Nllamata, 


51  S'riv.  i.  376,  387. 

52  Compare  Ain-4  Ak/>.,  ii.  p.  358. 

53  See  note  iv.  192  for  detailed  references. 

54  See  Jonar.  1245  sqq. 


55  Jona>\  1310. 

56  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  358. 

For  the  Muhammadan  tale  see  also  Vigne, 
i.  p.  361. 
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Haracaritacintamani  and  some  Mahatmyas.57  Of  the  town,  however,  I  cannot  find 
any  old  notice,  and  it  is  in  all  probability,  as  its  Muhammadan  name  implies,  a 
later  foundation.  To  the  north  of  the  town  and  on  the  way  to  Bavan,  is  the 
•  Oautamandga,  named  by  the  Nilamata  and  the  Mfirtandamahatmya. 

The  modern  name  of  the  small  district  which  comprised  besides  Anatnag  the 
tract  immediately  south  and  west  of  it,  is  Anyech.  This  is  represented  in  some 
Mahatmyas  of  recent  composition  by  Anekdksa.  This  name  occurs  also  once  in 
S'rlvara’s  Chronicle,  but  the  locality  there  meant  is  not  certain.58 

The  valley  of  the  Arapath  or  Harsapatha  which  opens  to  the  east  of  Islamabad, 
forms  the  Pargana  of  Kul'hdr.  This  name  is  in  all  probability  connected  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Tirtha  of  Kapatesvara,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
valley  close  to  the  village  of  Kother ,59  The  name  of  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  a 
derivative  of  Kapatesvara,  as  the  analogy  of  Jyether  <  Jyesthesvara,  Triphar  <  Tri- 
puresvara,  etc.,  clearly  shows. 

The  place  of  pilgrimage  is  the  sacred  spring  of  Papasudana  (‘  sin-removing  ’), 
situated  a  short  distance  above  Kother.  In  it  S'iva  is  believed  to  have  shown  him¬ 
self  in  the  disguise  ( Icapata )  of  pieces  of  wood  floating  on  the  water.  The  legend  is 
related  at  length  in  the  Nilamata,  and  the  author  of  the  Haracaritacintamani 
devotes  to  it  a  separate  canto  which  has  now  become  the  official  Mahatmya  of  the 
Tirtha.00  The  importance  of  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Kalhana  men¬ 
tions  it  in  his  Introduction  first  among  the  sacred  sites  of  Kasmir. 

Before  him  already  Alberuni  had  heard  of  the  story  that  pieces  of  wood  sent 
by  Mahadeva  appear  annually  “  in  a  pond  called  Kudaishahr  to  the  left  of  the 
source  of  the  Vitasta,  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Vaisakha.”61  Kudaishahr 
ig  an  easily  explained  corruption  for  i.e.  *Kavadesvar,  a  Prakri- 

t.ized  form  of  the  name.  The  map  shows  that  the  description  of  the  Tirtha’s 
position  is  accurate  enough  with  reference  to  the  Nilanaga  as  the  Vitasta’s 
traditional  source.  The  date  named  by  Alberuni  is  identical  with  that  prescribed 
for  the  Kapatesvara  Yiitra. 

The  sacred  spring  rises  in  a  large  circular  tank  which  is  enclosed  by  an 
ancient  stone-wall  and  steps  leading  into  the  water.  According  to  Kalhana’s 
account  this  enclosure  was  constructed,  about  a  century  before  his  own  time,  at  the 
expense  of  the  well-known  King  Bhoja  of  Malava.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  vow  always  to  wash  his  face  in  the  water  of  the  Papasudana  spying,  which 
he  caused  to  be  regularly  supplied  to  him  in  jars  of  glass.63  In  my  note  on  the 
passage  I  have  shown  that  local  tradition  at  Kother  still  retains  a  recollection  of 
this  story  though  in  a  rather  legendary  form.  A  small  temple  which  stands  to  the 
east  of  the  tank,  and  some  other  remains  probably  belong  to  the  period  of  Bhoja. 
Abu-1-Fazl,  too,  knows,  “  in  the  village  of  Kotihar,  a  deep  spring  surrounded  by 
stone  temples.  When  its  water  decreases  an  image  of  Mahadeva  in  sandal-wood 
appears.” 

About  four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kother  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Arapatli 
river  lies  the  populous  village  of  S'dngas,  the  ancient  S'Amangasa.  Kalhana  men¬ 
tions  the  place  twice.68  The  modern  name  can  be  traced  back  to  S'amangasa 

r’7  See  Nilamata,  902 ;  Vitasta-,  Trisam-  60  Haracar.  xiv. 

dhydmdhdtmya,  etc.,  also  Haracar.  x.  251  sqq.  01  See  India,  ii.  p.  181. 

(Anantabhavana).  13  See’vii.’  190  sqq. 

'  '-8  S’riv.  iii.  184.  «  See"i.  100;  viii.  661, 

*  See  note  i.  02. 
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through  a  course  of  regular  phonetic  conversion,  one  stage  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  form  S'vdngas  supplied  by  the  old  glossator  of  the  Chronicle.04  Some  old 
carved  slabs  built  into  the  chief  Ziarat  of  the  place  attest  its  antiquity.  A  short 
distance  above  S'angas  we  come  to  another  old  place.  It  is  the  present  village  of 
Vutfrus  which  on  the  authority  of  the  same  glossator  and  of  the  name  itself  we 
can  safely  identify  with  Kalhana’s  Utrdsa ,65  Uccala  and  Sussala  in  their  flight 
from  Harsa’s  court  found  a  temporary  refuge  with  the  Damara  of  this  locality. 

Turning  back  to  the  west  we  find  in  the  middle,  of  the  valley  the  village  of 
Khondur.  An  old  gloss  enables  us  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient  Skandapura 
mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  an  Agrahara  of  King  G-opaditya.66  More  important  is 
Achabal,  a  large  village  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill  range  which  lines  the 
Kutilhar  Pargana  from  the  south.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  under  the 
name  of  Aksavala.  The  beautiful  springs  of  the  place  have  often  been  described 
since  Abu-l-Fazl’s  time,  also  by  Bernier.  The  park  around  them  was  a  favourite 
camping  ground  of  the  Mughal  court.67  The  Nilamata  calls  the  spring 
Aksipalanaga. 


SECTION  VII. — THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS  OF  MADAVARAJYA. 

District  of  Bring.  113-  The  Kutahar  Pargana  is  adjoined  on  the  south  by  the  district  of  Bring 
which  coincides  with  the  valley  of  the  Bring  stream.  Its  old  name  cannot  be 
traced  ;  the  Lokaprakasa  transcribes  the  modern  designation  by  Bhrngo.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  Pargana  and  about  five  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Aclv’bal,  is 
the  village  of  Ldkabavan  which  an  old  gloss  identifies  with  Lokapunya  of  the 
Rajataranginl.1 2  The  numerous  passages  which  mention  the  place  agree  with  this 
location.  The  name  Ldkabavan  applies  also  to  the  fine  Naga  adjoining  the  village, 
and  this  explains  the  second  part  of  the  present  name,  -bavan  (Skr.  - bhavana ).3 
King  Lalitaditya  is  said  to  have  built  a  town  here.  A  small  garden-palace  erected 
in  Mughal  times  near  the  spring  is  partly  constructed  of  old  materials. 

Ascending  the  Bring  valley  we  come  again  to  an  old  site  at  the  large  village  of 
Bidar.  It  is  certainly  the  Bhedara  of  Kalhana  who  notices  here  a  wealthy  Agra¬ 
hara  of  King  Baladitya.3  A  ruined  mound  in  the  village  and  some  old  sculptures 
at  the  neighbouring  Brahman  village  of  Hangalgund  are  the  only  ancient  remains 
now  above  ground. 

Tirtha  of  From  Bidar  we  may  pay  a  passing  visit  to  a  small  Tlrtha  which,  though  I  can- 

ArdhanCiruvara.  not  find  it  mentioned  in  any  old  text,  may  yet  claim  some  antiquity.  About  one  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bidar  lies  the  village  of  Naru  in  the  low  hills  flank¬ 
ing  the  valley.  It  contains  a  small  temple  of  ancient  date  which  was  restored  some 
forty  years  ago  by  a  pious  Dogra  official.  It  stands  by  the  side  of  a  small  Naga 
at  which,  according  to  the  local  Mahatmya  I  acquired  from  the  resident  Purohita, 
S'iva  is  worshipped  as  ArdhanarI^vara,  that  is,  in  conjunction  with  his  consort 
Parvati.  Inside  the  temple  is  an  ancient  image  of  Visnu  with  a  short  Sanskrit 

64  Compare  note  i.  100.  In  the  translation  of  the  Aln-i  Akb.  the 

65  Compare  vii.  1254.  name  appears  as  ‘  Acch  Dal,’  ii.  p.  358 ;  see 

66  i.  340.  Bernier,  Travels,  p.  411. 

,i?  Compare  note  i.  338. 

1  See  note  iv.  193. 

2  See  above,  §  111, 


3  iii.  481. 
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inscription  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  miraculous  fashion  at  the  restoration  of  the 
temple.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  is  a  sacred  spring  known  as  Svedanaga 
which  seems  to  have  risen  originally  within  a  large  temple.  The  remains  of  the 
latter  lie  in  shapeless  heaps  around  the  spring.  The  latter  is  still  visited  by 
pilgrims. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  this  spot  which  Abu-1-Fazl  wishes  to  describe  in  the 
following  notice.  After  mentioning  the  Kukar  Nag  and  Sundabrar  (see  below)  among 
the  sacred  places  of  Bring  he  says  :  “  At  a  little  distance  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
temple,  seven  fountains  excite  the  wonderment  of  the  beholder.  In  the  summer¬ 
time  self-immolating  ascetics  here  heap  up  a  large  fire  around  themselves,  and 
with  the  utmost  fortitude  suffer  themselves  to  be  burned  to  death.”4.  He  then  men¬ 
tions  a  lofty  hill  containing  an  iron  mine  to  the  north  of  this  spot.  This  can  only 
be  the  hill  above  Sop  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  and  nearly  opposite  Naru, 
from  which  iron  is  still  extracted  at  the  present  day.  There  is  no  other  Naga  within 
Bring  to  which  Abu-l-Fazl’s  description  would  apply  so  closely  as  to  the  Svedanaga. 

The  Kukar  Nag,  mentioned  by  Abu-1-Fazl  for  its  good  water  inciting  a  healthy 
appetite,  lies  about  a  mile  above  Bidar.  It  is  a  spring  of  very  great  volume,  but  is 
referred  to  only  in  the  Trisamdhyamiihatmya  (Kukkutesvara) . 

Bring  contains  one  of  the  holiest  of  Kasmir  Tirthas  in  the  sacred  spring  of  the 
goddess  Samdhya,  also  called  Trisamdhyd,  the  modern  Sund“brgr.5  It  is  situated 
in  a  side-valley  opening  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Devalgoin,  circ.  75°  22'  long. 
33°  32'  lat.  The  spring  of  Samdhya  derives  its  fame  as  well  as  its  appellation 
from  the  fact  that  for  uncertain  periods  in  the  early  summer  it  flows,  or  is  supposed 
to  flow,  intermittently,  three  times  in  the  day  and  three  times  during  the  night. 
Owing  to  the  analogy  thus  presented  to  the  threefold  recitation  of  the  Gfayatrl 
(Samdhya)  it  is  held  sacred  to  the  goddess  Samdhya.  At  the  season  indicated  it  is 
visited  by  a  considerable  concourse  of  pilgrims. 

The  small  spring,  which  is  usually  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has, 
owing  to  the  curious  phenomenon  above  indicated,  always  enjoyed  great  fame  as  one 
of  the  ‘  wonders  ’  of  the  Valley.  Kalhana  duly  mentions  it  immediately  after  Kapa- 
tesvara.  The  Nilamata,  too,  knows  it.  Abu-l-Fazl  describes  it  in  detail,  and  Dr.  Bernier 
made  it  a  special  point  to  visit  this  ‘  merveille  de  Cachemire.’  (i  He  has  observed 
the  phenomenon  with  his  usual  accuracy.  The  ingenuous  explanation  he  has 
recorded  of  it,  shows  how  closely  he  had  examined  the  topographical  features  of 
the  little  valley.  Close  to  the  Trisamdhya  spring  there  is  another  Naga,  sacred  to 
the  Seven  Rsis,  but  not  sharing  the  former’s  peculiar  nature.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  deserving  special  notice. 

114.  To  the  south  of  Bring  lies  the  valley  of  the  Sandran  River  which  forms 
the  Pargana  of  Shahabad.  This  name  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  as 
Abu-l-Fazl  still  knows  the  tract  as  Ver  7  This  designation  still  survives  in  the 
name  Vernag,  i.e.  ‘  the  Naga  of  Ver,’  popularly  given  to  the  fine  spring  which  we 
have  already  noticed  as  the  habitation  of  the  Nilanaga  and  the  traditional  source  of 
the  Vitasta.  Abu-l-Fazl  still  saw  to  the  east  of  it  ‘  temples  of  stone.’  These  have 
now  disappeared,  their  materials  having  been  used  probably  for  the  construction  of 
the  fine  stone-enclosure  which  Jahangir  built  round  the  spring.  The  deep  blue 
colour  of  the  water  which  collects  in  the  spring-basin,  may  possibly  account  for  the 

11  Compare  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  pp.  355  sq. ; 
Bernier, ^Travels,  pp.  410  sqq. 

7  See  A  in-i  Akb.,  ii.  pp.  361,  370. 


Spring  of 
Trisamdhyd 


District  of  Ver 
Nilanaga. 


4  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  356. 

5  See  note  i.  33. 
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Vitastatra. 


District  of 
Iierasarasa. 


Kheri. 


Godhard-Hastimla . 


location  of  the  Nilanaga  in  this  particular  fountain.  Kalhana’s  reference  to  the 
“  circular  pond  ”  from  which  the  Vitasta  rises,8  shows  that  the  spi-ing  had  already 
in  ancient  times  an  artificial  enclosure  similar  to  the  present  one. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  sacred  spring  of  Vitha-vutur,  oply  about 
one  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Vernag.  The  small  village  near  by  is  mentioned  by 
Kalhana  as  a  town  under  the  name  of  Vitastatra.9  Asoka  is  said  to  have  erected 
here  numerous  Stupas  ;  within  the  Dharmdranya  Vibara  there  stood  a  lofty  Caitya 
built  by  him.  Of  these  structures  no  remains  can  now  be  traced  above  ground. 
Vitastatra  could  never  have  been  a  large  town  as  the  ground  is  too  confined.  But 
some  importance  is  assured  to  the  site  by  the  route  to  the  neighbouring  pass  of 
Banahal  ( Bdnasdld ).  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  pass  and  its  ancient  name.10 

Pancahasta  the  present  Panzath,  also  in  Vcr,  has  already  been  referred  to  as 
the  site  of  one  of  the  traditional  sources  of  the  Vitasta.  Kalhana  mentions  it  in 
connection  with  a  Matha  which  S'uravarman,  Avantivarman’s  minister,  built  here.11 * 
A  pretty  valley  which  opens  to  the  south  -of  Panzath,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
its  chief  village  Ruzul.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by  Jonaraja  as  Eajolaka.13 
About  three  miles  higher  up  this  valley  is  the  Naga  of  Vasuki.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Nilamata  and  other  old  texts,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  an 
important  Tirtha.13 

115.  The  Pargana  of  Div'sar  which  adjoins  Shahabad-Vcr  on  the  west,  may 
be  roughly  described  as  comprising  the  tract  of  alluvial  plain  drained  by  the  Vesau 
(Visoka).  By  its  ancient  name  of  Devasarasa  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Kajatarangini  and  other  Chronicles.11  Being  extensively  irrigated  by  canals 
drawn  from  the  Visoka  it  is  very  fertile.  This  accounts  for  the  great  part  which 
the  Damaras  or  feudal  landholders  of  Devasarasa  played  during  the  weak  reigns  of 
the  later  kings.  No  certain  reference  to  a  specific  locality  within  this  tract  can  be 
traced  in  our  old  texts.  But  it  seems  probable  that  Pdrevisoka,  repeatedly  named 
in  Kalhana’s  Chronicle,  must  be  looked  for  within  Devasarasa ;  the  name  means 
literally  1  beyond  the  Visoka.’ 15 

The  fertile  valleys  descending  to  the- right  bank  of  the  Visoka  from  that 
portion  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  Range  which  lies  between  the  Konsar  Nag  Peak  and  the 
Mohi  Pass,  form  a  small  district  of  their  own,  known  in  recent  times  by  the  double 
name  of  Khur-Nar‘vav.  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  taken  from  the  large  village 
of  Khur  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Visoka,  circ.  74°  56'  45"  long.  33°  37'  lat. 
It  is  marked  as  ‘  Koori  ’  on  the  larger  survey  map.  The  name  Kheri,  which  we  find 
used  by  Kalhana  and  S'rivara  for  the  designation  of  the  tract,  is  in  all  probability 
the  older  form  of  Khur.16  It  seems  that  in  later  Hindu  times  the  administration 
of  Kheri,  perhaps  as  a  royal  allodial  domain,  formed  a  special  charge.  Kalhana 
often  refers  to  the  Kherikdrya  as  a  high  state-oifice.  The  Sikhs  anti  Dogras  who 
established  Jagirs  for  members  of  the  reigning  family  in  Kliur-Niirllvav,  may  thus 
have  followed  an  earlier  arrangement. 

The  only  localities  in  this  little  district  that  are  known  to  us  by  their  ancient 
names,  are  Godhara  and  Hasti^ala,  the  present  Gudar  and  Ast’hel .17  These 
two  small  villages  are  situated  close  together,  on  a  branch  of  the  Visoka  near  the 


8  See  i.  28. 

9  See  note  i.  102. 

10  Compare  above,  §  41. 

n  v.  24. 

15  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  90. 


1:i  See  Nilamata,  901. 

14  Compare  note  viii.  504 

15  Compare  note  iv.  5. 

16  Compare  note  i.  365. 

17  See  note  i.  96. 
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eastern  limits  of  Khur-Naravav.  Kalhana  mentions  the ‘Agrahara  of  Godhara- 
Hastisala  ’  as  a  foundation  of  King  Godhara.  The  old  gloss  which  transcribes 
these  local  names  by  ‘  Godhar-Astlhil  ’  enabled  me  to  identify  the  places  intended. 
A  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Visoka  at  Gudar  is  known  by  the  name  ot 
Godavari  and  forms  a  Tlrtha  of  some  repute  among  the  Brahmans  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts.  In  the  Mahatmya  of  the  Tlrtha  the  site  of  the  village  is  called 
Gudara ,  and  its  name  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  appearance  of  the  Godavari. 
The  local  tradition  regarding  a  town  which  King  Gudar  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
here  has  been  discussed  in  my  note  on  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Kalhana. 

The  Naubandhana  Tlrtha  and  the  Kramasaras  or  Kons“r  Nag  south  of  this 
district  have  already  been  previously  noticed. 

116.  To  the  north  of  Div-sar  extends  the  considerable  district  of  Adavin 
reaching  from  the  western  end  of  Khur-Nar’vav  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Visoka. 
Its  present  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  large  village  of  Ad“vin,  which  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Visoka  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Vijabror.  In  the  form 
of  Ardhavana  this  name  is  found  already  in  a  passage  of  Jonaraja’s  Chronicle, 
supplied  by  the  new  edition.18  The  ancient  designation  of  the  district,  however, 
was  Karala.  This  is  used  by  Kalhana  when  speaking  of  the  Suvarnamanikulya, 
the  present  canal  of  Sunbnan'  Kul,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as  irrigating 
part  of  AcPvin.19 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  district  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Visoka,  we  have 
the  ancient  KatImusa,  the  present  village  of  Kaimuh.  The  place  is  mentioned  by 
Kalhana  as  an  Agrahara,  founded  by  Tunjlna  I.,  and  contains  some  old  remains 
built  into  its  chief  Ziarat.20 

Part  of  Adavin  lies  on  an  alluvial  plateau.  The  northernmost  portion  of  this 
Udar  ground  seems  to  have  been  formed  into  a  separate  Pargana  after  Zainu-I- 
‘abidin  had  constructed  there  extensive  irrigation  channels.  From  the  small  town 
of  Jaindjjurl  founded  by  him,  the  new  sub-division  took  the  name  of  Zain^por  or 
JainapuraU  At  the  east  foot  of  the  Zain-lpor  Udar  lies  the  village  of  Vach‘ 
(map  ‘  Woochi  ’)  which  on  the  authority  of  an  old  gloss  may  be  identified  with 
Va^cika  (or  Vascika),  an  Agrahara  founded  by  Gopaditya.22 

The  Pargana  which  joins  on  to  Acb'vin  in  the  north-east,  is  now  known  as 
Bat  (map  ‘  Batoo  ’).  Its  ancient  name  is  unknown.  The  only  old  locality  I  can 
trace  in  it,  is  the  village  of  ISidau,  74°  51'  long.  33°  4P  lat.,  the  ancient  Siddha- 
p at u a. 21  It,  has  given  its  name  to  the  route  previously  mentioned  which  leads  to  the 
Budil  and  Konsar  Nag  Passes.  It  is  curious  that  we  find  no  old  mention  whatever  of 
the  present  S'upiyan,  a  considerable  town,  which  is  the  trade-emporium  for  the  Plr 
Pantsal  route.  In  this  character  S'upiyan  has  replaced  the  ancient  S'icrapura  or 
1 1  ur'pdr,  but  the  change  must  be  a  comparatively  recent  one. 

S'Qrapura  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  Kasmir  terminus  of  the  Plr 
Pantsal  route,  lies  some  seven  miles  higher  up  on  the  Rembyarb21  It  received  its 
name  from  the  minister  S  uravarman  who  built  it  in  the  time  of  Avantivarman  and 
transferred  to  it  the  watch-station  or  4  Dranga  ’  of  the  route.  The  position  of  the 
latter  is  marked  by  a  spot  known  as  Ilahl  Darwaza  a  short  distance  above  HiiGpor.25 


District  of  Karala. 


Pargana  of 
ZaiiPpor. 


Pargana  of  Hot. 


Sfiirapnra. 


is  See  Jo/tar.  (Bo.  erf),  1830. 

111  See  note  i.  97  and  above,  §  78. 

311  Compare  note  ii.  55. 

21  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1144  sqq. ;  S'riv.  iii. 
194  ;  Fourth  Chron.  360,  383. 


22  Compare  note  i.  343. 

23  See  note  viii.  567. 

21  Compare  Note  D  (iii.  227) ;  note  v.  39  ; 
also  J.A.tS.B.,  1895,  pp.  381  sqq. 

2’  See  above,  §  42. 
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S'urapura  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  as  ruins  of  old  habitations 
can  be  traced  on  the  river-banks  for  over  two  miles  below  the  present  Hiir^por.  ’It 
must  have  retained  its  importance  down  to  Akbar’s  time,  because  it  is  regularly 
mentioned  by  all  the  later  Chroniclers  whenever  they  refer  to  marches  and  traffic 
by  the  Prr  Panteal  route.  The  ancient  remains  of  the  place  have  been  described 
by  me  in  my  notes  on  the  latter. 

Our  previous  account  of  the  old  localities  on  the  way  to  the  Pfr  Panteal  Pass 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  proceed  now  further  in  this  direction.  Descending 
then  by  the  Rembyar®  we  come  on  its  left  bank  to  the  village  of  Degdm  situated 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  S'upiyan.  It  is  the  Degrama  of  the 
EajataranginI  and  the  site  of  the  Kapalamocana  Tirtha.26  The  sacred  spring  of 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  S'iva  cleaned  himself  from  the  sin 
attaching  to  him  after  the  cutting-off  of  Brahman’s  head  ( Jcapala ).  The  Tirtha  is 
old,  because  the  Haracaritaeintamani  mentions  it  twice.27  There  are,  however,  but 
few  ancient  remains  and  the  extant  Mahatmya  is  evidently  not  of  old  date.  It  calls 
the  village  Dvigrdma  and  knows  the  modern  S'upiyan  by  the  name  of  S' ur pay  ana. 

117.  The  villages  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  pine-clad  spurs  descending  into 
the  plain  west  and  north-west  of  S'upiyan,  formed  until  recent  times  a  small  distinct 
Pargana  known  as  Suparsamun.  Abu-1-Fazl  mentions  it  (Soparsaman),  but  I  am 
not  able  to  trace  its  name  in  our  older  texts. 

To  the  north  of  this  tract  and  of  Bot  extends  the  Pargana  of  S'ukru.  Its  old 
name  is  unknown.  Here  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  we  have  the  ancient  Kalyanapura, 
represented  by  the  present  village  of  Kalampur,  situated  74°  54'  long.  33°  48'  lat. 
It  was  founded  by  Kalyanadevi,  a  queen  of  Jayapida.28  Being  on  the  high  road 
from  the  Pir  Panteal  Pass  to  S'rlnagar  it  was  repeatedly  the 'scene  of  battles  fought 
with  invaders  from  that  direction.29  At  Kalyiinapura  there  was  in  Kalhana’s  time 
the  splendid  country-seat  of  a  powerful  Damara.30  The  large  village  of  Drdbagdm, 
some  three  miles  north  of  Kalampor,  is  mentioned  as  Drabhagrama  by  S'rlvara, 
along  with  Kalyanapura,  in  the  description  of  a  battle  which  was  fought  between 
the  two  places.31 

High  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Birnai  stream  which  debouches  at  Drab®gam  from 
the  south-west,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  Tirtha  which,  though  now  completely  for¬ 
gotten,  must  have  ranked  once  amongst  the  most  popular  in  Kasmir.  In  Kalhana’s 
introduction  there  is  named  along  with  Trisamdhya,  Svayarhbhu,  S'arada,  and  other 
famous  sites,  “  the  hill  of  Bheda  ( Bhedagiri ),  sanctified  by  the  Gangodbheda  spring.” 
There  the  goddess  Sarasvatl  was  believed  to  have  shown  herself  as  a  swan  in  a  lake 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  Tirtha  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  visited  by 
pilgrims,  and  all  recollection  regarding  its  position  has  been  lost  to  Pandit  tradition. 
Fortunately  the  old  Mahatmya  of  the  sacred  lake  has  survived  in  a  single  copy. 
With  the  help  of  some  indications  furnished  by  it  and  an  opportune  notice  of  Abu- 
1-Fazl,  I  was  able  to  make  a  search  for  this  ancient  Tirtha  which  ultimately  led  to 
its  discovery  at  the  present  BucPbrar  in  the  valley  above  indicated. 

For  the  detailed  evidence  regarding  this  identification  I  must  refer  to  Note  A 
(i.  35).  Here  a  brief  reference  to  the  topographical  peculiarity  of  the  site  will 

26  See  note  vii.  266.  30  See  viii.  2348  sqq. 

27  See  Haracar.  x.  249 ;  xiv.  111.  31  See  S'riv.  iv.  467.  For  a  miniature 

28  See  note  iv.  483.  temple  extant  at  Drabagam,  compare  Bishop 

2<J  See  viii.  1261  sqq.;  2814  sqq.;  S'riv.  Cowie’s  note,  J.A.S.B.,  1866,  p.  117. 

iv.  466  sqq. 
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suffice.  The  Mahatmya  describes  the  lake  sacred  to  the  goddess  Sarasvati-Bhedfi 
as  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  and  Gangodbheda  as  a  spring  flowing  from  it.  At 
Bud'-brar,  a  small  Gujar  hamlet  which  occupies  the  position  marked  by  Bheoagiri 
on  the  map,  I  found  an  ancient  stone-lined  tank  fed  by  a  spring  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hillock.  The  latter  rises  about  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Birnai  stream.  From  the  side  of  the  hillock  issues  a  spring  which  is 
the  natural  outflow  of  the  tank  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the  description  given  of 
Gangodbheda.  The  name  Bud“brdr  is  the  direct  derivative  of  Bhedddevi,  ‘  the 
goddess  Bheda,’  the  popular  designation  of  the  Tlrtha  found  in  the  Mahatmya ; 
-brdr  <  Skr.  bhatfdriJed  is  the  equivalent  of  devl,  as  in  Sundfibrar,  Harffirar,  and 
other  names. 

The  water  of  the  spring  which  fills  the  tank,  is  said  to  keep  warm  in  the 
winter,  lhis  accounts  evidently  for  the  story  told  in  the  Mfihatmya  that  snow 
never  lies  on  the  ground  around  the  sacred  tank.  Also  Abu-l-Fazl’s  notice  of  the 
1  irtha  knows  of  this  particular  feature  :  “  Near  Shukroh  (S'ukru)  is  a  low  hill  on 
tlie  summit  of  which  is  a  fountain  which  flows  throughout  the  year  and  is  a  place 
ol  pilgrimage  for  the  devout.  The  snow  does  not  fall  on  this  spur.” 32 

Also  S'rivara  helped  to  guide  my  search  in  the  direction  of  Budffirfir  and  to 
confh’m  the  subsequent  identification.  He  mentions  the  route  through  Bhed r’ 
‘the  forest  of  Bheda,’  as  the  line  of  retreat  taken  by  the  tron^-  •'"u!  al6ei  their 
defeat  in  the  above-mentioned  engagement  near  I>5i"6finb  were  ^eeing  towards 
Rajaurf.33  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  th~A  thickly-wooded  valley  of  Bud?brar 
is  meant  here.  For  a  force  toJcen  near  Drabftgam  it  afforded  the  most  direct  and 
safest  retreat  to  the  Fir  Pantsdl  Pass  and  hence  to  Kajaurl.  The  route  leading 
through  tlie  valley  joins  the  ‘  Imperial  Road  ’  at  Dubji  and  is  shown  on  the  map. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  plain  we  have  yet  to  notice  two  other  old  localities 
of  S'ukru.  Bilau  (map  ‘Belloh  ’),  about  four  miles  north-east  of  I)rabagam,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  ‘  village  of  Bilava, ’  once  mentioned  by  Kalhana.34  Within  a  mile  of  it 
lies  the  village  Sunludmil,  which  we  may  safely  identify  with  the  Suvarnasdnura 
of  the  Rajatarangini  in  view  of  the  resemblance  of  the  names  and  the  repeated 
mention  of  the  latter  place  together  with  Kalyanapura.35 

118.  East  of  S'ukru  towards  the  Vitasta  stretches  the  Pargana  of  S'dvur 
(map  ‘Showra’).  The  earlier  form  of  its  name  cannot  be  traced.  Its  northern 
part  is  formed  by  the  alluvial  plateau  known  as  the  Naunayar  JJdar.  This  latter 
is  twice  referred  to  as  Naunagara  in  Kalhana’ s  Chronicle.36  The  village  of  Payer 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Udar  at  its  north-western  end,  contains  a  well-preserved 
little  temple  often  described  by  European  travellers.37  Nothing  is  known  regarding 
the  original  name  of  the  locality. 

To  the  north  of  S'ukru  we  have  the  district  of  Ghrdth  (shown  only  on  the 
larger  survey  map).  It  extends  from  the  hills  above  Ramuh  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta.  Its  old  name  is  restored  in  Pandit 
Sahibram’s  Tirthasamgraha  as  *S'rirds(ra,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority. 


32  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  362. 

:,:i  Compare  S’riv.  iv.  496  and  the  preceding 
narrative. 

34  See  vii.  101 6. 

35  See  note  vii.  1519;  sun"-,  'gold,’  is  the 
regular  Ks.  derivative  of  Skr.  suoarna. 

36  See  vii.  358. 


3?  Compare  e.g.  Cunningham,  J.A.S.B., 
1848,  pp.  254  sqq.  I  am  unable  to  explain 
why  the  place  figures  in  all  European  accounts 
as  Payech,  Pa  Yech,  etc.  Vigne,  ii.  41,  first 
uses  this  form  which  is  locally  quite  unknown. 
He  does  not  fail  to  explain  it  by  one  of  his 
naive  etymologies. 
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Ramuh,  first  correctly  identified  by  Prof.  Biihler  with  Kalhana’s  Ramusa,38  is  a 
considerable  village  on  the  high  road  from  S'upiyan  to  S'rinagar.  It  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  Agrahara,  founded  by  a  queen  of  Tunjina  I.  A  small  spring  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  village,  called  Dhanandga,  is  visited  as  a  Tirtha  and  contains 
some  fragments  of  ancient  sculptures.  The  temple  erected  by  the  Brahman  family 
which  now  holds  Ramuh  as  a  Jagir,  does  not  seem  to  mark  an  old  site. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Ramuh  rises  an  alluvial  plateau  which  is 
crossed  by  the  road  to  S'rinagar.  It  is  known  as  Gus  TJdar  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Gus  situated  at  its  eastern  foot,  about  two  miles  from  Ramuh. 
The  place  is  mentioned  as  Gusika  in  S'rivara’s  Chronicle,  which  also  knows  the 
plateau  by  the  name  GusikodddraP  At  the  other  end  of  Chrath  towards  the 
Vitasta  lies  the  large  village  of  Rcitanpor,  75°  V  long.  33°  55'  lat.,  which  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  represents  the  Ratnapura  of  the  Rajatarangim.40  The  latter  was 
founded  in  Kalhana’s  time  by  Queen  RatnadevI,  who  also  constructed  there  a  fine 
Matha. 

With  Chrath  may  be  mentioned  two  localities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta, 
though  in  recent  times  they  were  counted  with  the  riverain  Pargana  of  Sairu-1- 
mawazP  Bala.  Gur'pur,  a  small  village  opposite  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Vastarvan, 

~  by  an  old  gloss  with  the  Gopalapura  which  according  to  Kalhana 
was  founded  by  w-  ai  -  /  nr\A  a\  n  ° 

t  i  ^  G  ^ngandha  (a.d.  904-6). 41 

ower  cown  on  he  livt^  --Hie  large  village  Kak?pdr  which  forms  as  it  were 
the  riverside  station  or  port  for  \  note  from  the  hand  of  Pandit 

Kajanaka  Rataakantha  who  wrote  the  codex  areheijp„»  „f  the  Kaiataranginl, 
identifies  Utpalapura  with  Kak?por.42  Utpalapura  was  founded  by  TTtpala  an 
uncle  of  King  Cippata- Jayapkla,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  If ’tKi« 
identification  is  correct,  one  of  the  ruined  temples  extant  at  Kakapdr  and  noticed 
already  by  Cunningham,  may  be  the  shrine  of  Visnu  Utpalasvdmin  mentioned  by 
Kalhana  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  Utpalapura.  Jonaraja  also  knows 
the  latter  place  and  records  a  late  restoration  of  its  Visnu  temple.43 

119-  North  of  Chrath  we  come  to  the  district  of  Ndgam,  which  is  one  of 
considerable  extent.  Its  old  name  Nagrama  is  often  mentioned  in  the  later 
Chronicles.44  The  only  old  locality  which  I  can  trace  in  it,  is  the  village  of 
Ar'gom,  situated  746  45'  long.  33°  56'  lat.  It  is  the  Hadigrama  of  Kalhana, 
mentioned  ^  as  an  Agrahara  of  Gopaditya  and  as  the  scene  of  several  fights  in  the 
Chronicler’s  own  time.45  Some  remains  of  old  buildings  are  reported  to  exist  at 
the  place  ;  I  have  not  seen  it  myself. 

About  five  miles  due  south  of  Ar’gum  we  find  a  small  lake  known  as  NiPnag, 
situated  in  a  valley  between  low  spurs  descending  from  the  Plr  Pantsal  range.  It 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  an  old  land-slip  which  blocked  a  narrow  defile  in  the 
valley.  This  lake  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  enjoyed  any  particular  sanctity. 


,ls  See  Report ,  p.  7  and  my  note  ii.  55. 
Medial  ,s-  becomes  in  Ks.  regularly  h;  comp. 
Katimum  >  Kaimuh. 

*v-  532,465,692  sqq.  - ucldara  is  the 
Skr.  original  of  the  Ks.  term  udar ;  see  note 
viii.  1427. 

40  See  viii.  2434. 

41  See  note  v.  244. 

4'  See  note  iv.  695.  Ratnakantha’s  note  is 
in  a  copy  of  the  Ksetrapdlapaddhati  seen  by  me 


in  1895  in  the  possession  of  Pandit  Jaganmohan, 
Hund,  at  Lahore. 

43  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  Ill  sqq.,  369,  1142. 

44  Compare  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  661 ;  S'riv.  ii. 
10;  iii.  24,  430;  iv.  349  ;  Fourth  Chron.  268, 
etc. 

4o  See  note  i.  340.  The  old  glossator  on 
this  passage  renders  Hadigrama  correctly  by 
AeLeyram. 
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But  Abu-1-Uazl,  by  some  curious  misapprehension,  transfers  to  it  the  legends  of  the 
famous  Nlianaga  (at  Vernag).  He  adds  to  them  what  appears  like  a  garbled 
version  of  the  story  of  the  city  submerged  in  the  Mahapadma  or  Yolur  lake.46 

Nagam  is  adjoined  on  the  north  by  the  Pargana  of  Yech  which  extends  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  S'rlnagar.  Its  old  name  is  given  as  Iksika  by  S'rivara.47 
In  the  centre  of  the  tract  lies  an  arid  alluvial  plateau  known  as  Ddmadar  Udar, 
where  an  ancient  popular  tradition  surviving  to  the  present  day  has  localized  the 
legend  of  King  Damodara. 

The  story  as  related  by  Kalhana,  represents  the  king  as  having  built  a  town  on 
the  Udar,  which  latter  was  called  after  him  Damodarasuda.48  In  order  to  bring 
water  to  it  he  had  a  great  dam,  called  G-uddasetu,  constructed  by  supernatural 
agency.  Once  hungry  Brahmans  asked  the  king  for  food  just  as  he  was  going  to 
bathe.  The  king  refused  to  comply  with  their  request  until  he  had  taken  his  bath. 
The  Brahmans  thereupon  cursed  him  so  that  he  became  a  snake.  Ever  since,  the 
unfortunate  king  is  seen  by  people  in  the  form  of  a  snake  “rushing  about  in  search 
of  water  far  and  wide  on  the  Damodarasuda.”  He  is  not  to  be  delivered  from  the 
curse  until  he  hears  the  whole  Ramayana  recited  to  him  in  a  single  day,  a  task 
which  renders  his  release  hopeless. 

The  modern  name  ‘  DanUdar  TJdar  ’  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Kalhana’s 
Damodarasuda,  the  old  Skr.  term  suda  meaning  a  ‘  place  where  the  soil  is 
barren.’  The  local  name  Guddasetu  still  lives  in  that  of  the  small  village  Guda-suth, 
situated  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Udar.  Just  at  this  point  the  latter  shows  its 
greatest  relative  elevation  and  falls  off  towards  the  valley  with  a  steep  bank  over 
one  hundred  feet  high.  The  wall-like  appearance  of  this  cliff  probably  suggested 
the  story  of  an  embankment  which  was  to  bring  water  to  the  plateau.  In  view  of 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  no  serious  attempt  at  .irrigation  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  made  in  this  locality. 

The  Udar  extends  for  about  six  miles  from  the  village  of  VahHor  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  two  to  three  miles.  It  bears  scanty 
crops  of  Indian  corn  only  in  patches.  Being  entirely  devoid  of  water  it  is  a  dry 
and  barren  waste,  a  haunt  of  jackals  as  in  the  days  when  King  Ksemagupta  hunted 
over  the  ‘  Ddmodararanya.'  49  The  main  features  of  the  legend  regarding  it  are 
well  known  to  popular  tradition  throughout  Kasmlr.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  also  point  to  a  spot  on  the  Udar  known  as  Sataras  Teng,  as 
the  site  of  Damodara’s  palace.  A  spring  called  Damodar  Nag  in  the  village  of 
Lalgam,  is  believed  to  have  served  for  the  king’s  ablutions. 

To  Yech  belongs  also  the  small  village  of  SomaUbug  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vitasta,  which  according  to  the  note  of  the  old  glossator  A2  marks  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Visnu  Samarasvamin  mentioned  by  Kalhana.*0  Another  old  locality  in 
Yech  is  probably  marked  by  the  hamlet  of  HalHhal  to  which  Abu-1-Fazl  refers. 
It  is  not  shown  on  the  survey  map,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  exact 


46  Compare  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  363.  It  is 
possible  that  of  the  two  Nilanagas  which  the 
Nilamata,  903,  mentions  besides  the  famous 
spring  of  that  name,  one  was  located  in  the 
Nagam  lake. 

47  S'riv.  iii.  25. 

48  Compare  for  detailed  references,  above, 
note  i.  156. 


49  Compare  vi.’  183. 

50  See  note  v.  25.  The  ending  -buff  is  not 
rare  in  Kasmir  village  names.  According  to 
Pandit  tradition  it  is  derived  from  Skr.  bhoaa 
in  the  sense  of  ‘  property  granted  for  the 
usufruct  [of  a  temple].’ 


District  of  Ihrika  . 


Damodara’s  Udar. 
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District  of  Dunts. 


District  of 
Bahurupa. 


position.  Halathal  is  evidently  a  derivative  of  S'alasthala,  the  name  given  by 
Kalhana  to  a  locality  where  a  fight  took  place  in  the  time  of  King  Ananta.51 
Abu-1-Fazl  mentions  ‘Halthal  ’  for  its  quivering  tree.  “  If  the  smallest  branch  of 
it  be  shaken,  the  whole  tree  becomes  tremulous.” 


SECTION  VIII. — THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS  OF  KRAMARAJYA. 

120.  To  the  west  of  Yech,  but  also  reaching  close  to  the  capital,  lies  the 
Pargana  now  called  Dunts  (map  ‘Doonsoo’).  Its  ancient  name  is  uncertain; 
possibly  the  Dvdvimsati  in  the  Lokaprakasa’s  list  of  ‘  Visayas  ’  is  intended  for  it. 
In  Abu-l-Fazl’s  table  of  Parganas  Dunts  (‘  Dunsu  ’)  is  already  counted  with  Kamraz. 
An  old  locality  in  it  is  S'il'por,  a  large  village  situated  circ.  74°  45'  long.  34°  1 
lat.  (map  ‘  Shalipoor  ’).  We  may  safely  recognize  in  it  the  Selyapura  of  the 
Raj atarangini  which  is  referred  to  as  a  place  on  the  direct  route  from  the  Tosfinaidan 
Pass  and  the  Karkotadrahga  to  S'rlnagar.1  Hukh“litar  (map  ‘  Haklitri  ’)  can  safely 
be  identified  in  view  of  the  name  and  the  evidence  of  an  old  gloss  with  S'uskaletra 
mentioned  in  the  Raj atarangini  as  a  place  where  Stupas  were  erected  by  King 
Asoka.2  I  have  not  visited  the  village  myself,  and  am  hence  unable  to  say  whether 
there  are  any  remains  in  the  vicinity  which  could  be  attributed  to  Stupas. 
Kalhana  locates  at  S'uskaletra  the  fierce  battle  by  which  King  Jayaplda  recovered 
his  kingdom. 

West  of  Dunts  and  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  lies  the  Pargana 
of  Bine.  Its  old  designation  Bahurupa  is  derived  from  the  spring  of  that  name 
which  is  situated  at  the  present  village  of  Blru,  74°  39'  long.  34°  1'  lat.,  and 
is  referred  to  as  a  Tlrtha  already  in  the  Nilamata.3  Abu-1-Fazl  knows  the  village 
and  spring  by  an  intermediate  form  of  the  name,  Biruwa,  and  mentions  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  spring  to  heal  leprosy.4  Close  to  the  village  of  Blru  is 
Sun" pah  in  which  we  may,  with  the  old  glossator  of  the  Raj  atarangini,  recognize 
Suvarnaparsva,  an  Agrahara  of  Lalitaditya.5 

About  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Blru  we  reach  Khdg,  a  considerable 
place,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Khagi  or  Khagika  mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  an 
Agrahara  both  of  Khagendra  and  of  Gopaditya.6  Some  miles  north  of  Khag  an 
isolated  spur  known  as  Foskar  projects  from  the  slopes  of  the  Pir  Pantsal  range 
into  the  plain.  At  its  eastern  foot  is  the  Puskarandga,  referred  to  as  a  Tirtha  in 
the  Nilamata  and  several  old  Mahatmyas  and  still  the  object  of  a  regular 
pilgrimage.7  Of  the  route  which  leads  down  from  the  Tds-maidan  Pass  into  Blru, 
and  of  Karkotadranga,  the  old  watch-station  on  it,  we  have  already  spoken 
above. 


51  See  note  vii.  159 ;  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  363. 


1  See  note  vii.  494  ;  viii.  200. 

2  Compare  notes  i.  102 ;  iv.  473.  Ks. 
Hukh“litar  is  the  direct  phonetic  derivative  of 
the  Skr.  form. 

3  See  Nilamata,  948,  1180,  1341  sq.  The 

name  Bahurupa  is  given  to  the  tract  by 

Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  286,  840 ;  S'riv.  ii.  19  ;  iii.  169  ; 

iv.  620. 


4  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  363. 

6  See  iv.  673. 

6  Compare  i.  90,  340. 

7  See  Nilamata,  1021,  1347. 

There  were  several  other  Puskaratirthas  in 
Kasmir.  One  was  connected  with  the  Sure- 
svari  pilgrimage  and  probably  situated  in 
Phakh ;  see  Sarvav.  v.  56  sqq. 
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Biru  and  Hunts  are  adjoined  on  the  north  by  the  Pargana  of  Mduch"hom 
which  extends  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Yitasta.  It  is  probably  intended  by  the 
name  of  MaksiUrama  found  in  a  single  passage  of  B'rivara  and  of  the  Lokaprakiisa.* 
The  village  of  RaFsun,  situated  74°  38'  long.  34°  4'  lat.,  is  probably,  as  indicated 
by  an  old  gloss,  the  Aristots adana  of  the  Bajatarahgim.9  From  the  latter  form 
the  modern  name  of  the  village  can  be  derived  without  difficulty.  A  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  there  by  a  queen  of  Bfiladitya. 

On  the  Yitasta,  some  six  miles  below  R'rinagar,  is  the  small  village  of  Malar 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Bajanaka  Batnakantha,  may  be  identified  with 
Malhanapura,  a  foundation  of  King  Jayiipida.10  Zairi-lcdth,  situated  near  marshy 
ground  about  two  miles  south-east  of  it,  preserves  the  name  of  Zainu-l-Vibidin,  its 
founder,  and  is  mentioned  as  Jainakotta  by  Jonaraja.11 

121.  The  Pargana  of  PaPspor  (map  ‘  Paraspoor  ’),  which  lies  next  to 
ManclPhom,  is  one  of  small  extent,  but  contains  a  site  of  great  historical  interest. 
It  has  received  its  name  from  the  ancient  Parihasapura  which  King  Lalitaditya 
had  built  as  his  capital.12  The  identity  of  the  names  PaPspor  and  Parihasapura 
is  evident  on  phonetic  grounds,  and  was  well  known  to  the  authors  of  the  Persian 
abstracts  of  the  Bajatarahginl.  Yet  curiously  enough  the  site  of  Parihasapura  had 
remained  unidentified  until  I  visited  the  spot  in  1892  and  traced  the  ruins  of 
Lalitaditya’ s  great  structures  as  described  by  Kalhana  on  the  plateau  known  as  the 
‘  1‘ar-spdr  Ildar.’ 

This  plateau  rises  south-east  of  Shad’pur,  between  the  marshes  of  Panz'nGr  on 
the  east  and  those  of  HarHrath  on  the  west.  Its  length  is  about  two  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  its  greatest  breadth  not  much  over  a  mile.  On  the  north  this 
plateau  is  separated  from  the  higher  ground  of  Trigam  by  the  Badrihel  Nala  which, 
as  I  have  shown  above,  represents  the  old  bed  of  the  Vitasta  previous  to  Suyya’s 
regulation.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  marshes  which  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year  are  still  accessible  by  boats.  Its  general  elevation  is  about  one 
hundred  feet. 

A  broad  ravine  which  cuts  into  the  plateau  from  the  south  and  in  which  the 
village  of  Divar  (map  ‘  Diara  ’)  nestles,  divides  it  into  two  parts.  On  the  south¬ 
western  portion  are  the  ruins  of  two  large  temples,  much  decayed,  but  still  showing 
dimensions  which  considerably  exceed  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Martlinda. 
On  that  paid  of  the  Udar  which  lies  to  the  north-east  and  towards  the  Badrihel 
Nala,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  ruined  structures.  Among  these  three  great 
buildings  attract  attention.  At  some  distance  from  this  group  of  ruins  there  is 
another  smaller  one,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  plateau  now  known  as 
(rurdan. 

I  must  refer  for  a  detailed  account  of  these  ruins  and  their  relative  position  to 
Note  F  (iv.  194-204).  Here  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  four  great  temples 
of  Visnu  Parihasakesava,  Muktfikesava,  Mahavaraha,  and  Govardhanadhara  as  well 
as  the  Bajavihara,  with  its  colossal  image  of  Buddha,  which  Kalhana  mentions  as 
Lalitaditya’s  chief  structures  at  Parihasapura,  must  all  be  looked  for  among  these 
ruins.  Their  extremely  decayed  condition  makes  an  attempt  at  detailed  identification 
difficult. 

3  Sec  S’riv.  iv.  361.  Parihasapura  and  its  identification  compare 

9  iii.  482.  Note  F,  iv.  194-204.  The  large  scale  map  of 

1,1  Compare  iv.  484.  ‘  Parihasapura  and  the  Confluence  of  the 

11  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1248.  Vitasta  and  Sindhu  ’  shows  the  position  of  the 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  site  of  several  ruins  in  detail. 
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Still  less  we  can  hope  to  trace  now  the  position  of  the  numerous  shrines, 
Lihgas,  Viharas,  etc.,  which  are  mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  having  been  erected  at 
the  king’s  favourite  residence  by  his  queens  and  court 13  One  of  the  great  ruins  of 
the  northern  group  shows  features  characteristic  of  a  Vihara  and  may  be  the 
Rdjavihdra.  Some  clue  is  also  furnished  by  the  name  Gurdan  attaching  to  the 
isolated  ruins  above  mentioned.  Gurdan  is  the  common  Kasmlri  form  of  the 
name  Govardhana,  and  hence  points  to  these  ruins  being  the  remains  of  the  temple 
called  Govarphanadhara. 

Later  history  of  The  state  of  utter  destruction  in  which  the  ruins  of  Parihasapura  are  now 

arihasapura.  found,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  history  of  the  site.  Parihasapura  ceased  to  be 
the  royal  residence  already  under  the  son  of  its  founder.13  When  a  century  later 
King  Avantivarman  effected  his  great  regulation  of  the  Vitasta,  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  its  junction  with  the  Sindhu  was  diverted  to  Shad’pur,  nearly  three  miles  away 
from  Parihasapura.15  This  change  must  have  still  more  seriously  diminished  the 
importance  of  the  latter.  The  ruinous  condition  into  which  Parihasapura  must 
have  fallen  only  one  and  a  half  centuries  after  its  foundation,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  S'amkaravarman  (a.d.  883-902)  carried  away  from  it  materials  for  the 
construction  of  his  new  town  and  temples  at  Pattana  (Patau).16 

Some  of  the  shrines  of  Parihasapura,  however,  survived  to  a  later  period, 
and  a  great  festival  established  here  by  Lalitaditya  seems  to  have  been  held  still 
in  Kalhana’s  time.17  In  the  rising  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Harsa,  Parihasa¬ 
pura  was  occupied  by  the  pretender  Uccala.18  The  steep  slopes  of  the  plateau  and 
the  marshes  around  made  it  a  position  of  military  value.  When  Uccala  had 
suffered  a  defeat  some  of  the  routed  rebels  threw  themselves  into  the  Rajavihara, 
which  was  subsequently  burned  down.  After  this  Harsa  carried  away  and  broke 
up  the  famous  silver  statue  of  Yisnu  which  had  been  placed  by  Lalitaditya  in  the 
temple  of  Parihasakesava. 

The  final  destruction  of  the  temples  is  attributed  by  Abii-l-Fazl  and  the 
Muhammadan  chroniclers  to  Sikandar  Butshikast.  The  former  records  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  lofty  temple  of  ‘  Paraspiir  ’  a  copper  tablet 
with  a  Sanskrit  inscription  was  discovered  which  predicted  its  destruction  ‘after 
the  lapse  of  eleven  hundred  years’  by  one  Sikandar.19  This  prophecy,  post  factum, 
shows  that  its  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  rather  weak  in  historical 
chronology.  Parihasapura  had  been  founded  only  about  six  and  a  half  centuries 
before  Sikandar  Biitshikast’s  time.20  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  ruins  seem  still  to  have  been  in  a  somewhat  better  condition  than  now.  Both 
Muhammad  Azlm  and  Narayan  Kaul  mention  them  and  speak  particularly  of 
fragments  of  a  large  monolithic  column.  Tradition  seems  to  have  connected  these 
fragments  with  the  pillar  of  Garuda  which  Kalhana  mentions  as  having  been  set 


1S  See  iv.  207-210. 

14  iv.  390. 

15  See  above,  §  70. 

10  See  v.  101. 

17  See  iv.  242,  sq.  For  the  Ramasvamin 
temple  seen  empty  in  Kalhana  s  time,  compare 
iv.  275,  334  sq. 

18  vii.  1320  sqq. 

19  See  Aiti-i  A  kb.,  p.  304. 

20  Exactly  the  same  tradition  is  now  cur¬ 


rent  among  the  Purohitas  of  Vipbror  about 
the  destruction  of  the  Vijayesvara  image. 
This  alleged  inscription  is  said  to  have  run: 
Ekudamsat aik  varsavi  Sikendaramahdbala  I 
bixmi/la  iti  mantmxa  nahjante  I  IjayeSvanVi  ||. 
The  curious  Sanskrit  of  this  doggrel  is  an 
indication  that  its  author  may  probably  have 
belonged  himself  to  tin;  noble  guild  of  the 
Rachbattas. 
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up  by  Lalitiiditya.21  The  huge  square  block  of  stone  still  visible  on  the  top  ol  the 
northernmost  mound  is  perhaps  one  of  them. 

122.  Web  ave  already  above  when  describing  the  old  bed  of  the  Vitasta 
near  Parihasapura,  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  village  of  Trigdm,  the  ancient 
TrigramI.  It  lies  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Par?spGr 
ruins.  It  is  mentioned  already  in  Lalitaditya’s  time  in  connection  with  an  affray 
which  took  place  at  Parihasapura.22  The  Bdn°sar  (*Bhavanasaras  ?)  lake  to  the 
west  of  Trigam  is  visited  as  a  Tlrtlia  in  connection  with  the  Kapfdamocana  pilgrim¬ 
age.  The  ruined  temple  south  of  Trigam  which  I  believe  may  be  identified  with 
the  Vainyasvamin  temple,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  the  site 
of  the  old  confluence. 

A  mined  site  which  lies  opposite  to  Vainyasvamin  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Trigam  swamp  may,  for  reasons  set  forth  elsewhere,  be  taken  for  the  old  Visnu- 
xrdmi,a  temple.22.  This  is  named  by  Kalhana  as  having  been  situated  opposite  to 
the  Vainyasvamin  shrine  on  the  other  side  of  the  old  confluence.  The  passage  of 
the  Chronicle  describes  the  temple  of  Visnusvamin  as  belonging  already  to  Pliala- 
pura,  while  Vainyasvamin  was  counted  with  Parihasapura.  From  this  and  some 
other  indications  I  conclude  that  Phalapura  was  the  designation  of  a  small  terri¬ 
torial  subdivision  which  probably  extended  along  the  present  left  bank  of  the 
Vitasta  near  Shad'pur.24  The  site  at  which  I  locate  the  Visnusvamin  temple  was 
included  in  recent  times  in  the  riverain  Pargana  of  Sairu-l-mawazi‘  Payin  (map 
‘  Salimozapaieen  ’).  This,  we  know  from  Abu-1-Fazl,  was  created  already  before 
Akbar’s  time  and  probably  absorbed  Phalapura  as  well  as  other  minor  tracts. 2r' 
Phalapura  had  received  its  designation  from  a  locality  of  that  name  which  Lali- 
taditya  had  founded  apparently  before  Parihasapura,26  just  as  the  latter  gave  its 
name  to  the  Par? spur  Pargana. 

Descending  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Vitasta  for  about  five  miles  below  Shad'pm’ 
we  approach  the  site  of  King  JayiipTda’s  capital,  the  ancient  Jayapura.27  It  is 
marked  by  the  present  village  of  Arul'-rkdlh.  This  consists  of  two  distinct  parts. 
One  lies  on  an  island  in  the  marshes  opposite  Sambal,  and  the  other  facing  the 
former  on  the  strip  of  land  separating  these  marshes  from  the  Vitasta.  On  the 
island  there  are  conspicuous  remains  of  ancient  temples  which  have  been  first 
examined 'and  described  by  Prof.  Biihler.28  They  are  attributed  by  the  local 
tradition  to  King  ‘Jayapid.’  The  identity  of  And?rkoth  -with  King  Jayapida’s 
town  is  well  known  also  to  the  S'rlnagar  Pandits.  As  S'rlvara  still  uses  the  term 
Jayapura  or  Jayapldapura  for  the  designation  of  the  present  And?rkoth,  we  can 
easily  understand  the  survival  of  the  tradition. 

Kalhana’s  description  of  the  town  indicates  clearly  the  situation  of  the  latter 
and  also  accounts  for  its  modern  name.  Jayapida,  according  to  this  notice,  had  the 
castle  ( kotta )  of  Jayapura  built  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  after  having  the  ground 
required  for  it  filled  up,  as  the  legend  asserts,  by  the  help  of  Raksasas.  There 


21  Compare  Wilson,  Essay,  p.  50;  also 
footnote  16  to  Note  F. 

22  See  iv.  320  sqq. 

23  Compare  Note  I,  v.  97-100,  §  12. 

24  See  Note  I,  §  13. 

25  See  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  367. 

26  Compare  iv.  184,  673. 

27  For  details  as  to  the  position  of  the 
twin  towns  Jayapura-Dvaravati,  see  note  iv. 


506-511.  The  map  of  Parihasapura  shows  the 
site  on  a  larger  scale. 

28  See  Report,  pp.  13  sqq.  where  the  topo¬ 
graphy  and  ruins  of  Andurkoth  are  described 
in  detail.  General  Cunningham  had  already 
heard  of  the  identity  of  Andurkoth  with 
Jayapida’s  town,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
visited  the  place;  Anc.  Oeogr.,  p.  101. 
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lie  constructed  a  large  Vihara  with  Buddha  images,  a  temple  of  Kesava 
(Visnu)  and  several  other  shrines.  Other  sacred  structures  were  erected  by  .his 
ministers.  Besides  Jayapura  the  king  built  on  ground  recovered  from  the  lake, 
another  place  called  Dvaravati  in  imitation  of  Krsna’s  famous  town  by  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Kalhana  notes  that  in  his  own  time  Jayapura  was  popularly  designated  as 
the  ‘Inner  Castle’  ( abhyantara  kott.o)  while  Dvaravati  was  known  as  the  ‘Outer 
Castle’  ( bahya  Jcotta). 

The  present  name  AmPrkoth  (from  Skr.  *Antarakutfa)  is  the  direct  derivative 
of  this  popular  designation  of  Jayapura.  It  has  in  the  course  of  time  been 
extended  also  to  the  site  on  which  originally  Dvaravati  stood.  In  my  note  on  the 
passage  I  have  shown  that  Jayapura  must  be  identified  with  the  island  portion  of 
And?rkoth,  while  the  remains  in  that  part  of  the  village  which  lies  on  the  lake 
shore  opposite,  belong  to  Dvaravati.  These  remains  are  far  less  extensive  than 
those  on  the  island.  This  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  fact  that  Kalhana  mentions 
great  religious  buildings  only  in  Jayapura  and  not  in  Dvaravati.  The  latter  is, 
indeed,  referred  to  only  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  Jayapura  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  place  of  importance.  We  can  thus  understand  why 
its  original  name  Dvaravati  and  its  subsequent  designation  ‘  Outer  Castle  ’  have 
both  completely  disappeared.  The  distance  between  the  island  and  the  opposite 
lake  shore  being  only  about  four  hundred  yards  at  the  narrowest  point,  the  name  of 
the  far  more  important  ‘  Inner  Castle  ’  was  naturally  extended  also  to  this  outlying 
suburb. 

The  term  koffa  which  Kalhana  repeatedly  applies  to  Jayapura,  and  which  is 
contained  also  in  its  popular  designation,  is  justified  by  its  position  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  water.29  The  limited  extent  of  the  island  precludes  the  belief  of 
Jayapura  ever  having  been  a  populous  place.  But  it  retained  a  certain  importance 
far  longer  than  Parihasapura  and  served  occasionally  as  a  royal  residence  even  in 
late  times.  To  it  retired  Queen  Kota,  the  last  of  the  Hindu  rulers  of  Kasmlr,  and 
there  she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  the  adventurer  Shahmir  (a.d.  1339). 30 
Zainu-l-‘abidln  restored  the  town  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  built  there  a 
new  palace  on  the  lake-shore. :u 

We  have  no  distinct  information  as  to  the  old  course  which  the  Vitasta 
followed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jayapura  previous  to  Avantivarman’s  regulation. 
If  our  explanations  on  the  subject  as  above  indicated  are  right,  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  must  have  then  passed  through  the  marshes  west  of  Jayapura.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  change  subsequently  effected,  Jayaplda’s  town  did  not  lose  its 
convenient  access  to  river  communication.  The  great  canal  known  as  Nor  which 
as  we  saw,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  an  old  river-bed,  lies  only  a  short  distance  to 
the  south-west  of  And’trkoth.  A  branch  of  it  which  is  much  used  by  boats  even  at 
the  present  day  though  not  shown  on  the  map,  still  passes  actually  along  the  old 
Ghats  on  the  south  side  of  the  AmPrkoth  island.  It  seems  probable  that  Jayapura 
owed  its  preservation  from  the  fate  of  Parihasapura  in  part  at  least  to  the  retention 
of  a  convenient  waterway.  In  Abu-l-Fazl’s  time  AmPrkdth  gave  its  name  to  a 
separate  small  Pargana. 

123.  From  the  marshy  tracts  south  of  the  Volur  which  we  have  approached 
at  And'rkoth  we  may  return  once  more  to  PaDspor.  Crossing  the  swamps  formed 

29  iv.  506,  5 1 2 ;  vii.  1625.  S'rivara,  iv.  540,  30  See  Jonar.  300. 

545,  uses  the  expression  durya,  ‘fort.’  31  See  S'riv.  i.  250  sqq. 
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west  of  the  Par?spor  plateau  by  the  Sukhnfig  and  other  hill  streams,  we  come  to 
the  considerable  district  of  Bdngil.  It  is  often  referred  in  the  RajataranginI  and 
the  other  Chronicles  by  its  ancient  name  of  Bhangila.32  No  old  localities  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  are  mentioned  in  our  texts  unless  we  may  count  with  Bangil  the  closely 
adjacent  Patan  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Pambasar  marsh,  circ.  74°  37'  long. 
34°  10'  lat.  ' 

This  large  village  occupies  the  site  chosen  by  King  S'amkaravarman  (a.d. 
883-902)  for  the  town  which  was  to  bear  his  name.83  Kalhana,  however,  informs 
us  that  S'amkarapura  “  subsequently  lost  its  proper  appellation  and  became  known 
only  by  the  name  Pattana,  ‘  the  town.’  ” 34  This  somewhat  general  designation 
still  survives  in  the  present  Patan.  Kalhana  sees  in  this  disappearance  of  the 
original  appellation  the  just  retribution  of  fate  for  the  king’s  cruelty  and  other  bad 
qualities.  Yet  the  old  name  must  have  long  lingered  on  by  the  side  of  the  popular 
‘  Pattana.’  For  Ksemendra  mentions  S'amkarapura,  and  Kalhana  himself  speaks 
of  the  ‘  town  of  S'amkaravarman  ’  when  subsequently  referring  to  events  of  his  own 
time.35  Pandit  tradition,  too,  has  retained  a  recollection  of  the  founder  of  Pattana 
and  its  original  name. 

S'amkaravarman  is  said  to  have  carried  off  “  whatever  was  of  value  at  Parihfi- 
sapura  ”  in  order  to  raise  the  fame  of  his  own  town.  At  the  same  time  Kalhana 
plainly  tells  us  that  “  what  gave  fame  to  that  town  was  only  what  is  still  to  be 
found  at  Pattana — manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  trade  in  cattle  and  the  like.”  30 

The  only  ancient  remains  of  any  pretension  which  can  now  be  found  at  Patan, 
are,  in  fact,  the  ruins  of  the  two  temples  which  were  erected  there  by  S'amkara¬ 
varman  and  his  queen  Sugandha.37  These  shrines  which  bore  the  names  of 
S'aiiikaragaurlsa  and  Sugandhesa,  are  structures  of  no  great  dimensions  and  are 
without  the  fine  quadrangular  courts  which  enclose  all  more  important  Kasmlrian 
temples.  They  have  been  fully  described  by  General  Cunningham  and  others. 
Kalhana,  when  mentioning  these  buildings,  ironically  alludes  to  kings  who,  like  bad 
poets,  take  the  materials  for  their  works  from  others’  property.  This  combined 
with  the  immediately  following  mention  of  S'arhkaravarman’s  exploitation  of 
Parihasapura  makes  it  probable  that  the  building  materials  for  these  very  temples 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Parihasapura.  This  could  have  easily  been  done 
owing  to  the  convenient  water-route  offered  by  the  marshes  which  stretch  between 
ParfspHr  and  Patan — a  distance  of  only  seven  miles. 

Though  S'amkarapura  owed  thus  to  its  founder  but  little  that  could  secure 
distinction,  yet  the  site  he  had  chosen  for  it  was  one  likely  to  retain  some  impor¬ 
tance.  Patan  still  lies  on  the  direct  road  between  S'rinagar  and  Baramula, 
reckoned  at  two  daily  marches,  and  has  probably  always  just  as  now  been  the 
half-way  station  between  the  two  places.  Considering  that  Baramula  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  route  to  the  west,  traffic  and  trade  were  thus  sure  to  be 
attracted  to  S'arhkaravarman’s  town.  We  find  it  referred  to  as  a  local  centre 
still  in  Kalhana’s  time,  and  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day  a  large  and  thriving 
place. 

Patan  figures  as  a  separate  Pargana  in  Abu-l-Fazl’s  list.  A  popular  tradition 
has  it  that  when  Tbdar  Mai,  Akbar’s  minister,  was  arranging  for  the  redistribution 

32  See  note  vii.  498.  35  Compare  Samay.  ii.  13;  Rdjat.  viii.  2488 

33  See  note  v.  156.  3130. 

34  Compare  v.  213.  36  v.  161  srp 

37  Compare  note  v.  158. 
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of  Parganas,  lie  inadvertently  omitted  the  Patan  village  at  which  he  was  just  then 
encamped.  To  remedy  the  mistake  Patan  with  its  immediate  vicinity  was  made 
into  an  additional  Pargana.38  However  this  may  be,  we  find  Patan  subsequently 
named  as  the  chief  place  of  the  TiPgam  Pargana.89  At  the  last  settlement  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  new  Tahslls. 

The  Pambasar  lake  which  stretches  to  the  east  of  Patan  as  far  as  the  ‘  Gond 
Ibrahim  ’  and  ‘  Adin  River  ’  of  the  map,  is  referred  to  by  Kalliana  under  the  name 
of  Pampasaras.  King  Harsa  seems  to  have  extended  or  regulated  it.40  The 

o  _  O 

Karewa  ground  to  the  west  of  Patan  with  the  valleys  which  intersect  it,  forms 
the  Pargana  of  TiPgam.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Chronicle,  780,  by  the 
name  of  T  ail  ag  ram  a. 

About  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Patan  and  on  the  high  road  to 
Baramula  lies  Tdpar,  a  considerable  village.  On  the  evidence  of  an  old  gloss  and 
several  passages  of  the  Chronicles  it  can  be  safely  identified  with  the  ancient 
Pratapapura.41  The  latter  was  founded  by  King  Pratnpfiditya-Durlabhaka,  the 
father  of  Lalitaditya,  probably  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.  Remains 
of  old  temples  were  extant  at  Tapar  till  a  few  years  ago. 

124.  The  district  through  which  the  Vitasta  flows  immediately  before 
leaving  the  Valley,  bears  now  the  name  of  Kruhin.  The  ancient  form  of  this  name 
is  unknown  unless  the  Lokaprakasa’s  ‘  Krodhanavisaya  ’  may  be  connected  with  the 
tract.  Kruhin  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  its  greatest  portion  lies 
on  the  left  bank. 

Proceeding  on  the  road  towards  Baramula  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  we  pass  on  our  right  the  village  of  Kaninpur.  It  is  identified 
by  an  old  glossator  of  the  Rajataranginl  and  by  the  Persian  Chroniclers  with  the 
ancient  Kaniskapura.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  a  town  founded  by 
the  Turuska  king  Kaniska,43  whom  we  know  as  the  great  Indo-Scythian  or  Kusana 
ruler  from  the  coins,  inscriptions,  and  the  Buddhist  tradition.  There  are  no 
conspicuous  remains  above  ground  at  Kanispor,  but  ancient  coins  and  carved  stones 
are  occasionally  extracted  from  an  old  mound  near  the  village. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  important  position  occupied  by 
the  ancient  twin  towns  Huskapura  and  Varahamula.  Built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vitasta,  immediately  above  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  leaves  the  Valley, 
they  form  the  starting-point  on  the  great  route  of  communication  to  the  west. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  here  again  to  the  commercial  and  other  advantages 
which  have  made  this  site  one  of  great  importance  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Varahamula,  situated  on  the  right  river-bank,  has  left  its  name  to  the  present 
town  of  Varahmul ,  usually  called  Baramula  by  Panjabis  and  other  foreigners.43 
The  name  Varahamula  or  Varahamula — both  forms  occur  in  our  texts— is  itself 
derived  from  the  ancient  Tlrtha  of  Visnu  Adi-Varaha,  who  was  worshipped  here 
evidently  since  early  times.  From  it  the  site  of  the  town  and  its  old  neighbour¬ 
hood  received  also  the  designation  of  Vardhaksetra.  Various  legends  related  at 


:,s  See  Bates,  Gazetteer,  p.  2. 

19  See  Moorcroft,  ii.  p.  113;  Vigne,  ii, 

p.  1()6. 

4U  See  note  vii.  940. 

41  Compare  note  iv.  10. 

42  Compare  note  i.  168.  General  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  suggested  identification  of  Kani.skapnra 


with  ‘  Kampor,’  on  the  road  from  S'rinagar  to 
S'upiyan,  is  untenable.  The  place  is  really 
called  Khdmpdr  and  lias  no  ancient  remains 
whatever. 

43  For  detailed  references  regarding  Vara- 
hamula  and  Vardhaksetra,  see  note  vi.  l8G. 
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length  in  the  Varahaksetramahatmya  and  often  alluded  to  in  the  Nllamata  and  the 
other  Mahatmyas,  connect  this  sacred  site  and  the  Tirthas  of  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  the  Varaha  or  Boar  incarnation  of  Visnu.  An  abstract  of  these 
legends  as  well  as  an  accurate  description  of  the  scanty  remains  of  ancient  date  to 
be  found  at  the  several  Tirthas  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Biihler.44 

The  ancient  temple  of  Varaha  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
famous  shrines  of  Kasrnir,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Kalhana.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  local  Purohitas  it  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Kotitlrtha,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town  and  close  to  the  river-bank.  Some  ancient 
Lingas  and  sculptures  found  at  the  Kotitlrtha  may  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
temple.  The  destruction  of  its  sacred  image  is  noted  by  Jonaraja  in  the  reign  of 
Sikandar  Butshikast.45  A  short  distance  below  this  site  where  a  steep  spur  runs 
down  to  the  river-bed,  stood  the  ancient  watch-station,  still  known  as  Drang,  which 
has  already  been  described.  A  bridge  over  the  Yitasta  existed  at  Varahamula 
already  in  old  times.46  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Varahamula  is  a  very  ancient 
place.  It  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  right  river-bank,  which  is  followed 
by  the  old  route  down  the  Yitasta  Yalley.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  contracted 
nature  of  the  ground  which  it  occupies  between  the  hillside  and  the  river,  did  not 
favour  the  development  of  a  large  town.  On  this  account  we  find  that  the  twin 
town  of  Huskapura  built  on  the  open  plain  of  the  opposite  bank  was  in  ancient 
times  the  larger  of  the  two  places. 

Huskapuka  is  mentioned  by  Kalhana  as  the  town  built  by  King  Huska,  the 
Turuska,  and  is  often  referred  to  in  this  subsequent  narrative.47  Its  name  survives 
in  that  of  the  small  village  of  Uskiir,  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the 
present  Baramula.  The  identity  of  Uskiir  and  Huskapura,  correctly  noted  already  by 
General  Cunningham,48  is  well  known  to  S'rinagar  Pandits  and  is  indicated  also 
by  an  old  glossator  of  the  Bajatarangini.  Kalhana  in  one  passage  distinctly 
includes  Huskapura  within  Varahaksetra,  i.e.  the  sacred  environs  of  the  Yaraha 
Tirtha,49  and  the  same  location  is  implied  by  numerous  other  references  in  the 
Chronicle.  The  King  Huska  of  the  Bajatarahginl  has  long  ago  been  identified  with 
the  Indo-Scythian  ruler  who  succeeded  Kaniska,  the  Huviska  of  the  inscriptions  and 
the  OOH]?KI  of  the  coins.  The  foundation  of  Huskapura  falls  thus  within  the 
first  or  second  century  of  our  era.  Hiuen  Tsiang,  as  we  saw,  spent  his  first  night 
after  passing  through  ‘  the  western  entrance  of  the  kingdom,’  in  a  convent  of  Hu- 
se-kia-lo  or  Huskapura.  Alberum,  too,  knows  ‘  Ushkara  ’  opposite  to  Baramula. 

Kalhana  mentions  Huskapura  far  more  frequently  than  Varahamula.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  herefrom  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  places  in 
Hindu  times  is  confirmed  by  the  frequent  references  which  the  Chronicle  makes  to 
religious  buildings  erected  in  Huskapura.  Of  King  Lalitaditya-Muktapida  it  is 
recorded  that  he  built  there  the  great  temple  of  Visnu  Muktasvamin  and  a  large 
Vihara  with  a  Stupa.60  Ksemagupta  who  sought  the  sacred  soil  of  Varahaksetra 
in  his  fatal  illness,  had  founded  two  Mathas  at  Huskapura.51  At  present  founda¬ 
tions  of  ancient  buildings  can  be  traced  at  numerous  points  of  the  plain  which 
stretches  from  the  left  river- bank  towards  the  low  hills  behind  Uskiir.  These 


44  See  Report,  pp.  11  sqq. 

45  Compare  Jonar.  600. 

46  See  viii.  413. 

47  For  detailed  references  as  to  Huskapura : 
Uskiir,  see  note  i.  168. 


48  See  Anc.  Geogr.,  pp.  99  sqq. 

49  See  vi.  186. 

50  See  iv.  188. 
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remains  as  wel)  as  two  colossal  Lihgas  still  in  situ  have  already  been  noted  by 
Bishop  Cowie.53 

About  four  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  village  are  the  much  damaged 
remains  of  a  Stupa,  which  had  been  found  still  intact  by  Bishop  Cowie  and  photo¬ 
graphed  in  that  condition  by  Major  Cole  (1870).  Subsequently  it  was  dug  into 
and  partly  levelled  down  ‘  by  some  Sahib’s  order,’  as  the  villagers  told  me.  Of  this 
excavation  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  a  report.  But  General  Cunningham 
refers  to  an  ancient  coin  of  the  Taxila  type  which  was  found  in  this  Stupa  and 
had  come  into  his  possession.53  It  is  possible  that  this  Stupa  was  identical  with 
the  one  which  King  Lalitaditya  erected  at  Huskapura.  Of  the  Vihara  which 
Kalhana  mentions  in  connection  with  the  king’s  Stupa,  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  it  was  in  all  probability  the  same  convent  which  Ou-k'ong  refers  to  under  the 
name  of  Moung-ti  Vihara.51  The  Mouny-ti  of  the  Chinese  transcription  seems  to 
represent  a  prakritized  form  of  the  shortened  name  Mulda  or  Muktu.  The  latter 
forms,  which  are  abbreviations  (bhimavat)  for  Muktaplda,  occur  also  in  the 
designations  of  other  religious  buildings  erected  by  that  king  (Muktakesava, 
Muktasvamin). 

As  we  do  not  meet  with  the  name  of  Huskapura  in  any  of  the  later  Chronicles 
it  may  be  assumed  that  its  importance  did  not  survive  the  time  of  Hindu  rule. 


SECTION  IX. — NORTHERN  DISTRICTS  OF  KRAMARAJYA. 

125.  The  ancient  localities  in  the  Vitasta  Valley  below  Vamhamula  have 
been  noted  by  us  already  in  connection  with  the  route  which  leads  through  it. 
We  may  therefore  proceed  now  to  those  Parganas  of  the  old  Kramarajya  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  river  and  the  Volur  lake. 

The  district  which  adjoins  Kruhin  in  this  direction,  is  known  as  TJamal  (map 
‘  Hummel  ’).  Its  ancient  name  was  S'amala  from  which  the  former  designation  is 
the  direct  phonetic  derivative.1  S'amfda  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  last 
two  Books  of  the  RajatarahginT,  particularly  on  account  of  its  feudal  chiefs  or 
I)  fimaras  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  civil  wars  of  the  later  reigns. 
The  pretender  Bhiksacara  in  particular,  had  his  most  powerful  adherents  in  S'amala 
and  often  took  refuge  with  them.  The  village  of  Vanagrama  which  is  mentioned 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  is  probably  identical  with  the  present  Vangam,  situated 
circ.  74°  25'  long.  34°  19'  lat.3  Kdharuha,  another  place  in  S'amfda,  referred  to  in 
connection  with  Bhiksacara’s  campaigns,  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

To  the  north  ofHamal  we  reach  the  Pargana  of  Mach’pur  (map  ‘  Mochipoora  ’). 
Its  ancient  name  is  nowhere  mentioned.  In  it  lies  the  sacred  site  of  SvAYAMMiCr 
which  owing  to  the  apparently  volcanic  phenomenon  there  observed,  has  from  early 
times  been  renowned  as  a  Tlrtha.  Kalhana  in  his  introduction  duly  notes  the 
‘  Self-created  Fire’  ( Svaijambhu ),  which  “rising  from  the  womb  of  the  earth, 
receives  with  numerous  arms  of  flame  the  offerings  of  the  sacrificers.” 3 

52  Roc  J.A.S.B.,  1800,  p.  123.  54  Compare  note  iv.  188,  also  Notes  on  Ou- 

s:!  See  Coins  of  Anc.  India,  p.  62.  k'om/,  pp.  •'I  sqq. 


1  See  note  vii.  160.  3  See  i.  3-1,  and  for  further  references  the 

3  See  viii.  1138.  note  thereon. 
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The  spot  meant  is  still  known  as  Svayambhu  or  to  the  villagers  as  Sit  yam. 
It  lies  on  a  low  ridge  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  village  of  NiclPhom  (not 
shown  on  map)  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Tsak"vadar  (map  ‘  Sheik- 
wadda’).  Visiting  it  in  1892  I  found  there  in  a  shallow  hollow  the  soil  bright  red 
like  burned  clay  and  furrowed  by  narrow  fissures.  In  certain  years  steam  has 
been  known  to  issue  from  these  fissures.  The  ground  then  becomes  sufficiently  hot 
to  boil  the  S'r/iddha  offerings  of  the  pilgrims  who  at  such  times  flock  to  the  site  in 
great  numbers.  The  phenomenon  which  may  be  either  truly  volcanic  or,  according 
to  a  modern  authority,  be  caused  by  hidden  seams  of  coal  taking  fire,  was  last 
observed  in  the  year  1870.  Occurrences  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Vigne  and  Dr.  Falconer.1  Abu-1-Fazl,  too,  mentions  the 
phenomenon  at  ‘  Soyam.’4  5 *  Considering  the  rarity  of  the  occasions  when  this 
manifestation  of  the  ‘  Self-created  Fire  ’  is  observed  and  the  pilgrimage  performed, 
the  total  absence  of  ancient  remains  around  cannot  surprise  us.  There  is,  however, 
a  Mfihatmya  of  the  Tlrtha,  and  the  latter  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Nllamata. 

A  pilgrimage  which  King  Uccala  (a.d.  1101-11)  made  to  Svayambhu,  gives 
Kalhana  occasion  to  acquaint  us  with  some  localities  of  the  neighbourhood.0  The 
king  who  was  stopping  in  Kramarajya,  is  said  to  have  started  for  the  village  of 
Varhatacakra  with  a  small  retinue  to  see  there  the  miracle.  On  his  way  which 
took  him  past  the  village  of  Kambalesvara,  he  was  set  upon  in  a  deep  mountain 
gorge  by  robbers  from  whom  he  escaped  only  with  difficulty.  I  believe  the  places 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  adventure  can  still  be  identified  without 
difficulty.  Varhatacakra  is  probably  the  present  Tsak,lvadar,  Tsaka  being  the 
ordinary  Ks.  form  for  Skr.  cakra  and  radar ,  the  phonetic  derivative  of  Varhata.7 
Cases  of  village  names  in  which  the  two  component  parts  being  originally  distinct 
names  can  alternate  in  their  position,  are  by  no  means  unfrcquent  in  Kasmir. 
Thus  we  have  now  Dara-Sad?por  and  Snd?por-Dara,  etc. 

In  Kambalesvara  we  may  safely  recognize  the  present  village  of  Krambhar, 
situated  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Svayambhu  ;  for  the  ending  -liar  as  the 
derivative  of  Skr.  -csvara  compare  Triphar  >  Tripuresvara,  etc.8  The  way  from 
Krambhar  to  Svayambhu  leads  through  the  valley  of  tire  Panjtar  stream.  The 
latter,  as  I  convinced  myself  by  personal  inspection  on  a  tour  in  1892,  passes  above 
liajpor  through  a  narrow  and  thickly-wooded  gorge.  The  path  following  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  offers  excellent  opportu¬ 
nities  for  an  ambuscade  such  as  described  by  Kalhana. 

Badnrkul,  a  small  village  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Krambhar,  has  a 
small  local  Tlrtha  marked  by  a  spring  and  some  old  Liiigas.  It  is  visited  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  Svayambhu  and  mentioned  by  the  name  of  BhadeakalI  in  the 
Maliatmya  of  the  latter. 

126.  The  Bargain!  of  Uttar  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  range  towards 
the  Kisangahga,  forms  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Kasmir  Valley.  A  passage 
of  the  Kfijataraiigii.il  records  its  ancient  name  Uttara  and  refers  also  to  Ghosa  as 
a  locality  situated  in  it.9  The  place  meant  is  undoubtedly  the  present  Gus 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Uttar,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kamil  River  and  the 

4  See  Vigne,  Travels,  ii..p.  280;  Lawrence, 

Valley,  p.  42. 

5  Aln-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  3(55. 

r>  Compare  note  viii.  250  sq. 

7  For  medial  Skr.  r  >  KA  d  compare  e.g. 


Bhat(draka[ matha  > Z?/Y?$'[mar ;  for  f  >  re. g. 
Ktiyhavdfa  >  Kast"udr. 

8  For  detailed  evidence  on  the  phonetic 
points  alluded  to,  see  note  viii.  250. 

9  See  vi.  281. 
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stream  coming  from  Lolau.  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  S'aradu  pilgrimage  and 
is  mentioned  correctly  as  Ghosa  in  the  S'aradamahatmya. 

About  ten  miles  higher  up  the  Kamil  River  lies  the  village  of  Panz'gam, 
circ.  74°  7'  long.  34°  29'  1  at.  I  take  its  position  from  Major  Bates’  Gazetteer;  the 
‘  Atlas  of  India  ’  map  does  not  show  the  place.  It  is  in  ali  probability  identical 
with  Pancigrami,  mentioned  by  Kalhana  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  the 
pretender  Bhoja.10  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  this  portion  of  the  district,  and 
Major  Bates’  reference  to  Panz'gam  attracted  my  attention  only  after  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  my  map.11 

Dranga;  In  the  extreme  north-east  of  Uttar  and  within  a  mile  of  each  other  we  have 

Hagasrama.  tile  old  villages  of  Drang  and  Hay -hum,  referred  to  by  Kalhana  under  their  ancient 
designations  of  Dranga  and  Haya^rama.12  The  former  place,  as  its  name  shows, 
marks  the  position  of  an  old  frontier  watch-station  towards  the  Kisanganga.  We 
have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  route  leading  past  it  to  S'ardi,  the  ancient  Tlrtha 
of  S'arada,  situated  on  that  river.  Dranga  and  Hayasrama  are  both  mentioned  by 
Kalhana  in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  S'irahsila  castle  which  took  place  in  his 
own  time.  A  brief  reference  may  therefore  be  made  here  to  this  stronghold  and  the 
neighbouring  shrine  of  S'arada,  though  they  are  both  situated  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Kasrmr  Valley. 

Tirtlia  of  S'drcida.  127.  The  introduction  of  the  Rajatarahgini  mentions  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  S'arada  amongst  the  foremost  Tlrthas  of  Kasmlr.13  It  was  well  known 
even  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Kasmlr.  Alberuni  had  heard  of  it,14  and  a  story 
recorded  in  a  Jaina  life  of  the  great  grammarian  Hemacandra  proves  that  its  fame 
had  spread  even  to  far-off  Gujrat.  Notwithstanding  this  former  celebrity  the 
S'arada  shrine  is  now  almost  completely  forgotten  by  the  Pandits  of  S'rlnagar  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  Brahman  population  of  the  Valley.  Fortunately,  however, 
tradition  has  been  more  tenacious  in  the  immediately  adjoining  tracts  of  Kamraz. 
Guided  by  it  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ancient  Tirtlia  at  the 
present  S'ardi,  situated  circ.  74°  15'  long.  34°  48'  lat.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kisanganga. 

In  Note  B,  i.  37,  I  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  tour  which  in  1892 
led  me  to  the  Tirtlia,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  ancient  temple  still  extant  at 
the  site.  The  situation  of  this  shrine  corresponds  exactly  to  Kalhana’s  words  in 
the  above  passage.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Madhumati 
falls  into  the  Kisanganga,  while  another  confluence,  that  with  the  SarasvatI  river 
coming  from  the  north,  is  also  visible  from  the  temple.  In  Jonaraja’s  time  the 
shrine  was  still  sufficiently  popular  to  attract  a  visit  even  from  Sultan  Zainu-1- 
‘abidin.15  Soon  afterwards,  apparently,  the  miracle-working  image  of  the  goddess 
was  destroyed.  Abu-l-Fazl,  however,  still  notes  the  sanctity  of  the  site  and 
correctly  indicates  its  position  on  the  bank  of  the  MadhumatL16  The  subsequent 


10  See  viii.  3124. 

11  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  Taramulaka,  a  place  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  connection  with  Bhoja’s  last  campaign, 
lay  somewhere  in  or  near  Uttar.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  locality,  which  is  of  importance 
also  for  other  portions  of  Kalhapa’s  narrative, 
has  not  yet  been  identified  ;  see  notevii.  1307. 

12  For  Dranga,  see  note  viii.  2507,  also 
Note  B,  i.  37,  §2;  for  Iluydsrama  note  viii.  2937. 


13  The  position  and  history  of  the  temple 
of  S'arada  have  been  fully  discussed  in  Note 
II,  i.  37. 

14  See  India ,  i.  p.  117. 

15  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1056-71.  The  visit 
apparently  took  place  a.d.  1422. 

16  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  pp.  365  sq.  Abu-l-Fazl 
places  S'arada’ s  stone  temple  “at  two  days’ 
distance  from  Hdehumun ,”  i.e.  Hay'didm. 
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neglect  of  this  Tirtha  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  obstacles  to  the  pilgrimage 
which  arose  from  the  troubled  political  condition  of  the  Upper  Kisanganga  Valley. 

It  is  only  since  the  advent  of  the  Sikhs  that  the  pilgrimage  to  S'arada s  seat  was 
once  more  revived.  These  difficulties  have  probably  helped  to  create  the  several 
substitute  Tirthas  of  S'arada  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Kasmlr 
proper. 

My  visit  to  the  old  S'aradasthana  also  enabled  me  to  identify  with  certainty  Castle  of  S'irahsild. 
the  site  of  the  S'irahsila  Castle.  The  latter  had  been  the  scene  of  a  memorable 
siege  by  King  Jayasimha’s  troops  which  Kalhana  describes  at  length.17  The 
accurate  topographical  data  furnished  in  this  account  prove  clearly  that  the  castle 
occupied  the  top  of  the  steep  ridge  which  projects  into  the  Kisanganga  valley  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  S'arada  temple.  The  several  incidents  of  the  siege, 
in  particular  those  connected  with  the  attempted  escape  of  the  pretender  Bhoja, 
became  at  once  easily  intelligible  on  a  close  inspection  of  this  site.  The  ridge 
bears  now  the  name  of  Ganes  Ghat l  from  a  curious  rock  formation  on  its  side  which 
resembles  the  head  of  an  elephant,  and  is  accordingly  worshipped  as  a  ‘  Svayainbhu  ’ 
representation  of  the  elephant-faced  god.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  older  name 
S'irahsila  which  means  literally  ‘  the  rock  of  the  head,’  owed  its  origin  also  to  this 
very  rock. 

128.  Returning  from  our  excursion  to  the  Kisanganga  and  the  confines  of  the  District  of  Lolau 
Dard  country,  we  enter  immediately  to  the  east  of  Drang-Hayfiiom,  the  Pargana  an<l  Zain’gir. 
usually  called  Ldldh.  Its  proper  Kasmlri  name  is  Lolau,  derived  from  Skr. 

Laulaha.18  In  the  picturesque  valley  which  forms  this  district,  no  old  localities 
can  be  specified. 

The  Lolau  is  adjoined  on  the  south  by  the  Pargana  of  Zain-gir  which  com¬ 
prises  the  fertile  Karcwa  tract  between  the  Volur  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Poliur 
River.  It  received  its  present  name  from  Zainu-i-’abidin,  who  is  credited  with 
having  carried  irrigation  canals  from  the  Pohur  to  the  TJdar  ground  of  Jainagiri.19 
The  earlier  name  of  this  tract  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

The  chief  place  in  it  is  the  town  of  Sdpur,  the  ancient  Suyyapura,  the  foundation  Suyyapura. 
of  which  by  Suyya,  Avantivarman’s  engineer,  has  already  been  mentioned.20  Sopur, 
which  lies  a  short  distance  below  the  point  where  the  Vitasta  leaves  the  Volur,  has 
retained  its  importance  to  this  day,  and  is  still  a  town  of  over  8000  inhabitants.  It 
has  during  recent  times  been  the  official  headquarters  for  the  whole  of  Kamraz. 

From  a  passage  of  S'rivara  it  appears  that  this  had  been  the  case  already  at  an 
earlier  period.21  Relating  a  great  conflagration  which  destroyed  Suyyapura  in  Zainu- 
l-!abidln’s  time,  this  Chronicler  tells  us  that  in  it  perished  the  whole  of  the  official 
archives  relating  to  Kramarajya.  The  royal  residence,  however,  escaped,  and  the 
town  itself  was  again  built  up  by  the  king  in  great  splendour.  Of  this,  however, 
nothing  has  remained  ;  nor  does  the  town  show  now  old  remains  of  any  interest. 

The  suggested  identity  of  the  village  Zolur  (map  ‘  Zohlar  ’)  in  the  north-west 
part  of  Zain.gir  with  Jalora  once  mentioned  from  Helaraja’s  list  as  a  foundation  of 
King  Janaka,22  is  doubtful,  resting  only  on  the  resemblance  of  the  names.  The 
larger  village  of  Bumai  (map  ‘  Bamhai  ’),  situated  74°  30'  long.  34°  22'  lat.,  may 

17  viii.  2492-2709.  The  position  of  S'irahsild  19  See  Jonar.  (Bo.  ed.),  1449-56  ;  also  S' riv.  i. 

and  the  evidence  for  its  identity  with  the  562  sq. ;  iii.  59,  78. 

‘  Ganes  Gha^i  ’  hill  have  been  fully  discussed  ,:0  Compare  for  Suyyapura,  note  v.  118. 

in  Note  L,  viii.  2492.  21  Compare  S' riv.  i.  560  sqq. 

18  Compare  note  vii.  1241.  22  gee  g  93, 
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be  Kalhana’s  BhImatika.  The  name  Bumai  can  be  traced  back  without  difficulty 
to  the  older  form  ;  but  the  context  of  the  single  passage  in  which  BhImatika  is 
mentioned,  does  not  supply  any  evidence  as  to  its  location.23 

Bound  the  north  shore  of  the  Volur  lake  there  stretches  in  a  semicircle  the 
district  of  Khuyfiiom.  Its  ancient  name  is  given  by  Kalhana  as  Khuyasrama, 
while  S'rlvara  and  the  Lokaprakasa  call  it  with  a  slight  variation  Khoyasrama.-1 
The  old  route  which  led  up  the  Madhuniatl  stream  and  over  the  Pass  of  Dug- 
dhaghata  or  BiuPkhut  into  the  Darad  territory  on  the  Kisanganga,  has  been 
already  fully  described.25  In  connection  with  a  Darad  invasion  which  was  directed 
into  Kasmlr  by  this  route,  we  read  of  Matrgrama  as  the  place  where  the  invading 
force  encamped.26  This  is  certainly  the  present  village  of  Mdtr“gum,  situated 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Tragabal  Pass,  circ.  74°  43'  long.  34°  28'  lat.  It  lies  just  at 
the  point  where  the  route  along  the  Madhumatl  debouches  into  an  open  valley,  and 
is  the  first  place  where  a  larger  camp  could  conveniently  be  formed. 

The  tract  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Volur  appears  in  old  times  to  have 
formed  a  separate  small  subdivision  called  Evenaka.  It  is  once  mentioned  by 
Kalhana,  and  also  referred  to  in  the  Tirthasamgraha.37  But  the  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  certain  location.  To  it  may  possibly  have  belonged  also  the  village 
of  SudZrkdfh,  circ.  74°  43'  long.  34°  18'  lat.,  which  S'livara  refers  to  by  the  name 
of  Samudrakota.28 

129.  We  have  now  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Sind  Valley  which  forms  the 
largest  of  the  Parganas  of  Kasmlr.  The  district  now  known  as  Ldr  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  valleys  drained  by  the  Sind  and  its  tributaries  as  well  as  the  alluvia] 
tract  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  after  its  entry  into  the  great  Kasmlr  plain. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Lahara,  and  by  this-  it  is  mentioned  in  very  numerous 
passages  of  the  BajataranginI  and  the  later  Chronicles. 2U  The  lands  of  the  district 
seem  to  have  been  from  early  times  in  the  hands  of  great  territorial  nobles.  One 
family  of  Dam aras  resident  in  Lahara  was  powerful  enough  for  its  members  to  play 
the  part  of  true  king-makers  during  reigns  following  after  Harsa.30  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  trade  route  to  Ladakh  and  Central  Asia  which  passes  through  the 
district,  added  already  in  old. times  to  its  wealth  and  importance. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wide  water-logged  tract  of  the  Sind  Delta  we  find  the 
ancient  Tirtha  of  Tulamulya  at  the  village  now  known  as  Tiitmul,  situated 
74°  48'  long.  34°  13'  lat.  The  Purohita  corporation  of  Tulamulya  is  represented  as 
a  well-to-do  and  influential  body  already  under  King  Jayapida.31  The  large  spring 
of  Tidamulya  is  sacred  to  Maliarajni,  a  form  of  Durga,  and  is  still  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Brahman  population  of  Srinagar.  It  is  supposed  to  exhibit  from 
time  to  time  miraculous  changes  in  the  colour  of  its  water,  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  goddess.  Owing  to  its  convenient  position  the  Tirtha 
attracts  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  from  the  capital.  Abu-1-Fazl  notices  the  place 


n  Compare  vii.  6 ;  as  to  the  phonetic  rela¬ 
tion  of  Burned  >  Bhimatiku,  comp.  Bumfzu  : 
Blnma[kesava. 

24  See  note  viii.  12695-98. 

23  See  above,  §  56. 

20  See  viii.  2775. 

27  Compare  note  viii.  2695-98. 

28  See  Briv.  i.  400. 

-J  Compare  for  the  identification  of  Ldr 


and  Lahara,  note  v.  51.  The  authors  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Dictionary  were  already  aware 
of  it ;  see  P.  W.,  s.v.  Lahara. 

30  Compare  regarding  the  political  part 
played  by  Janakacandra,  Gargacandra  and 
their  descendants,  viii.  15  sqq. ;  354  sqq. ;  602 
sqq. ;  1364  sqq.,  etc.  For  an  early  instance  of 
Damara  power  in  Lahara,  see  v.  61  sqq. 

31  See  note  iv.  638. 
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and  its  marshy  surroundings.32  About  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  of  TuPmul 
lies  the  village  of  Dud‘lrhom  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Sind  which  here  becomes 
first  navigable.  It  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  S'rlvara  under  its  old  name  of 
Dugdhasrama.33 

Ascending  the  valley  we  come  to  the  large  village  of  M a  a' gam,  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  74°  52'  long.  34°  17'  lat.  It  is  the 
Mayagrama  of  Kalhana’s  Chronicle  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  campaign  of 
Bhiksacara  in  Lahara.31  In  the  time  of  King  Sariigramaraja  (a.T).  1003-28) 
Mayagrama  gave  its  name  to  a  separate  fund  ( Mayagrdminagadja )  which  Queen 
S'rllekha  had  established  evidently  with  the  revenue  assigned  from  this  village.35 
Mafi'gam-Mayagrama  still  owns  a  large  area  of  excellent  rice-fields.  The  village 
itself  contains  no  ancient  remains.  But  a  short  distance  above  it,  at  the  foot  of 
the  spur  which  leads  up  to  a  high  alp  known  as  Mohand  Marg,  there  is  an  ancient 
stone-lined  tank  filled  by  a  fine  spring  known  as  Vub'san  Nag.  This  is  visited  as 
a  Tlrtha  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  neighbourhood  and  is  also  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  JJccaihsirna  Kdga  in  the  Haramukuta  and  several  other  Mahatmyas. 
About  a  mile  above  the  village  the  high  road  leading  up  the  valley  passes  a  shape¬ 
less  mound  of  large  slabs  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  an  ancient  temple. 

130.  About  four  miles  above  Man'gam  we  reach  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sind 
a  site  which  has  enjoyed  sanctity  since  an  early  period.  Close  to  the  village  of 
Prang  (not  shown  on  the  map),  situated  circ.  74°  55'  30"  long.  34°  10'  45"  lat.,  a 
small  branch  of  the  Kankanai  Biver  (Kanakavdhini)  flows  into  the  Sind.  This 
confluence  is  now  visited  by  the  pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  Haramukuta  lakes  as 
one  of  the  chief  Tlrthas  on  the  route.  In  the  modern  Haramukutamfihatmya  it  is 
designated  as  Karanlcatirtha.  But  I  have  shown  that  it  is  in  reality  identical  with 
the  ancient  Tirtlia  of  Ciramocana  mentioned  in  the  Rajataranginl,  the  Nilamata 
and  the  old  Nandiksetramalnitinya.38 

The  Kunkilnai  or  Kanakavfihim  which  is  always  named  together  with 
Ciramocana,  is  a  sacred  river,  as  it  carries  down  the  waters  of  the  holy  Gangii-lake 
below  the  Haramukuta.37  This  explains  the  importance  attached  to  this  ‘Sain- 
gama.’  The  Haramukutamahfitmya  which  betrays  its  comparatively  recent  origin 
by  many  of  its  local  names,  metamorphoses  the  old  Kanavahini  into  Karahlcanadi 
and  consequently  also  changes  the  name  of  its  confluence  into  Karanlcatirtha 38 
King  Jalauka,  the  son  of  Asoka,  whom  the  Chronicle  represents  as  a  fervent 
worshipper  of  S'iva  Bhutesa  and  of  Nandisa,  is  said  to  have  ended  his  days  at 
Ciramocana. 

Our  survey  has  already  taken  us  to  the  sacred  sites  of  Bhute^vara  and 
Jyestharudra  marked  by  the  ruined  temples  at  the  present  Butldser  high  up  in 
the  Kankanai  Valley.  They  are  closely  connected  with  the  Tirthas  of  Nandiksetra 
below  the  Haramukuta  glaciers  which  have  also  been  described.39  The  village  of 
Vdngath,  which  is  the  highest  permanently  inhabited  place  in  this  valley,  lies 
about  two  miles  below  ButKser.  It  is  named  Vasistha^rama  in  the  Mahatmyas 
and  is  believed  to  mark  the  residence  of  the  Rsi  Vasistha.  Allusions  in  the 


Mayagrama. 


Tirtlia  of 
Ciramocana. 


Tirtlia  of 
Iihutesvara. 


52  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  364. 
33  S'riv.  iv.  110,  136,  263. 
3<  See  viii.  729. 

35  Compare  vii.  126. 

:w  See  note  i.  149-160. 


3:  See  above,  §  67. 

33  See  regarding  the  popular  etymology 
accounting  for  the  change,  above,  §  31 . 

39  See  above,  §  57  ;  also  notes  i.  36,  107,  113 ; 
v.  55-59. 
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Upper  Sind 
Valley. 


Defile  of 
Dhudavana. 


RajatarahginI  and  Nllamata  show  that  this  legendary  location  is  of  old  date.40  At 
the  mouth  of  Kankanai  valley  and  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Clramocana, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Bdravul  which  Ivalliana  mentions  as  an  Agrahara  of  King  Jalauka 
under  the  name  of  Varabala.41  A  large  sculptured  Liiiga  base  which  I  found 
here  in  1891,  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 

131.  Returning  to  the  main  Valley  we  find,  about  three  miles  above  Clramo¬ 
cana,  the  large  village  of  Kang  an  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sind.  It  is, 
perhaps,  identical  with  Kankanapura  which  Queen  Didda  is  said  to  have  founded 
in  commemoration  of  her  husband  Ksemagupta,  known  by  the  epithet  of 
‘  Kahkanavarsa.5  43 

No  old  localities  can  be  identified  with  certainty  in  the  Sind  Valley  until  we 
reach  the  village  of  Gaganglr,  situated  two  marches  above  Kangan,  circ.  75°  75' 
long.  34°  18'  lat.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  Gaganagiri  of  Jonaraja  and  the 
Fourth  Chronicle.43  The  place  is  mentioned  in  both  texts  in  connection  with 
invasions  which  were  made  into  Kasmir  over  the  Zojl-La  Pass.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  Bhautta  Rincana,  the  second  the  famous  inroad  of  the  Mughal  leader,  Mirza 
Haidar  (a.d.  1532).44  The  account  which  the  latter  himself  has  given  us  of  his 
exploit,  fully  explains  the  special  reference  made  to  Gaganagiri  by  the  Hindu 
Chronicler. 

About  three  miles  above  Gaganglr  two  rocky  spurs  descend  from  opposite  sides 
into  the  valley  and  reduce  it  to  a  narrow  gorge  (see  map).  The  path  in  this  defile 
was,  until  recent  improvements  of  the  road,  distinctly  difficult,  as  large  fallen  rocks 
blocked  the  narrow  space  between  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the  high  cliffs 
rising  above  it.  It  is  at  this  point  of  the  valley  which  Mirza  Haidar  calls  the 
‘  narrow  defile  of  Bar,’  that  the  Kasmir  chiefs  vainly  attempted  to  stop  the  brave 
Turks  of  the  invaders  advance  guard. 

Kalhana’s  Chronicle  shows  that  the  defile  here  indicated  had  witnessed  fight¬ 
ing  already  at  an  earlier  epoch.  When  King  Sussala’s  forces  had  driven  Garga- 
candra,  the  great  feudal  chief,  from  his  seats  in  Lahara,  we  are  told  that  the 
Damara  with  his  followers  retired  to  the  mountain  called  Dhudavana.  There  he 
was  long  besieged  by  the  troops  ‘  of  the  king  who  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.’  In  my  note  on  the  passage  I  have  shown  that  the  name  Dhudavana 
survives  in  Durun  Ndr  (map  ‘  Darnar  ’),  the  appellation  of  the  high  spur  which 
descends  into  the  Sind  Valley  from  the  south  between  Gaganglr  and  Suir'marg.45 
It  is  exactly  at  the  foot  of  this  spur  that  the  river  passes  through  the  gorge  above 
described.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  king’s  opponent  is  thus  fully  explained. 

Gaganglr  being  already  7400  feet  above  the  sea  is  the  last  permanently  in¬ 
habited  place  in  the  valley.  Some  twenty-five  miles  higher  up  we  arrive  at  the 
Zfiji-La  Pass.  Here  we  have  reached  the,  limits  of  Kasmir  as  well  as  the  end  of 
our  survey. 


40  Compare  note  viii.  2430. 

41  See  note  i.  121. 

42  See  vi.  301 . 

43  Compare  Jonar.  (Bo.  eel.),  197,  and  Fourth 
Cliron.  3  Hi.  The  old  name  of  the  locality 
ought  to  have  been  entered  in  the  map.  The 
Bombay  Ed.  of  the  Fourth  Chron.  reads 
wrongly  yamananiryanta  for  gaganayiryanta  of 
the  MSS. 


44  See  Tdrikh-i  llashidi,  p.  423.  Mr.  Elias 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  has  quite  correctly 
identified  the  dpfile  meant  by  his  author. 
The  Fourth  Chronicle  names  the  autumn  of 
the  Laukika  year  [4(i0]8  as  the  date  of  the 
event.  This  agrees  exactly  with  Mirza 
Haidar’s  a.h.  939,  Jamad  II.  (Deoember,  1532 

A.D.). 

45  See  note  vii.  595  sqq. 


Note  AA.] 


MAHATMYAS  OF  KAS'MIR  TlRTHAS. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  AA. — §  29. 

MAHATMYAS  OF  KAS'MiR  TlRTHAS. 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Mahatmya  texts  acquired  by  me  in  Kasnrir.  The 
numbers  in  the  fourth  column  refer  to  the  Manuscripts  representing  these  texts  in  my  collec¬ 
tion.  Where  the  same  text  is  found  in  several  Manuscripts,  the  number  of  the  best  copy  has 
been  shown  first.  In  the  last  column  the  Tirtha  to  which  the  Mahatmya  refers  has  been 
indicated  as  well  as  the  paragraph  of  this  Memoir  in  which  it  has  been  discussed. 


Serial 

No. 

Name  of  Text. 

Alleged  source. 

Nos.  of 
MSS.  in  my 
collection. 

1 

A  mar  an  atham  ahatmy  a 

Bhrhgisasarhhita 

8,7 

2 

Amaresvarakalpa 

V  athulatantra 

214 

3 

Ardhanarisvaramfiliatmya 

Adikalpa 

251 

4 

Is  al  ayamah  atmya 

Blirhgisasamhita 

43 

5 

Kapatesvaramahatmya 

Haracaritacintamani 

43 

6 

Kapalamocanamahatmya 

Blirhgisasaiiihita 

43,  19, 

20,  21, 
22 

7 

Kedaratirthamfdiatmya 

Bhrhgisasariihita 

49 

8 

Kedarapurana 

215 

9 

Kotitirthamahatmya 

Bli  rhgi  sasamhita 

50 

10 

Gangodbhedamahatmya 

Adipurana 

216 

11 

Gayamfdiatmya 

55 

12 

Gay  am  ah  atmya 

Bhrhgisasariihita 

54 

13 

Godavarimahatmya 

Bhrhgisasariihita 

43 

14 

J  atagahgamaliatmya 

43 

15 

Jyesthadevimahatmya 

Bhrhgisasariihita 

43 

16 

Tripurapradurbhava 

Bhrhgisasariihita 

43 

17 

Trisamrlliyamahatmya 

Adipurana,  Nandisva- 
ravatara 

43 

18 

Trisariidhyamahatmya 

Nandisvaravatara,  by 
S'risivasvamin 

67 

19 

Dhyanesvaramahatmya 

75 

20 

Nandiksetramahatmya 

S'arvavatara 

77 

21 

N  aubandhanamahatmya 

43,  85, 86 

22 

Pihgalesvaramahatmya 

Haracaritacintamani 

43,  88 

23 

Puskaramahatmya 

Bhrhgisasariihita 

43 

24 

Bahurupakalpa 

Kasmiratirthamaha- 

tmyasahgraha 

95,  96 

25 

Bhadrakali  pradurbhava 

M  ah  abh  arat  a,  V  ana- 
parvan 

97 

Remarks. 


Amaresvara,  §  59. 

Ditto.  (Copied  from  Poona  MS. 
No.  49.) 

Ardhanarisvara,  §  113. 

Isesvara,  §  103. 

Kapatesvara  (Papasudana), 

§  112. 

Kapalamocana,  §  116. 


Tirtha  in  Varaliaksetra. 

Tirtha  doubtful.  (Copied  from 
Poona  MS.  No.  54.) 

Kotitirtha,  §  124. 

Blieda  Tirtha,  §  117.  (Copied 
from  Poona  MS.  No.  56.) 

Gaya  Tirtha  near  Shad'pur. 

Ditto. 

Godavari,  §  115. 

Tirtha  at  Gahgnjatan,  Biru 
Pargana. 

Jyesthesvara,  §  102. 

Small  Tirtha  near  Kanyo  Kadal, 
S'rinagar. 

Trisaihdhya,  §  113. 

Ditto. 

Tirtha  in  hills  of  Khuydidm. 

Tirthas  of  Nandiksetra,  §  57. 

Naubandhana,  §  41. 

Small  Tirtha  at  Pingilyun 
(map  ‘  Pinglin  ’),  Chrath 
Pargana. 

Puskara  Tirtha,  §  1 20. 

Bahurupa  Naga,  §  120. 

Bhadrakali,  §  125. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name  of  Text. 

Alleged  source. 

Nos.  of 
MSS.  in  my 
collection. 

Remarks. 

26 

Maliadevagirimahatmya 

Bhriigisasamhita 

104 

Mount  Mahadeva,  §  103. 

27 

Mahesvarakundamfilifitmya 

Bhriigisasamhita 

43 

Said  to  be  in  Shahabad  Pargana. 

28 

Mart  and  am  all  atmy  a 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

43 

Martancja,  §111. 

29 

Martanijamfihatmya 

Brahmapurana, 

Kasmirakhanda 

217, 110 

Ditto.  (Copied  from  Poona 
MS.  No.  78.) 

80 

Martfindamfihfitrnya 

Bhavisyatpurana 

109 

Ditto. 

81 

Mitrapathamahfitmya 

Adipurana 

218 

(Copied  from  Poona  MS.  No. 
80.) 

32 

Yogyfilahkaranamfihatmya 

43 

Tirtha  on  Dal,  in  Ran'vor 
quarter. 

33 

Rajmpradurbhava 

Bhriigisasamhita 

43,  21 1 

Tirtha  of  Tiilamfdya,  §  129. 

34 

R  a  j  n  i  m  ah  at  my  a 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

43 

Ditto. 

38 

Y  arahaksetramahatmya 

V  arahapuraria 

219,143, 

144 

Varfiha  Tirtha,  §  124.  Also  in 
Poona  MS.  No.  85. 

36 

Vardhamanesamilhatmya 

142 

Vardhamanesa  temple,  §  31. 

37 

Vijayesvaramahatmya 

Adipurana 

220 

Vijayesvara  Tirtha,  §  109. 

(Copied  from  Poona  MS. 
No.  77.) 

38 

Vijayesvaramfihfitmya 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

152 

Ditto. 

39 

V  itastamfihfitmya 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

1 5(  J  i)3. 

^  i 

Tirthas  on  Vitasta. 

40 

V  itastamfihatmya 

Adipurana,  Kasmira¬ 
khanda 

252, 155 

Ditto.  (Copied  from  Poona 
MS.  No.  88.) 

41 

S'arvavatara 

213 

(Copied  from  Poona  MS.  No. 
94.) 

42 

S '  arad  apuram  fil  i  atmy  a 

V  i  tastam  fill  atmy  a 

160 

‘  Prayaga  ’  at  Shad'pur,  §  68. 
S'arada  Tirtha,  §  127. 

48 

S'ariidamfihatinya 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

48,  161 

44 

S'arad  am  fil  l  atmy  a 

Adipurana 

4*> 

Ditto. 

45 

S'arikfipariccheda 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

163, 162, 
204 

S'arikfi  Hill,  §  95. 

46 

S'vetagaiigamahiTtmya 

Bhyhgisasanhhita 

48 

Dugdhagaiiga,  §  67. 

47 

S  uresvari  m  fih  atmy  a 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

48,  1 7(5, 
177 

43,  183, 
184 

Suresvari  Tirtha,  §  103. 

48 

Svayaiiiblivagnimfthfitmya 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

Svayaihbliu,  §  125. 

49 

Haramukutagangfimaliatinya 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

185,186, 

210,211 

Haramukuta  lakes,  etc.,  §  57. 

50 

Haridraganesamahatmya 

Bhrhgisasaiiihita 

43 

Said  to  be  in  Dacliiinpor  Par¬ 
gana. 

51 

H  arsesvaramfihatmya 

194,195, 

196 

Harsesvara,  §  105. 

Note  BB.] 


KAS'MlR  PARGANAS. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  BB.— §  86. 

THE  KAS'MlR  PARGANAS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  Kasmir  Parganas  as  contained  in  the  lists  of  Abu- 
l-Fazr,  Moorcroft,  Von  Huger,  Vigne,  and  Major  Bates.  The  list  of  the  latter  is  the 
fullest  and  also  indicates  the  division  of  the  Parganas  between  Maraz  and  Kamriiz  as  observed 
in  the  table. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Pargana  names  conforms  to  the  topographical  order  of  the 
descriptive  survey  in  Chapter  IV.  of  this  Memoir.  The  second  column  gives  the  Pargana 
names  according  to  their  present  Kasmiri  pronunciation,  without  regard  to  the  often  curiously 
distorted  forms  in  which  these  names  are  presented  by  the  earlier  lists.  The  third  column 
shows  the  authorities  in  whose  lists  each  particular  name  is  found.  In  the  fourth  column  the 
Sanskrit  name  of  the  district  has  been  indicated  (whenever  known),  together  with  the  text  in 
which  it  first  occurs.  In  the  last  column  references  have  been  given  to  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Memoir,  specially  dealing  with  the  historical  topography  of  the  several  districts. 

Besides  the  Parganas  shown  in  the  table,  Abii-l-Fazl  counts  with  Kasmir  the  Parganas  of 
‘  Maru  Adivin  ’  (Madivadvan),  ‘  Banihul  ’  (BfnPhal),  and  ‘  Dac/ihin  Khdwarah ’  (i.e.  Dachiin- 
Khovur,  the  valley  on  both  banks  of  the  Vitasta  below  Baramida).  In  the  same  way  Moor¬ 
croft  adds  the  Pargana  of  ‘  Durbid'  (i.e.  Dvarbidi  in  the  Vitasta  Valley,  comp.  §  53),  ‘  Karnao  ’ 
and  Tahir  abad  ’ ;  of  the  position  of  the  last-named  tract  I  am  not  certain. 

[The  list  of  Parganas  given  by  Tieffenthaler,  Description  do  I'Inde,  p.  77,  is  only 
a  defective  reproduction  of  Abu-l-Fazl’s  list.  Ritter,  Asien,  ii.  pp.  1136  sq.,  has  endeavoured 
to  elucidate  Tieffenthaler’s  queer  names  with  whatevor  materials  were  available  to  him.] 

List  of  Abbreviations. 

AF.  Abu-l-Fazl,  Ain-i  Akh.,  ii.  pp.  368-371. 

Mo.  Moorcroft,  Travels ,  ii.  p.  113. 

Hii.  Von  Huger,  Kaschmir,  ii.  pp.  206  sq. 

Vi.  Vigne,  Travels,  i.  p.  272. 

Ba.  Bates,  Gazetteer,  p.  2. 


No. 

Modern  Name. 

Shown  in  Pargana  list  of 

Sanskrit  name. 

Remarks  and  References. 

PARGANAS  OF  MARAZ  (MADAVARAJYA) 

1 

Phakh 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Phakhuva  (S'riv.) 

§  101, 

These  small  Districts 

formed  during  the 

Sikh  administration, 

2 

Atshan 

Mo.  Hii.  Ba. 

comprised  groups  of 

3 

Balada 

Mo.  Hii.  Ba. 

[  { 

villages  in  the  im- 

4 

Arvai 

Ba. 

3 

mediate  vicinity  of 

S'rinagar,to  the  west, 

south  and  north,  re- 

N 

spectively. 

5 

Vihi 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Khaduvi  (Raj.) 

§  105. 

e 

Vular 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Holada  (Raj.) 

§  106. 

7 

Dachiinpor 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Daksinapara  (S'riv.) 

§  107. 

8 

Khovurpor 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

VamapIrSva  (Jonar.) 

§  no. 

9 

Matan 

AF.  Mo.  Hu.  Vi.  Ba. 

Martanda  (Jonar.) 

§  111- 
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No.  Modern  Name. 


Shown  in  Pargana  list  of 


Sanskrit  name. 


Remarks  and  References. 


PARGANAS  OF  MARAZ  (MADAVARAJYA) — Continued. 


10 

Anyech(Anatnag) 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

11 

Kut'har 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

[KapateSvara,  Raj.] 

12 

Bring 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

*Bhrnga  (Lokapr.) 

13 

Shah  ah  ad  (Ver) 

AF.  Mo.  HU.  Vi.  Ba. 

14 

Hiv'-'sar 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Devasarasa 

15 

Ad'-'vin 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Karala  (Raj.) 

Ardhavana  (Jonar.) 

16 

Zain-por 

AF.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Jainapura  (Jonar.) 

17 

Bot 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

18 

Suparsfimiin 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

19 

S'ukru 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

20 

S'avur 

Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

21 

22 

Chrath 

Sairu-l-MawazF 

Bala 

Vi.  Ba. 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

23 

N  again 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Nagrama  (Jonar.) 

Iksika  (S'riv.) 

24 

Yccli 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

PARGANAS  OF  KAMRAZ  (KRAMARAJYA). 


25 

Hunts 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

*Dvavim£ati  (Lokapr.) 

26 

Biru 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Ba. 

Bahurupa  (Jonar.) 

27 

Mahch-hom 

Mo.  ilii.  Vi.  Ba. 

28 

29 

Par'spor 

Sairu-l-Mawiizi* 

Payin 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Ba. 

AF.  Mo.  Hu.  Vi.  Ba. 

Parihasapora  (Raj.) 

30 

And'h’koth 

AF.  Mo. 

[Abhyantarakotta,  Raj.] 

31 

Bangil 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Bhangila  (Raj.) 

32 

Patan 

AF. 

[Pattana,  Raj.] 

33 

Tilngam 

AF.  Mo.  Vi.  Ba. 

Tailagrama  (4th  Chron.) 

34 

Khuy 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Ba. 

35 

Kruhin 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

#Krodhana  (Lokapr.) 

36 

H  amal 

Mo.  Vi.  Ba. 

S'amala  (Raj.) 

37 

Mach'pur 

Mo.  Vi.  Ba. 

38 

Uttara 

Vi.  Ba. 

Uttara  (Raj.) 

39 

Lolau 

Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Laulaha  (Raj.) 

40 

Zaiifigir 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

Jainagiri  (Jonar.) 

41 

Klmy'lhom 

AF.  Mo.  Hii.  Vi.  Ba. 

KhuyaSrama  (Raj.) 

42 

Lar 

Mo.  Hii.  Ba. 

Lahara  (Raj.) 

§  112.  Also  called 
Islamabad  (Mo.  Hii.). 
Anyecli  appears  in 
AF.  misspelt  as 
‘  Itch.’ 

§  112.  Skr.  name 
found  only  as  that  of 
Tirtha. 

§  113. 

§114.  Mo.  calls  the 
Pargana  ‘  Bannahal.’ 
§  115. ' 

§116. 

§  116. 

§  116.  Hii.  Vi.  call 
the  district  after 
“  S'upiyan  Shahr,”  its 
headquarters. 

§  117. 

§  117. 

§  118. 

§  118. 

§  118. 

§  11!). 

do. 


§  120. 
do. 
do. 

§  121. 

§  122. 

do. 

§  123. 
do. 
do. 

A  small  tract 
(‘  Quihi  ’  on  map)  to 
the  north  of  Patan 
and  Til“gam. 

§  124. 

§  135. 

do. 

§  126. 

§  128. 
do. 
do. 

§  129. 


INDEX. 


Note. — By  a  small  Roman  numeral  followed  by  an  Arabic  numeral  is  indicated  the  Book 
and  Verse  of  Kalhana’s  Rajatarahgini  in  the  present  translation. 

A  small  Roman  numeral  followed  by  an  italicized  Arabic  numeral  marks  references,  by 
Book  and  Verse,  to  those  passages  where  the  particular  name  or  word  occurring  in  the  text 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  footnote  of  the  present  translation. 

Where  a  reference  to  the  footnote  alone  is  intended,  the  letter  n.  is  shown  after  the 
numerals  indicating  the  Book  and  Verse. 

The  large  Roman  numeral  I.  followed  by  an  Arabic  numeral  refers  to  the  pages  of  the 
Introduction  in  Vol.  I. 

The  large  Roman  numeral  II.  followed  by  an  Arabic  numeral  refers  to  the  pages  of  the 
Notes  and  the  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kasmir  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II. 

Names  or  words  occurring  in  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Rajatarahgini  are  printed  in 
Italic  type.  Other  names  or  words  are  printed  in  Roman  type. 

The  abbreviations  Con\  and  Add.  mark  references  to  the  list  of  “  Corrigenda  and 
Addenda  ”  shown  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II. 


A. 

A. 

A,  marks  codex  archetypus  of  Rajatar.,  I.  48. 
A,,  marks  original  writing  of  codex  arche¬ 
typus  of  Rajatar. 

A.,,  glossator  of  codex  archetypus  of  Rajatar., 
I.  48  ;  identified  as  Bhatta  Haraka,  49. 
Ahhaya,  king  of  Urasa,  vii.  586  ;  viii.  16. 
Abhaya,  minister  of  (Jccala,  viii.  185. 

Abhaya,  stream  at  Gangodbheda  Tirtha,  II. 
274,  278. 

Abhimdnyu  I.,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  20,  174;  viii. 
3413  ;  I.  76. 

Abhimanyu  II.,  son  of  Ksemagupta,  crowned, 

vi.  188  ;  his  death,  289-292  ;  329  ;  viii.  3437  ; 
I.  105. 

Abhimanyupura,  founded  by  Abhimanyu  I., 
i.  175. 

Abhimanyupura ,  founded  by  Didda,  vi.  299. 
Abhimanyusviimin,  temple,  vi.  299. 

Abhinanda,  author  of  Nyayamahjari,  viii. 
1861  n.  Corr. 

Abhinava,  a  ‘  divira,’  vi.  130. 

Abhinara,  foster-brother  of  Kayyamantaka, 

vii.  93. 

Abhinava,  Pamara,  vii.  159. 

‘  abhisahi-sjdhd,'  meaning  of,  vii.  1255  n.,  Corr. 
Abhisdra,  name  of  territory,  combined  with 
Darva,  i.  180. 

abhiseka,  with  face  turned  eastwards,  iii.  239. 
Abhoyadcva,  a  S'vapaka,  viii.  526,  529. 
dbhyantara ,  a  class  of  royal  servants,  viii. 
426  n. 


ADIVARAHA. 

Abhyantara  kotta,  designation  of  town  Jaya- 
pura  (Aml'rkoth),  iv.  511. 

Abisares,  ethnic  appellation  derived  from 
Abhisara,  II.  351. 

Aisu-l-Fazl,  mentions  Kapatcsvara  Tirtha,  i. 
32  n. ;  knows  S'arada  Tirtha,  37  n. ;  mentions 
temples  at  Is-bar,  ii.  134  n.  ;  notices  Bheda- 
liill,  II.  275 ;  notices  S'arada  temple,  287 ; 
his  account  of  Kasmir  currency,  310;  his 
survey  of  Kasmir  Tirthas,  382,  383 ;  on 
routes  over  Pir  Pantsal,  395 ;  his  list  of 
Kasmir  Parganas,  437  ;  on  temple  of  Takht-i 
Sulaiman,  453 ;  refers  to  Svedanaga,  4(4) ; 
refers  to  Tirtha  of  Gangodbheda,  473 ;  his 
_  list  of  Kasmir  Parganas,  493. 

Aca,  son-in-law  of  Pramoda,  iv.  513. 

Acalamahyala,  king  of  Dards,  vii.  167. 

accounts  office,  Aksapatala  name  of,  v.  301  n. 

Accsvara,  shrine  of  S'iva,  iv.  513,  Corr. 

Aclr’bal,  springs  of,  i.  338  n.  ;  II.  412,  468. 

1 ddambara ,’  meaning  of,  ii.  125. 

Ad'-vin,  Kasmir  Pargana,  i.  97  n. ;  II.  471. 

Addishtan,  i.e.  S'rinagara,  mentioned  by 
Alberuni,  II.  362. 

1  adhikaranalekhaka,’  ‘  official  recorder,’  vi. 
38. 

‘  adhikdrasraj,’  ‘  garland  of  office,’  vii.  1363  n. ; 
1982. 

‘  adhvapa,’  ‘  adhvesa,’  same  as  ‘  margosa,’ 
Malik,’  v.  214  n. 

Aditya,  officer,  vi.  345. 

Adivaraha,  worship  of,  at  Varaliamula,  vi. 
186  n. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

administration,  in  old  Kasmir,  v.  167  n. ;  of 
city  prefect,  viii.  3334-38. 
administrative  divisions,  of  KaSmir,  II.  436. 
Afghans,  route  of,  to  Kasmir,  II.  402. 

Afridis,  settled  on  routes  to  Kisanganga 
Valley,  II.  406. 

Agastya,  Rsi,  legend  of,  iii.  325-,  iv.  647  ;  rise 
of  star,  ii.  lJfi. 

dgneydstra,'  ‘  weapon  of  fire,’  vii.  984. 

‘  agnisauca ,’  antelopes  ‘  cleansing  themselves 
in  fire,’  v.  11 7;  vi.  3C>b ;  viii.  3024. 
agrahdra,  a  ‘  Jagir,’  i.  87 ;  foundation  of 
Agraharas  mentioned,  88,  90,  96,  98,  100, 
121,  175,  307,  311,  314,  340,  341,  343 ;  ii.  55 ; 
iii.  376,  481;  iv.  9,  639;  v.  23,  24,  170  n., 
397,  403,  442;  vi.  89,  336  ;  vii.  182,  184, 185, 
608,  898,  899,  908;  viii.  2408,  2419,  2420, 
3355. 

Agror,  in  Black  Mountains,  old  Atyugrapura, 
viii.  3402  n. ;  II.  434. 

ahirhsa,  undertaken  by  Jalauka,  i.  133;  v.  119. 
Ahrffial,  waterfall,  II.  415. 

Aila,  minister  of  Uccala,  viii.  185. 

Ain-i  Akbari,  of  Abu-1-Fazl,  its  value  for 
Kasmir  topography,  II.  382. 

AiVgaj,  locality  near  S'rinagar,  viii.  1104- 
1110  n. 

Ajagava,  bow  of  S'iva,  ii.  1. 

Ajitdpula,  king  of  Kasmir,  iv.  690,  693  ;  over¬ 
thrown,  707  ;  his  son,  709  ;  viii.  3428,  3429  ; 
alleged  length  of  his  reign  a  chronological 
error,  I.  96. 

Ajjaka,  son  of  Tanvahga,  vii.  1033. 

Ajjaka,  son  of  Rajaka,  viii.  324. 

Ajjaka,  minister  of  Salhana,  viii.  472. 

Ajjaka,  betel-bearer  of  Sussala,  viii.  1318. 
Ajjaraja,  rebel  Damara,  viii.  748. 

Akbar,  emperor,  his  road  over  Pir  Pantsal, 
_  i.  302  n. ;  his  conquest  of  Kasmir,  I.  130. 
Akinin  Mulla  Sahib,  shrine  of,  iii.  460  n. 
Akhuva,  village,  iv.  678. 

Aksa,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  338;  viii.  3416. 
aksapatala,  an  accounts  office,  v.  301,  389,  398 ; 
vi.  287 ;  vii.  162,  1604  ;  Ekahgas  serve  at, 
v.  249  n. 

Aksacdla,  the  modern  AcVbal,  i.  338 ;  popular 
etymology  about  name,  I.  79. 

‘  aksayanivi,’  term  for  an  endowment,  i.  347  n. 
‘  aksayini,’ 1  a  perpetual  endowment,’  i.  3j7. 
Aksipalanaga,  spring  of  Achllbal,  II  468. 
Akmsuva,  an  Agrahara,  viii.  898. 

Aksotamalla,  Rajagrhya,  vii.  1501. 

Alaka,  nephew  of  Prthvihara,  viii.  936. 
Alakadatta,  Samdhivigrahaka,  patron  of  Kal- 
yana  :  Kalhana,  I.  12,  14. 

A  lakh  ana,  king  of  Gurjara,  v.  Ij9,  155. 
Alamkara,  brother  of  Mahkha,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  treasury,  viii.  2j23;  in  charge  of 
Rajasthana,  2557 ;  goes  into  S'irahsila 
Castle,  2618 ;  seen  by  Bhoja,  2671 ;  arrives 
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at  Drahga,  2702 ;  dismissed  by  king,  2737 
‘  Rajagrhya,’  2925 ;  his  brother  Mahkha, 
3354. 

Alamkdracakra,  Damara,  intrigues  with  Lo- 
thana,  viii.  2482 ;  joined  by  Lothana, 
2520 ;  his  defence  of  S'irahsila,  2568 ; 
treats  for  surrender,  2598  ;  comes  to  claim 
Bhoja,  2895;  fresh  rising  of,  2923 ;  his  flight, 
2941  ;  his  sons,  2949  ;  site  of  his  castle,  II, 
341. 

Alaiiikarasastra,  Kalhana’s  study  of  the,  I.  10. 

AlbEruni,  knows  Kapatesvara  Tirtha,  i.  32 
n. ;  knows  S'arada  Tirtha,  37  n. ;  notices 
Uskiir :  Huskapura,  168  n. ;  refers  to 
Muktapida,  iv.  126  n. ;  on  festival  of 
Asvayuji,  710  n. ;  on  vagueness  of  Indian 
chronology,  I.  32 ;  on  Kasmir  calendar, 
58  n. ;  on  victory  of  ‘  Muttai  ’  and  Kasmir 
festival,  91 ;  notices  S'arada  shrine,  II.  285  ; 
his  description  of  fortress  ‘  Laululr,’  297  ; 
his  account  of  ‘  Hindu  Shahiyas,’  336  ;  his 
interest  in  Kasmir,  359 ;  employs  Kasmir 
Pandits,  360;  accompanies  Mahnnid’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Lohara,  ib. ;  his  description  of 
Kasmir,  361 ;  indicates  route  into  Kasmir, 
ib. ;  describes  Kasmir  Valley,  362;  refers 
to  surrounding  mountains,  363 ;  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  ‘  Lauhur,’  364 ;  on  metrical 
form  of  Sanskrit  works,  370  n. ;  on 
climate  of  Kasmir,  426 ;  his  account  of 
Kapatesvara  Tirtha,  467. 

Alexander,  did  not  reach  Kasmir,  II.  351. 

‘Aliabad  Sarai  ’  on  Pir  Pantsal  Pass,  i.  302  n. ; 
II.  394,  395. 

alluvial  plateaus  (Udar),  in  Kasmir,  II.  425. 

alpine  folklore,  i.  263-265  n. 

alpine  tracts,  local  tradition  in,  II.  366. 

Amalaka  ( dmalasdra ),  an  architectural  orna¬ 
ment,  vii.  526. 

Ainarakantha,  Brahman,  vii.  276. 

Amaranathamahatmya,  modern  local  names 
in,  II.  380. 

Amaresa  :  Amaresvara,  shrine  near  S'rinagar, 
now  Amburher,  vii.  183,  185;  viii.  506,590, 
729,  756,  1125  ;  II.  457. 

Amaresvara,  Tirtha  of  Amarnath,  pilgrimage 
to,  i.  267 ;  II.  409. 

Amarnath,  see  Amaresvara. 

Amazons,  land  of,  iv.  173,  185,  587  sq. 

Ambdputrikd,  daughter  of  King  Jayasiiiiha, 
viii.  1648. 

Amburher,  old  Amaresvara,  vii.  183  n. 

Amiru-i-mubninin,  title  reproduced  as  Ham- 
mira,  vii.  47-69  n. 

Amrtabhavana  Vihara,  iii.  9 ;  site  of,  II.  457. 

Amrtdkara ,  minister  of  Unmattavanti,  v.  323. 

Amrtdkara,  father  of  Udayagupta,  vi.  219. 

Amrtakesava,  temple,  iv.  659. 

Amrtaprabhd,  wooed  by  King  Meghavahana, 
ii.  148  ;  founds  Amrtabhavana,  iii.  9. 
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Amytaprabhij  queen  of  Ranaditya,  iii.  463. 
Amrtaprabhd,  mother  of  Jay  a  pi  da,  iv.  639. 
Amrtesvara,  shrine  of,  iii.  463. 
anachronism,  in  local  name,  iii.  99  n. 

Anala,  Damara,  viii.  1002. 

Ananda,  minister  of  Harsa,  vii.  993;  called 
Vataganda,  1177  n.  ;  ‘governor,’  1304; 
proves  his  devotion,  1323,  1339;  killed, 
_1375 ;  his  mistress,  1461. 

Ananda ,  maternal  uncle  of  Uccala,  vii.  1317, 
_  1320,  1362. 

Ananda ,  son  of  Ananta,  dvarapati,  viii.  633; 
defeated,  713 ;  becomes  lord  of  ‘  Gate,’  1005  ; 
imprisoned,  1042;  killed  as  Mahattama, 
_  1427. 

Ananda ,  son  of  Kaka,  lord  of  ‘  Gate,’ viii.  713; 
_accompanies  Sussala,  826. 

Ananda,  brother-in-law  of  Bhagika,  Khasa, 
_  viii.  1694;  1728. 

Ananda,  murderer  of  Vijajra,  viii.  2350. 
Gnanda,  Rajanaka,  his  Variisastuti,  iv. 
489  n. 

Anandacandra,  imprisoned  by  Sussala,  viii. 
.644. 

Anandardja ,  Yuvaraja  of  Vallapura,  viii.  540, 
_547. 

Anandavada,  Damara,  viii.  2924,  2929. 
Anandavardhana,  poet,  v.  34- 
Anandavardhana,  father  of  Udaya,  viii.  1832. 
An  ah gab  Havana  Viliara,  iv.  3. 

Anahgalekha,  daughter  of  Baladitya,  iii.  484  ; 
mari'ied  to  Durlabhavardhana,  489 ;  in¬ 
trigues  with  Khankha,  497 ;  builds  Vihara, 
iv.  3  ;  her  son  Durlabhaka,  7. 

Anahgapala,  S’alii  prince,  vii.  147. 
Anahr/apida,  king  of  Kasmir,  iv.  707 ;  viii. 
3428 ;  I.  96. 

Ananta,  son  of  Sariigramaraja,  king  of  Kasmir, 
vii.  135;  marries  Suryamati,  152;  defeats 
Tribhuvana,  1 56 ;  victory  over  Dards,  157; 
his  financial  troubles,  195 :  his  foreign  ex¬ 
peditions,  218;  abdicates,  230:  resumes 
power,  244;  his  rupture  with  Kalasa,  317  ; 
leaves  for  Vijayesvara,  336 ;  attacked  by 
Kalasa,  366  ;  quarrels  with  Suryamati,  420  ; 
commits  suicide,  452;  1172;  1286;  his 
treasures,  viii.  1958;  3440;  summary  of  his 
reign,  I.  109. 

Anantanaga,  spring,  at  Anatnag,  II.  466. 
Anantapdla,  a  Rajaputra,  vii.  1585,  1617. 
Anantesa,  Banalinga  called,  vii.  532. 

Anatnag,  town  (Anantanaga),  II.  466. 

Anch'ar,  marshes  of,  II.  419. 

AndVkoth,  village,  site  of  Jayapura,  iv.  506- 
511  n.;  II.  479. 

Anekaksa,  name  of  Anyech  Pargana,  II.  467. 
Ahgada,  proper  name,  viii.  3400. 
animal  sacrifice,  in  effigy,  iii.  7. 

Anjand,  wife  of  Toramana,  iii.  105. 

Annapati,  personification,  v.  72. 
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‘  annasattra,’  term  for  a  kind  of  endowment, 
o  i.  34/ . 

AntHbavan,  site  of  Ann’tabhavana,  iii.  9  n. ; 
II.  457. 

Antarredi,  territory,  iv.  132. 

Anala  (?),  stream,  v.  112. 

Anyech,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  466. 
Apabhrarfisa,  use  of,  v.  206 ;  names  in,  used 
by  Kalhana  for  Sanskrit  ones,  I.  13. 
Aparaditya,  ruler  of  Kohkana,  viii.  2453  n. 
Apardditya,  son  of  Jayasiriiha,  viii.  3372. 
Aramudi,  king  of  Nepal,  iv.  531,  537,  552,  556, 
558  ;  unknown  to  historical  records,  I.  95. 
Ar"path,  river,  Skr.  Harsapatha.  II.  412. 
ardtrika,  ceremony,  v.  483. 

Ardhanarisvara,  S'iva,  invocation  of,  i.  2  n. ; 

ii.  1  n. ;  iii.  1  n. ;  v.  1  n. 

Ardhanarisvara,  temple  of,  v.  37  n. 
Ardhanarisvara,  Tirtlia,  II.  468. 

Ardhavana,  Pargana  Ad?vin,  i.  97  n. ;  II.  471. 
Arghadeva ,  messenger,  viii.  1305,  1543. 

Ar’gom  village,  old  Hadigrama,  i.  340  n. 
Arisfotsddana,  now  RaVsun  village,  iii.  482. 
Arjuna,  follower  of  Tuhga,  vii.  97. 

Arjuna,  follower  of  Bhimadeva,  viii.  28. 
Arjuna  :  Arjunakostha,  step-brother  of  Malla- 
kostha,  viii.  642,  645. 

Arsa  regio,  of  Ptolemy,  v.  217  n. ;  viii.  3402  n. 
Arsakes,  ruler  of  Urasa,  v.  217  n. ;  II.  351. 
Arvai,  small  territorial  subdivision,  II.  493. 
Aryadem ,  i.  313;  Brahmans  from,  341  ;  stu- 
_  dents  from,  vi.  87. 

Arydnaka,  country,  iv.  367. 

Aryardja,  Saiiidhimati  as  king  called,  i.  110; 
_liis  piety,  viii.  2398. 

Arydvarta,  v.  152._ 

Aryesa,  name  of  Alus  village,  i.  30  n. 

Asamati,  daughter  of  Inducandra,  vii.  151. 
Asamati,  daughter-in-law  of  Malla,  vii.  1487. 
Asamati,  called  Didda,  saves  Bhiksacara,  viii. 
_2 26;  returns  with  him,  541  ;  dies,  552. 

Asa  (a,  king  of  Campit,  vii.  588. 

Asidhara,  a  Takka,  vii.  1001,  1003. 

Asoka,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  17-18,  19,  20,  101 ; 
founds  S'rinagari,  104;  his  structures  at 
Vijayesvara,  105;  his  date  as  assumed  by 
Kalhana,  I.  64  ;  Kasmir  traditions  regarding 
him,  74  ;  his  attitude  towards  religious  sys¬ 
tems,  75  ;  his  relationship  with  S'acinara,  ib. 
Asokesvara,  shrines  at  Vijayesvara  called,  i. 
106. 

Assafoetida  ( hihgu ),  vii.  283,  1221. 
assay,  of  gold,  vii.  211-212  n. 

Ast-v5l,  name  of  part  of  Dal,  II.  417. 

‘  dsthdna ,’  meaning  of  term,  vii.  85-86  n. 
Ast’hel,  hamlet,  old  Hastisala,  i.  96  n. 

Astor,  Alberiini’s  name  for,  II.  363. 

Astrapvjd,  a  rite,  vii.  246. 

asvaghdsakdyastha,  a  small  official  post,  iii. 
489. 
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Asvapdda ,  saint,  iii.  267,  279  sq.,  366. 

Asvayuji  day,  kings  of,  iv.  710  ;  popular  festi¬ 
val  on,  ib.  n. ;  horseplay  on,  vii.  1551. 

Aswira,  Alberiini’s  name  for  Ilasor  (Astor), 
II.  363. 

Atavuth,  village,  II.  406. 

atmospheric  dust,  phenomenon  of,  vii.  1345- 
47  n. 

Atshan,  small  subdivision  near  S'rinagar,  II. 
493. 

Attji  (7),  demon,  iii.  31ft. 

A  ttdlilca  :  Affalikd  :  A  (tilikd,  town  in  Lohara, 
viii.  581,  764,  831,  1819,  1842,  1845;  market 
of,  1091,  1994;  now  Atoll  near  Lohilrin,  II. 
296. 

Atfamelaka,  minister,  viii.  577. 

attapatibhdga,  a  revenue  office,  v.  167. 

Attayika,  brother  of  Tuhga,  vi.  319. 

Atyuyrapura,  locality,  perhaps  Agror,  viii. 
3402;  II.  434. 

Aujasa,  image  of  Yama,  II.  274. 

auspicious  time,  search  for,  iii.  337. 

Aoadhuta,  saint,  disputes  with  Bauddhas,  i. 

112. 

Avakalya,  daughter  of,  vii.  1487. 

Avandha,  locality,  vii.  131ft ;  viii.  2023. 

Avanti,  town  in  Malava,  iv.  162. 

Avantin,  abbreviation  of  Avantivarman,  v.  17. 

Avantipura,  now  Vant'por,  founded  by  Avan¬ 
tivarman,  v.  vii.  299,  337,  368,  1366; 
viii.  970,  1000,  1144,  1429,  1474,  1479,  1502, 
1580,  2224 ;  its  history,  II.  960. 

Avantisvdmin,  temple  at  Avantipura,  v.  1ft ; 
vii.  570;  viii.  1429. 

Avantisvarci,  temple  at  Avantipura,  v.  1ft. 

Avantivarman,  son  of  Sukhavarman,  iv.  715  ; 
crowned  king,  719  ;  his  liberality,  v.  18  ;  his 
literary  patronage,  32 ;  a  Vaisnava,  43 ; 
visits  Bhutesvara,  48;  prohibits  killing  of 
animals,  64 ;  regulates  rivers  through  Suyya, 
72 ;  founds  villages,  121  ;  his  death,  126 ; 
his  treasures,  viii.  1961,  3429 ;  his  reign 
known  from  contemporary  records,  I.  97 ; 

'  his  regulation  of  Vitasta,  98. 

‘  avaruddhd,’  ‘  concubine,’  iv.  678. 

Avatara,  of  Nandisa,  Jalauka  an,  i.  130. 

Avatdra,  designation  of  Bhiksacara,  viii.  858, 
3026. 

‘  avicchinna,’  designation  of  endowment,  cor¬ 
responds  to  term  ‘  aksayini,'  i.  347  n. 

‘  avicchinnasatira' ,  meaning  of  term,  viii.  570. 

Avimukta,  Tirtha  at  Benares,  viii.  3349. 


B. 

Babar,  emperor,  his  etymology  of  name 
Kasmir,  II.  386. 

Babbdpura  (?),  territory,  vii.  588-590  n. ;  viii. 
538. 


BANATjJNGA. 

Babrahan,  town  mentioned  by  A-lbenini,  II. 

361  ;  identified,  Add. 

Bad,lrkal,  village,  II.  485. 

Baddhdpura  (?),  a  territory,  vii.  588. 

Baddivasa,  locality  in  Parnotsa,  vi.  318. 
Badrihel  N ala,  at  Parkspor,  old  bed  of  Vitasta, 
II.  330,  331. 

balOgan',  “  Twelver,”  monetary  term,  II.  311. 
Baha'u-d-din  Sahib,  Ziarat  of,  iii.  350-351  n. 
Bahirkut,  supposed  local  name,  iv.  506- 
511  n.' 

Bahramgala,  village,  the  old  Bhairavagala, 
II.  397. 

Bahurupa,  old  name  of  Biru  Pargana,  II.  476. 

Bahusthala,  chief  of,  viii.  1844. 

buhya,  a  class  of  royal  servants,  viii.  426  n. 

B dhy a  kofta,  same  as  Dvaravati,  near  Jaya- 
pura,  iv.  511. 

‘  bdhydli,'  ‘  outer  court,’  iv.  62. 

Baku,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  325  ;  viii.  3415  ;  name 
taken  from  local  tradition,  I.  79. 
Bakasvabhra,  locality,  i.  329. 

Bakavati,  canal,  i.  329. 

Bakesa,  shrine  of  S'iva,  i.  329. 

-bal,  in  Ks.  local  names,  iii.  347  n. 

-bdla,  Skr.  equivalent  of  Ks.  -bal,  viii.  1417  n. 
Balabhadra,  Krsna’s  brother,  i.  61. 

Balada,  small  subdivision  near  S'rinagar,  II. 
493. 

Bfdadevi,  worshipped  at  BaPhom,  II.  459. 
Baladhyamatha,  in  S'rinagar,  II.  448. 
Bdldditya,  king  of  Kasmir,  iii.  477 ;  subdues 
Vaiikfdas,  480 ;  marries  his  daughter  to 
Durlabhavardhana,  489  ;  his  death,  526  •  viii. 
3422  ;  traditions  about  him,  I.  86. 

Balahara,  tribal  name,  viii.  2605 ;  designation 
jf  Rajavadana,  2768 ;  see  Rajavadana. 
Balahari,  stream,  viii.  2898. 

Bal-hom,  village,  II.  459. 

Bdlakesvara,  lihga,  viii.  2430. 

Balandimar,  quarter  in  S'rinagar,  the  old 
Baladhyamatha,  IT.  448. 

Balasrama,  name  of  Bal1  horn  village,  II.  459. 
Balerakaprapd,  locality,  vii.  1239. 

Balha,  Yuvaraja  of  Trigarta,  viii.  540. 

Bali,  &  Daitya,  iv.  496. 

Ballavar,  territory,  the  old  Vallapura,  vii. 

220  n. ;  its  history,  II.  432. 

Baltistan,  ‘  Little  Tibet,’  II.  435. 

Bamadin  Sahib,  Ziarat  and  legend  of,  vi. 

177-178  n. ;  II.  465. 

Bun,a,  father  of  Tunga,  vi.  318. 

Buna,  minister  of  Uccala,  viii.  185. 

Buna,  family  of,  viii.  528,  2179 
Bana,  poet,  his  Harsacarita  studied  by  Kal- 
hana,  I.  1 1 ,  133. 

Banffial,  village  and  pass,  old  Banasala,  viii. 
1665-66  n. ;  II.  392. 

bdnalihya,  from  Narmada  River,  ii.  131  n. ; 
vii.  185. 
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Bdnasdla,  castle,  viii.  1666 ;  pass,  now  Banahal, 
II  392. 

Bandakoth,  Malik  of,  II.  407. 

Bangil,  Kasmir  district,  vii.  498  ;  II.  481. 

banners,  of  kings  of  Kasmir,  iii.  77  sq. 

Bappani/a,  locality,  viii.  1989,  1993. 

Bappafa,  ancestor  of  Senata,  vii.  482. 

Bappafa,  commander,  vii.  574. 

Bappafadevi,  queen  of  Nirjitavarman,  v.  282, 
1290. 

Bappikd,  mother  of  Harsa,  vii.  1128. 

Bappiyaka-  Vajrdditya,  king  of  Kasmir,  iv. 
393 ;  his  son  Sarhgramapida,  400 ;  his  son 
Jayaplde,402  ;  his  son  Tribhuvanapida,  689. 

-bar,  contraction  for  -bror  >  Skr.  bhattaraka, 
II.  455  n. 

barakani,  Abii-l-Fazl’s  designation  of  bahagan‘, 
II.  310. 

Baramfda,  the  ancient  Varahamula,  vi.  186  n.; 
II.  482  ;  see  Varahamiila. 

Baravul,  village,  i.  121  n.  ;  II.  490. 

Barbal,  name  of  towers  on  Toshnaidan,  II. 
399. 

barley,  eating  of,  viii.  1864  n. 

Bassarika,  Kasmir  referred  to  in,  II.  352. 

Bastraka,  village,  viii.  1260. 

Bates,  Major,  his  description  of  S'arada 
temple,  II.  283  ;  his  list  of  Kasmir  Parganas, 
493. 

bath-houses  (Hammam),  in  Kasmir,  i.  J/J. 

bathing-cells,  in  S'rinagar,  II.  449. 

*  Batta,’  Ks.  term  for  ‘  Purohita,’  i.  125-126  n. 

Battapor,  local  name  at  Sudar“baJ,  i.  1 2-5- 
126  n. 

Bauddhas,  defeated  in  controversy  by  Ava- 
dhuta,  i.  112;  ways  of  expression  of,  135; 
witch  sent  by,  136,  144 ;  in  possession  of 
Kasmir,  171 ;  their  preponderance,  177 ; 
suffer  from  snow-fall,  180,  181. 

Bavan,  village  of,  iv.  192  n. ;  modern  name  of 
Martanda  Tirtha,  II.  466. 

beard,  dressing  of,  v.  207. 

Bedabrar,  name  of  Naga  (‘  Bhedabhradu  ’  of 
gloss),  II.  276. 

bees,  guard  Bhramaravasini,  iii.  395,  409. 

Begar,  forced  labour,  in  Kasmir,  v.  172-174  n. ; 
viii.  2509-13  n. 

Bernier,  Dr.  Francis,  visits  Trisamdhya 
spring,  i.  33  n. ;  on  ‘  les  marveilles  ’  of 
Kasmir,  II.  383 ;  on  legend  of  Satisaras, 
389 ;  witnesses  accident  on  Pir  Pantsal 
Pass,  395 ;  on  the  miracle  of  Trisamdhya 
Tirtha,  469. 

betel-leaves,  eating  of,  iv.  427. 

Bhadrakali,  Tirtha,  II.  485. 

Bhadravah,  district,  old  Bhadravakasa,  viii. 
501  n. ;  II.  431 ;  MS.  of  Harsacarita  from, 
I.  47  n. 

Bhadravakasa ,  now  district  Bhadravah,  viii. 
501 ;  II.  432. 


-BHAVANA. 

Bhadresvara,  a  Kayastha,  vii.  38,  44,  45 ;  be¬ 
comes  prime-minister,  106 ;  builds  Vihara, 
121  ;  his  son,  223. 

Bhdga,  son  of  Candramukha,  vii.  116. 

Bhagavadgita,  recital  of,  v.  125. 

Bhagavanmatha,  vii.  1678. 

Bhagavat,  designation  of  Buddha,  iv.  262. 

Bhdgavata,  a  sect,  vii.  25 If. 

Bhdgika,  nephew  of  Prajji,  viii.  1090 ;  gover¬ 
nor  at  Lohara,  1228;  leaves  Lohara,  1630; 
exiled  with  Sujji,  1654,  1814  ;  his  daughter, 
1922. 

Bhdgika,  Khasa  chief,  viii.  1665,  1671;  be¬ 
trays  Bhiksacara,  1693. 

Bhagiratha,  mythic  king,  iv.  515. 

Bhairava,  temple  of,  at  Bhutesvara,  v.  55,  58. 

Bhairavagala,  the  modern  Bahramgala,  II. 
398. 

‘  bhaktasald,'  ‘  charity  foundation,’  iv.  lf9Jf. 

Bhulerakaprapa,  locality,  viii.  21fl0  ;  see  Bale- 
rakaprapa. 

Bhallafa,  poet,  v.  20 If. 

Bhangila,  district  Bangil,  vii.  1^98;  viii.  929, 
3130;  II.  481. 

Bhanusala,  wrongly  Sanskritized  name  of 
Ban“hal,  II.  384. 

Bhappa^a,  teacher,  iv.  214. 

Bhappatesvara,  Linga,  iv.  214. 

Bharadvdja,  Nara  descended  from,  vii.  1282. 

Bharata,  S'astra  of,  iv.  423. 

Bhdrata  war,  i.  Ifi ;  date  of,  50  n. ;  epic,  vii. 
1728 ;  see  Mahabharata. 

Bharatagiri,  hill  spur,  II.  408. 

Bharatasetu,  locality,  vii.  1333. 

Bhartrmentha,  poet,  iii.  260  n.,  262. 

Bhasa,  follower  of  Sujji,  viii.  1429,  1474,  1478, 
1480 ;  in  charge  of  Kheri,  1482 ;  fights  in 
king’s  force,  2834. 

Bhafta,  sorceress,  i.  331. 

B  haft  dr  a,  minister,  vii.  866. 

Bhattdrakantafha,  in  S'rinagar,  now  Brad'mar 
quarter,  vi.  ;  vii.  288;  viii.  2426;  its 
history,  II.  448. 

Bhattdranadvald,  lagoon,  now  Brarinambal, 
vii.  1038;  II.  416. 

Bhattas,  licentiousness  of,  i.  307  n. 

Bhatta  Shah,  title  of  Turkish  chief  (Alberuni), 
II.  363. 

Bhattavaryan,  Turkish  tribes  called  (Albc- 
runi),  II.  363. 

Bhau  Daji,  Dr.,  on  Matrgupta,  iii.  129  n. 

Bhauma,  name  of  Naralia,  iii.  51;. 

Bhauttas,  Tibetans,  i.  312;  white-faced,  iv. 
168  ;  Lalitaditya’s  relations  with,  I.  91  ;  their 
territory,  II.  435  ;  see  Bhutta. 

Rhavabhuti,  poet,  iv.  llfh- 

Bhavaccheda,  village,  iii.  381. 

Bhavaka,  Vijaya  son  of,  viii.  1263,  1265. 

-bhavana,  in  Kasmir  local  names,  i.  93  n. ;  in 
names  of  Viharas,  II.  339,  369  n. 
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BHAVANA. 

Bhavana  (Bavan),  name  for  Martanda,  II. 
374. 

Bhavasoumin,  minister  of  Muktapida,  vii.  1431. 

Bhavatunga,  locality,  i.  30  n. 

Bhdvuka,  race  of,  viii.  1085. 

Bheda,  name  of  goddess  Sarasvati,  II.  274. 

Bhedabliradu,  local  name,  now  Bud'-'brar,  II. 
276. 

Bhedadevi,  reference  to,  in  Nilamata,  II.  274, 
278  ;  worshipped  at  Hfd-Mogulpur,  275. 

Bheilayiri,  ‘  Bheda-hill,’  site  of  Gangodbheda 
Tirtlia,  i.  35;  search  for  it,  II.  273;  first 
indication  of  site,  275  ;  now  called  BucPbrar, 
270;  description  of  site,  277;  its  identified 
features,  278  ;  its  topography,  472. 

Bhedara ,  Agrahara  (Bid"r),  iii.  jSl ;  II.  468. 

Bhedavana,  ‘  the  Bheda  forest,’  in  Birnai 
Valley,  II.  275,  279. 

B h ikkhardja ,  brother  of  Kularaja,  viii.  2315. 

Bhijjct,  father  of  Lavaraja,  Takka  chief,  viii. 
1190. 

Bhiksdcara  :  Bhiksu,  son  of  Prince  Bhoja  and 
Vibhavamati,  viii.  17  ;  rescued  from  Kasmir 
by  Didda,  224;  met  by  hill  Rajas,  541; 
marries  daughter  of  Padmaka,  547 ;  called 
to  Rajapuri,  622;  called  to  Kasmir,  684; 
crosses  passes,  701 ;  rumours  about  him, 
702;  joined  by  Sussala’s  soldiers,  791; 
enters  S'rinagar  as  king,  842  ;  his  misrule, 
880 ;  leaves  Kasmir,  959 ;  burns  Cakra- 
dhara,  973;  his  valour,  1012;  retires  to 
Pusyananada,  1038 ;  returns,  1051 ;  besieges 
Sussala,  1079;  defeated,  1104;  marches 
against  Jayasimha,  1383 ;  driven  from 
Kasmir,  1513;  returns,  1587;  proceeds  to 
Visalata,  1662;  besieged  in  Banasala,  1675; 
betrayed  by  Khasas,  1693;  attacked  by 
royal  troops,  1 740 ;  killed,  1775 ;  3446 ; 
conditions  of  his  reign,  I.  16;  his  escape 
from  Kasmir,  118;  his  rise  as  a  pretender, 
120;  his  usurpation,  121;  his  expulsion 
from  S'rinagar,  ib. ;  his  attempt  to  recover 
the  capital,  123;  his  betrayal  and  end,  124. 

Bhikmklpdraka,  locality  in  S'rinagar,  vi.  191. 

Bhikm.%  Buddhist  monks,  plague  of,  i.  181; , 
186;  foreign  Bh.,  iii.  9;  married  house¬ 
holders,  1:1 ;  ‘  siksficarah,’  ib. 

Bhima,  Panda va  hero,  iv.  527. 

Bhhnddem,  Damara,  adherent  of  Uccala,  vii. 
1626,  1627;  viii.  21;  fights  Janakacandra, 
28  ;  flies  from  king,  37  ;  45  ;  intrigues  with 
Dards,  209. 

Bhhnddevi,  locality,  now  Bran,  ii.  185 ;  II.  454. 

Bhimadevi,  worshipped  near  Martand,  vi. 
177-178  n. 

Bhimadvipa,  BuriPzu,  at  Martanda  Tirtha,  vi. 
177-178  n. 

Bhimayupta,  son  of  Abliimanyu,  made  king 
of  Kasmir,  vi.  313 ;  326,  330 ;  executed,  332 ; 
viii.  3438 ;  I.  105. 


BHBAMAEAVASINI. 

Bhhndkara,  father  of  Indakara,  viii.  1817. 

Bhhnakesava,  Bhima  S'ahi’s  temple,  at 
Bum"zu,  vi.  178;  vii.  1082;  its  history,  II. 
465. 

Bhimanayaka,  musician,  vii.  1116. 

Bhimapala,  son  of  Trilocanapala  S'ahi,  vii. 
47-69  n. 

Bhima  S'ahi,  king  of  Udabhanda,  grandfather 
of  Didda,  vi.  178;  vii.  1081 ;  his  temple, 
now  BanPdin  Sahib’s  Ziarat,  II.  465. 

Bhhnasena,  opponent  of  Jayapida,  iv.  519, 
521 ;  unknown  to  historical  records,  I.  95. 

Bhhnasvdmin,  image  of  Ganesa,  at  S'rinagar, 

iii.  352;  II.  446. 

Bhhnatikd,  village,  vii.  6 ;  suggested  identifica¬ 
tion  of,  II.  488. 

‘  bhimavat  ’  abbreviation,  iii.  339-349  n.,  380  n. ; 

iv.  188  n. ;  II.  339. 

Bhimbhar,  in  Darvabhisara,  i.  180  n. 

Bhinnd,  queen  of  Meghavahana,  iii.  464. 

Bhiscd,  prostitute,  vii.  1637. 

Bhoyasma,  chief-justice  under  Uccala,  viii. 
181;  discharged  from  ‘Gate,’  293;  joins 
conspiracy  against  Uccala,  296,  299,  300 ; 
betrays  Uccala,  320,  321  ;  flees,  352 ;  nego¬ 
tiates  with  Sussala,  393;  killed,  397  ;  his 
wife’s  Sati,  445. 

Bhogavati,  mythic  residence  of  Nagas,  i. 
240  n. 

Bhoja ,  son  of  Salhana,  joins  Lothana,  viii. 
2489  ;  besieged  in  S'irahsila  Castle,  2534 ; 
attempts  to  leave,  2576  ;  further  stay,  2670  ; 
flight  to  Dards,  2703 ;  joined  by  Dard 
allies,  2765;  his  self-assurance,  2854  ;  forced 
to  flee  with  Dards,  2874  ;  delivered  to 
Alaihkaracakra,  2899 ;  placed  in  Dinna- 
grama,  2917  ;  returns  to  Kramarajya,  2936  ; 
his  flight,  2943 ;  in  power  of  Rajavadana, 
2964 ;  warns  Naga,  2981  ;  accused  by  Brah¬ 
man,  3018  ;  treats  with  king,  3040 ;  asks 
Kalhanika  to  mediate,  3063  ;  avows  intention 
of  surrender,  3117 ;  his  troubles,  3134;  goes 
over  to  royal  camp,  3161 ;  received  by  Jaya¬ 
simha,  3208 ;  his  conduct  at  court,  3254  ; 
abstract  account  of  his  rise  as  a  rebel, 
I.  127 ;  his  escape  to  Dards,  ib. ;  his  risks 
as  pretender,  128;  his  surrender,  ib. ;  his 
attempted  escape  from  S'irahsila  Castle,  II. 
343. 

Bhoja,  son  of  Harsa,  vii.  1452 ;  called  also 
Buppa,  1625;  fights  Sussala,  1537;  flies 
from  S'rinagara,  1566 ;  murdered,  1650 ; 
his  son  Bhiksacara,  viii.  16. 

Bhoja,  son  of  King  Kalasa,  pretender,  viii. 
209;  212;  executed,  213. 

Bhoja,  king  of  doubtful  identity,  v.  151 ;  I. 
99. 

Bhoja,  king  of  Malava,  vii.  190,  259. 

Bhojaka,  relative  of  Tikka,  viii.  1512. 

Bhramaravdsini,  a  form  of  Durga,  iii.  30j,  423. 
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BHRNGA. 

Bhrhga,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  468. 

Bhrngisasaihhita,  alleged  source  of  Kasmir 
Mahatmyas,  II.  379  n. 

Bhubhafa,  follower  of  Cakravarman,  v.  348, 
422  sq.  ;  minister,  vi.  115,  211. 

Bhujamga,  Brahman  chief,  vii.  91. 

Bhuksiravdtikd,  now  Buch'vor,  i.  31(2;  II.  454. 

Bhupdditya,  synonym  of  Gopaditya,  viii.  31(19. 

Bhupdla,  son  of  Somapala  of  Rajapurl,  viii. 
2215  ;  marries  princess  Menila,  3394. 

bhurja,  birch-bark,  used  as  writing  material,  vii. 
508 ;  viii.  100. 

bhutabali,  offered  in  pastry,  iii.  7. 

Bhutabhartr,  other  name  for  Bhutesvara,  ii. 
169 

Bhutabhisca,  a  Kayastha,  betrays  Harsa,  vii. 
1695;  disgraced  by  Uccala,  viii.  04  ;  865. 

Bhutesa  :  Bhutesvara,  S'iva,  Tirtha  on  Mount 
Haramukh  (Buth'ser),  i.  107,  347;  ii.  123, 
169;  iv.  189;  v.  46,  1(8,  52,  55;  vii.  106; 
viii.  2756;  its  ruins  and  history,  i.  107  n. ;  v. 
55-39  n. ;  site  at  Buth'ser,  II.  407  ;  included 
in  Nandiksetra,  i.  36  n. ;  route  to,  121  n.  ; 
distance  from  S'rinagar,  129  n. ;  mentioned 
by  Abu-1-Fazl,  107  n.,  Add.;  Jalauka’s 
temple  of  Bh.,  11(8 ;  Matha  at  Bh.,  viii.  3356 ; 
‘  town  ’  at  Bh.,  110. 

Bhutesvara,  now  Buth'ser  ;  see  Bhutesa. 

Bhutesvara,  shrine  at  Suresvari,  v.  40. 

Bhuti,  watchman,  vii.  207. 

Bhutikalasa,  minister,  vii.  26,  29.  31. 

Bhufta,  brother  of  Jalha,  viii.  2429. 

Bhufta- land  (Bhuttar  Astra),  viii.  2887;  route 
to  (Zoji-La  ?),  II.  408 ;  the  ‘  Great  ’  and 
‘  Little  ’  Bhutta-land,  435. 

Bhuttapura,  village,  viii.  2431. 

Bhuttas,  same  as  Bhauttas,  i.  312  n. 

Bhuttesvara,  Lihga,  viii. '2432. 

Bhuvandblryudaya,  Kavya  of  S'ankuka,  iv.  705. 

Bhuvanacand.ra,  prince  of  Trigarta,  v.  145. 

Bhuvanamati,  daughter  of  Kirtiraja,  queen  of 
Kalasa,  vii.  582,  680. 

Bhuvanardja,  son  of  Ksitiraja,  vii.  252,  581, 
965. 

Blmvanesvari,  Naga  at  Khun'bnoh,  II.  459. 

Bhuyya,  son  of  Kuyya,  vi.  264,  296,  322,  324. 

Bichlari,  river,  viii.  177  n. 

Bidala,  father  of  Nila,  viii.  1085. 

Bid"r,  village,  the  old  Bhedara,  iii.  481  n. ;  II. 
468. 

Bidaspes,  of  Ptolemy,  the  Vitasta,  II.  351, 

4U. 

Biddaka,  viii.  643,  677. 

Bijabrari,  Pahari  name  for  Bnd-bry.r,  II.  279. 

Bijbiara,  Bijbihara,  faulty  forms  of  name 
Vij'-bror,  i.  38  n. ;  II.  464. 

Bijja,  S'ahi  prince,  vii,  274 ;  supports  Kalasa, 
320, 335 ;  fights  for  Kalasa,  363, 368  ;  exiled, 
536-565. 

Bijja,  wife  of  Dhanya,  viii.  3343. 


BRAIIMARAJA. 

Bijjalu,,  queen  of  Uccala,  viii.  287,  306,  367. 

Bijjardja,  soldier,  viii.  2326. 

Bijjdvihdra,  viii.  3343. 

Bilau,  village,  vii.  1016  n. ;  II.  473. 

Bilava,  now  Bilau,  vii.  1016;  II.  473. 

Bilhana,  court-poet  of  Parinadi,  vii.  937 ;  his 
birthplace  Khonamusa,  i.  90  n. ;  describes 
Taksaka  Naga,  220  n. ;  reminiscence  from 
his  Kavya,  iii.  378  n. ;  studied  and  imitated 
by  Kalhana,  I.  10;  notices  S'arada  shrine 
of  Kasmir,  II.  285  with  n. ;  his  description 
of  Kasmir,  375. 

Birnba,  nephew  of  Haladhara,  vii.  216. 

Bimba,  Damara  of  Nilasva,  vii.  1631 ;  executed, 
viii.  424,  616. 

Bimba,  an  exile,  viii.  543. 

Bimba,  step-brother  of  Tilaka,  made  dvarapati 
by  Bhiksacara,  viii.  790 ;  prime  minister, 
862  ;  sent  to  attack  Sussala,  884  ;  defeated, 
923  ;  goes  over  to  Sussala,  927  ;  killed,  965. 

Bimba,  queen  of  Baladitya,  iii.  482. 

Bimba,  a  S'ahi  princess,  vii.  1Q3. 

Bimbesvara,  shrine  of  S'iva,  iii.  482. 

Bimbiya,  a  Takka,  vii.  1064. 

Birnai,  stream  and  valley  (Bhedavana),  II. 
279  n. 

Biru,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  476. 

Bitarh,  river,  viii.  920  n. 

Black  Mountains,  in  Hazara,  viii.  3402  n. 

blood,  sprinkled  at  Kosa  ceremony,  v.  326. 

boat-bridges,  construction  of,  in  Kasmir,  iii. 
351(. 

boatmen,  of  Kasmir,  v.  101. 

Bodhesvara,  modern  designation  of  Bhute¬ 
svara,  i.  149-150  n. 

bodhi,  obtained  by  Bodhisattvas,  i.  139. 

Bodhisattva,  i.  134,  135,  137,  144;  iii.  4;  term 
defined,  i.  138;  Nagarjuna  Bh.,  173,  177. 

Bolor,  Alberuni’s  reference  to,  II.  363. 

Bolydsaka,  now  Buliasa,  v.  214  n.,  225;  old 
frontier  at,  II.  403. 

Bomba  clan,  in  Vitasta  Valley,  II.  433;  in 
Karnav,  434. 

Bonasar  lake,  a  Tirtha,  II.  479. 

Bot.  Kasmir  Pargana.  II.  471. 

Brad'mar,  the  old  Bhattarakamatha,  vi.  240  n.  ; 
II.  448. 

brahmadanda,  iv.  656. 

Brahmahatyd,  a  spectre,  iv.  103. 

Brahmajajjala,  chief  of  Vallapura,  viii.  1083. 

Brahmamandapa,  hall  called,  iii.  459. 

Brahmamatha,  iii.  476. 

Brahman,  a  magician,  iii.  456. 

Brahman,  minister  of  Vikramaditya,  iii.  475  sq 

Brahmans,  spared  by  Nagas,  i.  181;  retained 
as  officials  under  Muhammadan  rule,  I.  130. 

Brahmapuri,  term  for  some  pious  foundation, 
viii.  628. 

Brahmaputra,  comet,  viii.  21(98. 

1  Brahmardja,  treasurer,  vii.  166. 
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BRAHMASARAS. 

Bralimasaras,  lake,  on  Mount  Haramukh,  II. 
408. 

‘  Brahma-Sakal,’  peak  of  Naubandhana  shown 
as,  II.  393  n. 

Bran,  site  of  Bhimadevi,  ii.  135  n. 
branding,  with  sign  of  dog’s  foot,  vi.  109. 
-brar,  Ks.  ‘  goddess,’  <Skr.  -bhattarika,  II. 
276  n. 

Brfirinambal,  lagoon,  old  Bhattaranadvala, 

vii.  1038  n. 

Brhadbuddha,  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  at 
S'rinagar,  iii.  355;  at  Parihasapura,  iv. 
203. 

Brhadraja,  nickname  of  Laksmaka,  viii.  1893, 
2217. 

Brhaspati,  see  Cippatajayapida. 

Brhatsamhita,  of  Varahamihira,  quoted  as 
‘  Sariihita,’  i.  55 ;  vii.  1720 ;  mention  of 
Kasmiras  in,  II.  365. 

Brhatsetu,  ‘  Great  Bridge,’  in  S'rinagar,  iii. 

354;  viii.  1171;  II.  449. 

Brha((ikka,  the  1  Great  ’  Tikka,  Damara  of 
Devasarasa,  viii.  522,  529. 
bridge,  of  Pravarasena  II.,  iii.  354- 
bridges,  of  old  S'rinagar,  II.  449. 

Bring,  river,  II.  412. 

Bring,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  468. 

-bror  (<Skr.  bhattaraka),  Ks.  equivalent  of 
-isvara,  i.  38  n. ;  its  popular  etymology,  ii. 
134  n. 

Buch'vor,  identified  with  Bhuksiravatika,  i. 
342  n  ;  II.  454. 

Bud -brar,  site  of  Bhedagiri  Tirtha,  i.  35  n. ; 
II.  473. 

Buddha,  ‘  Lord  of  the  worlds,’  i.  138 ;  his 
name  ‘  Sarvarthasiddha,’  viii.  240 ;  kills 
snake,  2234 ;  his  birthday  celebrated  in 
Kasmir,  I.  9 ;  colossal  statue  in  Jayendra- 
vihara,  iii.  355;  vi.  172;  statue  in  Bhinna- 
vihara,  iii.  464  ;  statue  in  Jayapura,  iv.  507  ; 
statue  brought  from  Magadha,  259-262 ; 
colossal  images  at  S'rinagar  and  Parihasa¬ 
pura,  vii.'  1097  ;  colossal  image  at  S'rinagar, 

viii.  1184;  represented  on  coins  of  Kaniska, 
i.  171  n. 

Buddha,  son  of  Ramavardhana,  vi.  126. 
Buddhardja,  son  of  Induraja,  vii.  263. 
Buddhardja,  family  of,  vii.  975. 

Buddhism,  its  friendly  relations  to  other 
cults  in  Kasmir,  I.  9 ;  its  accommodating 
character,  ib. ;  Kalhana’s  interest  in,  8 ;  its 
position  under  Kaniska’s  rule,  7 6 ;  under 
Lalitaditya,  92 ;  importance  of  Kasmir  for, 
II.  355. 

Buddhist  tradition  about  Asoka,  i.  101  n. ; 
about  Kaniska,  168  n. ;  about  Mihirakula, 
289  n.  ;  Buddhist  legend  of  Krtyiisrama, 
131  n. ;  Buddhist  expression,  172  n. 

Budil,'  village,  vi.  318  n. ;  pass,  II.  393. 

-bug,  in  Kasmir  village  names,  II.  475  n. 


CAKRAPURA. 

Buhler,  Professor  George,  interpretations 
of,  i.  48-49  n.,  50  n. ;  vii.  414  n. ;  on  the 
historical  value  of  Caritas,  I.  4  ;  on  relation 
of  Jaina  and  S'aiva  cults  in  Gujrat,  9 ; 
proves  genuineness  of  last  two  Books  of 
Rajatar.,  42;  discovers  codex  archetypes  of 
Rajatar.,  45 ;  clears  up  Kalhana’s  system  of 
chronology,  57 ;  on  attempted  adjust¬ 
ments  of  Kalhana’s  chronology,  70 ;  on 
Hemacandra’s  reference  to  Kasmir  II.  286  ; 
on  study  of  Kasmir  topography,  350 ;  on 
value  of  Kasmir  Mahatmyas,  378. 

Bukhara,  supposed  mention  of,  iv.  166  n. 

Buliasa,  village,  old  Bolyasaka,  v.  214  n. ; 
225  n.  ;  II.  403. 

bull,  S'iva’s,  images  of,  ii.  133. 

Bulla,  grandson  of  Tanvaiiga,  vii.  1065  ;  pro¬ 
bably  brother  of  Tulla,  I.  145  n. 

bullion,  used  as  medium  of  exchange,  II.  318. 

Bumai,  village,  vii.  6  n. ;  II.  487. 

Bum!lzu  village,  named  in  gloss,  ii.  165  n. ; 
temple  of  Bhima  S'ahi  at,  vi.  177-178  n. ; 
II.  465. 

Buniar,  ruins  of,  II.  404. 

Buppa,  other  name  of  prince  Bhoja,  vii.  1525. 

burning-ground,  of  S'rinagari,  iii.  339 ;  at 
Marisarngama,  339-349  n. 

Burnouf,  E.,  on  etymology  of  name  Kasmira, 
II.  387. 

But-por,  village,  viii.  2431. 

Buth'ser,  site  of  Bhutesvara  Tirtha,  i.  107  n.  ; 
ruins  at,  v.  55-59  n.  ;  see  Bhiitesvara. 

Buts,  village,  old  Bhavaccheda  (?),  iii.  381  ; 
II.  460. 

Butshikast,  epithet  of  Sikandar,  Sultan  of 
Kasmir,  I.  131. 


C. 

Caitya,  built  by  Asoka,  i.  103  ;  by  Turuska 
kings,  170;  by  Yudhisthira  II. ’s  ministers, 
iii.  380,  381  ;  by  Lalitaditya,  iv.  200,  204. 

‘  cakkalaka,’  ‘group  of  four  verses,’  iii.  21- 
24  n. 

‘  cakra ,’  puns  on  word,  i.  69. 

Cakrabhdnu,  Brahman,  vi.  108. 

Cakrabhrt,  see  Cakradhara. 

Cakradhara,  temple  and  Tirtha,  now  Tsak!ldar, 
i.  38  (called  Cakrabhrt),  261,  270;  vii.  258, 
261,  269  ;  viii.  78  ;  temple  burned,  971, 991 ; 
1004;  1064;  irrigation  at,  iv.  191;  history 
of  site  and  temple,  II.  461. 

Cakramardikd,  queen  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  213, 
276  ;  mother  of  Vajraditya,  393. 

Cakramatha,  built  for  Pasupatas,  v.  404. 

Calcramelaka,  locality  (F),  vi.  108. 

‘  cakrandyaka,'  ‘  master  of  witches,’  i.  103. 

Cakrapura,  foundation  of,  iv.  213. 

Cakrapura,  local  name,  viii.  1403  n. 
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CAKRAVARMAN. 

Cakravarman ,  son  of  Nirjitavarman,  crowned 
kino-  of  Kasmir,  v.  288 ;  overthrown,  292; 
restored,  297  ;  allies  himself  with  Damaras, 
306  ;  recovers  throne,  329  ;  triumphal  entry, 
341  ;  marries  Domba-girl,  387  ;  murdered, 
413;  439;  viii.' 3433,  3434 ;  I.  102. 

Cakresvara,  Lihga,  iv.  27 6. 

‘  cakrika,'  1  intriguer,’  v.  268. 

Calaganja,  a  treasury  office,  iv.  589. 

Camakn ,  strolling  player,  vii.  289. 

Cambft,  territory,  the  old  Campa,  II.  431. 

Campd,  territory  of  Camba,  vii.  218 j  Asata, 
chief  of,  588 ;  Rajaputra  from,  viii.  323 ; 
Jiisata,  ffihef  of,  538;  1083;  1443;  morals 
of  people  in,  1531  ;  topography  of,  II.  4&1. 

Camphor,  preparation  of,  vii.  1122;  used  for 
worship,  ii.  122  n. 

Cdmioidd ,  Rurga,  iii.  46;  story  of,  vii.  1707. 

canals,  in  Srinagar,  iii.  360  n. ;  drawn  from 
Vesau  River,  II.  415;  construction  of,  428. 

Camlet,  follower  of  Tonga,  vii.  97. 

Canda,  ancestor  of  Lohara  family,  vii.  1283. 

Candaka,  Kavi,  ii.  16. 

Candaka,  sons  of,  vii.  908. 

Candida,  meaning  of  term,  iv.  475  n.  ;  Can¬ 
didas  used  as  watchmen,  vi.  77,  78,  79  ;  vii. 
309  ;  classed  with  Bombas,  vi.  192  ;  robbers, 
viii.  251 ;  bravos,  304  ;  executioners,  1103. 

Canda  fa  :  Candralekha,  queen  of  Parmandi, 
of  Karnata,  vii.  1110,  1121,  1124. 

Candald,  lady  of  Jayasimha  s  seraglio,  viii. 

•  3320. 

Candanddri,  Malaya  mountains,  iv.  156. 

Candikd,  a  form  of  Durga,  iii.  33,  40,  52. 

Candra*  Pandit,  Purohita  of  S'ardi,  II.  280-284. 

-candra,  in  dynastic  names,  v.  143-144  n. 

Candrabhdtja,  river  Cinab,  iii.  468  j  viii.  554, 
626;  limit  of  Darvabhisara,  i.  180  n. 

Candrabhdyd,  stream  in  Kasmir,  iv.  638. 

Candrdcdrya  (Candra),  grammarian,  i.  176. 

Candradeva,  Brahman,  propitiates  Nilanaga, 
i.  182;  mentioned  in  Nilamata,  181;;  in 
legend  of  Nilamata,  II.  389. 

Candrar/rama,  Agrahara,  iv.  5. 

Candrdkara,  minister,  vii.  5,  32. 

Candrakulyd,  river,  i.  318. 

Candralekha,  Nagi,  i.  218,  242. 

Candralekha,  queen  of  Ksemagupta,  vi.  179 ; 
queen  of  Parmandi  (Candala),  vii,  1119  n. 

Candramukha,  son  of  Devamukha,  vii.  111. 

Candrdplda  :  Vajrdditya,  son  of  Durlabhaka, 
iv.  39;  also  called  Vajraditya,  43 ;  king  of 
Kasmir,  45;  anecdote  of  his  justice,  55; 
story  of  his  fast,  82 ;  destroyed  by  Tarapida, 
112;  spares  his  murderer,  115  ;  his  love  for 
his  people,  v.  278;  his  treasures,  viii.  1961  ; 
3423  ;  his  date,  I.  67  ;  record  of  his  reign 
analyzed,  88. 

Candrapura,  legendary  town  of  Visvagasva, 
iv.  593  n. ;  II.  424, 


CHINESE. 

Candraruja,  commander-in-chief  of  Harsa,  vii. 
1363,  1369,  1371;  fights  Sussala,  1499; 
killed,  1502. 

Candravati,  a  potter’s  wife,  i.  321. 

Candri,  nurse  of  Nandii,  vii.  1490. 

Candurdja.  ancestor  of  Lohara  family,  vii. 
1283. 

Cahr/a,  attendant  of  Tuhga,  vii.  87. 

Cahkuna,  the  Tuhkhara,  Lalitaditya’s  minister, 
iv.  211 ;  his  name  perhaps  a  Chinese  title, 
ih.  n. ;  builds  Vihara  in  S'rinagar,  215 ;  his 
son-in-law,  216 ;  works  magic,  246,  249- 
252,  258 ;  obtains  Buddha  image,  262 ; 
361. 

Cahkuna  rihdra,  at  Parihasapura,  iv.  211; 
mentioned  by  Ou-k'ong,  ih.  n. 

Cahkvnarihdra,  in  S'rinagar,  iv.  215  ;  restored, 
viii.  2415. 

Canpaka,  father  of  Kalhana,  calied  ‘Lord,’ 
i.-viii.  colophons ;  frequents  Nandiksetra, 
vii.  051; ;  brother  of  Kanaka,  1117;  in 
charge  of  ‘  Gate,’  1177;  advises  Harsa, 
1586  sq. ;  sent  in  search  of  Bhoja,  1592; 
his  attendant  Jelaka,  1623  ;  directs  S'rhgara 
to  Nandiksetra,  viii.  2365 ;  biographical 
data  regarding  him,  I.  6  ;  his  faithfulness 
to  Harsa,  7  ;  his  S'aiva  cult,  8. 

Candid  (?),  stream,  v.  112. 

Caritas.  historical  Kilvyas,  a  source  of  Indian 
history,  I.  3. 

Carman,  Thakkura  of  Lohara,  viii.  1828. 

Carvdkas,  sect  of,  iv.  Slfi. 

Cat  aka,  poet,  iv.  497. 

1  catasa,’  meaning  of  term,  i.  213  n. 

‘  catuhsala,'  ‘  quadrangle,’  iv.  200,  204. 

1  cat ur Atman,'  name  of  Visnu,  iv.  508  ;  v.  25. 

Catuska,  son  of  Prthvihara,  brother  of 
Kosthesvara,  viii.  2318;  raises  rebellion, 
2748;  2810;  attacks  Rilhana,  2830 ;  takes 
refuge  with  Trillaka,  2913  ;  invades  S'amala, 
3113. 

Catuska,  son  of  Gargacandra,  viii.  612. 

‘  catuskika,’  meaning  of  term,  vii.  1550  n. 

Census,  of  Kasmir,  II.  438. 

Central  Asia,  old  trade  route  to,  II.  488 ; 
deserts  of,  I.  98. 

centuries,  omitted  in  Laukika  reckoning,  i. 
52  n. 

Chalitaka,  city-prefect,  iv.  81. 

Chalitasvdmin,  temple,  iv.  81. 

Chambar,  village,  viii.  1875-77  n.  ;  identified 
with  S'arambara,  II.  297 ;  route  passing, 
400. 

Chatsdcul,  stream,  old  Dugdhagaiiga,  II.  418. 

Chavilldkara,  chronicler,  i.  19;  his  work  used 
by  Kalhana,  I.  25 ;  character  of  royal  names 
supplied  by,  74. 

cherry,  in  Kasmir,  iv.  219  n. 

Chinese,  Lalitaditya’s  relations  with  the,  iv. 
126  n. ;  their  expedition  to  Baltistan,  I.  19; 
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CHINESE. 

their  help  asked  by  Lalitaditya,  ib. ;  Chinese 
Annals,  mention  Muktapiila,  iv.  126  n. ; 
check  chronology  of  Karkotas,  i.  67 ; 
Chinese  records,  of  Kasmir  topography,  II. 
354 ;  Chinese  Buddhists,  last  pilgrimage 
of,  to  Kasmir,  358 ;  see  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Ou- 
k'ong. 

Choja,  minister  of  Unmattavanti,  v.  423; 
vi.  211. 

cholera  (visficika),  iii.  512. 

Chriith,  Kasmir  Pargana  (*  S'rirastra),  II.  473. 

chronicles  of  Kasmir,  earlier,  i.  11 ;  I.  24  sq. ; 
later,  continuing  Kalhana’s  work,  II.  373. 

Chronological  Tables,  of  Kasmir  kings,  I. 
134-138. 

chronology,  of  Rajatarahgini,  its  supposed 
obscurities,  I.  57 ;  precision  of  Laukika 
dates,  58 ;  reckoning  in  Laukika  era,  ib.  ; 
starting  point  of  Kalhana’s  chronology,  69 ; 
assumed  aggregate  of  Gonandiya  reigns, 
60 ;  calculated  date  of  Gonanda  III.,  61  ; 
excessive  averages  of  reigns  in  first  three 
Books,  62  ;  chronological  aberration  in 
First  Book,  64 ;  do.  in  Third  Book,  65 ; 
checked  dates  of  Karkota  rulers,  67  ;  value 
of  Kalhana’s  chronology,  68  ;  its  unhistorical 
character  in  first  three  Books,  69  ;  attempts 
to  adjust  it,  70. 

Chudda,  son  of  Sadda,  minister,  viii.  183 ; 
city-prefect,  256  ;  conspires  against  Uccala, 
268,  278,  296  ;  attacks  king,  319. 

Chudda,  son  of  Janakasiriiha,  viii.  1570. 

Chudda,  soldier,  viii.  454. 

Chudda,  younger  brother  of  Kosthesvara,  viii. 
2451. 

Chudda,  wife  of  Gargacandra,  viii.  460,  1122  ; 
in  power  in  Lahara,  1130;  killed  fighting, 
1137. 

Cilas,  Alberuni’s  name  for,  II.  363. 

Cinab,  see  Candrabhaga ;  hill  territories  on, 
II.  432. 

Cintd,  wife  of  Udaya,  her  Vihara,  viii.  3352. 

Cippa {ajaydp i da  :  Brhaspati,  king  of  Kasmir, 
iv.  676  ;  ruled  by  iiis  uncles,  679  ;  killed  by 
sorcerer,  686 ;  viii.  3426 ;  mentioned  in 
Haravijaya,  I.  95;  his  death  a  chronological 
landmark,  59. 

Ciramocana,  Kasmir  Tirtha,  on  Kanaka vahini, 
i.  Ilf9 ;  Jalauka  dies  at,  152. 

Citraratha,  minister,  viii.  1436 ;  in  charge  of 
Padagra,  1482;  follower  of  Sujji,  1620; 
sent  against  Lohara,  1963 ;  holds  both 
Padagra  and  ‘  Gate,’  1964 ;  executes  Da- 
mara,  1993 ;  allied  to  Sujji,  2043 ;  his 
ascendency,  2192 ;  his  exactions,  2224 ; 
attack  on  his  life,  ?*?45  ;  his  end,  2341. 

Citriya,  brother-in-law  of  Sujji,  viii.  2180. 

Cittapani  Pass,  on  Pir  Panteal  Range,  II.  398. 

city-prefects,  in  S'rinagara,  vi.  70 ;  viii. 
3334-38. 


DAMARAS. 

classical  notices,  of  Kasmir,  II.  351. 
climate,  of  Kasmir,  II.  426 ;  of  Kisangahga 
Valley,  viii.  2509-13  n. 

coins,  of  Kasmir  kings,  II.  314-322  ;  see 
Dinnara;  studied  by  Kalhana,  I.  26;  of 
Karkota  rulers,  II.  318  ;  of  Pravarasena  II., 

I.  85;  of  Toramfina,  iii.  103,  Chit.;  1.  82; 
of  Lahkhana-Udayaditya,  iii.  383  n. ;  of 
Durlabhadeva,  and  Pratapaditya,  iv.  8  n. ; 
of  Jayapida,  517  n. ;  of  Ksemagupta,  vi. 
177-178  n. ;  of  Har.su,  vii.  926  n. ;  11.  315; 
of  Bliiksacara,  viii.  883  n. ;  of  Gnlhana, 
3301  n. ;  finds  of  coins  near  Tsak-*dar  Udar, 

II.  462. 

Colas,  king  of,  i.  300 ;  iii.  432. 
colossal  statues,  see  Buddha ;  liiigas,  at  Pan- 
drethan,  iii.  99  n. 

commerce,  conditions  oh  between  Kasmir  and 
India,  II.  324. 

contract,  formula  of,  in  Lokaprakasa,  II.  314. 
copper  coins,  large  issue  of,  by  Jayapida,  II. 
320. 

copper-mine,  in  Kramarajya,  iv.  G17,  Add. 
corvee,  in  Kasmir,  v.  172-174  n. ;  see  Begar. 
Corgali  Pass,  on  Pir  Pantsal,  II.  399. 

Cotigali  Pass,  on  Pir  Pantsal, J4.  398. 
cowrees,  reckoning  with,  in  Kasmir,  11.  312  ; 
probable  basis  of  Kasmir  monetary  system, 
323,  324. 

Cunningham,  General  Alexander,  his  identifi¬ 
cation  of  S'rinagari,  i.  104  n. ;  on  Toramana 
coins,  iii.  103  n. ;  on  Kalhana’s  chronology, 

I.  57  n. ;  on  rectification  of  Karkota  dates, 
67,  68  n. ;  on  Jalauka’s  temple  at  S'rinagari, 

II.  290;  on  position  of  Parihasapura,  301  ; 
on  Abu-1-  Fazl’s  account  of  Kasmir  currency, 
310  n. ;  his  identifications  of  Kasmir  sites, 
349;  on  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  ‘  New  City,’  439. 

currency  of  Kasmir,  under  Hindu  rule,  II. 

314-324 ;  in  time  of  Abu-1-Fazl,  310. 
customs,  collected  at  ‘  Drangas,’  viii.  2010  n.  ; 
II.  291. 


D. 

Dachiinpor,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  461. 

‘  daisika ,’  ‘  foreigner,’  vi.  303. 

Daitya-women,  intercourse  with,  iii.  469. 

Daksinapara,  Kasmir  Pargana,  1 1.  461 . 

Daksindpatha.  (Deklian),  under  Karnata  prin¬ 
cess,  iv.  152. 

TJdksinatyas,  waist-clothes  of,  iv.  ISO ;  fashions 
of,  vii.  926. 

Dal  lake,  its  outflow,  iii.  339-349  n. ;  II.  416  ; 
its  islands  and  shores,  417. 

Dallaka,  a  foreigner,  vii.  189,  198. 

Dam,  in  Akbar’s  currency,  II.  310. 

Damaras,  significance  of  term  ‘  feudal  land¬ 
holder,’  II.  304;  specimens  of  this  feudal 
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DAMARAS. 

class,  30-5 ;  its  development  and  power 
under  Lohara  dynasty,  ib. ;  designation  of 
D.  as  ‘  Lavanyas,’  306 ;  their  rebellions 
under  later  reigns,  ib. ;  their  turbulence 
and  boorish  ways,  307  ;  hold  land  on  service- 
tenure,  ib. ;  reference  of  Ksemendra  to  D., 
308;  persecuted  by  Harsa,  vii.  1227-1241; 
loyalty  of  a  Damara-lady,  viii.  3115  ;  effect 
of  their  predominance,  I.  15 ;  Kalhana’s 
animosity  against  them,  19. 

Damodara  /.,kingof  Kasmir,  i.  64  ;  viii.  3408; 
I.  72. 

Damodara  II.,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  153 ;  legend 
of  ‘Damodara’s  Siida,’  156;  viii.  3412; 
folklore  character  of  traditions  about  him, 

I.  76. 

Damodara,  abbreviated  name  of  Damodara- 
suda  (Damlldar  Udar),  viii.  1519. 

Ddmodaragupta,  Kavi,  iv.  496. 

Ddimodardranya,  same  as  the  Damodarasiida 
(Damadar  Udar),  vi.  183. 

Ddmodarasuda,  alluvial  plateau,  now  Damndar 
Udar,  i.  156  n.,  157 ;  its  legend,  II.  476. 

Damodar-Nag,  i.  156  n. 

Dampor,  spring  of,  ii.  135  n. 

Danagal,  fort  on  lower  Vitasta,  i.  180  n. 

1  ddnapaftaka,’  ‘  grant,’  v.  397. 

Davchaka,  commander-in-chief,  viii.  177. 

dancing-girls,  belonging  to  temple,  iv.  269. 

Dandaka,  litter-carrier,  vii.  481. 

Daydaka,  chamberlain,  vii.  659. 

dandakdlasaka,  a  disease,  vii.  1443. 

‘  dandandyaka,' 1  prefect  of  police,’  vii.  951  n. 

D’Anville,  identifies  Kaspeiria  with  Kasmir, 

II.  851. 

Dar,  Brahman  family,  ii.  55  n. 

-dara.  n  Kasmir  local  name,  v.  87  n. 

Darad  :  Ddrada,  see  Dards. 

Daraddesa,  name  for  Upper  Kisanganga 
Valley,  II.  435. 

Daratpura,  -purl,  chief  town  of  Dards,  vii.  912, 
915;  viii.  1163;  perhaps  now  Gurez,  II.  407, 
435. 

Dards,  Skr.  Darad,  Ddrada,  i.  312 ;  v.  152  ;  vii. 
1 19  ;  viii.  2538 ;  under  king  Acalamangala, 
vii.  167,  171,  174,  176,  376;  attacked  by 
Harsa,  1171,  1173,  1174,  1181,  1185,  1195, 
1197;  ruled  by  Jagaddala,  viii.  209,  211; 
ruled  by  Manidhara,  614 ;  ruled  by  Yaso- 
dhara,  2454  ;  Bhoja’s  flight  to,  2709 ;  their 
invasion  under  Vuldasiha,  2764,  2765,  2771, 
2775,  2842-2897 ;  alleged  licentiousness 

of,  i.  307  n. ;  wine-drinking  of,  iv.  169 ; 
restlessness  of,  viii.  2519;  their  gold-wash¬ 
ing,  II.  280  ;  their  ethnography,  431  ;  men¬ 
tioned  in  Brhatsariihita,  365;  the  Dard 
country  ( Daraddesa ),  i.  93;  vii.  911;  viii. 
201,  1130,  3041,3047. 

Darhal  Pass,  on  Pir  Pantsal,  i.  302  n.  Corr.; 
II.  393. 


DHAMMATA. 

Darpitapura,  uncertain  locality,  iv  183 ;  vii. 
966 ;  viii.  1840. 

Darsanapdla,  friend  of  Uccala  and  Sussala, 

vii.  1253,  1337 ;  defeated,  1356 ;  deserts 
Harsa,  1499;  surrenders  to  Sussala,  1507, 
1519,  1521. 

Darva,  tribe  mentioned  in  Brhatsamhita,  II. 

365. 

Ddrvdbhisdra,  territory  of  ‘Darvas  and 
Abhisaras,’  between  Vitasta  and  Candra- 
bhaga,  i.  180;  iv.  712;  invaded  by  S'am- 
karavarman,  v.  141 ;  Naravahana,  chief  of, 
209  ;  Nara,  a  chief  in,  vii.  1282  ;  character 
of  people  in,  viii.  1531 ;  town  founded  in, 
2440 ;  application  of  geographical  term,  II. 
432. 

Daryaka,  son  of  Kumarapala,  viii.  545,  550, 
864. 

Dasagrami,  village,  viii.  2941. 

Dastagir  §ahib,  Ziarat  of,  II.  457. 

‘  dast/u ,’  ‘  robber,’  term  applied  to  Damaras. 

viii.  7  n.  ;  II.  306. 

dead,  spirits  of,  suffer  from  hunger,  ii.  20  n. 
debasement,  of  Kasmir  coinage,  II.  315. 
Degam,  village,  vii.  266  n. ;  II.  472; 

Degrdma,  now  Degam,  vii.  266. 

Delhi,  name  transferred  to  successive  capitals, 
H.  441. 

demons’  heads,  on  Kasmir  banners,  in.  77. 
denarius,  term  dinnara  derived  from,  II.  308. 
Dehgapdla,  Thakkura  of  Cinab  Valley,  viii. 

554,  1654,  1698,  1729. 
deposits,  law  regarding,  viii.  123  n. 

‘  desya,’  ‘  foreign,’  iii.  9. 

Devagupta,  son  of  Parvagupta,  v.  437. 
Devakaldsa,  favourite  of  Didda,  vi.  324,  330. 
Devalekhd,  queen  of  Sussala,  viii.  1 443. 
Devalgom,  Tirtha  near,  i.  33  n. 

Devamukha,  clerk,  vii.  111. 

Devandyaka,  soldier,  vii.  1541. 

Devaprasada,  servant  of  Varnata,  vi.  98. 
Devasarasa,  district,  now  Div‘>sar,  viii.  504, 662, 
685,  1069,  1260,  1281,  1347,  1511,  2732, 
2742,  3115,  3281,  3285;  its  topography,  II. 
470. 

Devasannan,  minister  of  Jayapida,  iv.  469 ; 

551,583;  vii.  1377. 

Devesnara,  Pitthaka,  son  of,  viii.  214. 
devicakra,  equivalent  of  ‘  matrcakra,’  i.  122  n  ; 
333,  335. 

Devistotra,  of  Anandavardliana,  date  of  Kay- 
yata’s  commentary  on,  vi.  313  n. 

Devistotra,  of  Yasaskara,  commentated  by 
Raj  an  aka  Ratnakantha,  I.  46  n. 

‘  dhakka,’  ‘  watch-station,’  equivalent  of 
‘  dranga,’  iii.  227  ;  v.  39 ;  II.  291,  391. 
Dhummata,  son  of  Tanvanga,  vii.  618;  con¬ 
spires  against  Kalasa,  626, 633  ;  exiled,  639 ; 
returns  to  Kasmir,  897 ;  conspires  against 
Harsa,  1013,  1027  ;  executed,  1039,  1048. 
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DHANAKA. 


DEANG. 


Dhanaka,  follower  of  Canpaka,  vii.  1594. 

Dhanamjaya  (Arjuna),  story  of,  viii.  2789. 

Dhanva,  a  Damara,  v.  51,  56 ;  II.  305. 

Dhanya  :  Dhanyaka,  of  Icchati’s  family,  fights 
for  Sussala,  viii.  1083 ;  joins  Jayasimha, 
1438;  intrigues  against  Sujji,  1610;  made 
chief-justice,  1624  ;  exiled,  1985  ;  supported 
by  Jayasimha,  2044 ;  returns  to  court, 
2191;  sent  against  Mallarjuna,  2265;  his 
brother  Vasanta,  2337 ;  his  pious  founda¬ 
tions,  2419  ;  sent  against  Lothana,  2500 ; 
forms  camp  on  Madhumati,  2507 ;  besieges 
S'irahsila,  2552 ;  treats  for  surrender  of 
Lothana,  2605;  delivers  Lothana  to  king, 
2643 ;  sent  to  assist  Sasthacandra,  2788 ; 
makes  peace  with  Rajavadana,  2906 ;  sent 
to  secure  Bhoja,  2958;  duped  by  Rajava¬ 
dana,  2973;  destroys  Naga,  2996;  sent  to 
treat  with  Bhoja,  3082  ;  proceeds  to  Paiici- 
grama,  3124;  receives  Bhoja,  3168;  his 
death,  3325. 

‘  dhanya ,’  ‘  rice,’  i.  2J/i ;  a  medium  of  currency, 
II.  313. 

-dhara,  Skr.  for  ‘  pass,’  II.  396. 

Dharma,  uncle  of  Cippatajayapida,  iv.  679, 
697. 

Dharma ,  god,  appears  in  dog  form,  iv.  76. 

Dharmadhikarana,  an  office,  iv.  588. 

Dharmdvanya,  Vihara  of  Asoka,  i.  103. 

Dharmarka,  official,  vii.  42. 

Dharmasvdmin,  temple,  iv.  697. 

Dhira,  nephew  of  S'ura,  v.  26. 

Dhuddvana,  mountain,  viii.  505;  now  Duriin 
Nar,  II.  410;  defile  of,  490. 

dhupa,  incense,  ii.  122  ;  viii.  llfS. 

Dhurjafi,  minion  of  Ksemagupta,  vi.  1 66. 

Dhyanodddra,  locality,  viii.  1431,  1508,  1510. 

Dickmar  quarter,  the  old  Diddamatha,  vi. 
300  n. 

Diddd,  queen,  daughter  of  Simharaja,  married 
to  Ksemagupta,  vi.  177 ;  guardian  of  her 
son  Abhimanyu,  188;  exiles  Phalguna,  203  ; 
defeats  conspiracy,  228 ;  rising  against  her, 
240;  her  vengeance,  256;  her  lameness, 
276;  her  piety,  293;  destroys  her  grand¬ 
sons,  311;  her  love  for  Tunga,  322; 
destroys  Bhimagupta  and  ascends  throne, 
332  ;  defeats  rebellion,  338 ;  chooses  her  suc¬ 
cessor,  355;  her  death,  365;  vii.  1284  ;  ‘the 
lame  queen,’  viii.  3388 ;  3439, 3442 ;  her  part 
in  Kasmir  history,  I.  104;  troubles  of  her 
regency,  105 ;  her  political  ability,  106 ; 
establishes  connection  with  Lohara,  II.  294  ; 
suspicious  gold  coin  of,  315  n. 

Diddd ,  epithet  of  Asamati,  viii.  226,  233. 

Didddksema,  nickname  of  Ksemagupta,  vi. 
177. 

Diddamatha,  now  Didamar  quarter,  vi.  300; 
vii.  11  ;  viii.  349;  II.  448. 

Diddapdla,  S'ahi  prince,  vii.  146. 


Didddpura,  locality,  vi.  300. 

Didddsvamin,  temple  of  Didda,  vi.  300  ;  second 
temple  called,  302. 

Diddavihara,  founded  by  Didda,  vi.  303,  Add. ; 
viii.  580. 

digbandha,  Tantric  rite,  iv.  600  n. 

Di-ksema,  legend  on  coins  of  Ksemagupta, 


I.  104. 


Dilha,  son  of  Lothana,  viii.  1914. 

Dilha,  wife  of  Kalasa,  vii.  331. 

Dilhabh a^dr aka,  enemy  of  Gargacandra,  viii. 
432,  446. 

Dinna,  father  of  Teja,  viii.  309. 

Dinndgrdma,  settlement  of  Khasas,  viii.  2917 ; 
2933,  2951,  3308. 

Dinndra,  in  Kasmir  monetary  system,  mean¬ 
ing  of  term,  II.  308 ;  gloss  identifies  it  with 
Ks.  ‘  dyar,’  ‘  cash,’  ib. ;  large  numbers  in 
Dinnara  reckoning,  ib. ;  Abu-l-Fazl’s  ac¬ 
count,  310;  traditional  monetary  terms  in 
Kasmir,  312;  money  reckoning  in  Loka- 
prakasa,  313  ;  later  Hindu  coins  of  Kasmir, 
314;  silver  and  gold  coins  of  Harsa,  315; 
scanty  use  of  silver  and  gold  coins,  317  ; 
Karkota  coinage,  318 ;  coins  of  Pravarasena, 
319;  Toramana  coins,  ib. ;  Kalhana’s  refe¬ 
rence  to  Toramana  coins,  320 ;  story  of  Jaya- 
pida’s  copper  coins,  321  ;  debasement  in 
Kasmir  coinage,  322;  table  of  Kasmir 
monetary  values,  323 ;  cowree  probable 
unit  of  Kasmir  reckoning,  ib. ;  estimate  of 
price  records  of  Kalhana,  325 ;  cheapness 
of  old  Kasmir,  326 ;  estimate  of  value  of 
cash  sums  of  Rajatar.,  327  ;  rice  a  subsidiary 
currency,  328. 

‘  dinnara-khari,’  ‘  a  Kharwar  in  rice,’  II.  313. 

Dionysiaka,  reference  to  Kasmirians  in,  II. 
353. 


Dionysios,  of  Samos,  refers  to  Kasmir,  II. 
352. 


Divar,  village,  site  of  Parihasapura,  II.  301. 

Divasar,  district,  old  Devasarasa,  viii.  504  n. ; 
II.  470. 

divination,  by  breath,  vii.  796  n. 

‘  diviras,'  ‘  clerks,’  v.  177; ■  vii.  119;  character 
of,  viii.  131. 

Dogras,  country  of,  II.  432. 

Domba,  son  of  Utkarsa,  vii.  1068. 

Domba,  son  of  Sajja,  viii.  1133. 

Dombas,  a  low  caste  of  menials,  iv.  475  n. ;  as 
singers,  v.  354,359,  361-396;  vi.  69,  84  ;  as 
huntsmen,  182;  associated  with  Candalas, 
192. 


doublets,  of  proper  names,  used  by  Kalhana, 
I.  13. 


Douie,  Mr.  J.  M.,  on  term  ‘  Turk,’  II.  306  n. 
Drabagam,  village,  II.  275,  472. 

Drabhagrama,  now  Drab“gam,  II.  275,  472. 
Drang,  village,  old  frontier-station  on  Tos*- 
maidan  route,  vii.  140  n. ;  II.  399. 
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DRANG. 

Drang,  village  in  Uttar,  old  watch-station  on 
route  to  S'ardi,  viii.  2507  n. ;  II.  280,  405. 

Drang,  at  Baramula,  the  old  ‘  Western 
Gate,’  II.  402. 

Drang,  site  of  old  gate  at  Hiirapor,  v.  39  n. 

‘  drahga,’  ‘  watch-station,’  localities  thus  desig¬ 
nated,  II.  291 ;  term  defined  in  Kosa,  292  ; 
equivalent  of  ‘  dhakka,’  ib. ;  guarding  of 
‘  drahgas,’  391 ;  customs  collected  at,  viii. 
2010 ;  drahga  of  S'urapura,  vii.  1352 ; 
viii  1577,  2803  ;  on  route  to  Kisanganga, 
2507,  2702  ;  see  Karkotadranga. 

‘  drahgika,’  ‘  drangika,  ‘  drangin,’  designation 
of  officials,  II.  292. 

Drava,  tract  on  Kisanganga,  viii.  2709 ;  II. 
282. 

Dravida,  Dravida,  ‘  Dra vidian,’  sorcerer,  iv. 
594,  604 ;  settlers,  viii.  2444. 

dress,  changes  in  Kasmir,  vii.  921-924  n. 

Drew,  Mr.  F.,  on  Kasmir  geography,  II.  387  ; 
on  lacustrine  features  of  Kasmir  Valley, 
389 ;  on  term  ‘  Pir  ’  for  mountain  passes, 
397. 

Drona,  story  of  son  of,  ii.  95. 

Drugajan,  suburb  of  S'rinagar,  i.  342  n, ;  iden¬ 
tified  with  Durgagalika,  ii.  4  n.  ;  II.  450. 

Dud“khut  Pass,  old  Dugdhaghata,  vii.  1171  n. ; 
II.  406. 

Dud-rhom  village,  old  Dugdhasrama,  II.  419, 
489. 

Dudgaiiga,  stream,  old  Dugdhasindhu,  II.  418. 

duels,  encouraged  by  Uccala,  viii.  169-174. 

Dugar,  territory  of  Dogras,  its  old  name, 
II.  432. 

Dugdhaganga,  vi.  172-173  n. ;  II.  418. 

Dugdhaghata,  fort  on  Dard  frontier,  vii.  1171  ; 
viii.  2468,  2715 ;  leaves  name  to  Dud-khut 
Pass,  II.  406. 

Dugdhasrama,  now  Dud-rhom  village,  II.  419, 
489. 

Dulca,  Turk  invasion  of,  II.  408. 

Dumbs,  village  watchmen  in  Kasmir,  iv.  475 
n. ;  II.  430  ;  see  Domba. 

Diinsu ;  see  Dunts. 

Dunts,  Kasmir  Pargana,  11.  476. 

Durdnda,  perhaps  Drava  on  Kisanganga,  viii. 
27 09;  II.  282. 

Durga,  goddess,  animal  oblation  to,  iii.  83. 

Durga,  queen  of  Jayapida,  iv.  660. 

Durgagalika,  Yudhisthira  I.  imprisoned  at, 
ii.  4;  probably  Drugajan,  in  S'rinagar,  II. 
450. 

Durgaprasada,  Pandit,  his  Rajataraiigini 
edition,  I.  54. 

Durgara,  old  name  of  Dogra  country,  II.  432. 

Durgottdrinividya,  spell  called,  viii.  106. 

Durlabhaka-Pratupdditya  II.,  king  of  Kasmir, 
iv.  7 ;  coins  of,  8  n.  ;  founds  Pratapapura, 
10;  his  death,  44;  viii.  3423;  his  date  as 
indicated  by  Chinese  Annals,  I.  68. 


EKANGA. 

Durlabhasvamin,  temple  of,  iv.  6. 
IJurlabhavardhana,  small  official,  iii.  489 ;  sup¬ 
posed  son  of  Karkota  Naga,  490;  marries 
princess  Anaiigalekha,  489 ;  called  Prajfia- 
ditya,  494 ;  discovers  his  wife’s  intrigue, 
500  ;  crowned  king,  528  ;  his  grants,  iv.  5  ; 
his  death,  6;  viii.  3422;  traditions  about 
his  origin,  I.  86 ;  evidence  of  his  historical 
existence,  87 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  visit  in  his 
time,  ib. 

Duriin  Nar,  mountain  spur,  old  Dhudavana, 
viii.  595  n. ;  II.  410. 

Duryodhana,  epic  hero,  vii.  1718. 

‘  dvadasa,’  “  Twelver,”  monetary  term  (Baha- 
gan1),  II.  313. 

dvdda'sabhdga,  an  impost,  vii.  203. 

Dvaipayana,  the  Rsi  Vyasa,  ii.  16. 

Dvar,  watch-station  of  Baramula,  mentioned 
by  Alberuni,  II.  362. 

‘  dvar  a,’  ‘  gate,’  term  for  frontier  passes  and 
watch-stations,  i.  122 ;  iv.  404;  v.  137; 
mentioned  by  Ou-k'ong,  II.  358 ;  their 
organization  and  watching,  391  ;  see  ‘  lord 
of  the  Gate  ’ ;  d.  on  Pir  Pantsal  Pass,  i. 
302;  viii.  1630;  d.  of  Varahamula,  4.13  ; 
d.  of  Karkotadranga,  vii.  140. 

‘  dvdrddhikdrin,’  see  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate.’ 

‘  dvdrddhipa,’  see  1  lord  of  the  Gate.’ 

‘  dvaradhisvara,’  see  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate.’ 
Dvdrakd,  town  and  Tirtha,  iv.  160. 

‘  dvar andy aka}  see  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate.’ 

‘  dvdrapati,  see  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate.’ 

Dvdravati,  town  built  by  Jayapida,  iv.  510, 
511 ;  its  situation,  II.  480. 

Dvaravati,  tract  in  Vitasta  Valley,  v.  225  11. ; 
II.  404. 

Dvaravidya,  Sanskritized  name  of  Dvarbidi, 
v.  214  n. 

Dvarbidi,  tract  in  Vitasta  Valley  (old  Dvara¬ 
vati),  v.  214  n. ;  II.  404. 

‘  dvaresa,’  see  ‘  lord  of  the  Gate.’ 

Dvavimsati,  alleged  name  of  Dunts  Pargana, 
11.476.  ‘ 

Dvibdhuka,  royal  minister,  viii.  2506. 
dvidinnari,  coin  issued  by  Hassan  Shah,  II. 
320. 

Dvigarta,  alleged  old  name  of  Dogra  country, 
II.  432. 

Dvigrama,  local  name,  vii.  266  n. 

Dvitiya,  lord  of  Urasa,  viii.  3402. 

Dyar“gul,  locality,  old  Yaksadara,  v.  87  n. ; 
II.  403. 

E. 

eclipse,  solar,  at  Kuruksetra,  viii.  2220  n. 
eighteen  state  offices,  in  Kasmir,  iv.  141. 
ekdhga,  a  body  of  military  organization,  v. 
249,  250,  259,  261,  288 ;  vi.  91,  120, 124,  132, 
133 ;  vii.  94,  135,  155,  161,  162,  1604. 
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ELIAS. 

Elias,  Mr.  Ney,  identifies  defile  forced  by 
Mirzfi  Haidar,  II.  490  n. 
embankments  in  Kasmir,  i.  JfO ;  old  ‘  Setn  ’  at 
S'rinagar,  iii.  .339-349  n. 
endowment  for  feeding  Brahmans,  i.  347  n. 
endowments  lost  to  Pnroliitas,  ii.  132. 
Ephthalites,  their  rule  in  Kasmir,  i.  289  n. ;  iii. 
383  n. ;  I.  78;  coins  of  E.  rulers,  i.  347  n. ; 
iii.  383  n. ;  I.  80,  85 ;  see  White  Huns, 
epics,  closely  studied  by  Kalhana,  I.  11. 
Eramantaka,  from  Pariliasapura,  vi.  218,  238, 
251,  254. 

Erskine,  Mr.,  on  etymology  of  name 
Kasmir,  II.  387  n. 

Esa,  a  mythical  plant,  viii.  1567. 
ethnography,  of  old  Kasmir,  II.  424. 
etymologies,  alluded  to,  iii.  194 ;  see  popular 
etymology. 

Eoenaka ,  subdivision  in  Kasmir,  viii.  2697  ; 
II.  488. 

exchange  rates,  of  gold,  in  Kasmir,  II.  317  n. 
expiation  of  sins,  by  building  Vihara,  i.  143. 


F. 

famines,  in  Kasmir,  ii.  17-54 ;  with  date  re¬ 
corded,  v.  271 ;  vii.  1219;  viii.  1206. 

Faqirs  (Pirs),  on  mountain-passes,  II.  397. 
farsakh,  value  of  Alber uni’s,  II.  362  n. 
fasting,  see  prayopavesa. 
fate,  Kalhana’s  notions  on,  I.  36. 

Fattegarh,  ruins  of,  II.  404. 

feeding  of  Brahmans,  endowment  for,  i.  34 7. 

fevers,  dangerous  in  Loh“rin  Valley,  viii. 

1873 ;  death  by  cold  fever,  1905. 
fifty-two  ‘  lost  ’  kings,  i.  16,  19,  20  ;  44  ;  length 
of  their  reigns,  54. 
fines,  of  villagers,  v.  172-173. 
finger,  cutting  off  of,  a  sign  of  surrender,  viii. 
1594  n. ;  put  in  mouth,  a  symbolic  act,  vii. 
85-86  n. 

fiscal  oppressions,  of  S'amkaravarman,  v.  165- 
176. 

Fleet,  Mr.,  on  date  of  Mihirakula,  i.  289  n. ; 
I.  65. 

floods,  of  Vitasta,  II.  413. 
footprints,  ordeal  by,  iv.  103. 
forced  labour,  in  Kasmir,  v.  172-174:  see  Begar. 
foreign  mercenaries,  Kalhana’s  view  of  their 
character,  I.  18. 
forests,  of  Kasmir,  ii.  137. 
forts,  construction  of,  in  Kasmir,  II.  300. 
frontier-passes,  guarding  of,  see  dvara. 


G. 

Gadhipura,  name  of  Kanauj,  iv.  133. 
Gaganagiri,  locality,  now  Gagangir,  11.  490. 


GARGACANDRA. 

Gagangir,  village,  old  Gaganagiri,  II.  490. 

Gagga ,  a  relative  of  Sugandha,  v.  251. 

Gagga  :  Gaggacandra,  see  Gargacandra. 

Gajjd ,  mother  of  governor  Ananda,  vii.  1380. 

Gajjaka,  assailant  of  Sussala,  viii*  526,  530. 

Gajjaka,  confidant  of  Gargacandra,  viii.  640. 

Galana,  minister  of  Vikramaditya,  iii.  475  sq. 

-gam  (gom),  <Skr.  -grama,  in  Kasmir  village 
names,  ii.  372. 

Gambia rd.  united  course  ofVesauand  Vitasta, 
iv.  80  n. ;  viii.  1063,  1497  ;  II.  414. 

Gambhirasamgama,  junction  of  Vitasta, 
Vesau,  Rembyar1,  iv.  80  n. ;  II.  414. 

Gambhirasiha,  chief  of  Kanda,  vii.  590. 

Gambhtrasvamin,  temple  of  Visnu,  iv.  SO. 

‘  ganandpattrikd,’  ‘  account-book,’  vi.  36. 

Ganapatyar,  Mahalla  in  S'rinagar,  ii.  123  n. 

Gandaki,  river,  iv.  546  n. 

Gandhdra,  country,  i.  66,  68 ;  ii.  145 ;  iii.  2  ; 
Brahmans  of,  i.  307,  314;  Mihirakula’s  re¬ 
lations  to,  I.  78 ;  connection  of  Kasmir 
with,  82 ;  old  local  nomenclature  of,  II .  353  ; 
Ou-k'ong’s  route  to,  358. 

Gandharvana,  village,  viii.  2194. 

Gane'sa,  god,  ii.  1;  image  of,  iii.  352;  wor¬ 
shipped  near  S'irahsila  Castle,  II.  341,  344; 
see  Bhimasvamin. 

Gapes-Ghati,  ridge,  site  of  S'irahsila  Castle, 
II.  282;  origin  of  name,  341. 

Gahga,  friend  of  Sarhgramaraja,  vii.  34. 

Gahgd,  pilgrimage  to,  vii.  485,  602,  897 ;  viii. 
1600,  1626,  1650,  1656,  1662,  2214 ;  white 
waves  of,  iii.  365 ;  transport  of  its  water,  iv. 
416;  the  Sind  of  Kasmir  identified  with, 
i  57;  iii.  226;  II.  335;  source  of  Kasmir 
Gahga  on  Haramukuta  (Gangabal),  i.  57  n. ; 
II.  363,  407  ;  Godavari  of  Kasmir,  identified 
with  G.,  i.  96  n. 

Gahgabal,  sacred  lake  on  Haramukuta,  i. 
57  n.  ;  iii.  448  n. ;  see  Haramukutagahga, 
Uttaramanasa. 

Gahgddhara,  servant  of  Suryamati,  vii.  481. 

Gahgamahatmya,  deals  with  Haramukh 
Tirthas,  II.  273. 

Gangodbheda,  sacred  spring  on  ‘  Bheda-hill,’ 
i.  35;  legend  of,  II.  274;  site  identified, 
278. 

Gahgodbhedamahatmya,  II.  273. 

‘  gahja,'  ‘  treasury,’  iv.  589 ;  term  for  funds, 

'  vii.  125-126  n. 

•  ganjavara,’  ‘treasurer,’  v.  177. 

Gargacandra  :  Gaggacandra  :  Garga  ;  Gagga 
(names  of  same  person,  viii.  182  n.),  brother 
of  Janakacandra,  Damara,  viii.  33;  sent  to 
Lahara,  38;  favourite  of  Uccala,  43;  flees 
from  Bhogasena,  182;  routs  Sussala,  196; 
revenges  Uccala,  348  ;  consecrates  Salhana, 
376;  sends  news  to  Sussala,  380;  opposes 
Salhana,  390 :  ascendency  over  Salhana, 
415;  attacked  in  city,  430  ;  marries  daughter 
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to  Sussala,  442,  460;  rises  against  Sussala; 
002 ;  defeated,  014;  threatened  by  Sussala, 
081  ;  besieged  at  Dhucjavana,  090 ;  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Sussala,  600;  executed,  615; 
3444 ;  account  of  his  rise  and  power, 
I.  119. 

Garyika,  follower  of  Bhiksacara,  viii.  1702. 

‘  garland  of  office  ’  ( adhikdrasraj ),  meaning  of 
term,  vii.  1363  n. ;  viii.  1624  n. 
garlic,  Brahmans  eating,  i.  343. 

Garuda,  jewel  of,  i.  58;-  image  at  Parihasa- 
pura,  iv.  100 ;  11.  303. 

GasHtrar,  peak  of,  II.  410. 

‘  gate,’  term  for  frontier  watch-station,  see 
dvara,  ‘  lord  of  the  gate.’ 

Gauda,  territory  (Bengal),  iv.  148;  vii.  064; 
king  of,  murdered  in  Kasmir,  iv.  323,  324, 
334,  330;  G.  chiefs  rule  Paundravardhana, 
431,  468;  king  of,  viii.  2002. 

Gaiidavaho,  Prakrit  poem,  iv.  134  n. 

Gauraka,  Kayastha,  made  prime-minister, 
viii.  660;  568;  suspected  by  Sussala, 
630 ;  dismissed,  637 ;  killed  as  hostage, 
784. 

Gauraka,  ‘  prefect  of  property  ’  under  Harsa, 
vii.  1103. 

Gauraka,  wood-dealer,  vii.  1727. 

Gauramulaka,  locality,  viii.  1861  n. ;  see 
Ghoramidaka. 

Gaurikdbala,  village,  vii.  1339. 

Gaurisa  :  Gaurisvara,  temple,  vii.  180,  207. 
Gautama  Naga,  II.  467. 

Gavaksa  lake,  v.  4%4- 
<! avyuti ,  measure,  ii.  163. 

Gaya,  tax  for  pilgrims’  S'raddhas  at,  vi.  254 » 

vii.  1008. 

Gayapdla,  Thakkura,  viii.  548,  549. 

Gaydpala,  son  of  Safiiapala,  commander-in¬ 
chief,  viii.  3322. 

Gayatirtha,  near  Shad'piir,  II.  335. 

Geg’vand,  village  at  Loharin,  II.  299. 
Genealogical  Tables,  of  Kasmir  dynasties, 
I.  139-145. 

ffhati,  ornament  on  temple  roof,  vii.  527. 
Ghafotkaca,  prince,  son-in-law  of  Jayasirhha, 

viii.  3399. 

Ghazna,  Mahmud  of,  see  Hammira. 
Ghoramulaka,  locality,  viii.  1861 ;  see  Gaura- 
midaka. 

Ghosa,  now  Gus  village,  vi.  281  ;  II.  280,  485. 
gilding,  invention  of,  vii.  528  ;  viii.  3364. 
Gilgit,  unknown  toKalhana,  I.  31;  mentioned 
by  Alberuni,  II.  363. 

Godara,  now  Gudar  village,  i.  96  n. 

Godavari,  rivulet  in  Kasmir,  i.  96  n. 

Godavari,  river,  seven  channels  of,  viii.  3449. 
Godavarimahatmya,  of  Kasmir  Tirtha,  i. 
96  n. 

Godhara,  king  of  Kasmir,  i..  95 ;  viii.  3410 ; 
name  taken  from  local  legend,  I.  74. 


GOVIND  KAUL. 

Godhara,  Agrahara,  now  Gudar,  i.  96;  I.  74; 
II.  470. 

Gokarya,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  346;  viii.  3416; 
his  alleged  coin,  i.  346  n. ;  I.  65  n.,  80. 

Gokarnesvara,  shrine  of  S'iva,  i.  346. 

Gokula,  religious  building  in  S'rinagar,  v. 
23,  461  :  viii-  900 ;  of  Queen  Ratnadevi, 
2436,  2437. 

gold,  found  in  Kisangahga,  II.  280  n.,  285  n., 
287  n. ;  gold  coins,  rare  in  Kasmir,  316. 

Gollas,  name  for  Mihirakula  (Kosmas),  i.  289 
n. ;  his  war-elephants,  303  n. 

Gonanda  I.,  Kasmir  king,  contemporary  of 
‘  Great  War,’  i.  43,  60  n.,  57  ;  viii.  3407 ; 
assumed  date  of  accession,  I.  59. 

Gonanda  II.,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  76;  viii.  3408  ; 
I.  72  ;  assumed  date  of,  i.  55-56  n. 

Gonanda  III.,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  44,  185 ; 
viii.  3413;  date  of  his  accession,  i.  53; 
I.  61 ;  figures  as  founder  of  Gonanda 
dynasty,  77. 

Gonanda  dynasty,  i.  191;  iii.  473,  486;  viii. 
3419 ;  its  extinction,  iii.  527,  630 ;  alleged 
aggregate  length  of  reigns,  I.  59. 

Gopa  Agraharas,  now  Gupakar,  i.  341 ;  II.  454. 

Gopa- hill,  see  Gopadri. 

Gopaditya,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  339 ;  called  Goptr, 
viii.  3416 ;  historical  traditions  about,  I.  79. 

Gopaditya,  father  of  Meghavahana,  ii.  145 ; 
called  Bhupaditya,  viii.  3419  n. 

Gopadri,  identical  with  Takht-i  Sulaiman  hill, 
i.  341 ;  viii.  1104,  1107;  II.  290;  its  name 
Takht-i  Sulaiman,  452;  its  temple,  453. 

Gopdla,  of  Lohara  family,  vii.  1283. 

Gopalakesava,  temple,  v.  244. 

Gopalamafha,  built  by  Sugandha,  v.  244. 

Gopalapura,  founded  by  Sugandha,  v.  244- 

Gopdlapura,  locality  in  Rajapuri,  viii.  1471. 

Gopdlarannan,  son  of  S'ariikaravarma^of  Kas¬ 
mir,  v,  188 ;  in  guardianship  of  Sugandha, 
221;  crowned,  228;  sends  expedition  to 
Udabhanda,  232 ;  dies  by  witchcraft,  241  ; 
his  wives,  245,  246  ;  vi.  256  ;  I.  101. 

Goptr,  King  Gopaditya  called,  viii.  3416. 

Gostambhana,  now  Guthamman  Marg,  II.  281. 

yotrabhid,  epithet  of  Indra,  i.  92. 

Govardhana,  abbreviation  for  name  Govar- 
dhanadhara,  Ks.  Gurdan,  II.  303. 

Goeardhanadhara,  Visnu,  image  and  temple 
of,  at  Parihasapura,  iv.  198;  probable  site 
of  shrine,  II.  303;  image  at  Ratnadevi’s 
Gokula,  viii.  2438 ;  G.  worshipped  near 
Gangodbheda,  II.  274. 

Goeardhanadhara,  doubtful  locality,  vii.  1367. 

Govasa,  a  locality,  viii.  2266. 

*  governor  ’  ( mandalesa ),  application  of  title, 
vi.  73  n. 

Govind  Kaul,  Pandit,  of  S'rinagar,  services 
rendered  by,  Pref. ;  identifies  Loh  countiw, 
iii.  10  n. 
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Govindacandra,  ruler  of  Kanauj,  viii.  2453  n. ; 
his  date,  I.  12  n. 

yrdmakayastha,  class  of  officials,  v.  175. 
grants,  records  of,  used  by  Kalhana,  I.  26. 
grapes,  of  Kasmir,  i.  4% :  at  Martanila,  iv. 
192 ;  their  cultivation  in  Kasmir,  II.  429 ; 
their  price  in  old  Kasmir,  325. 
grazing,  on  Kasmir  Margs,  viii.  1577-78  n. 

‘  Great  Bridge  ’  ( Byhatsetu ),  in  S'rinagar,  iii. 

354 ;  built  by  Harsa,  vii.  1549. 

Greeks,  supposed  reference  to,  i.  107  n. 
Grhalcvtya,  a  revenue  office,  v.  167,  176 ;  vii. 
42.  ' 

‘  yuda,'  significance  of  word,  vii.  371,  Corr. 
Gudar,  village,  old  Godhara,  i.  96  n. 

GiuPsuth,  village,  old  Guddasetu,  i.  156  n. 
Guddasetu,  locality,  now  GucPsuth,  i.  156. 
Guhyakas,  obey  Damodara  II.,  i.  156. 

Gujrat,  town  in  Panjab,  v.  143-144  n. 

-gul,  in  Ks.  local  names,  v.  87  n. 

Gulhana,  son  of  Jayasimha,  viii.  2953  ;  crowned 
at  lioliara,  3301  ;  3372. 

Gulhana ,  ruler  in  Vallapura,  viii.  2452. 

Gulla,  grandson  of  Tanvahga,  vii.  1065  ; 

probably  brother  of  Tulla,  I.  145  n. 

Gulmarg,  plateau  on  Pir  Pantsal,  II.  400. 
Guna,  a  mendicant,  vii.  1636. 

Gunadeva,  minister,  vii.  29. 

Gunadevi,  wife  of  Padma,  iv.  696. 

Gunalekha,  daughter  of  Gargacandra,  married 
to  Jayasimha,  viii.  460 ;  mother  of  Par- 
mandi,  1607. 

Gund-i  Khalil,  hamlet  at  Trigam,  II.  329. 
Guhya,  son  of  Jassaraja  of  Lohara  family,  vii. 
357  ;  his  sons,  517  ;  Malla,  son  of,  584, 1182  ; 
1286. 

Guhya,  attendant  of  Tilakasimha,  viii.  783. 
Gupakar,  old  remains  at,  II.  290 ;  origin  of 
name,  454. 

Guptagahga,  spring  at  Isobar,  ii.  134  n. ;  II. 

455. 

Gurdan  Udar,  locality  at  Padspor,  II.  301 ; 
name  derived  from  Govardhanadhara, 
303. 

Gurez,  on  Kisanganga,  perhaps  Daratpuri,  II. 

406,  407  ;  Bhoja’s  escape  to,  343. 

Gur'pur,  village,  v.  244  n. ;  II.  474. 

Gurjara,  territory  in  Pan  jab  (Gujrat),  v.  144> 
149,  150 ;  S'ariikaravarman’s  expedition 
against,  I.  99. 

yum,  designated  ‘  Stunpa  ’  in  language  of  Loh 
(Tibetan?),  iii.  10;  in  Tantric  ritual,  vi. 
10,  11,  111;  doings  of  Tantric  guru,  vii. 
281-284. 

yurudiksa,  Tantric  rite,  vi.  12 

Gus,  village,  old  Ghosa,  vi.  281  n. ;  II.  280 ; 

S'arada  worshipped  at,  288. 

Gus,  village  and  Udar,  II.  474. 

Gusika,  now  Gus,  II.  474. 

Gusikoijdara,  Udar  of  Gus,  II.  474. 


HAREL. 

H. 

h  of  Ks.,  <  Skr.  s,  i.  1€0  n. 

Hddi,  official,  vi.  81. 

Hadiyrdma,  village,  now  Ar‘gom,  i.  340 ;  viii. 
672,  1586,  2195 ;  II.  474.' 

Haehamun,  locality  (Abu  - 1  -  Fazl),  recte 
Hayffiom,  II.  287. 

Haidar  Malik  Cadura,  writes  Tarikh-i  Kash¬ 
mir,  II.  374. 

hailstorms,  caused  by  Naga,  i.  239. 

Haji-Pir  Pass,  on  Pir  Pantsal,  II.  404. 

Hal,  king  of  Sindh,  i.  294  n. 

Haladhara,  minister  of  Ananta,  vii.  207,  208, 
220,  225,  230,  241  ;  his  death,  268  ;  his  son 
Kanaka,  288;  477;  his  grandson,  1076;  his 
activity  as  Ananta’s  prime-minister,  I.  109. 

Halaha,  a  locality,  Damaras  of,  viii.  425. 

Haldha  (?),  local  name,  emended  for  Phalaha, 
viii.  5l4  n. 

HaPthal,  village,  vii.  159  n. ;  mentioned  by 
Abu-1-Fazl,  II.  475. 

Hal-Mogulpur,  village  in  S'ukru,  II.  275. 

Hamal,  Kasmir  Pargana,  i.  159  n. ;  II.  484. 

Hamha,  brother  of  Biddaka,  vii.  677. 

Hammira,  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  called,  vii.  47- 
69  n.,  53,  64  ;  his  campaigns  against  Trilo- 
canapala,  1.  107;  ruler  of  doubtful  identity, 
viii.  1100;  see  Mahmud. 

Hamsardja,  minister,  vi.  350. 

Hamsaratha,  conspirator,  viii.  279,  351,  443. 

Hamsavagisvari,  name  of  Sarasvati  at  Gan- 
godbheda,  II.  274,  278. 

Hamsi,  concubine  of  Cakravarman,  v.  369, 
361,  387. 

Hanumat,  minister  of  Durlabhaka,  iv.  8. 

-har,  Ks.  <Skr.  -ejsvara,  viii.  250-251  n. 

Haracaritacintamani,  of  Jayadratha,  its 
account  of  Kasmir  Tirthas,  II.  378. 

Haraka,  Bhatta,  identified  as  glossator  A2; 
his  deed  of  sale,  I.  49. 

Haramukh,  modern  name  of  Haramukuta 
Peaks,  i.  57  n. ;  see  Haramukuta. 

Haramukuta,  Peaks  of  Haramukh,  II.  407  ; 
Tirthas  on,  ib. ;  S'iva  Bhutesa  worshipped 
near,  i.  107  n. ;  Alberuni’s  reference  to 
mountain,  II.  363. 

Haramukutagahga,  Tirtha  now  known  as 
Gangubal,  II.  407 ;  date  of  pilgrimage  to, 
285. 

Haramukutagangamahatmya,  of  modern  date, 
i.  149-150  n. ;  local  names  in,  II.  380,  381. 

Haraparvat,  ‘  Hill  of  S'arika,’  at  S'rinagar, 
iii.  339-349  n. ;  its  ancient  remains,  II.  446 ; 
popular  etymology  of  name,  iii.  339-349  n. 

Harntrath,  village,  iii.  339-349  n. 

Haravijaya,  Kavya  composed  by  Ratnakara, 
v.  34  n.  ;  supplies  evidence  for  date  of  King 
Brhaspati,  I.  96. 

Hard  (Horil  ?),  locality,  i.  37  n. 
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Hart ,  minion  of  Ksemagupta,  vi.  166. 

Hariyana,  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  v.  llfi. 

Harihada,  a  locality,  viii.  1084. 

Harirdja,  crowned  king,  vii.  127;  dies  after 
twenty-two  days,  131 ;  viii.  3440. 

Hariscamlra ,  story  of,  iv.  649,  650;  vii.  797. 

Harsa,  son  of  Kalasa  and  Bappika,  vii.  319 ; 
called  to  Vijayesvara,  391 ;  reconciled  with 
Kalasa,  488 ;  his  disaffection,  609 ;  his 
conspiracy,  629  ;  imprisoned,  677 ;  in  power 
of  Utkarsa,  737  ;  rising  in  his  favour,  765 ; 
liberated,  808 ;  ascends  throne,  829 ;  his 
character,  869;  defeats  Vijayamalla,  899; 
his  innovations,  921  ;  expedition  against 
Rajapurl,  967  ;  ousts  Kandarpa,  996 ;  exe¬ 
cutes  Jayaraja,  1027  ;  destroys  Dhammata 
and  relatives,  1046;  his  spoliations,  1081; 
his  iconoclasm,  1091;  his  exactions,  1100; 
his  follies,  1115;  attacks  Dugdhaghata, 
1171;  persecutes  Damaras,  1227;  drives 
Uccala  and  Sussala  into  rebellion,  1252; 
hears  of  Uccala’s  invasion,  1303;  defeats 
Uccala,  1334;  holds  council  with  ministers, 
1386;  disaffection  of  his  troops,  1457; 
employs  his  son  Bhoja,  1520;  attacked  in 
palace,  1547 ;  despatches  Canpaka,  1587 ; 
deserted  by  troops,  1606;  flees  from 
S'rinagar,  1616;  his  last  refuge,  1635; 
hears  of  Bhoja’s  death,  1670 ;  betrayed, 
1690;  murdered,  1712;  his  nativity,  1718; 
temples  spoliated  by  him,  viii.  79;  his 
treasures,  I960;  3440;  conditions  of  his 
reign,  I.  15;  his  relation  to  Kalhana’s 
family,  17 ;  review  of  his  character  and 
court,  112;  his  cruelties  and  exactions,  113  ; 
his  failed  expeditions,  114;  the  rebellion 
against  him,  115;  his  last  fight  and  tragic 
end,  116 ;  his  silver  and  gold  coins,  II. 
315. 

Harsa,  Harsavardhana  of  Kanauj,  ii.  7  n. 

Harsa ,  Kasmir  subject  to  foreign  king  called, 
ii.  7. 

Harsacarita,  of  Bana,  studied  by  Kalhana, 

I.  11  ;  its  popularity  in  Kasmir,  ib. ;  MS.  of 
H.,  written  by  Ratnakantha,  47  n. ;  lexical 
affinity  of  Rajatar.  with,  133. 

Harsamitra,  commander-in-chief,  viii.  960; 
defeated,  970 ;  998. 

Harsapatha,  the  Arapath  river,  II.  412. 

Harsafa,  son  of  Kapila,  in  charge  of  Lohara, 
viii.  2029. 

Harsesyara  Tirtha,  pilgrimage  to,  i.  220  n. ; 

II. 459. 

Harvan,  site  of  Sadarhadvana  (?),  i.  173 ; 
remains  at,  II.  455. 

Hassan  Shah,  Kasmir  Sultan,  reduces  coin 
weights,  II.  315. 

Hasta,  son  of  Saddacandra,  viii.  643. 

Hastavalika,  name  of  part  of  Dal  lake,  II. 
417. 


HIUEN  TSIANG. 

Hastikarna,  an  Agrahara,  v.  23 ;  Naga  at 
Vagffiom  called,  ib.  n. ;  II.  461. 

Hastikarna,  uncertain  locality,  vii.  1650. 
Hastisald,  Agrahara,  now  Ast'hel,  i.  96;  II. 
470;  doubtful  locality  named  in  gloss,  i. 
122  n.  _ 

Hast’vanj,  locality  on  Pir  Pantsal  route,  i. 
302  n. ;  called  Hastivanja  in  gloss,  ib. ;  local 
legend  of,  II.  394. 

Hd{akesvara,  spell  called,  iii.  465. 

‘hath,’  Ks.<Skr.  sata,  1  hundred,’ iii.  103  n. ; 

monetary  term,  II.  311. 

Hayagrvoavadha,  poem  of  Mentha,  iii.  260. 
Hay-hom,  village,  the  old  Hayasrama,  viii. 

2507  n.,  2937 ;  II.  280,  486. 

Hayasirsasrama,  wrongly  Sanskritized  name 
of  Hayahom,  II.  280. 

Hayasrama,  now  Hayfiiom  village,  viii.  2937  ; 
II.  280,  486. 

Hazrat  Bal,  Ziarat  of,  connected  with  Sodara 
Tirtha,  II.  457. 

Heldcakra,  Damara,  vii.  97. 

Helardja,  author  of  chronicle  (Parthivavali), 
i.  17-18;  character  of  royal  names  supplied 
by,  I.  74. 

Helu,  Kasmir  village,  v.  397-398. 

Hemacandra,  his  reference  to  Pravarapura 
and  temple  of  S'arada,  II.  286. 
hemp,  in  Kasmir,  vii.  298-302. 

-her,  Ks.  <Skr.  -ilsvara,  in  local  names,  vii. 
183  n. 

Hebodotos,  his  mention  of  Kaspatyros,  II. 
3o3. 

Hilla,  father  of  Kalasa,  viii.  2157. 

Himalaya,  i.  25,  43  n. ;  iii.  448 ;  v.  152. 
Himmaka,  rebels  against  Didda,  vi.  213,  218, 
238,  248 ;  killed,  250.  _ 

Hind,  Pushtu  name  of  Und  village,  II.  338. 
Hindu  Shahiyas,  see  S'ahi. 

Hirayya,  king  of  Kasmir,  brother  of  Tora- 
mana,  iii.  102;  his  death,  124;  viii.  3420: 
1.  82. 

Hiranyak§a,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  287 ;  viii.  3414  ; 

local  tradition  about,  I.  78. 

Hiranyaksanaga,  at  Ranyil,  i.  287  n. 
Hiranyakula,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  288 ;  viii.  3414  ; 

his  name  read  on  coins,  i.  288  n. 
Hiranyapura,  locality,  now  Ranyil,  i.  287  ;  vii. 

1385  ;  viii.  730 ;  history  of  site,  II.  456. 
Hiranyotsa,  locality  founded  by  Hiranyakula, 
i.  288. 

Hirpur,  see  Hur'por. 

historical  Kavyas  (Caritas),  a  source  of  Indian 
history,  I.  3. 

history,  study  of,  in  India,  I.  3. 

Hitahita,  foster-brother  of  Sussala,  viii.  392. 
413. 

Hiuen  Tsiang,  his  visit  to  Kasmir,  II.  355; 
his  route  into  Kasmir,  ib. ;  describes  ‘  new  ’ 
and  ‘  old  ’  capital,  356 ;  his  long  residence, 
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ih. :  stays  at  Huskapura,  i.  168  n. ;  resides 
at  Jayendravihara,  iii.  355  n. ;  visits  Par- 
notsa,  iv.  184  n. ;  visits  Udabhancja,  11.337  ; 
notices  Puranadhis^hana,  iii.  99  n. ;  refers 
to  reigning  king  of  Kasmir,  I.  87 ;  his 
account  of  Mihirakula,  i.  289  n. ;  notes 
Mihirakula’s  cruelties,  322  n. 

Holct,  servant  of  Alamkaracakra,  viii.  2597. 

Ho! add,  the  Vnlar  Pargana,  i.  806 ;  vii.  1228  ; 
viii'.  733,  1433,  2808,  3115 ;  II.  460. 

-horn,  Ks.<Skr.  -a]srama,  in  Kasmir  local 
names,  i.  147  n. ;  II.  372. 

Horil,  S'arada  worshipped  at,  II.  288. 

horoscope,  of  Harsa,  vii.  1719-20 ;  fabricateil 
after  event,  I.  117. 

hospice  ( sattra ),  founded  by  Vakpusta,  ii.  58  ; 
of  Baladitya,  iii.  480 ;  on  Pir  Pantsal  Pass, 
II.  395. 

hospital,  built  by  Ranaditya,  iii.  461. 

houses,  lofty  in  Kasmir,  i.  j2. 

hudukkd,  musical  instrument,  viii.  1173. 

Hugei.,  Carl  Baron  von,  notices  Kitsdiom,  i. 
147  n. ;  his  list  of  Kasmir  Parganas,  II.  493. 

Hukh-lit”r,  village,  obi  S'uskaletra,  i.  102. 

Hultzsch,  Dr.  E.,  on  Kalhana’s  chronological 
calculations,  I.  60  n. 

Hund,  form  of  local  name  Und  (Waihand), 
II.  338. 

‘  hundikd,'  ‘  Hundi,’  v.  266  ;  in  Lokaprakasa, 

II.  313. 

Hiirllpor,  village,  the  old  S'urapura,  v.  39  n. ; 
history  and  remains  of,  II.  394. 

Huska,  Turuska  king,  Huviska  of  inscriptions  ; 
founds  Huskapura,  i.  168;  viii.  3412;  his 
date  as  assumed  by  Kalhana,  I.  64  ;  Kasmir 
traditions  about  him,  76. 

Huskapura,  now  Uskiir  village,  i.  168 ;  v.  259  ; 
vii.  1311;  viii.  390,  719,  822;  history  of, 
11.483;  Hiuen  Tsiang  first  rests  at,  355; 
Muktasvamin  temple  at,  iv.  188;  Ksema- 
gupta’s  Mathas  at,  vi.  186. 

Hutamar,  village,  old  S'aktamatha,  II.  465. 

Huviska,  of  inscriptions,  the  Huskaof  Rajatar., 
i.  168  n. 

Hydaspes,  Greek  name  of  Vitasta,  II.  411. 


I. 

I  bn  Batata,  on  prices  in  Bengal,  II.  326. 

Icc/iati,  Udaya  and  Dhanya  descendants 
(sons  ?)  of,  viii.  1083. 

I-clia-fon-mo,  probably  identical  with  Yaso- 
varman,  iv.  134  n. 

iconoclasm,  of  Harsa,  I.  113;  of  Sikandar 
Butshikast,  130-131. 

Iksika,  Skr.  name  of  Yech  Pargana,  II.  475. 

Iksvdkv,  race  of,  iii.  106. 

Ilidrdja,  reports  Harsa’s  refuge,  vii.  1694 ; 
executed,  viii.  42. 


ITT1LA. 

immigration  into  Kasmir,  II.  430. 

‘  Imperial  Road,’  over  Pir  Pantsal,  II.  394. 
incense  ( dhupa ),  used  in  Kasmir,  ii.  122. 
Inddkara,  councillor  at  Lohara,  viii.  1817, 
1930,  2019. 

India,  historical  literature  of  ancient,  I.  3. 
Indo-Scythians,  traces  of  their  rule  in  Kasmir, 
I.  76. 

Indracandra,  Raja  of  Kangra,  vii.  150  n. 
Indraderi,  queen  of  Meghavahana,  iii.  13. 
Indraderibharana,  Vihara,  iii.  13;  viii.  1172. 
Indrad  vddasi ,  festival,  viii.  182,  495. 
Indra-festivals,  viii.  170. 

Indrajit,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  193  ;  viii.  3413. 
Inducandra,  lord  of  Jalariidhara,  vii.  150. 
Indurdja,  father  of  Buddharaja,  vii.  263. 
Indurdja,  follower  of  Candraraja,  vii.  1502. 
Indurdja,  officer,  of  Kularaja’s  family,  viii. 
1431,  1481. 

Indus,  people  from  the  region  of,  viii.  2444  ; 
confused  with  Kasmir  Sind  river,  II. 
418  n. 

inscriptions,  used  by  Kalhana  as  historical 
records,  i.  15;  I.  25;  discovered  in  Kasmir, 
i.  15  n. ;  Sanskrit  inscriptions  on  Muham¬ 
madan  tombs  in  Kasmir,  I.  130  n. ;  as 
sources  of  K As  notices  of  foundations,  II. 
368 ;  from  Und,  old  Udabhanda,  337 ; 
deposited  by  Kaniska  in  Kasmir,  356 ; 
alleged  inscription  at  PaUspor,  303,  478; 
tradition  of  inscription  at  Kapatesvara,  vii. 
190  n. 

interpolation,  in  Calcutta  Ed.  of  Rajatar.,  i. 
307  n. 

inundation  dykes,  i.  159. 

Irdvati,  Nagi,  i.  218. 

irrigation  canals,  in  Kasmir,  i.  157  n. ;  II.  427  ; 

irrigation  system,  of  Suyya,  v.  109-112. 
Is-bar,  Tirtha,  site  of  Isesvara,  ii.  134  n. ; 
identical  with  Suresvariksetra,  v.  37  n. ; 
sacred  springs  of,  11.  455. 

-isa  :  isvara,  in  names  of  S'iva  temples,  II. 
_  369  n. 

lsdna,  designation  of  S'iva,  i.  38. 

Isdna,  Guru  of  Samdhimati,  ii.  82-112  ;  temple 
_  in  honour  of,  134. 

Isdnadeii,  queen  of  Jalauka,  i.  122. 

Isdnadem,  wife  of  Cankuna,  iv.  212.- 
Isesvara,  shrine  of  S'iva  (Isobar),  ii.  13j. 

Islam,  spreads  in  Kasmir  by  gradual  conver¬ 
sion,  not  conquest,  I.  130. 

Islamabad,  town  in  Kasmir  (Anatnag),  II. 
466. 

island  of  Vitasta,  at  S'rinagar,  iii.  339-349  n. 
I.  416. 

Isfikapatha,  a  locality,  iii.  j67. 

-isvara,  in  names  of  S'iva  temples,  i.  106  n. 
Ithaguros,  of  Ptolemy,  perhaps  Atyugrapura 
(Agror),  viii.  3402  n. 

I((ila,  Brahman,  iv.  645. 
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JACOBI. 

J. 

Jacobi,  Prof.  H.,  on  Harsa’s  horoscope,  vii. 
1719-20  n. 

Jagaddala,  king  of  Dards,  viii.  209. 

Jaganmohana  Hand,  Pandit,  library  of,  I. 
47  n. ;  his  MS.  of  the  Rajatar.,  60. 

Jaggika,  a  Thakkura  of  Lohara,  viii.  2278, 
2281. 

Jailam  (Jehlam),  Alber  uni’s  mention  of,  II. 
362. 

Jaina,  see  Zainu-l-‘abidin. 

Jainagafiga,  canal,  iii.  463-454  n. 

Jainagiri,  Skr.  name  of  Zainagir  Pargapa,  II. 
487. 

Jainakotta,  now  Zaiir’koth,  II.  477. 

Jainalanka,  island,  II.  423. 

Jainanagari,  built  by  Zainu-l-‘abidin,  iii.  453- 
454  n. 

Jainapura,  Pargana  Zain’por,  II.  471. 

Jainapuri,  founded  by  Zainu-l-‘abidin.  i.  97 
n.;  II.  472. 

JainarajatarahginI,  title  of  Chronicle  of  S'ri- 
vara,  II.  373. 

Jajja ,  brother-in-law  of  Jayapida,  usurper,  iv. 
410;  overthrown  and  killed,  472,  474-482, 
583  ;  viii.  3425;  his  brother,  iv.  520. 

Jajjala ,  servant  of  Ulhana,  viii.  2172. 

Jajjala,  queen  of  Sussala,  viii.  1444. 

Jalamdhara,  territory  (Jalandhar  and  Kan- 
gra),  iv.  177 ;  vii.  150;  viii.  1651,  1670; 
Trigarta  a  part  of,  iii.  100  n. 

Jalauka,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  108 ;  instructed  by 
Avadhuta,  112;  carried  by  Naga,  114; 
expels  Mlecclias,  115;  establishes  eighteen 
state-offices,  120;  builds  temple  of  Jyestha- 
rudra,  124 ;  builds  Krtyasrama  Vihara,  lift ; 
builds  temple  at  Nandiksetra,  148 ;  dies 
at  Ciramocana,  152;  viii.  3417;  traditions 
regarding  him  analyzed,  I.  75 ;  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  S'aivism,  ih. 

Jalaukas,  king  of  Kasmir,  ii.  9;  viii.  3412. 

‘jalebha,’  ‘  water- elephant,’  v.  107. 

Jalha,  brother  of  Bhutta,  viii.  2429 

Jalhana,  a  Rajapuri  minister,  viii.  2427. 

Jalodbhava,  demon,  i.  26-27  ;  legend  of,  II. 
389. 

Jdlora,  Agrahara,  i.  98;  suggested  identifica¬ 
tion  of,  II.  487. 

Jamatynaga  (ZamHur‘-Nag),  on  Amarnath 
route,  II.  401. 

Jamaty saras,  lake,  now  ZamHur'-Nag,  i.  267 
n.,  268. 

Jami‘  Masjid,  of  S’rinagar,  ancient  remains 
near,  II.  447. 

Jammu,  genealogy  of  rulers  of,  I.  73  n. 

•Tanaka,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  98 ;  viii.  3411. 

•Tanaka,  see  Janakacandra. 

•Tanaka,,  see  Janakasimha. 

•Tanaka,  lord  of  the  ‘  date,’  vii.  1172. 

VOh.  II. 


JA  YANAS'  PA. 

Janaka,  servant  of  Citraratha,  viii.  2352,  2368, 
2369. 

Janakabhadra,  friend  of  Lo^hana,  viii.  2484. 

Janakacandra  r  Janaka,  son  of  Suryavarma- 
candra,  Damara,  vii.  1264,  1338,  1375; 
attacks  Harsa,  1648,  1553,  1565  ;  his  arro¬ 
gance,  viii.  15 ;  fights  Bhimadeva,  25,  28 ; 
killed  at  palace,  32. 

Janakacandra,  Dftmara,  follower  of  Ko^he- 
6vara,  viii.  2331. 

Janakardja,  Damara,  viii.  976,  1000. 

Janakasimha- ;  Janaka,  son  of  Vijayasimha, 
minister,  viii.  184;  made  chief-justice,  573; 
city-prefect,  632 ;  treats  with  Bhiksacara, 
791 ;  814 ;  delivers  city  to  Bh.,  838  ;  marries 
his  niece  to  Bh.,  861  ;  intrigues  against 
him,  879;  controls  city,  907 ;  joins  Sussala, 
931;  defeated  by  Prthvihara,  1006;  im¬ 
prisoned,  1046;  escapes  to  Khasas,  1074; 
returns,  1131 ;  quarrels  with  Lak^maka, 
1568. 

Jardsamdha,  king  of  Magadha,  i.  59. 

Jarja,  younger  son  of  Sanjapala,  viii.  3290. 

Jasafa,  chief  of  Campa,  maternal  cousin  of 
Harsa,  vii.  1512;  takes  up  cause  of  Bhik?a- 
cara,  viii.  538,  542,  647,  553. 

Jassaraja,  son  of  Kantiraja,  of  Lohara,  vii. 
1285,  1286  ;  viii.  3442. 

Jassaraja,  Thakkura,  vii.  535. 

jatakarman,  ceremony,  i.  76. 

Ja(.s,  rise  of  their  aristocracy,  II.  307  n. 

Jaffa,  minister  of  Darvabhisara,  viii.  2427. 

Jaya,  architect  of  Pravarasena  II.,  iii.  351. 

Jaya,  minister,  founds  Vihara,  iii.  880. 

Jayabhaffarika,  shrine  in  S'rinagar,  vi.  243. 

Jayacandra,  son  of  Gargacandra,  joins  Raia- 
vadana,  viii.  2753 ;  goes  to  Bhoja,  2767  ; 
2846,  2851  ;  won  over  by  Javasiriiha,  2983 ; 
attacked  by  Rajavadana,  3305 ;  defeats 
him,  3310. 

Jayadatta,  minister  of  Jayapida,  iv.  512. 

Jayadevi,  shrine  of,  in  Jayapura,  iv.  607. 

Jayddevi,  concubine  of  Lalitapida,  iv.  677,  681. 

Jayadevi,  wife  of  Tribhuvanapkla,  iv.  690. 

Jayadratha,  author  of  Haracaritacintamani, 
II.  378. 

Jayagupta,  official,  vi.  287. 

Jayakara,  treasurer,  vii.  125. 

Jayakaragahja ,  fund  called,  vii.  126. 

Jayalaksmi ,  wife  of  Gopalavarman,  v.  246. 

Jayalaksmi,  wife  of  Sugandhisiha,  vii.  124. 

Jayamalla,  son  of  Vijayamalla,  vii.  1069. 

Jayamati,  concubine  of  Kalasa,  vih  724. 

Jayamati,  mistress  of  Uccala  and  Ananda,  vii. 
1460;  queen  of  Uccala,  viii.  82,  224,  229; 
builds  Mafha,  246 ;  estranged  from  king, 
285 ;  forced  to  become  Sati,  363. 

Jaydnanda,  son  of  Naga,  adviser  of  Kalasa, 
vii.  271,  275,  320;  made  prime-minister, 
364;  102;  cursed  by  Suryamati,  476;  sent 

J.r, 
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to  Rajapuri,  536 ;  ousts  Bijja,  554 ;  dies 
662 ;  668  ;  his  dress,  923. 

Jaydnandavada,  son  of  Anandavada,  Damara, 
viii.  2924. 

Jayanta,  Brahman,  iii.  366,  372,  376. 

Jayanta,  king  of  Paundhavardhana,  iv.  421, 
456,  460. 

Jnyanti,  district  in  Kasmir,  viii.  648. 

Jayapida,  grandson  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  359 ; 
king  of  Kasmir,  402 ;  leaves  Kasmir,  410 ;  his 
gifts  at  Prayaga,  416;  his  adventures, 
420;  marries  Kalyanadevi,  467;  returns  to 
Kasmir,  472  ;  defeats  Jajja,  482  ;  his  literary 
patronage,  486  ;  builds  Jayapura,  503 ;  re¬ 
membered  in  local  tradition,  506-511  n. ; 
his  other  name  Vinayaditya,  517;  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Bliimasena,  519;  expedition 
against  Nepal,  531  ;  verses  of  J.,  550  ; 
legend  of  Mahapadma  Naga,  592  ;  oppresses 
subjects,  620  ;  conflict  with  Brahmans,  640 ; 
his  death,  657  ;  his  strong  rule,  v.  70 ; 
his  throne,  viii.  81  ;  his  treasures,  1952, 
3425,  3428 ;  historical  data  of  his  reign, 
1.  94 ;  popular  tradition  of  his  expeditions, 
95  ;  story  of  his  end,  ib. ;  story  of  his  copper 
coins,  1L  321. 

Jayapida,  son  of  Jayasimha,  viii.  3373. 

Jayapura,  town,  present  And"rk6th,  built  by 
Jayapida,  iv.  506;  called  ‘Inner  Castle’ 
(abhyantara  kotta),  511 ;  Matha  at,  512;  vii. 
1 625 ;  its  position  accounted  for,  II.  422  ; 
its  history,  479. 

Jayaraja,  son  of  Kalasa,  vii.  733 ;  joins  Harsa’s 
party,  770,  896;  conspires  against  Harsa, 
1015;  arrested,  1026;  executed,  1037. 

Jayaraja,  son  of  Bhojaka,  Damara  of  Deva- 
sarasa,  viii.  1512;  raises  rebellion,  2730; 
dies,  2735 ;  2903. 

Jayasimha  ;  Simhadeva,  son  of  King  Sussala, 
viii.  239;  his  name,  240;  brought  from 
Lohara,  1227  ;  crowned  in  Kasmir,  1232  ;  im¬ 
prisoned,  1238;  hears  news  of  Sussala’s 
murder,  1349;  proclaims  amnesty,  1377; 

f>acifies  Damaras,  1535 ;  his  character,  1549  ; 
lis  diplomacy  against  Somapala,  1644 ; 
marries  Nagalekha,  1649  ;  invests  Bhiksa- 
cara,  1676;  receives  Bh.’s  cut-off  head, 
1779  ;  hears  news  of  Lothana’s  rising,  1794  ; 
expedition  against  Loha'  a,  1836  ;  his  scheme 
against  Lothana,  1932 ;  intrigues  against 
Sujji,  2082;  plots  Sujji’s  death,  2110; 
attacks  Kosthesvara,  2201 ;  imprisons 
Mallarjuna,  2309;  kills  Vijaya,  2348;  his 
pious  conduct,  2376 ;  his  foreign  relations, 
2452  ;  measures  against  Lothana,  2500 ;  re¬ 
ceives  captured  pretender,  2643 ;  Damaras 
rising  against  him,  2731 ;  discomfits 
rebels,  2914;  attempts  to  secure  Bhoja, 
2964  ;  his  diplomacy,  3008  ;  accepts  Bhoja’s 
overtures,  3073;  receives  Bhoja  at  court, 
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3208;  attacks  Trillaka,  3278;  his  endow¬ 
ments,  3316;  his  sons,  3371  ;  marriages  of 
his  daughters,  3394  ;  ruling  in  Laukika  year 
twenty  five,  date  of  his  birth,  3404 ;  8448 ; 
conditions  of  his  reign,  I.  16;  Kalhana  not 
under  his  patronage,  17 ;  abstract  account 
of  his  accession,  123 ;  his  early  difficulties, 
ib.  ;  his  character  and  policy,  124  ;  his  loss 
and  recovery  of  Lohara,  125 ;  his  other 
successes,  126 ;  his  foreign  relations,  ib.  ; 
his  defeat  of  Lothana,  1 27  ;  his  success  over 
Bhoja,  128  ;  last  years  of  his  rule,  129;  his 
family,  ib. 

Jayasimha,  a  Velavitta,  v.  226. 

Jayasimha,  fights  against  Hammira,  vii.  58. 

Jayasimha,  king  of  Gujrat,  sends  mission  to 
Kasmir,  II.  286. 

Jayasthala,  Kasmir  village,  v.  121. 

Jayasvdmin,  image  of  Visnu,  iii.  350 ;  temple 
of,  v.  449. 

Jayasvdmipura,  a  locality,  i.  169. 

Jayavana,  now  Zevan,  founded  by  Kalasa,  vii. 
607  ;  952 ;  viii.  2439  ;  Taksaka  spring  at,  II. 
458 

Jayendra,  king  of  Kasmir,  ii.  63  ;  story  of  his 
minister  Samdhimati,  66  ;  dies  without  son, 
81  ;  viii.  3418. 

Jayendra,  uncle  of  Pravarasena  II.,  iii.  115, 
121  ;  builds  Vihara  in  Pravarapura,  355; 
father  of  Yajrendra,  381. 

Jayendravihara,  in  S'rinagar,  iii.  355 ;  v.  428. 

Jayesvara,  shrine  of  S'iva,  iv.  681. 

Jayya,  see  Jayyaka. 

Jayyaka  :  Jayya ,  Damara,  insulted  by  Sussala, 
viii.  678;  joins  Bhiksacara,  969  ;  on  Sussala’s 
side,  1131  ;  his  death,  3315. 

Jayyaka,  son  of  Nayana,  becomes  a  Damara, 

vii.  494  ;  killed,  498  ;  his  career,  II.  305. 

Jayyaka,  chamberlain,  vii.  1038. 

Jehlam  river,  see  Vitasta,  Jailam. 

Je-je,  monastery  of,  mentioned  by  Ou-k'ong, 
iii.  380  n. 

Jina,  i.e.  Buddha,  doctrine  of,  i.  102 ;  killing 
prohibited  by,  iii.  7,  28 ;  images  of,  iv.  200, 
211,  261  ;  Bliiksu  Sarvajfiamitra  called 
another  J.,  210 ;  story  of  J.  slaying  snake, 

viii.  2234. 

Jindvraja,  son  of  Madanaraja,  minister,  vii. 
265 ;  imprisoned,  272 ;  intrigue  of  his 
daughter,  307 ;  commander-in-chief,  365 ; 
attacks  Ananta,  369 ;  cursed  by  Suryamati, 
476;  dies,  563;  1364. 

‘  jirnoddhdru,'  ‘  restoration  of  temples,’  etc., 
vi'.  307  ;  viii.  2380. 

Jisnu,  sons  of,  vi.  155,  160. 

Jivana,  wrongly  Sanskritized  name  of  Zevan 
village,  II.  384. 

Johilamatha,  in  S'rinagar,  vii.  1619. 

Jolly,  Prof.  J.,  on  Kasmir  administration, 
v.  167  n. 
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JONARAJA. 

Jonaraja,  his  Chronicle  of  Kasmir,  II.  373  ; 
text  of  his  Chronicle  in  Bombay  edition, 
286  n. ;  his  deficient  knowledge  of  realia, 
I.  14 ;  his  data  of  Kasmir  topography,  II. 
373. 

Jung  a,  in  charge  of  Padagra  office,  viii.  861. 

Jtufka,  Turuska  king,  i.  168;  founds  Juska- 
pura,  169. 

Juskapura,  now  Zukur,  i.  168,  169  ;  II.  456. 

Jvalamukhicakra,  at  IJyen,  i.  122  n. 

Jyestha,  spring  of,  at  Jyether,  II.  289. 

Jyesthanatha,  equivalent  of  Jyesthesa,  i.  113  n. 

Jyesthapala,  step-brother  of  Daryaka,  viii. 
864  ;  follower  of  Bliiksacara,  1447  ;  meets 
Sujji,  1651 ;  1671  ;  his  brother  Raktika, 
1751. 

Jyestharudra  :  Jyesthesa,  S'iva  worshipped  at 
Nandiksetra,  i.  113;  forms  of  name,  ih.  n. ; 
Jalauka’s  offering  to  J.,  151  ;  Lalitaditya’s 
temple  of  J.,  iv.  190 ;  its  ruins  at  Buth'ser, 
v.  55-59  n. ;  J.  worshipped  by  Vasistha, 
viii.  2430. 

Jyestharudra  :  Jyesthesa  :  Jyesthesvara,  Asoka’s 
temple  of,  at  S'rinagari,  i.  124  f  Gopa- 
ditya’s  shrine  of  J.,  8jl  ;  S'iva  J. 
worshipped  at  Jyether,  II.  289 ;  hill  of 
Jyestharudra,  i.e.  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  ih.; 
Gopaditya’s  shrine  of  Jyesthesvara,  290; 
identity  of  Jalauka’s  temple,  ih. ;  present 
Jyesthesvara  Tirtha,  453  ;  i.  113  n. 

Jyesthesa,  see  Jyestharudra. 

Jyesthesvara,  see  Jyestharudra.. 

Jyesthesvara,  shrine  at  Tripuresa  hill,  v.  12S. 

JyetlPludh-,  Ks.  form  of  Skr.  Jyestharudra, 
ii.  289. 

Jyether,  site  of  jyesthesvara  Tirtha,  i.  341  n. ; 
derivation  of  name,  II.  289  ;  453. 


K. 

Kabul,  S'ahi  rulers  of,  iv.  140-143  n. ;  I.  89 ; 
II.  336 ;  its  conquest  by  Muhammadans, 
339. 

Kaca,  epic  story  of,  ii.  96. 

Kacagala,  now  Koeagul  Marg,  II.  398. 
kacchayuccha,  a  kind  of  grass,  i.  211. 
Kadambari,  a  mare  called,  viii.  1015. 

Kai,  village,  the  old  Katika,  ii.  14  n. ;  II.  460. 
Kaildsa,  mount,  iii.  375. 

Kaimuh,  the  old  Katimusa,  ii.  55  n. 

Kaitabha,  demon,  i.  262. 

Kdka,  descendants  of,  vii.  1311 ;  viii.  180 ; 
534,  675,  577,  599, 1079,  1102,  1262. 
kakapada,'  ‘  mark  of  omission,’  iv.  117. 
Kak^por,  village,  supposed  site  of  Utpalapura, 
iv.  695  n.;  II.  474;  not  site  of  Khagi,  i. 
90  n. 

Kakaruha,  locality  in  S'amala,  viii.  1264, 1525  ; 
II.  484. 
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Kakodar,  mountain  ridge,  iii.  490  n. ;  deriva¬ 
tion  of  name,  viii.  1596. 

Kdkutstha,  stories  of  descendant  of,  iv.  67 ; 
viii.  2976. 

Kalagandikd,  river  in  Nepal,  iv.  5jG,  555. 

Kalagnirudra,  worshipped  at  Suyam,  i.  34  n. 

Kdlambi,  name  of  hospice,  iii.  480. 

Kalampor,  village,  old  Kalyanapura,  iv.  483  n. ; 
II.  472. 

Kdlapdsa.  father  of  Arjuna,  viii.  29. 

Kala'sa ,  son  of  Ananta,  Kasmir  king,  vii.  231  ; 
deprived  of  power,  244  ;  his  son  Utkarsa  sent 
to  Lohara,  256;  his  misconduct,  273;  his 
disgrace,  308;  attacks  Ananta,  366;  burns 
Vijayesvara,  408;  reconciled  with  Harsa, 
488  ;  his  administration,  506 ;  pious  founda¬ 
tions,  524;  foreign  expeditions,  675;  im¬ 
prisons  Harsa,  677;  final  illness,  698;  his 
death,  723;  his  refusal  of  Dugdhagliata, 
1 173  ;  his  son  Bhoja,  viii.  209 ;  his  treasures, 
1959  ;  his  invention  of  gilding,  3364  ;  3440  ; 
summary  of  his  reign,  1.  110  ;  his  authority 
outside  Kasmir  Valley,  111. 

Kalasa,  lord  of  Vallapura,  vii.  220,  588. 

Kala'sa,  son  of  Hilla,  supporter  of  Sussala, 
viii.  1090,  2157. 

Kalasayanja,  revenue  office,  vii.  570. 

Kalasardja,  Thakkura  from  Lohara,  vii.  1040; 
murders  Dhammata,  1045;  imprisoned  by 
Harsa,  1212. 

Kalasardja,  Thakkura  of  Rajapuri,  vii.  1267 ; 
attacks  Uccala,  1276-94. 

Kalasesa  :  Kalasesvara,  temple  of  S'iva,  vii. 
527,  528,  1073,  1077. 

Kdlenaka,  Pass,  viii.  1876;  identified  with 
Kuliyan,  II.  297. 

Kalha,  ruler  of  Kalinjara,  vii.  1256,  1350  ;  his 
granddaughter  married  to  Sussala,  viii.  204; 
619;  581  ;  his  death,  618;  915;  derivation 
of  name,  <  Kalya,  I.  13  n. 

Kalhana,  author  of  Rajatarahgini,  i.-viii. 
Colophons ;  his  father  Canpaka,  I.  6 ;  his 
uncle  Kanaka,  7 ;  his  probable  home  at 
Parihasapura,  ih. ;  his  Brahman  caste,  8 ; 
his  S'aiva  cult,  ih. ;  his  interest  in  Buddhism, 
ih. ;  his  training  as  a  Kavi,  10;  his  study  of 
the  Vikramahkadevacarita  and  Harsaca- 
rita,  ih. ;  his  knowledge  of  the  epics,  11; 
his  acquaintance  with  literary  history,  i7/.  • 
mentioned  by  Maiikha  under  the  name 
Kalyana,  12  ;  derivation  of  name  Kalhana 
<  Kalyana,  13  ;  probable  birth  date  of  Kal¬ 
hana,  15 ;  Kasmir  politics  during  his  life¬ 
time,  16  ;  his  family’s  position  under  Harsa, 
17  ;  does  not  write  Chronicle  under  Jaya- 
sitiiha’s  patronage,  «7>. ;  his  estimate  of  Kas- 
mxrians,  18  ;  his  animosity  against  Damaras, 
and  Kayasthas,  19  ;  his  contempt  for  Puro- 
hitas,  ih. ;  his  personal  relations  with  con¬ 
temporaries,  20;  his  motives  in  writing  his 
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Chronicle,  21  ;  conceives  his  work  as  a 
Kavya,  22  ;  his  regard  for  the  Alamkaralas- 
tra,  23 ;  recognizes  historical  impartiality, 
24 ;  his  review  of  earlier  Chronicles,  ib. ;  his 
use  of  inscriptions,  25 ;  his  interest  in  anti¬ 
quarian  objects,  26 ;  his  knowledge  of 
contemporary  history,  27 ;  his  want  of 
critical  spirit,  28 ;  his  credulity,  29 ;  his 
limited  historical  horizon,  30 ;  his  artificial 
chronology,  31 ;  his  impartiality,  32 ;  his 
sketches  of  characters,  33 ;  his  humour,  ib. ; 
his  dramatic  descriptions,  34 ;  want  of  pre¬ 
cision  in  his  chronology,  ib. ;  his  exact 
topography,  36 ;  general  ideas  in  his  views 
of  history,  36 ;  his  religious  notions,  87 ; 
his  illustrations  of  political  maxims,  ib. ; 
his  views  on  fiscal  policy,  38  ;  character  of 
his  style,  ib. ;  his  didactic  verses,  39 ;  ob¬ 
scurities  of  his  diction,  40  ;  writes  only  for 
contemporaries,  41  ;  completes  his  work, 
42 ;  has  not  finally  revised  latter  portions, 
43 ;  his  slips  in  last  two  books,  44 ;  his 
chronological  system,  56-61 ;  want  of  critical 
judgment  in  his  chronology,  63 ;  his  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Karkotas,  67 ;  value  of  his 
chronology,  68 ;  indicates  his  authorities  for 
4  recovered  ’  kings,  72  ;  quotes  a  4  prasasti,’ 
79;  his  bias  for  Matrgupta,  84 ;  his  use  of 
contemporary  records,  97 ;  his  silence  on 
Mahmud’s  expedition  against  Kasmir,  108  ; 
his  first-hand  information  about  Harsa,  112  ; 
records  Harsa's  end  from  relation  of  eye¬ 
witness,  116;  his  diffuseness  in  last  book, 
117  ;  his  contempt  for  Lothana  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Bhoja,  129;  his  closing  encomium 
on  Jayasimha  s  family,  ib. ;  topographical 
information  given  by  K.,  11.  366 ;  his 
notices  of  Kasmir  topographia  sacra,  367  ; 
his  notices  of  foundations,  368  ;  his  personal 
visits  to  Kasmir  Tirthas,  368;  his  inci¬ 
dental  references  to  localities,  369;  his 
topographical  accuracy,  370  ;  his  estimates 
of  distances,  371  ;  his  Sanskrit  names  of 
localities,  ib. ;  appreciates  Kasmir  climate, 
426  ;  his  description  of  S'rinagar,  444 ;  is 
acquainted  with  Baravul  village,  I.  121  n.  ; 
has  visited  Buth'ser  site,  v.  55-59  n. ; 
acquainted  with  S'irahsila,  II.  342. 

Kalhana ,  son  of  Sahadeva,  viii.  926. 

Kalhanikd,  queen  of  Jayasimha,  viii.  1648; 
chosen  by  Bhoja  to  mediate,  3069 ;  sent  to 
Taramiilaka,  3097 ;  receives  Bhoja,  3244 ; 
derivation  of  name,  <  Skr.  Kalyanika,  1. 
13. 

Kali,  era,  i.  48,  50,  51. 

Kalidasa,  supposed  identity  with  Matrgupta, 
iii.  1 29  n. 

Kalikd,  river,  iv.  lift. 

Kdlindi,  the  Yamuna  River,  i.  60:  iii.  327. 

Kalihga ,  country,  iv.  up. 


KAMAl.UKA. 

Kdlihjara,  territory  near  Kasmir,  vii.  1256; 
Kalha,  ruler  of,  viii.  206,  618,  915;  II.  433. 

Kaliya,  Naga,  identified  with  Mahapadma,  iv. 
593  n. ;  subjugated  by  Vispu,  v.  ilj;  located 
in  Volur  lake,  II.  424. 

Kaliya,  Damara,  viii.  41 ;  father  of  Prakata, 
1659. 

Kallana,  brother  of  Suryamati,  vii.  182;  name 
an  Ap.  derivative,  <  Skr.  Kalyana,  I.  13. 

Kallana,  sister  of  Ananta,  vii.  293. 

4  Kallar,’  of  Alberuni,  probably  Lalliya  S'ahi 
of  Rajat.,  II.  336. 

Kallata,  Active  name,  iv.  462. 

Kallafa  Bhafta,  S'aiva  teacher,  v.  66. 

Kalodaka,  sacred  lake,  now  Nund-Kol,  i. 
36  n.,  I.  407  ;  name  given  to  Kanakavahini, 
i.  149-150  n. 

Kalyana,  nephew  of  Dhanya,  viii.  2605. 

Kalyana,  Kavi,  mentioned  by  Mahkha,  identi¬ 
cal  with  Kalhana,  I.  12;  name  Kalhana 
derived  from  Kalyana,  13. 

Kalyana,  see  Kalyanacandra. 

Kalyana,  see  Kalyanavarman. 

Kalyana,  capital  of  Calukyas,  vii.  1 12 4. 

Kalyanacandra  :  Kalyana,  son  of  Gargacandra, 
viii.  582  ;  imprisoned,  609  ;  executed,  615. 

Kalyanadevi,  married  to  Jayapirja,  iv.  462, 467  ; 
founds  Kalyanapura,  483 ;  installed  in 
office,  485 ;  mother  of  Sariigramapida  IE, 
674. 

Kalyanapura,  now  Kalampor,  iv.  Ip 3 ;  viii. 
1135,  1261,  1263,  2348,  2814;  history  of, 
II.  472. 

Ka/ydnardja,  Brahman  soldier,  viii.  1071. 

Kalyanaraja,  brother  of  Kularaja,  viii.  2115. 

Kalyanavada,  Damara,  viii.  824,  1005. 

Kalyanavarman  :  Kalyana,  uncle  of  Cippata- 
jayapida,  iv.  679,  697. 

4  Icalyapala,'  4  spirit-distiller,’  iv.  677. 

Kamadeva,  grandfather  of  Yasaskara,  v.  469  ; 
viii.  256,  261  n. 

Kamala,  sacred  spring  at  Martanda,  II.  465. 

Kamala,  dancer,  iv.  424,  465 ;  founds  Ka- 
malapura,  484. 

Kamala,  daughter  of  Jayasiriiha,  viii.  3380. 

Kamaladevi,  queen  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  372. 

Kamalahatta,  market  called,  iv.  208. 

Kamuldkesava,  image  of,  iv.  208. 

Kamalavardha.ua,  general  of  Unmattavanti, 
v.  447;  endeavours  to  secure  crown,  451, 
456  ;  rejected  by  Brahmans,  464,  467  ;  479. 

Karna/avati,  queen  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  208. 

Kamaliya,  son  of  Lavaraja  from  Takka  land, 
viii.  mi,  1188,  1190  n.,  2062,  2064,  2318; 
story  of  his  family,  3348. 

Kainalu,  of  Alberuni,  identical  with  Kama- 
luka  S'ahi  of  Rajat.,  v.  232-233  n. ;  II.  336. 

Kama/uka,  S'ahi  ruler  named,  v.  233 ;  iden¬ 
tical  Avith  Albtirfini's  Shahiva  Kamalfi,  1. 
101. 
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kambala,  wearing  of,  a  mark  of  inferiority,  v. 
40 1  ;  vii.  40  ;  viii.  2695-98  n. 

Kambalesvara,  village,  now  Krambhar,  viii.  251; 
II.  485. 

Kdmbojas,  horses  of,  iv.  165. 

Kamhuva ,  name  of  watch-station  on  Pir 
Pantsal  route,  iii.  227  ;  II.  292. 

Kamelankoth  (Kainelanakotf.a),  site  of  watch- 
station  Kramavarta,  i.  302  n. ;  II.  292, 394. 

‘  kampana  ’  .•  ‘  kampana,'  ‘  chief  command  of 
army,’  term  explained,  v.  447  n. 

k<t  mpa  n  adhipati,  kampanadhipa,  kampana- 

dhlsa,  kampanapati,  kampanesa,  titles 
meaning  ‘  commander-in-chief,  ’  v.  l^lft ; 

vi.  228,  230,  233,  237,  259  ;  vii.  154, 
267,  365,  399,  579,  887,  923,  1319,  1362, 
1366;  viii.  177,  180,  627,  647,  652,  685, 
698,  860,  960,  1046,  1624,  1659,  1660.  2190, 
2205,  2420, 2758,  2807,  2868,  3322. 

kampanodgrdhaka,  a  military  office,  viii. 
1430  n. 

Kamraj,  Abu-1-Fa?l’s  Pargana  of,  II.  436  n. 

Kamraz,  territorial  division,  the  old  Krama- 
rajya,  ii.  15  n.  ;  extent  of,  II.  436. 

Kamsa,  enemy  of,  (Krsna),  i.  59. 

Kanaka,  the  singer,  Canpaka’s  brother,  vii. 
1098,  1117;  retires  to  Varanasi,  viii.  13; 
probably  an  uncle  of  Kalhana,  I.  7 ;  his 
connection  with  Buddhist  worship,  ib. 

Kanaka,  son  of  Vajrendra,  iii.  384. 

Kanaka,  son  of  Haladhara,  vii.  288. 

Kanaka,  nephew  of  Prasastakaiasa,  viii.  570. 

Kanakaksa,  legendary  king  of  Kasmir,  i. 
287  n. 

Kanakavahini,  river,  now  Kankanai,  i.  150  ; 
called  Kalodaka,  ib.  n. ;  107  n. ;  viii.  3356  ; 
II.  381  ;  its  modern  names,  489. 

Kanasrdvati,  dancing  girl,  vii.  1460. 

Kanauj,  see  Kanyakubja. 

Kanda,  territory  on  Kasmir  border,  vii.  590  ; 
chief  of,  viii.  1345. 

Kandaraja,  follower  of  Sussala,  viii.  1129. 

Kandarpa,  brother  of  Varahadeva,  made  lord 
of  the  ‘  Gate,’  vii.  581  ;  resigns  and  is  re¬ 
appointed,  595 ;  neglected  by  Utkar?a,  755  ; 
Har$a’s  lord  of  the  ‘  Gate,’  887 ;  closes 
routes  to  Dards,  912 ;  at  Lohara,  968 ; 
attacks  Rajapuri,  973;  wins  victory,  981  ; 
made  governor  of  Lohara,  996 ;  exiled, 
1007 ;  remembered  by  Ilarsa,  1641  ;  recalled 
by  Uccala,  viii.  187. 

Kandarpasimha,  son  of  Tunga,  vii.  73. 

Kandiletra,  village,  viii.  929. 

Kandur,  village,  old  Kantakotsa  (?),  i.  174  n. 

Kangan,  village,  perhaps  old  Kankanapura, 
II.  490. 

kangar,  the  KaSmir  brazier  (ka^fhangarika), 
v.  106  n.,  462  n. 

Kangra,  the  old  Trigarta.  iii.  100  n. ;  S'arh- 
karavarman’s  relations  with,  I.  99. 
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Kanik,  Alberuni’s  story  of  king,  iv.  277  n. 

Kaniska,  Turu^ka  king,  the  KANHhKI  of  coins, 
founds  Kaniskapura,  i.  168;  patron  of 
Buddhists,  171  n.  ;  his  date  according  to 
Kalhana,  I.  64 ;  Kasmir  traditions  about 
him  analyzed,  76 ;  his  Stupa  and  inscribed 
tablets  in  Kasmir,  II.  356. 

Kaniskapura,  now  Kanispor,  i.  168  ;  II.  482. 

Kahka,  an  attendant  of  Tunga,  vii.  85. 

Kankali,  courtezan,  her  adventures  on  Fir 
Pantsal  Pass,  II.  395. 

Kankanai  river,  old  Kanakavahini,  i.  107  n., 
149-150  n. ;  popular  etymology  of  name, 
11.381. 

Kankanapura,  founded  by  Didda,  vi.  301  ; 
possible  identification  of,  II.  490. 

Kahka-gavar^a,  Tuhkhara  magician,  iv.  246. 

Kahkanavarsa,  ‘  the  rainer  of  bracelets,’  epithet 
of  Ksemagupta,  vi.  161  ;  301,  Cvrr. 

Kankatori,  river,  old  Sarasvati,  II.  282. 

Kantakotsa,  Agrahara,  i.  17 4. 

Kantiraja,  brother  of  Didda,  vii.  1285 ;  his 
family,  1732;  viii.  3449. 

Kanyakubja  :  Kanyakubja,  territory  of  Kanauj, 
i.  117;  Yasovarman  king  of,  iv.  135;  ety¬ 
mology  of  name,  133  n. ;  145  ;  vanquished 
by  Jayapkla,  iv.  471  ;  v.  266;  rulers  of, 

vii.  237 ;  viii.  2052 ;  its  ruler  in  friendship 
with  Jayasimha,  2453. 

Kanyesuth,  dam  across  Badrihel  Nala,  II.  331. 

Kapalamocana,  Tirtha,  II.  472. 

Kapalika,  a  class  of  mendicants,  vii.  44-  1211  ; 
designation  of  attendant  at  burial  ground, 

viii.  995  n. 

Kapalin,  a  sect,  iii.  369. 

Kapafesvara,  site  of  Papasudana  Tirtha,  now 
Kother,  i.  32  n. ;  its  sacred  tank,  vii.  190 ; 
well  known  to  Alberiini,  II.  359  n.  ;  its 
legend  and  history,  467. 

Kapatesvaramahatmya,  taken  from  Hara- 
caritacintamani,  II.  378. 

Kapila,  son  of  Ksemarflja,  in  charge  of 
Lohara,  vii.  1299,  1613;  his  son  Harsata, 
viii.  2029. 

Kapila,  a  councillor,  vii.  507. 

kapittha,  fruit  (cherry  Y),  iv.  219. 220,  222. 

Karala,  district,  now  Ad’vin,  i.  97  ;  II.  471. 

Karankanadi,  modern  Skr.  designation  of 
Kanakavahini,  i.  149-150  n. ;  II.  381. 

Kdrapatha,  territory,  lord  of,  viii.  2444- 

Kardamaraja,  son  of  Phalguna,  vi.  200,  325, 
341. 

‘  karewa,’  Persian  term  for  Kasmir  ‘  Ucjar,’ 
II.  425. 

Karkofa,  Kasmir  Naga,  iii.  lfiO ;  dynasty 
descended  from,  529 ;  iv.  713  ;  chronology  of 
Karkotas,  I.  66  ;  origin  of  dynastic  name,  85. 

Kdrkotadranya,  watch-station  on  Tos^maidan 
route,  vii.  140  n. ;  viii.  1596,  1997  ;  II.  291, 
399. 
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Kama ,  epic  hero,  vii.  153,  1138. 

Kama,  Tantrin,  viii.  507. 

Kama,  follower  of  Garga,  viii.  603,  612. 

Karnabhuti,  follower  of  Bhogasena,  viii.  394, 
398. 

Karnddha  :  Karndha,  now  district  Karnav,  viii. 
2Jfl5,  2525  ;  II.  405  ;  its  history,  434. 

Karndha,  see  Karnadha. 

Karnapa,  councillor,  v.  129. 

Karnasripafa,  of  doubtful  meaning,  iv.  588. 

Karri  at  a,  people  and  country,  i.  300;  iv.  151; 
ruled  by  princess  Ratta,  152 ;  vii.  675 ;  Par- 
madi,  king  of,  935,  936,  1119,  1124;  coin 
type  of,  926. 

Karnav,  district,  old  Karnaha,  viii.  2485  n. ; 
II.  405. 

‘  karniratha,'  ‘  litter,’  iv.  1^07  ;  v.  219. 

Karpura,  a  person,  viii.  975. 

Kasia  mountains,  of  Ptolemy,  i.  317  n. 

Kdsikdvrtti,  Vamana  author  of,  iv.  497. 

Kasir,  Kasmiri  name  of  Kasmir,  II.  352  ;  its 
phonetic  derivation,  386. 

‘Kasira,’  designation  of  a  copper  coin,  II.  310. 

Kasmir,  names  of  (Skr.  Kasmira  :  Kdsmira, 
Ks.  Kasir,  Ptolemy’s  Kdairdpa),  II.  352 ; 
history  of  name,  386  ;  attempted  etymolo¬ 
gies,  ib. ;  legend  of  creation  of  K.,  i.  25-27  ; 
its  N agas,  28-31 ;  its  famous  Tirthas,  32-38  ; 
inconquerable  by  force,  39 ;  its  cool  sum¬ 
mer,  41;  its  characteristic  products,  ^2 ; 
identified  with  Parvati,  72 ;  hallowed  by 
Tirthas,  ii.  136;  its  seasons,  137-141;  its 
tender  fare,  viii.  1863  ;  refuge  for  Panjab 
Hindus,  3346 ;  its  abundance  of  holy  sites, 
II.  367 ;  its  attractions  for  northern 
visitors,  356 ;  its  security  from  foreign 
aggression  ;  its  historical  isolation,  I.  30  ; 
II.  359  ;  its  historical  continuity,  I.  130  ;  its 
administrative  statecraft,  37 ;  its  old  fiscal 
administration,  100;  modest  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  old  K.,  110;  11.326;  its  inter¬ 
course  with  Hindu  states  south,  I.  109 ;  its 
political  conditions  in  Kalhana’s  time,  15. 

Kasmir  history,  Kalhana’s  account  of,  I. 
71 ;  earliest  rulers,  72  ;  Gonanda  dynasty, 
77 ;  kings  of  Second  and  Third  Book,  80 ; 
Karkota  dynasty,  87 ;  Utpala’s  dynasty, 
97  ;  Yasaskara,  103  ;  Parvagupta's  dynasty, 
104 ;  First  Lohara  dynasty,  106 ;  Second 
Lohara  dynasty,  117 ;  see  chronology. 

Ancient  geography  of  Kasmir,  classical 
notices,  II.  351 ;  Chinese  accounts,  354 ; 
Muhammadan  notices,  358 ;  scanty  Indian 
references,  364;  Kasmir  records,  365;  local 
traditions,  383 ;  clearly  defined  limits  of 
country,  387 ;  geographical  position  of 
Valley,  388  ;  unity  of  drainage  system,  ib. ; 
legend  of  Valley  once  a  lake,  389  ;  its  lacus¬ 
trine  features,  ib.;  mountains  as  its  ramparts, 
390 ;  its  frontiers  guarded  by  vvatch- 
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stations,  391;  their  organization,?^.;  oro¬ 
graphy  of  Kasmir,  392;  river  system, 
411;  river-communication,  414;  soil  of 
Valley,  425;  climate,  426;  cultivation,  427  ; 
irrigation  canals,  428 ;  ethnography,  429  ; 
frontiers,  431  ;  ancient  political  divisions, 
436 ;  density  of  population,  437  ;  Parganas, 
493  ;  map  of  ancient  K.,  how  prepared,  348. 

Kasmira  :  Kdsmira,  see  Kasmir. 

‘  Kasmira,’  ‘  saffron,’  II.  365. 

‘  Kasmiraja,’  ‘  saffron.’  II.  365. 

Kasmiri,  words  quoted  by  Kalhana,  v.  398  ; 
abuse,  vii.  441-443  n. ;  see  proverbs. 

Kasmirians,  mentioned  along  with  Kiras,  viii. 
2767  ;  cowardice  of,  922-924  ;  distrusted  by 
Sussala,  1148;  freed  from  taxes  at  Gaya, 
vi.  254  ;  vii.  1008 ;  hospice  abroad  for,  iii. 
480;  origin  and  homogeneity  of  race,  II. 
429  ;  Kalhana’s  estimate  of  K.,  I.  18  ;  their 
inconstancy  understood  by  Kalhana,  38 ; 
reputed  as  pedestrians,  II.  352 ;  called  Kas- 
peiroi  by  Dionysios  of  Samos,  ib. ;  their 
character  according  to  Hiuen  Tsiang,  355  ; 
employed  by  Alberuni  as  Pandits,  360  n. 

Kaspapyros,  of  Hekataios,  locality  in  Gan- 
dhara,  II.  353. 

Kaspatyros,  of  Herodotos,  wrongly  identified 
with  Kasmir,  II.  353. 

Kaspeira,  Kasmir  known  to  Ptolemy  by  name 
of,  II.  352. 

Kaspeirceans,  extent  of  territory  of,  II.  351. 

Kaspeiria,  of  Ptolemy,  identified  with  Kasmir, 
II.  351 ;  reproduces  Prakrit  name  of  Kasmir, 
352. 

Kaspeiroi,  Kasmirians  mentioned  as,  by 
Dionysios,  II.  352, 

Kastavar,  territory,  ancient  Kasthavata 
(‘ Kishtwar ’),  vii.  590  n. ;  II.  431;  routes 
to,  410. 

Kastavar,  village  in  Dunts  district,  vi.  202  n. 

1  kdsfhamuni,’  1  hermit  on  a  pillar,’  viii.  2391, 

Add. 

Kasthavata,  territory  of  Kastavar,  vii.  590; 
II  431. 

Kasthavata,  locality  in  Kasmir,  vi.  202 ;  viii. 
390,  468. 

Kasthela,  see  Kasthila. 

Kasthila,  Kathiil  quarter  of  S’rinagar,  viii. 
1169;  II.  451;  called  Kasthela  in  gloss,  vi. 

89  n. 

*Kasvira,  assumed  Prakrit  form  of  name 
‘  Kasmir,’  II.  352,  386. 

Kasyapa,  Prajapati,  slays  Jalodbhava,  creates 
Kasmir,  i.  26,  41  ;  Kasmir  ‘  the  land  of 
Kasyapa,  45  ;  Candradeva  descended 
from,  181  ;  makes  Vitasta  reappear,  iv. 
486;  Kasmir  cherished  by,  v.  113;  legend 
of,  in  Nilamata,  II.  389;  Vitasta  brought 
forth  by,  411  ;  name  Kasmir  supposed  to  he 
derived  from,  353. 
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KaSyAPAGAR.4. 

Kasyapayara,  locality,  viii.  3357. 

K  rsyapapura,  a  name  of  Multan,  II.  354  n. 

*Kasyapapura,  alleged  original  of  name 
1  Kasmir,’  II.  353. 

katakavarika,  designation  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing,  vi.  345. 

katar,  a  weapon,  viii.  312  n. 

Kathiil,  quarter  in  S'rinagar,  old  Kasthila, 
viii.  1169  n. ;  II.  451. 

Katikd,  now  Kai  village,  ii.  14 ;  II.  460. 

Katimusa,  the  modern  Kaimuh,  ii.  55;  II. 
471. 

Katisthali,  village,  viii.  975. 

‘  katt,’  pf  Alberiini,  perhaps  for  ‘  karniratha, 

‘  litter,’  iv.  407  n. 

Kaffasurya,  soldier,  viii.  345. 

Kauhkanas,  ‘  the  seven  Koiikanas,’  iv.  159. 

Kdreri,  river,  iv.  155. 

Kavi,  planet  S'ukra,  iv.  496. 

Kavya,  Kalhana’s  study  of,  I.  10;  Rajatar., 
composed  as  a  K.,  22 ;  Kalhana  employs 
style  of,  38 ;  the  historical  Kavyas 
(Caritas),  3. 

Kavyadevi,  wife  of  S'ura,  v.  41. 

Kdvyadevismra,  temple  of  Sadasiva,  v.  41. 

Kavyalamkaravrtti,  text.  iv.  497  n. 

kdyasthas,  ‘  clerks,’  ‘  officials,’  iv.  90 ;  oppres¬ 
sions  practised  by,  621,  "629;  vii.  1226; 
character  of,  viii.  131  ;  their  power  curbed 
by  Uccala,  85-114  ;  Brahman  designated  as 
‘  kayastha,’  2383,  Add. ;  correspond  to 
‘  Karkuns,’  I.  19  ;  censured  by  Kalhana,  ih. 

Kayya,  king  of  Lata,  iv.  209. 

Kayya,  father  of  Vijaya,  viii.  1138,  1160,  1286, 
1479. 

Kayya ,  concubine  of  Kalasa,  vii.  725,  857  ; 
her  son  Jayaraja,  733,  1034,  1058. 

Kayydman{aka,  brother  of,  vii.  93. 

Kayyasvdmin,  shrine,  iv.  209. 

Kayyavihdra,  residence  of  Sarvajfiamitra,  iv. 

210. 

Kern,  Professor  H.,  on  meaning  of  term 
‘  Damara,’  II.  304. 

kesahoma,  a  rite,  vii.  18. 

Kesava,  Visnu  called,  i.  38 ;  temple  of,  at 
Jayapura,  iv.  508. 

Kesava,  minister,  vii.  204. 

Kesava,  superintendent  of  Lothikamatha,  viii. 
435,  469. 

Kesavarama,  Pandit,  owner  of  codex  arche- 
typus  of  Rajatar.,  I.  45. 

Kesin,  a  Karnata,  vii.  675. 

kh  of  K4.,<Skr.  sk,  i.  340  n. 

Khadand,  queen,  builds  Vihara,  iii.  14. 

Khaduvi,  district  of  Khruv,  viii.  733,  1413, 
1477 ;  II.  458. 

Kkaduyd,  Agrahara,  v.  23. 

Khag,  village,  old  Khagi,  i.  90  n. 

Khnyendra,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  89  ;  viii.  3410  ; 

I.  74. 


KHONMJR. 

Khagi,  Agrahara,  now  Khag,  i.  90;  II.  476; 
see  Khagika. 

Khdgika,  Agrahara,  i.  34-0 ;  see  Khagi. 

‘  khahkhorda,’  ‘  witchcraft,’  in  Bower  MS.,  iv. 
94  n. 

Khaisal,  Valley,  old  Khasali,  vii.  399  n.  ;  II. 
410. 

Khakhas,  the  old  Khasa  tribe,  i.  317  n.; 
plundering  inroads  of,  II.  392 ;  their  settle¬ 
ments  in  Vitasta  Valley,  404. 

Khampor,  hamlet,  wrrongly  identified  with 
Kaniskapura,  i.  168  n. ;  II.  482  n. 

Khanabal,  junction  of  rivers  at,  II.  412;  old 
name  of,  414  n. 

KhamPbavan,  quarter  in  S'rinagar,  old 
Skandabhavana,  II.  339. 

Khandava,  forest,  viii.  992. 

Khahkha,  minister,  builds  Matha,  iii.  483 ;  in¬ 
trigues  wfith  Anangalekha,  497 ;  pardoned 
by  Durlabhavardhana,  52 2. 
khdri,  measure,  ‘  Kharwar,’  v.  71. 

‘  khdrkhoda,’  1  witchcraft,’  iv.  94  ;  v.  239. 

‘  khdrkhoda,’  ‘  sorcerer,’  iv.  94  n. 

Kharot,  village,  vii.  168  n. 

‘Kharwar,’  the  ancient  Khari,  v.  71  n. ; 

‘  Kharwar  in  money,’  II.  325. 

Kha'sa  :  Khasaka ,  tribe,  the  modern  Khakhas, 
i.  317 ;  fight  with  lord  of  ‘Gate,’  vii.  217  ; 
of  Rajapuri,  979;  in  Visalata,  viii.  177, 
1074 ;  from  Bilvavana,  393 ;  at  Viranaka, 
409,410;  at  Banasala,  1665-1773;  followers 
of  Sujji,  1868,  1895;  plunder  Bhutesvara, 
2756;  of  Dinnagrama,  in  Karnav,  2917, 
3006,  3088 ;  mentioned  in  Brhatsarhhita, 
II.  365 ;  occupy  borders  of  Kasmir,  430 ; 
in  Vitasta  Valley,  433;  Khasa,  as  designa¬ 
tion  of  Lohara  chiefs,  vi.  175;  vii.  773;  of 
Tunga,  from  Parnotsa,  vi.  318  ;  of  rulers  of 
Rajapuri,  vii.  1271,  1278,  1281;  viii.  887, 
1 466. 

Khasalaya,  now  Khaisal,  i.  317  n. 

Khasali,  territory,  now  Khaisal,  vii.  399. 
Khdsafd,  a  locality,  i.  343. 

‘  khafdku ,’  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  viii.  31 39, 
Khela,  follower  of  Bhoja,  vii.  1657. 

Kheri,  territorial  sub-division,  now  Khur- 
Nar“vav,  i.  335;  viii.  1260;  II.  470;  its 
charge  as  an  office  ( kheri kdrya),  i.  335  n. ; 
viii.  960,  1118,  1482,  1624. 

Kherigam,  on  Kisanganga,  II.  282. 
kherikdrya,  see  Kheri. 

Kheritaldl.asa,  village,  viii.  1414. 

Khihgila,  S'ahi,  coin  of,  i.  347  n. ;  I.  66. 
Khihkhila-Narendrdditya,  king  of  Kasmir,  i. 

347 ;  I.  80 ;  his  date  as  shown  by  coin,  65. 
Khola,  Agrahara,  now  probably  Khuli,  i.  S40. 
Khonarnu^a,  village,  now  Khun“moh,  i.  90; 
II.  458. 

Khondur,  village,  the  old  Skandapura,  i. 
340  11. 
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KHOVURPOR. 

Khovurpor,  Kasmir  Pargapa,  II.  465. 

Kln-uv,  village,  old  Khacjuvi,  viii.  73d  n. ; 

sacred  springs  of,  II.  4-59. 

Khudabal,  old  Ksurikabala,  iii.  347  n.,  339- 
349  n. 

Khuli,  village,  old  Khola,  i.  340  n. ;  II.  460. 
Khun’moh,  village,  old  Kbonamu?a,  i.  90  n. ; 
II.  458. 

Khur,  village,  II.  470. 
khurkhufa,  a  title  (F),  vii.  298. 

Khur-Naravav,  Pargana,  the  old  Kheri,  i. 
335  n. ;  II.  470. 

Khuy?hom,  Pargana,  the  old  Khfiyasrama, 
viii.  2695-98  n. ;  II.  488. 

Khuydsrama ,  now  Pargana  Khuy“hom,  viii. 
2698;  II.  488. 

Kicasrama,  wrongly  Sanskritized  name  of 
Kitsdiom,  i.  147  n. 

Kidara,  legend  on  Kasmir  coins,  1.  85  and  n.  ; 
II.  319. 

Kielhorn,  Prof.  F.,  on  Mahabhiisya,  i.  176  n. 
killing  of  animals,  prohibited  by  Gopaditya,  i. 
344;  by  Meghavahana,  iii.  5,  6,  79-81;  by 
Matrgupta,  255;  by  Suyj’a,  v.  119. 

Ki-li-to,  a  race  in  Kasmir  named  by  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  II.  430. 

Kimnara  :  Nara,  king  of'Kasmir,  Nara. 
Kimnarayrama,  village,  i.  199. 

Kiihiiarapur a,  town  of  King  Nara  I.,i.  274;  see 
Narapura. 

kind,  revenue  in  Kasmir  collected  in,  v. 

171  n. ;  II.  328  ;  salaries  paid  in,  ib. 

Ki-pin,  Chinese  term  applied  to  Kabul  Valley, 
II.  354;  envoys  of,  iv.  8  n. ;  ‘kampana' 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  Ki-pin,  v.  447  n. 
Kira,  a  race  near  Kasmir,  viii.  2767 ;  men¬ 
tioned  in  Brhatsaihhita,  II.  365. 

Kirfi,  ruler  of  Baddhiipura  (F),  probably  same 
as  Kirtiraja,  vii.  588. 

Kirtiraja,  lord  of  Nilapura,  vii.  582,  588- 
590  n. 

Kisangaiiga  river,  called  Krsna,  vii.  588  n. ; 
called  Sindhu,  viii.  2507  n‘. ;  confluence  of, 
K.  with  Madliumati  and  Sarasvati,  i.  37  n. ; 
climate  of  its  valley,  viii.  2509-13  n. ;  politi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  valley,  II.  288;  old  sites 
in  valley,  405. 

Kishtwar,  see  Kast”var. 

Ki  tch6,  Kasmir  monastery  named  by  Ou- 
k'ong,  i.  147  n. 

Ki-to-lo,  founder  of  Little  Yue-tchi  rule,  II. 
320. 

Kits-hom,  site  of  Krtyasrama  Vihara,  i.  147  n. ; 
II.  404. 

Klaproth,  J.  H.,  identifies  Kasmir  names  in 
T'ang  Annals,  II.  357. 
klesas,  five,  of  Buddhism,  i.  138  n. 
kodrava,  eating  of,  viii.  2596. 

Konsar  Nag,  lake  of  Kramasaras,  II.  393. 

*  kor'sun,’  Ks.,  ‘girl's  gold,’  II.  318  n. 


R  RSNA. 

‘  kosa,'  ‘oath  by  sacred  libation,’  v.  826 ;  vi. 
211  ;  vii.  8,  75, 492,  746;  viii.  280,  2091,  2222, 
2237,  3006. 

Kosfha,  see  Kosthesvara. 

Kotfhaka,  see  Kosthesvara. 

Kosfhaka,  servant  of  Malla,  vii.  1480. 

Kosfhesvara  ;  Kosfha  :  Kosfhaka,  son  of  Prth- 
vibara,  viii.  1261;  1390;  flees  from  Sujji, 
1506;  leaves  Bhiksu,  1523;  deserts  from 
Jayasimha,  1584 ;  becomes  his  councillor, 
1640;  goes  to  Banasala,  1682;  forsakes 
Bhiksu,  1701  ;  sent  against  Lohara,  1967  ; 
flees  from  Jayasiridia,  1987 ;  breaks  into 
Kasmir,  1996 ;  defeats  Mallarjuna,  2006  ; 
won  over  by  Jayasimha,  2020  ;  ally  of  Sujji. 
2080  ;  attacked  by  king,  2199  ;  leaves 
Kasmir,  2214  ;  joins  Mallarjuna,  2219  ; 
breaks  into  Kasmir,  2260;  surrenders,  2270; 
imprisoned,  2312;  his  wife  becomes  Sati, 
2334  ;  his  death,  2340  ;  his  brother  Catuska, 
2748. 

Kota,  queen  of  Kasmir,  deposed  by  Shall 
Mir,  I.  130  ;  dies  at  Jayapura,  II.  480. 

kofabhytya,  -padati,  ‘  garrison -troops,’  vii. 
965  n. 

-koth  <  Skr.  kotta,  in  Kasmir  local  names, 
II.  372. 

Kother,  village,  site  of  Kapatesvara  Tirtba.'i. 
32  n.;  II.  412,  467. 

‘  koti,’  ‘  crore,’  monetary  value  in  Kasmir 
reckoning,  II.  322. 

Kotitirtha,  at  Varahamula,  II.  483. 

Kolj,li,  petty  hill  state,  II.  433. 

koffa,  ‘  castle,’  abbreviation  for  LoharakofJ/a, 
II.  297  n. 

Kral-pur,  hamlet  at  Trigam,  II.  322. 

‘  Kram,’  Kasmir  tribal  names  called,  v.  248  n. ; 
vii.  1171  n. ;  disappearance  of  distinctions 
indicated  by,  II.  430. 

Kramarajya,  territorial  division  in  Kasmir, 
now  Kamraz,  ii.  15  n. ;  v.  87;  vii.  223, 
1240,  1241,  1298,  1304,  1311;  viii.  41,  200, 
250,823,926,  1005,  1432,  2924;  its  extent, 
II.  436  ;  its  old  localities,  476-490. 

Kramasaras,  old  name  of  Konsar  Nag  lake, 
II.  393. 

Kramavarta ,  watch-station  on  Pir  Pantsai 
route,  i.  302  n. ;  iii.  227 ;  v.  39 ;  called  in 
gloss  Kamelanakotta,  II.  291  ;  position  and 
ruins  of  Kamelankoth,  292 ;  derivation  of 
modern  name,  ib. 

Krambhar,  village,  old  Kambalesvara,  viii. 
250-251  n. ;  II.  485. 

Kramuka,  local  name  (F),  iv  159  n. 

Kridarama ,  Vihara  in  Kasmir,  iv.  184. 

Krodhanavisaya,  probably  Pargana  Kruhin, 
II.  482. 

Kr.pia, instals  Yasovati  on  Kasmir  throne,  i.  70. 

Krsna.  the  Kisangaiiga  River,  vii.  586 ;  viii. 
3401  ;  see  Kisangaiiga. 
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KRSNAGANGA. 

Krsnagahga,  a  spring  near  Hayahom,  II.  230. 
Krtamanddra,  bard,  v.  35. 

Krtavirya,  Arjuna,  iv.  107. 
krttiktih,  erroneous  reading  for  ‘  krtyakah,’  i. 
'  137  n. 

Krtyd ,  ‘  witch,’  in  legend  of  Krtyasrama,  i. 
137-147 ;  Vihara  in  honour  of,  147;  ‘  bewitch¬ 
ment,’  vii.  18. 

krtyakah,  witches  called,  i.  137. 

Krtyasrama  Vihara,  at  Kitsahom,  i.  147 ;  site 
of,  II.  401. 

Kruhin,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  482. 
ksanticaru,  a  sacrificial  rite,  vii.  16  ;  viii.  2513. 
Ksatrikabhi'h iiikd  (P),  locality,  viii.  1084. 
Ksema,  treasurer,  vii.  203,  210,  894. 

Ksema,  son  of  Vamana,  vii.  1073. 

Ksema,  servant  of  Hitahita,  viii.  413. 

Ksema,  wife  of  Kandarpasiriiha,  vii.  102. 
Ksemadeva,  official,  viii.  264. 

Ksemagaurisvara,  temple,  vi.  173 ;  its  site,  II. 
452. 

Ksemagupta,  son  of  Parvagupta,  king  of 
Kasmir,  vi.  150 ;  his  follies,  160 ;  burns 
Jayendravihara,  171;  marries  Didda,  176; 
hiS  death,  186  ;  his  son  Abhimanyu,  188  ;  his 
last  rites,  200;  vii.  1284  ;  viii.  3437 ;  I.  104. 
Ksemamatha,  at  Varahamula,  vi.  18G. 
Ksemdnanda,  officer,  viii.  1430. 

Ksema’rdja,  father  of  Kapila,  vii.  1299. 
Ksemardja,  a  pamara,  viii.  2584. 

Ksema  fa,  favourite  of  Ananta,  vii.  482. 
Ksemavadana,  general  of  Dards,  viii.  2868. 
Ksemendr' •,  poet,  author  of  a  ‘  Nrpavali,’  i.  13  ; 
his  ‘  List  of  Kings,’  I.  24 ;  his  description 
of  a  Damara,  II.  308 ;  monetary  data  in  his 
works,  323 ;  gives  topographical  informa¬ 
tion,  376 ;  mentions  hospice  on  Pir 
Pantsal  Pass,  396. 

‘  ksetrapala,’ 1  genius  loci,’  vii.  296. 
Ksetrapalapaddhati,  text,  iv.  695  n. 

Ksillikd,  grandmother  of  King  Cakravarman, 
v.  290. 

Ksiptikd,  canal  in  S'rinagar,  now  Kut-kul, 
vii.  186-187  n. ;  viii.  732,  955,  1006,  1055, 
1061,  1116,  1164,  2165,  3130;  as  line  of  de¬ 
fence,  II.  417. 

Ksira,  grammarian,  instructs  Jayapida,  iv. 
489. 

Ksira,  relative  of  Prthvihara,  Damara,  viii. 
648,  651,  1539. 

Ksirabhupa,  Damara,  vii.  358. 

Ksiranadi,  perhaps  Dudganga  River,  II. 
418. 

Ksiraprtfha,  locality,  vii.  168. 

Ksitinanda,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  336;  viii.  3416. 
Ksitirdja,  ruler  of  Lohara,  vii.  251,  255 ;  II. 
294. 

Ksura,  death  of,  viii.  3315. 

Ksurikabala,  quarter  in  S'rinagar,  now 
Khudabal,  iii.  34 7 :  II.  443. 
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Kabera,  region  of  (North),  i.  43. 

Kukar  Nag,  in  Bring,  II.  469. 

-kul,  <  Skr.  kulya,  in  names  of  Kasmir 
streams,  II.  372. 

Kular,  village,  old  Kuruhara,  i.  88  n. ;  II. 
^464. 

Kulardja,  officer,  sent  to  murder  Sujji,  viii. 
2116;  2123;  made  city-prefect,  2190 ;  2315, 
2321,2325,2328;  his  administration,  3334- 
3341. 

Kulardja ,  soldier,  vii.  975. 

Kulardja,  father  (?)  of  Induraja,  viii.  1431. 
Kularjak,  Mount,  of  Alberuni,  identical  with 
Tatakuti,  II.  248,  363. 

Kuliyan,  alp,  identified  with  Kalenaka,  viii. 

1875-77  n. ;  II.  297. 

Kuluta,  now  Kulu  district,  iii.  435. 

Kumara,  worshipped  at  Skandabavan,  II.  340. 
Kmidrapdla ,  maternal  uncle  of  Bhiksacara’s 
father,  viii.  546. 

Kumdrasena,  minister  of  Yudhisthira  II.,  iii. 
382. 

Kondriya,  grandson  of  Madhu,  follower  of 
Bhiksacara,  viii.  1751,  1758,  1765. 

‘  kumbha,’  ‘  sacrificial  cup,’  iv.  18,  699. 

‘ kumbhaddsa,’  ‘waterman’  (?),  iii.  456 ;  kum- 
bhadasi,  viii.  1727. 

Kumuda,  minister  of  Unmattavanti,  v.  423, 
434. 

Kumudalekhd,  wife  of  Malla,  vii.  1486. 

‘  kunda,’  of  S'arada,  shown  at  S'ardi,  II.  284. 
-kundala,  ‘  ring,’  in  village  names,  v.  106. 
kuntardhini,  name  of  legendary  streams,  iv. 
306. 

Kunti,  sons  of  (Pandavas),  i.  44. 

Kuruhara,  Agrahara,  now  Kular,  i.  88 ;  II. 
464. 

Kuruksetra,  pilgrimage  to,  viii.  540,  2220. 
Kurus,  date  of,  i.  44,51 ;  war  of,  82. 

Kusa,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  88 ;  viii.  3409 ;  I. 
74. 

Kusalasri,  S'ramana,  vii.  1098. 

Kusana  kings,  their  date  as  assumed  by 
Kalhana,  1.  64;  Kasmir  traditions  about 
them,  76. 

Kusnari  (Alberiini’s),  Kunhar  River,  II.  361. 
‘kustha,’  ‘kuth,’  aromatic  root  exported 
from  Kasmir,  II.  365. 

Kutahar,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  467. 

Kutakul,  canal,  old  Ksiptika,  vii.  186-187  n. ; 

viii.  732  n. ;  II.  417. 
kuth,  see  kustha. 

Kuftmimatd,  poem  of  Damodaragupta,  iv. 
496. 

Kuvalaydditya  :  Kuvalayapida,  son  of  Lalita- 
ditya,  iv.  355,  362 ;  made  king  of  Kasmir, 
372 ;  defeats  his  brother,  376 ;  his  death, 
392 ;  viii.  3424  ;  I.  93. 

Kylindrine,  Ptolemy’s,  identical  with  land  of 
Kulindas,  II.  351. 
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L,  marks  Lahore  MS.  of  Rajatar.,  I.  61. 

I,  pronounced  r  in  Kasmir,  i.  306  n. 

Lach’mkul,  canal,  iii.  9  n.,  453-454  n.;  II.  457. 

lacunae,  in  Rajatar.  text,  I.  48 ;  wrongly 
assumed,  iv.  140  n. 

lacustrine  features,  of  Kasmir  Valley,  II.  389. 

Lada,  servant  of  S'arnkaravarman,  v.  227. 

Ladakh,  population  of,  i.  312  n. ;  called  ‘  Great 
Tibet,’  II.  435. 

‘  ladanadanda,’  ‘  bell-clapper,’  ii.  99-100  n. 

Ladu,  temple  at,  II.  459. 

Laghupancika,  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Stutikusumanjali,  I.  46  n. 

Laghupancika,  Rajanaka  Ratnakantha’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Haravijaya,  I.  46  n. 

‘  layna ,’  ‘  auspicious  time,’  iii.  348,  351,  453 ; 
viii.  1535. 

Lahara,  now  district  of  Lar,  v.  51;  vii.  911, 
1360,  1361,  1373 ;  viii.  38,  427,  595,  602,  641, 
642,  667,  723,  724,  729,  743,  937,  946,  1104, 
1128,  1130,  1132,  1139,  1364,  3115;  old  sites 
in,  II.  488. 

Laharakotta,  in  Sind  Valley,  II.  408  n. 

Lahkh ana-Na ren dr  ad iiya,  king  of  Kasmir,  iii. 
883 ;  his  date  as  indicated  by  coin,  I.  66  ; 
historical  evidence  for  his  rule,  85. 

Lahore,  Alberfmi’s  Lauhawar,  II.  363  ;  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  Lohara,  293. 

Lahur,  see  Lauhur. 

lake,  legend  of  Kasmir  once  a,  II.  390. 

Ijakkaka,  enemy  of  Gargacandra,  viii.  432 ; 
dvarapati,  451 ;  joins  Sussala,  455 ;  512. 

Ijakkaka,  foot-soldier,  viii.  467. 

Lakkanacandra,  Damara,  vii.  1172  ;  II.  306. 

‘laksa,’  Ks.  ‘lakh,’  a  monetary  term,  II.  312. 

Laksmaka,  nephew  of  Prayaga,  chamberlain, 
viii.  911;  1286;  Jayasimha’s  chief  adviser, 
1382;  pacifies  Damaras,  1539;  his  ascen¬ 
dency,  1567 ;  insults  Sujji,  1629 ;  attacks 
Damaras,  1660 ;  treats  for  Bhiksu’s  be¬ 
trayal,  1692;  retires  from  Lohara,  1873; 
captured,  1889;  nicknamed  Brhadraja, 
1893;  ransomed  by  Jayasiriiha,  1918;  con¬ 
ciliates  Sujji,  1981 ;  his  death,  1999 ;  his 
prime-ministership,  2471. 

Laksmaka,  brother  of  Sujji,  viii.  2177. 

Laksmana ,  image  made  by,  iv.  274. 

Laksm anas vdmin,  image  of,  iv.  276. 

Laksmidhara,  a  Takka  councillor,  vii.  1207, 
1212, 1246,  1249,  1258,  1505. 

Laksmikulya,  name  of  Lach-mkul  canal,  iii. 
9  n. 

Lalava,  Sanskritizod  name  of  Lolab  Pargana, 
i.  86  n. 

Lalitdd.ilya-Muktdiplda,  son  of  PratapadityalL, 
iv.  43 ;  king  of  Kasmir,  126;  wars  with  Yaso- 
varman,  133;  his  digvijaya,  147-180;  his  town- 
foundations,  182-193;  builds  Parihasapura, 
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194 ;  story  of  Kapittha  fruit,  219-241 ;  his 
minister  Cankuna,  246-263  ;  discovers  Visnu 
images,  265  ;  expedition  to  sand-ocean,  277- 
306 ;  kills  Gauda  king,  323 ;  attempts  to 
burn  Pravarapura,  310  ;  his  last  instructions, 
340 ;  his  death,  366 ;  his  drainage  works,  v. 
69  ;  story  of  his  suicide,  vii.  1428  ;  his  date 
as  indicated  by  Kalhana  and  Chinese 
Annals,  I.  67 ;  historical,  data  of  his  reign, 
88  ;  his  political  influence  abroad,  89 ;  his 
relations  with  Turks,  90 ;  his  war  against 
Tibetans,  91  ;  his  mission  to  Chinese 
Court,  ib. ;  his  buildings,  92;  popular 
legends  about  him,  93 ;  versions  of  his 
death,  ib. ;  code  of  political  wisdom  put 
into  his  mouth,  37  ;  tradition  of  his  build¬ 
ings  at  Parihasapura,  II.  303. 

Lalitdditya,  other  name  of  King  Vajraditya, 
iv.  393. 

Lalitdditya,  son  of  Jayasirhha,  viii.  3373,  3375. 
Lalit ddityapura,  locality,  iv.  186  n. ;  vi.  219, 224. 
Lalitdpida,  king  of  Kasmir,  iv.  660 ;  his  son 
Cippatajayapida,  676  ;  viii.  3426  ;  I.  95. 
Lalitapura,  now  Lat'-por,  iv.  186,  187  ;  II.  459. 
Lalla,  courtezan,  vi.  75,  77. 

Lalliya  S'ahi,  king  of  Udabhanda,  v.  155 ; 
his  son  Toramana,  283 ;  identical  with 
Alberiini’s  ‘  Kallar,’  first  Hindu  Shahiya 
of  Kabul,  II.  336  ;  I.  99. 

‘  Laltadit,’  King  Lalitaditya’s  name  in  local 
tradition,  iv.  186  n. 

Lalydna,  locality,  vi.  183. 
land-grants,  to  Purohita  corporations,  ii. 
132  n. 

land-revenue,  in  old  Kasmir,  v.  171  n. ;  col¬ 
lected  in  kind,  viii.  61  n. 

Lahkdi,  demons  of,  i.  298 ;  visited  by  Megha- 
vahana,  iii.  72-75;  banners  brought  from, 
78 ;  Raksasas  brought  from,  iv.  503  ;  islands 
on  Dal  lake  called  L.,  II.  417. 

Lar,  Kasmir  district,  old  Lahara,  v.  51  n. ;  sites 
in,  II.  488  ;  defile  of,  490. 

Lassen,  Prof.  Chr.,  on  Kalhana’s  Chronology, 

I.  57  n. ;  his  identifications  of  Kasmir 
localities,  II.  350. 

Lata,  territory,  i.  300 ;  iv.  209  ;  vi.  300. 
Lat“por,  village,  iv.  186  n. ;  II.  459. 

Lauhawar  (Lahore),  Kularjak  visible  from, 

II.  363. 

Lauhur  :  Lahur,  old  Lohara,  now  Loh’rin, 
described  by  Alberuni,  II.  298,  364. 

Laukika  era  (Saptarsi),  i.  52 ;  Kalhana’s  first 
date  in,  iv.  703  n. ;  its  system  of  reckoning, 

I.  58. 

Laulaha,  the  Lolau  (Lolab)  Pargana,  vii.  12^1 ; 

II.  487. 

Jjava,  king  of  Kasmir,  i..  84,  86  n. ;  name  taken 
from  Helaraja,  17-18;  viii.  3409;  I.  74. 
Lavanotsa,  Kasmir  locality,  i.  329 ;  vi.  46,  57  ; 
vii.  762,  1537,  1658. 
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Lavanya,  tribal  section,  corresponding  to 
Lun'  Kram,  vii.  1171;  1229,  1230,  1231, 
1233,  1237,  1378  ;  viii.  747,  770,  910, 

966,  1010,  1032,  1268,  1641,  2638,  3447 ; 
application  of  tribal  n?me  to  Damaras,  II. 
306. 

Lavaraja,  chief  from  Takka  territory,  viii. 

1091  ;  his  son  Kamaliya,  1194. 

Lavaraja,  father  of  Marica,  viii.  399. 

Lavaraja,  Brahman  soldier,  viii.  1345. 

Lavaca,  load  carrier,  then  treasurer,  v.  1 77, 
205 ;  viii.  263. 

Lawrence,  Mr.  W.  R,,  on  geography  of 
Kasmir,  II.  387 ;  on  system  of  land-revenue, 
v.  171  n. ;  on  currency  of  Kasmir,  II.  328. 
Ledari,  the  Lidar  river,  i.  87 ;  II.  413. 
legal  administration,  developed  by  Jalauka, 
i.  118-119. 

legend,  of  Sodara  spring,  i.  124-129 ;  of 
Krtya,  131-147  ;  of  King  Damodara’s  Uclar, 
166-167 ;  II.  475 ;  of  Naga  Susravas  and 
the  destruction  of  Narapura,  i.  204-274 ; 
475 ;  of  Pheron,  322  n. ;  of  Ranesvara,  iii. 
439-458;  of  Pravarasena  II. ’s  ascension, 
378  n. ;  of  Durga  Bhramaravasini,  392-438 ; 
of  Kapittlia  fruits,  iv.  219-240;  of  founda¬ 
tion  of  Pravarapura,  II.  442  ;  legends  pre¬ 
served  in  local  tradition,  385. 

Leh,  perhaps  K.’s  LoJi,  iii.  10  n. 

‘  lekhadhikarin,’  ‘  secretary,’  iii.  206. 

‘  lekhahdraka ,’  ‘  letter-carrier,’  vi.  319. 

Levdra,  Agrahara,  now  Livar,  i.  87  ;  II.  464. 
Levi,  Prof.  S.,  on  the  date  of  Kaniska,  I.  64. 
Lidar  river,  old  Ledari,  course  of,  i.  87  n. ; 

II.  413 ;  old  localities  of  valley,  464. 

Lingas,  consecrated  in  thousands,  ii.  128-129  ; 
placed  in  sacred  water,  131 ;  of  snow,  138 ; 
worshipped  by  S'iva,  iii.  445  ;  see  banalinga. 
Litar,  village,  stone  waste  near,  i.  263-265  n. 
Little  Yue-tchi,  coins  of,  II.  319. 

Livar,  village,  old  Levara,  II.  464. 
local  legend  at  Gudar,  i.  96  n. ;  in  Kheri,  335. 
local  names  in  Kasmir,  given  in  Sanskrit, 
II.  372;  their  etymology,  ib. ;  transferred 
to  new  sites,  i.  104  n. ;  their  spelling  in 
maps,  348  n. 

local  nomenclature,  in  Kasmir,  II.  372. 
local  terms,  used  by  Kalhana,  difficult  to  in¬ 
terpret,  I.  40. 

local  tradition  in  Kasmir,  studied  by  Kalhana, 
I.  26 ;  its  tenacity,  II.  366 ;  a  source  for 
study  of  Kasmir  topography,  383 ;  as  pre¬ 
served  among  the  learned,  384 ;  popular 
traditions  about  old  sites,  385. 
local  worship,  persistence  of,  II.  340. 
Locanodddra,  Kasmir  locality,  viii.  Ij27. 
Ijocanotsa,  an  Agrahara,  iv.  673. 

Loh,  foreign  country,  perhaps  Leh,  iii.  10. 
L.ohara  :  Loharakotta,  1  the  Castle  of  Lohara,’ 
attempts  at  identification,  II.  293  ;  fixed  at 
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Loh-rin,  ib. ;  history  of  ruling  family,  294  ; 
extent  of  territory,  ib. ;  under  Vigraliaraja’s 
rule,  ib.;  Sussala  at  L.,  295  ;  Lothana’s  re¬ 
bellion,  siege  of  L.,  296 ;  localities  named  on 
retreat  from  L.,  297 ;  later  references  to  L., 
ib. ;  notice  of  Alberuni,  298,364  ;  Mahmud’s 
siege  of  ‘  Loh-kot,’  299 ;  route  used  by 
Ranjit  Singh,  ib. ;  traditions  of  old  fort,  300; 
site  of  castle,  ib. ;  extent  of  territory,  433 ; 
its  dynasty  succeeds  to  Kasmir,  I.  106 ; 
pedigree  of  its  dynasty,  145  ;  its  ‘  per¬ 
sonal  union  ’  with  Kasmir,  113;  its  Kliasa 
population,  i.  317  n. ;  piassages  mentioning 
L.,  iv.  177;  vii.  140,  589,  703,  706,  781,  822, 
965,  996,  1000,  1040,  1100,  1299,  1386, 
1568,  1586,  1598,  1613;  viii.  8,  203,  206, 
294,  379,  411,  519,  661,  564,  584,  639, 
717,  769,  884.  914,  1047,  1227,  1363,  1630, 
1632,  1795,  1832,  1932,  2012,  2035,  2277, 
3301,  3371,  3372. 

Loh?rin,  valley  (Loran  of  maps),  identified 
with  Lohara,  II.  293 ;  its  Kasmiri  popula¬ 
tion,  294. 

Ldh-kot,  Skr.  Loharakotta,  Mahmud’s  siege  of, 
II.  299. 

Lokabavan,  old  Lokapunya,  spring  of,  iv. 
193  n.,  Corr. ;  II.  468. 

‘  lokadhdtu,'  Buddhistic  expression,  i.  172. 

Lokaloka,  mythical  mountain,  i.  137. 

Lokandtha,  name  of  Buddha,  i.  138. 

‘  lokapala,’  1  guardian  of  the  world,’  title,  i. 
344. 

Lokaprakasa,  text,  shows  official  Sanskrit  of 
Muhammadan  period,  I.  130  n. ;  monetary 
data  of,  II.  313  ;  topographical  information 
in,  376  ;  Pargana  list  of,  437  n. 

Lokapunya,  town,  now  Lok“bavan,  iv.  192; 
vii.  1239,  1357;  viii.  523,  1429  ;  II.  468. 

Lolab,  see  Lolau. 

Lolau  :  Lolab,  Pargana,  old  Laulaha,  i.  86  n. ; 

vii.  1241  n. ;  II.  487. 

Lolora,  locality,  I.  86. 

‘  lord  of  the  Gate  ’  ( dvdrddhipati ,  dvdrapati, 
etc.),  commander  of  frontier  passes,  his  title 
and  functions,  v.  21j ;  passages  mentioning 
post:  vi.  179,  281,  325;  vii.  216,  223,  364, 
576,  578,  584,  595,  887,  912,  995,  1172,  1177, 
1178,  1301,  1319,  1361;  viii.  21,  178,  179, 
185,  293,  301,  573,  633,  756,  790,  1042,  1482, 
1832,  1927,  1963,  2090,  2254,  2354,  2421, 
2487,  2493,  2501,  2526,  2662,  2788,  2844, 
2852,  2894,  2937. 

'  lost  ’  kings,  computed  length  of  their  reigns, 
I.  61  ;  alleged  recovery  of  their  names,  73. 

Lotfadhara,  son  of  Haladhara,  vii.  1076,  1080; 

viii.  117. 

Losfaka,  village  astrologer,  vii.  295. 

Losfaka,  Damara  of  Selyapura,  viii.  202. 

Lostasahi,  Damara,  viii.  1102. 

Losfdvatta,  follower  of  Uccala,  vii.  1245. 
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Lost  ha,  Brahman,  viii.  718. 

Losthaka,  see  Lothaka. 

Losfhaka,  nephew  of  Naga,  viii.  2996,  3306, 
3307. 

Losthana,  see  Lothana. 

Lo-stonpd,  Stupa  of,  iii.  10. 

Lothaka  (Lothana)  :  Losthaka,  son  of  Prthvi- 
hari,  rebel  Damara,  viii.  2496 ;  rises  against 
king,  2799 ;  his  battle  with  Rilhana,  2814  ; 
defeated,  2838 ;  retires,  2912 ;  executed, 
3313. 

Lothana  (also  Losthana),  son  of  Malla,  viii. 
394 ;  at  Salhana’s  court,  J/.20 ;  attacks 
Gargacandra,  43/^j  captured  by  Sussala, 
477  ;  imprisoned  at  Lohara,  619 ;  set  free 
and  crowned,  1795;  daughter  married  to 
S'ura,  1844;  his  rule  at  Lohara,  1910; 
ousted  by  Mallarjuna,  1943 ;  attacks 
Mallarjuna,  1989 ;  breaks  into  Kasmir, 
1996;  fresh  incursion,  2195;  urged  to  re¬ 
bellion  by  Darads,  2481  ;  joins  Alamkara- 
cakra,  2488  ;  enters  S'irahsilii  castle,  2527  ; 
his  sufferings,  2595  ;  delivered  to  ministers, 
2641 ;  his  usurpation  at  Lohara,  I.  125 ;  his 
rising  and  capture  in  Kisanganga  Valley, 
127. 

Lofhana,  doubtful  form  of  name  Lothaka  : 

•  Losthaka,  viii.  2496,  3313. 

Lotharatha,  brother  of  Citraratha,  viii.  2251. 

Lothikd,  princess,  daughter  of  Sarngramaraja, 
vii.  11,  120. 

Lothikdmatha,  founded  by  Lothika,  vii.  120, 
141 ;  viii.  435. 

lotus-fibres,  a  cooling  application,  ii.  56. 

lucus-a-non-lucendo  etymologies,  iii.  194  n. 

Luddd,  a  courtezan,  vii.  405, 

Luhara,  hybrid  form  of  name  Lohara,  II.  374. 

Lulavaka,  wrongly  Sanskritized  name  of 
Lolab  Pargana,  i.  86  n. 

Lulla,  councillor  from  Lohara,  viii.  1832,  1843, 
1899. 

Li'in1,  tribal  section  (Kram),  the  old  Lavanyas, 
vii.  1171  n.;  II.  306. 

liitd,  a  disease,  iv.  524,  528;  vi.  185,  187 ;  vii. 
178 ;  viii.  1604. 


M. 

machinery,  for  moving  blocks  of  stone,  i.  368. 
Madana,  minion  of  Kalasa,  vii.  302,  667 ; 
commander-in-chief,  579;  the  same  under 
Harsa,  887 ;  923,  1125,  1127 ;  executed, 
1205;  1211. 

Madanaditya,  an  Ekanga,  vi.  133. 
Madanapala,  of  Rajapuri,  vii.  634,  574,  675. 
Madanaraja ,  son  of  Siddharaja,  vii.  263. 
Madavdgrdma,  locality,  viii.  2432. 
Madavardjya,  territorial  division  of  Kasmir, 
now  Maraz,  ii.  15 ;  iii.  481 ;  v.  84,  303,  447  ; 
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vii.  1207,  1228,  1229,  1240  (  viii.  41,  723,  731, 
753,  968,  1003,  1039,  1057,  1077,  1116,  1140, 
1539,  2060,  2076,  2499,  2736  ;  its  extent,  II. 
435  ;  its  old  localities,  458-476. 
Madavasrama,  now  Marhom,  v.  28-29  n. ;  II. 
461. 

Madavatira,  name  for  Maclivadvan,  II.  435  n. 
Madhu,  killed  by  Krsna,  i.  71,  262. 

Madhu,  grandfather  of  Kumariya,  viii.  1751. 
Madhumati,  river,  affluent  of  Kisanganga,  i. 
37 ;  viii.  2492,  2609,  2709  ;  II.  281  ;  noticed 
by  Bilhana,  285  ;  mentioned  by  Abu-1-Fazl, 
287. 

Madhumati,  stream  of  Band"por  valley,  vii. 

1171  n.,  1179,  1194;  viii.  2888;  II.  424. 
Madhurdvaffa,  officer,  vii.  766. 

Madhyadesa,  Matha  for  people  from,  vi.  300. 
M adhyama fha,  Brahmans  resident  at,  i.  200. 
Madivadvan  (‘  Maru-Wardwan  ’  of  maps), 
valley,  II.  436;  409. 

Madra ,  territory,  character  of  its  people,  viii. 
1531. 

Magadha,  Buddha  image  from,  iv.  259  ;  story 
of  lord  of,  viii.  2911. 

Mdgha,  religious  festivals  in,  ii.  141. 

Maghdih,  Naksatra,  i.  56. 
magic,  worked  by  Brahman,  iii.  456;  by  Cah- 
kuna,  iv.  247-258;  see  witchcraft, 
magnet,  image  suspended  by,  iv.  185. 
Mahdbhdnddgdra,  office,  iv.  142. 

Mahdbhdrata,  epic,  viii.  106;  Kalhana’s  close 
study  of,  i.  11 ;  references  to,  ib.  n. ;  see 
Bharata. 

Mahdbhdsya,  study  revived  under  Abhimanyu 

I. ,  i.  176;  study  restored  by  Jayapida,  iv. 
488;  verse  from  commentary  on,  636. 

Mahadeva,  Tirtlia  of  Mount,  II.  410;  456. 
Mahdkdla,  S'iva,  worshipped  at  Ujjayini,  iv. 
162. 

Mahdpadma ,  Naga,  located  in  Volur  lake, 
legend  of,  iv.  598;  inundations  of  lake,  v. 
68;  dammed  in,  104,  118;  viii.  3128;  its 
Naga  called  Padma,  i.  30 ;  lake  named  in 
Chinese  Annals,  iv.  593  n. 

Mahapadmasaras,  ancient  name  of  Volur  lake, 

II.  423. 

Mahdpratihdrapidd,  court  office,  iv.  1 42,  485. 
Maharajni,  Durga  worshipped  at  Tulamidya, 
iv.  638  n. 

Maharatha.  minister  of  S'amkaravarman,  vii. 
82. 

mahdsadhanabhdga,  state  office,  iv.  143. 
Mahdsdkya,  Buddha  called,  i.  141. 

‘  mahasamaya,’  Tantric  rite,  vii.  523. 
mahdsdmdhivigraha,  state  office,  iv.  142. 
Mahasaras,  lake  Mar  Sar,  v.  46  n. 

Mahdsarit,  the  Mar  stream  and  Tsiintl.-kul,  iii. 
345,  Corr. ;  v.  46  n. ;  viii.  733,  T'53,  1100, 
1158,  3131  ;  II.  416 ;  its  confluence  with 
Vitasta,  viii.  839. 
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makdsetu,  see  1  Great  Bridge.’ 

Mahasindhu,  name  of  Kisanganga,  II.  281. 

Mahdsvasdld,  court  office,  iv.  142.  •* 

Mahatmyas,  of  Kasmir,  II.  378 ;  their  value 
for  topography  of  old  Kasmir,  379 ;  their 
varying  date  of  composition,  ib.;  modern 
local  names  in  Mah.,  ib. ;  origin  of  Mahat¬ 
myas,  380 ;  vitiation  of  their  local  names, 
381  ;  require  critical  examination,  382 ;  list 
of  M.  texts  and  MSS.,  491. 

Mahattama,  an  official  title,  vii.  438  n. 

Mahdvaraha,  image  of,  iv.  197 ;  at  Varaha- 
mfda,  vii.  1310. 

‘  mahesvara,’  ‘  S'aiva,’  iii.  453. 

Mahiman,  son  of  Choja,  vi.  212,  215,  220,  225, 
228. 

Mahimdna,  festival,  viii.  2072. 

Mahmud,  of  Ghazni,  Kalhana’s  ‘  Hammira,’ 

vii.  47-69  n. ;  I.  107  ;  his  expeditions  in  the 
Panjab,  ib.;  his  siege  of  Loh-kot  (Lohara- 
kotta),  108 ;  II.  299. 

Mahodaya,  servant  of  S'ura,  v.  28. 

Mahodayasvdmin,  temple,  v.  28. 

Mahuri,  Skr.  name  for  Mavur  River,  II.  425. 

Mahwi,  river  mentioned  by  Alberuni,  II.  361. 

Maksasrama,  name  for  Manclr'hom  Pargana, 

II.'  477. 

Mdksikasvamin,  old  designation  of  May-sum 
island,  iv.  88 ;  viii.  1171 ;  II.  450. 

Mdlava,  Bhoja,  king  of,  vii.  190 ;  Naravarman, 
king  of,  viii.  228. 

Mdlava,  minister  of  Baladitya,  iii.  483. 

Mabyar,  Ghat  in  S'rinagar,  ii.  123  n. 

Malhana,  son  of  Durlabhavardhana,  iv.  4. 

Malhanahamsas,  chief  of,  viii.  1084. 

Malhanapura ,  locality,  iv.  484. 

Malhanasvdmin,  temple  of,  iv.  4. 

Malikpur,  hamlet,  at  old  junction  of  Vitasta 
and  Sindhu,  II.  330. 

Maliks,  hereditary  guardians  of  Kasmir  passes, 
II.  391. 

Malla,  son  of  Guiiga,  vii.  517  ;  made  city  pre¬ 
fect,  584 ;  dvarapati,  585 ;  resigns,  595 ; 
commands  in  Harsa’s  army,  1182 ;  sons  of, 
1201 ;  1286 ;  attacked  by  Harsa,  1467 ; 
killed,  1484;  sati  of  his  family,  1486;  his 
house  burned,  1565 ;  alleged  son  of  Malla, 

viii.  216;  3442;  3445. 

Malla,  descendant  of  Cacara,  vii.  1501. 

Malla,  son  of  Vatta,  viii.  960,  967,  1416. 

Malla,  wife  of  Bhogasena,  viii.  445. 

Malla,  mother  of  Meghamanjari,  viii.  618. 

Malla,  wife  of  Lothana,  viii.  1915. 

Mallaka,  Brahman  follower  of  Ko^thesvara, 
viii.  2319,  2324. 

Mallakoffha,  son  of  Karnako^tha,  of  Lahara, 
viii.  517 ;  employed  against  Garga,  588 ; 
601  ;  kills  Gajjaka,  641 ;  defeats  Sussala, 
667 ;  takes  up  Bhiksacara’s  cause,  697 ; 
attacks  S'rinagar,  743;  guides  Bhiksacara, 
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849 ;  abandons  his  cause,  878  ;  joins  Sussala, 
945  ;  exiled,  1041 ;  attacks  Sussala,  1053 ; 
fights  at  Gopadri,  4108 ;  flees  to  Dards, 
1130;  accompanies  Kosthesvara,  2006;  his 
death,  8315. 

Malldrjuna,  son  of  King  Sussala,  viii.  1932 ; 
imprisoned  by  Lothana,  1935  ;  crowned  at 
Lohara,  1941 ;  pays  tribute  to  Jayasimha, 
1970 ;  makes  pe^ce  with  Lothana,  1995 ; 
breaks  into  Kasmir,  2260;  captured,  2275; 
imprisoned,  2309 ;  his  punishment,  3253  ; 
account  of  his  career,  I.  125. 

Malur,  Kasmir  village,  iv.  484  n. 

Mamal,  temple  of  Mammesvara  at,  viii.  3360 
n. ;  II.  464. 

Mamma,  uncle  of  Cippatajayapida,  iv.  679, 
698, 704,  706, 707 ;  appropriates  endowments, 
iii.  263. 

Mamma,  musician,  vii.  299. 

Mamma,  queen  of  Bappiyaka,  iv.  400. 

Mamma,  concubine  of  Kandarpasimha,  vii. 
104. 

Mammaka,  foster-brother  of  Tilakasiihha,  viii. 
783. 

Mammanika,  queen  of  Kalasa,  vii.  724. 

Mammas vdmin,  temple,' iv.  699. 

Mammesvara,  shrine  of  S'iva,  at  Mamal  village, 
viii.  S360 ;  II.  464. 

Manasa  lake,  now  Manasbal,  II.  422. 

Manasbal,  lake,  II.  422. 

Manch*hom,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  477. 

‘ mandale'sa ‘provincial  governor,’ vi.  73;  see 
for  other  references,  vii.  996  n. 

Mandarddri,  ‘  churning-mountain,’  vii.  1423. 

Mandehas,  demons,  iv.  53. 

Mandhdtr,  mythic  king,  iv.  641 ;  v.  122. 

Mandi,  market-town  below  Lohllrin,  II.  296, 
400. 

Mahyalardja,  son  of,  viii.  510. 

Manidhara,  ruler  of  Dards,  viii.  614. 

Mdhika,  councillor  at  Lohara,  viii.  1817,  1901, 
1930,  1941, 1946,  2015. 

Manikya,  commandant,  vii.  1352;  lord  of 
‘  Gate,’  viii.  179. 

Manimusa,  village,  viii.  1011,  1133. 

M anipura,  in  Mahabharata  legend,  ii,  94. 

Mavjarikd,  queen  of  Vajraditya,  iv.  399. 

Mahkha :  Mahkhaka, poet,  brother  of  Alaiiikara, 
Samdhivigrahika,  viii.  3354;  his  brothers, 
2422  n.,  2423  n. ;  his  reference  to  Kalyana  : 
Kalhapa,  I.  12 ;  probable  date  of  his  S'ri- 
kanthacarita,  ib.  n. ;  Kalhana’s  relations  to, 
20;  his  description  of  Pravarapura,  II. 
375. 

Mahkha,  Damara  of  Naunagara,  viii.  969,  995. 

Mahkhand,  wife  of  Tunga,  vii.  105. 

Manoratha,  poet  under  Jayapida,  iv.  497. 

Manoratha,  councillor  (perhaps  identical  with 
poet),  iv.  671. 

Manoratha,  betrays  Harsa’s  refuge,  vii.  1691. 
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‘  mdntrika,'  ‘  exorcist,’  guards  fields  against 
Nagas,  i.  2.34. 

Mann,  sage,  iv.  641 . 

Manujesvara,  brother  of  Prthvihara,  Dainara, 
viii.  1060;  leaves  Bhiksu,  1521;  defeated, 
sues  for  pardon,  1501;  employed  by  Jaya- 
simha,  1988;  killed,  2081. 

Manus,  periods  of  (Manvantara),  i.  25. 

maps,  of  ancient  Kasmir,  how  prepared,  II. 
347. 

Mar,  stream  at  S'nnagar,  old  Mahasarit,  iii. 
339-349  n. ;  11.416. 

‘  mar,’  Ks.,  <  Skr.  matha,  a  term  for  shelter 
huts,  etc.,  II.  387. 

Marllkiui(ll,l,  village,  v.  106  n. ;  II.  422. 

Mariiz,  division,  old  Madavarajya,  ii.  16  n. ; 
its  extent,  II.  436. 

‘  Marches,’  of  Kasmir,  guarding  of,  II.  391. 

Marco  Polo,  on  Kasmir  witchcraft,  iv.  94  n. 

‘  Marg,’  Ks.,  <  Skr.  ‘  mathika,’  II.  406. 

Margan  Pass,  II.  410. 

‘  margesas,’  ‘  lords  of  the  passes,’  correspond 
to  modern  Maliks,  If.  292 ;  v.  214  n. ;  hold 
hereditary  charge  pf  frontier  routes,  II. 
391. 

Marhom,  village,  old  Madavasrama,  II.  461. 

Mari,  Sanskritizod  name  of  Mar  canal,  II.  416. 

Marica,  follower  of  Bhogasena,  viii.  399. 

Marisamgama,  at  S'rinagar,  iii.  339-349  n. ; 
Tirtha,  II.  416. 

market-buildings,  as  Agraharas,  viii.  3319. 

market-gardeners  ( drdmika ),  their  position  in 
Kasmir,  vii.  39. 

marriage  contract,  in  Lokaprakasa,  II.  317 ; 
marriage  of  Rajput  lady  to  a  Damara,  307. 

Mar  Sar,  lake,  v.  46  n. ;  II.  417. 

Martand,  see  Matan. 

Mdrtdnda,  Tirtha,  Lalitaditya’s  temple  at,  iv. 
192 ;  its  history,  ib.  n. ;  vii.  709,  715,  722, 
1096 ;  viii.  3281,  3295 ;  II.  466 ;  sacred 
springs,  of  M.,  iv.  192  n. ;  II.  465. 

Mdrtdnda,  Ranaditya’s  temple  of,  at  Siriiha- 
rotsika,  iii.  If 62. 

Martanda,  v.l.  for  Martanda,  iv.  192  n. 

Mas'udi,  his  reference  to  Kasmir,  II.  359. 

Matan  (Martand),  Udar,  iv.  192  n. ;  Pargana, 
II.  466. 

Matahga,  son  of  Sindhu,  vii.  110. 

Mat"rgom,  village,  old  Matrgrama,  viii.  2775- 
76  n. 

‘  matha,'  ‘  Sarai,’  ‘  hospice,’  i.  170,  195  ;  of 
Kheri,  335 ;  ii.  135 ;  iii.  8 ;  for  Pasupatas, 
460,  476  (Brahmamatha) ;  iv.  512,  696;  v. 
38,  244,  245  ;  vi.  87, 88/99, 104,  300,  304,  305, 
308;  vii.  120,  142,  149,  180,  182,  183,  214, 
608,  961,  1678;  viii.  243,  246,  247,  673, 
2401,  2408,  2419,  2420,  2121,  2422,  2423, 
2426,  2431,  2433,  2434,  2439,  2442,  2447, 
3316,  3350,  3354,  3356,  3359 ;  nomenclature 
of  Matlias,  II.  369  n. 


METRICAL  FORM. 

‘  mathika,’  Skr.,  >  Ks.  ‘  Marg,’  II.  406. 

Mathura,  siege  of,  i.  59 ;  Pramoda  lord  of,  iv. 
513. 

‘  mdtrcakras,'  ‘  sacred  diagrams,’  i.  122 ;  of 
King  Khinkhila,  348 ;  of  Pravaresvarq, 
temple,  iii.  99 ;  v.  55. 

Mdtfgrdima,  village,  now  Mat-rgom,  viii.  2776  ; 
II.  488. 

Mdtrgupta,  poet  and  king,  iii.  129 ;  conduct 
at  Vikramaditya’s  court,  146-158 ;  noticed 
by  king,  160-187 ;  verse  composed  by  him, 
181 ;  sent  to  Kasmir,  204 ;  arrives  in 
Kasmir,  227  ;  received  as  king,  231 ;  poetic 
message  to  Vikramaditya,  252;  prohibits 
slaughter,  255 ;  endows  Matrguptasvamin 
temple,  263  ;  abandons  Kasmir,  287  ;  meets 
Pravarasena  II.,  290;  retires  to  Benares, 
320  ;  Kasmir  traditions  about  M.,  I.  83. 

Mdtrguptasvamin,  temple  of  Visnu,  iii.  263. 

Matrsimha,  son  of  Kandarpasimha,  vii.  104. 

Matsyabhavana,  name  of  Martanda  Tirtha,  II. 
466. 

matsydpupa,  rite,  vi.  11. 

M§,vur  river  (map  Maur),  II.  425. 

Mayagrdma,  locality,  now  Man'gam,  vii.  126 ; 
viii.  729  ;  II.  489. 

Miiy^sum,  island,  old  Maksikasvamin,  iii.  339- 
349  n.  ;  iv.  88  n.  ;  II.  450. 

Mayustagrdma,  founded  by  Meghavahana, 
iii.  8. 

Mayya,  Brahman,  vii.  373. 

Mayyamantaka,  son  of  Candrakara,  vii.  32. 

Mayydmattaka,  soldier,  viii.  273. 

Medhacakrapura,  locality,  viii.  1403. 

Meghamanjarl,  queen  of  Sussala,  viii.  205, 
1219. 

Meghamatha,  iii  8, 

Meghavahana,  son  of  Gopaditya,  ii.  146 ; 
marries  daughter  of  king  of  Pragjyotisa, 
147  ;  king  of  Kasmir,  iii.  2;  liberates  Nagas, 
16  ;  goes  on  digvijaya,  27  ;  met  by  Varuna, 
31;  renounceskilling,  68;  conquers  Lanka, 
72;  offers  his  body  to  Durga,  82;  a  queen 
of,  464  ;  his  prohibition  of  slaughter,  v.  64  ; 
miracles  of,  vii.  1137 ;  viii.  3419 ;  traditions 
about  him,  I.  82. 

Meghdvali,  queen  of  Bappiya,  iv.  689. 

mendicants,  called  Siitrasahi,  viii.  142  n. 

Menild,  daughter  of  Jayasimha,  viii.  3380, 
3394,  3397. 

Mentha,  poet,  iii.  260. 

merchants,  satyre  on,  viii.  128-134. 

Meru,  a  cavalier,  viii.  1416. 

Meruvardhana,  minister,  v.  267;-  his  sons, 
283,  300  ;  470. 

Meruvardhanasvdmin,  temple,  at  Puranadhi- 
sthana,  iii.  99  n.,  267. 

mesalliance,  instances  of,  among  Rajput 
families,  II.  307  n. 

metrical  form,  Kalhana’s  use  of,  II.  370  n. 
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MIGRATION. 

migration,  of  Kasmir  kings  to  Darvabhisara, 
i.  180. 

Miliira-,  name  derived  from  Persian  Mithra,  i. 
289  n. 

Mihiradatta,  Guru  of  Candrapida,  iv.  80. 

Mihirakula,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  289;  his 
character,  290  ;  expedition  to  Ceylon,  294  ; 
destroys  elephants,  302 ;  his  death,  309 ; 
kills  three  crores,  318  ;  historical  data  about 
him,  I.  78;  Kasmir  traditions,  ib.;  his~date 
as  assumed  by  Kalhana,  65 ;  legend  of  M. 
localized  at  Hast'vanj,  II.  394. 

Mihirapura,  Kasmir  locality,  i.  806 ;  II.  460. 

Mihiresvara,  temple,  i.  306. 

Milla,  son  of  Pittha,  vii.  1533. 

Mi-na-si-to,  Chinese  transcription  of  Vitasta, 
II.  357. 

miracle,  of  Trisamdhya  spring,  i.  33  n. ;  of 
Sodara  spring,  124;  of  Vakpusta,  ii.  50;  in 
Mahabharata,  ii.  94-96. 

Mirza  Haidar,  conquers  Kasmir  for  Mughals, 
I.  130  ;  his  invasion  of  Kasmir,  II.  408  ;  on 
palace  in  S'riiiagar,  451  ;  his  victory  in 
defile  of  Lar,  490. 

Mitrasarman,  minister  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  137, 
209  ;  his  suicide,  391 ;  his  son,  469,  584. 

Mitresvara,  Liiiga  called,  iv.  209. 

Mlecchas,  opposed  to  Asoka,  i.  107 ;  expelled 
by  Jalauka,  115;  invasion  of,  289,  312;  to 
be  exterminated  by  S'iva,  iii.  128 ;  slaves 
sold  to,  iv.  397 ;  their  princes  allied  with 
Dards,  vii.  167,  175 ;  cow’s  meat  eaten  in 
land  of,  1232 ;  Muhammadan  allies  of  Bhik- 
sacara,  viii.  887 ;  chiefs  from  Indus  Valley, 
called  M.,  2764,  2784,  2843,  2899. 

M odovpa,  of  Ptolemy,  the  sacred  Mathura,  II. 
352. 

Mohand  Marg,  II.  489. 

monetary  system  of  Kasmir,  see  Dinnara. 

Moorcroft,  Mr.,  obtains  copy  of  Rajatarah- 
gini,  I.  45;  his  attempt  to  use  Vitasta 
Valley  route,  II.  401  n. ;  his  list  of  Kasmir 
Parganas,  493. 

Mordka,  minister  of  Pravarasena  II.,  iii.  356. 

Morakabhavana,  religious  building,  iii.  356. 

Mothers  (S'aktis),  worship  of,  i.  122  n. 

Moung-ti  Vihara  (*Muktaviliara),  probable 
site  of,  iv.  188  n. ;  II.  484. 

mountain-passes,  supposed  residences  of 
spirits  (Pirs),  II.  397. 

mountain-plateaus  (Margs),  of  Kasmir,  ii.  188. 

mountains  of  Kasmir,  II.  394-410  ;  as  natural 
defences,  390. 

Mrgavati,  queen  of  Nirjitavarman,  v.  284, 292. 

Mughals,  Kasmir  the  summer  capital  of,  I. 
130;  gardens  of,  on  Dal,  II.  417. 

Muhammadan  rule,  in  Kasmir,  1.  130 ; 

geographers,  early  notices  of  Kasmir  by,  II. 
358  ;  M.  saints,  take  place  of  Hindu  Devas 
in  popular  lore.  397. 


NAGA. 

Muhammadans,  called  Turuskas,  II.  338 ; 
their  possible  influence  on  Harsa,  I.  113. 

Mukta,  abbreviation  for  Muktapida,  iv.  188  n. 

Mukta,  cook  of  Canpaka’s  attendant,  accom¬ 
panies  Harsa,  vii.  1623,  1638,  1640,  1642, 
1661,  1662;  leaves  betrayed  king,  1701, 
1702 ;  his  account  used  by  Kalhana,  I.  7. 

Muktdkana,  an  author,  v.  3J+. 

Muktdkasava,  imago  and  temple  of,  iv.  106, 
202. 

Muktamulakanaga,  at  Vicar  Nag,  II.  457.- 

Muktapida,  other  name  of  King  Lalitaditya, 
iv.  42;  vii.  1428;  viii.  3423,  3424;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Lalitaditya. 

Muktdsri,  affluent  of  Kisangahga,  viii.  2492  ; 
II.  344. 

Muktasvumin,  temple  at  Huskapura,  iv.  188. 

*Muktavihara,  restored  name  of  Moung-ti 
Vihara,  iv.  188  n. 

Mukula,  a  conspirator,  vi.  218,  253. 

Mukundram  Hund,  Pandit,  at  Lucknow,  I. 
51. 

Miimeii  Khan,  rendering  of  gloss  for  Mum- 
muni,  iv.  167  n. 

Mummuni,  king  defeated  by  Pravarasena,  iii. 
382;  origin  of  name,  ib.  n. 

Mummuni,  chief  defeated  by  Lalitaditya,  iv. 
167 ;  serving  Jayapida,  516. 

Mummuni,  brother  of  Sangata,  viii.  1090,  2179. 

Mungata,  v.l.  of  name  of  Sangata,  ruler  of 
Urasa,  vii.  589. 

Mungata,  v.l.  for  name  Sangata,  viii.  1090. 

Munis,  constellation  of  Great  Bear,  i.  56. 

Muqaddam  Sahib,  Ziarat  of,  iii.  460  n. 

music,  of  Vihara,  i.  140. 

mustard  seeds,  as  amulets,  iii.  338. 

Mustilosfaka,  a  nickname,  vii.  296. 

Mu-to-pi,  identified  with  Muktapida,  iv. 
126  n. 

Mutsukund,  legendary  king,  vii.  190-193  n. 

Muttai,  of-Alberuni,  misspelt  form  of  Mukta- 
pida’s  name,  iv.  126  n. 

Muzaffarabad,  bridge  at,  mentioned  by  Albe- 
runi),  II.  361. 


N. 

‘  nadatvac,’  a  kind  of  matting,  vii.  417. 

Nadavana,  Vihara,  iii.  11 ;  perhaps  Narvor  in 
S'rinagar,  II.  448. 

Nad'hel,  Kasmir  village,  iii.  467  n. 

Ndga,  i.  29 ;  spring  deities  in  Kasmir,  30 ; 
their  worship  and  popular  conception,  ib. 
n. ;  seek  shelter  from  Garuda,  80 ;  their 
lake  residences,  111;  send  snow,  receive 
oblations,  179 ;  their  worship  restored,  185; 
carry-off  fresh  crops  by  hail,  234,  239 ; 
wield  thunderbolts,  259 ;  take  form  of 
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clouds,  iii.  21 ;  set  free  by  Meghavahana, 
25 ;  appear  as  liuman-faced  snakes,  iv.  601 ; 
Kasmir  a  favourite  residence  of  N.,  II.  367  ; 
N.  referred  to  by  Chinese  as  ‘  dragons,’  ib. 
n;;  a  Naga  carries  Jalauka,  i.  lilt;  marks 
to  recognize  a  human-shaped  Naga,  220 ; 
pool  as  residence  of  Naga,  258 ;  vii.  169, 
171 ;  see  Mahapadma,  Susravas,  Taksaka. 
Naga,  brother  of  Tunga,  vi.  319 ;  vii.  101,  102. 
Naga,  son  of  Candramukha,  vii.  116. 

Naga,  treasurer,  vii.  275. 

Naga,  son  of  Madhuravatta,  vii.  767. 

Naga,-  town  prefect  of  Harsa,  vii.  1542. 

Naga,  of  Khuyasrama,  viii.  2098  ;  attacked  by 
Rajavadana,  2722 ;  is  a  Damara,  2859 ; 
approaches  Blioja,  2862 ;  in  feud  with 
Rajavadana,  2971 ;  imprisoned,  2983;  killed 
in  royal  camp,  2996  ;  his  brother,  3306. 
Naga,  daughter  of  Kalian  a,  cousin  of  Kalasa, 

vii.  293. 

Naga,  cousin  of  Harsa,  vii.  1148. 

Nag  aba,  an  attendant  of  Sussala,  viii.  1323 
Ndgalatd,  a  Domba  girl,  v.'  360. 

Ndgalekhd,  daughter  of  Gargacandra,  married 
by  King  Jayasiiiiha,  viii.  1649. 

Nagam,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  474. 

Ndgamatha,  near  S'rinagar,  viii.  673,  782. 
Ndgapdla,  brother  of  Somapala,  of  Rajapuri, 

viii.  619,  624,  635,  1468,  1968,  2216. 

‘  nagarddhikrta,’  ‘  nagarddhipa,'  ‘  city-prefect,’ 
iv.  81 ;  vi.  70  n. 

ndgarakhanda,  an  ingredient  of  betel,  vii.  191+. 
Nagarakotta,  Nagarkot  in  Kangra,  v.  143- 
144  n. 

Ndgarjuna,  Bodhisattva,  i.  178 ;  protects 
Bauddhas,  177  ;  his  date  and  connection 
with  Kasmir,  I.  76. 

Nagarnagar,  fort  of  Akbar  at  S'rinagar,  II. 
447. 

Nagavatta,  officer  of  Sussala,  viii.  664,  1135. 
Nagesvara,  murderer  of  Bhoja,  vii.  1650;  exe¬ 
cuted,  viii.  996. 

Nagrama,  Nagam  Pargana,  II.  474. 

Nahu§a,  mythic  king,  iv.  521,  649. 
naksatrapattrika,  used  by  Kasmir  Pandits 
abroad,  II.  360  n. 
namakarman,  ceremony,  i.  76  n. 

‘  nambal,’  Ks.,  <  Skr.  ‘  nadvald,’  1  marsh,’  vii. 
1053. 

Namuci,  demon,  cave  of,  iii.  fylS. 

Nandd,  wife  of  Gopalavarman,  v.  245. 

Nandd,  wife  of  Malla,  vii.  1491. 

Nandaka,  village,  v.  85, 108. 

[. Nanda]kesava ,  temple,  v.  245. 

Nanddmafka,  v.  245. 

Nandana,  Indra’s  garden,  iv.  222 ;  vii.  939. 
Nandana  Naga,  now  Nandan-Sar,  II.  393., 
Nandan-Sar,  tarn,  II.  393. 

Nandi,  canal,  v.  85  n. ;  II.  415. 

Naudigupta,  son  of  Abhimanyu,  crowned  king 


NARENDRAPRABHA. 

of  Kasmir,  vi.  293  ;  destroyed,  311 ;  331 ; 
viii.  3438 ;  I.  105. 

Nandiksetra,  collection  of  Tirthas  on  Haramu¬ 
kuta,  i.  86;  148 ;  ii.  170;  vii.  646,  954; 
viii.  77,  2365,  2439 ;  II.  407 ;  see  Bhutesa, 
Jyestharudra,  Haramukuta,  Nandlsaksetra. 
Nandiksetramahatmya,its  reference  toSodara, 
i.  123  n. ;  gives  account  of  Ciramocana,  149- 
150  n. 

Nandimukha,  son  of  Candramukha,  vii.  116. 
Nandin,  S'iva’s  attendant,  legend  of,  i.  36  n. ; 
107  n. 

Nandipurana,  text,  i.  123. 

Nandirudra,  Tirtha,  i.  127 ;  see  Nandisa. 
Nandisa,  S'iva,  his  Tirtha  on  Haramukuta,  i. 
36  n. ;  123 ;  150 ;  ii.  169;  Jalauka  an  Ava- 
tara  of,  i.  130. 

Nandlsaksetra,  Tirtha  on  Haramukuta,  i.  113 ; 
see  Nandiksetra. 

Nandisaras,  on  Mount  Haramukh,  II.  407. 
Nandisild,  a  locality,  iii.  467. 

Nanga-Parvat,  peak,  whether  visible  from 
Panjab  plains,  II.  298  n. 

‘nar,’  Ks.  for  ‘  Nallah,’<  Skr.  nada,  viii.  595  n. 
Nara,  chief  in  Darvabhisara,  iv.  712,  Add. 

Nara  I.  :  Kimnara,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  197 ; 
builds  Narapura,  201 ;  offends  Naga,  250 ; 
destroyed  by  Naga,  273;  283;  legendary 
traditions  about  him,  I.  77. 

Nava  II.,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  338 ;  viii.  3416. 
Naraka,  founder  of  Pragjyotisa,  ii.  147  n., 
150  ;  called  also  Bhauma,  iii.  58  n. 

Nar  an  Nag,  spring  at  Buth’ser,  i.  107  n. ;  v. 
55-59  n. 

Naran  Thai,  village  on  Vit&sta,  II.  403. 
Narapura,  city  founded  by  king  Nara,  i.  201- 
202  n. ;  destroyed  by  Naga,  244-274 ;  site 
and  legend  of,  II.  461. 

Narasimhasrama,  supposed  source  of  Yitasta, 
II.  412. 

Narastan,  temple  ruins  of,  II.  461. 

Naravahana,  chief  of  Darvabhisara,  v.  209. 
Naravdhana,  minister  of  Didda,  vi.  196,  221 ; 
keeps  faithful,  239,  260 ;  estranged,  267 ; 
commits  suicide,  277. 

Naravdhana,  ancestor  of  Loliara  family,  vii. 
1282. 

Naravarman,  ruler  of  Malava,  vni.  228;  541. 
Naravav,  plain  in  Vitasta  Valley,  II.  404  ;  see 
Khur-N  aravav. 

Narendra,  in  legend  of  Ephthalite  coins,  i. 

347  n. ;  iii.  383  n. 

Narendrabhavana,  Vihara,  i.  93. 
Narendrdditya-Khihkhila,  king  of  Kasmir,  i. 

347 ;  viii.  3416 ;  see  Khinkhila. 
Narendrdditga-Lahkhana,  king  of  KaSmir, 
iii.  383 ;  see  Lahkhana. 

Narendraprabha,  merchant’s  wife,  iv.  17 ; 
married  by  King  Durlabhaka,  38 ;  her  sons, 
39,  42. 
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Narendi •asvdmin,  built  by  Narendraditya,  iii. 
383. 

Narendresvara ,  temple  of  S'iva,  iv.  38 ;  in 
S'rinagar,  vii.  1541,  Add . 

Narmada,  liiiga-shaped  pebbles  from,  ii.  131. 
Naru,  Tirtha  of  Ardhanarisvara  at,  II.  468. 
Narvor,  S'rinagar  quarter,  perhaps  old  Nada- 
vana,  iii.  11  n. ;  II.  448. 

Natharam,  Pandit,  emigrant  from  Kasmir, 

I.  61. 

nativity,  of  King  Harsa,  vii.  1719-20  n. 
Naubandhana  Tirtha,  legend  of,  in  Nilamata, 

II.  389  ;  peak  known  as  its  site,  393. 
Naunayara,  locality,  vii i358. 

Naunagar  Udai’,  II.  473. 

Naupurasetu,  bridge  in  S'rinagar,  II.  451. 
Navamatha,  built  by  TJccala’s  queen,  viii.  2A7, 

374,  1052,  2311. 

Nav-pur,  quarter  in  S'rinagar,  II.  451. 
navigation,  on  Vitasta,  its  importance,  II.  414. 
Ndyaka,  learned  Brahman,  v.  159. 

Nayana,  householder,  vii.  494,  Corr. 

Nepdla,  king  of,  iv.  531 ;  land  of,  554,  579. 
Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan,  monastery  named  by  Ou- 
k'ong,  iii.  9  n. 

nicknames,  of  Kasmiris,  vii.  281-283  n. ;  of 
Yudhisthira  I.,  i.  350  ;  of  Sussala,  viii.  903  ; 
of  Jayasimha,  1445  ;  of  minister  Laksmaka, 
1893. 

night-soil,  an  object  of  taxation,  I.  113.. 

Nila,  lord  of  Kasmir  Nagas,  his  habitation,  i. 
28 ;  182  ;  rites  revealed  by  him,  183, 186  ;  his 
Purana,  14,  183 ;  river  produced  by,  v.  91 ; 
viii.  3357;  worshipped  at  Vernag,  11.496; 
see  Nilakunda,  Nilamatapurana. 

Nila,  son  of  Bidala,  viii.  1085. 

Nilakunda,  habitation  of  Nilanaga,  i.  28  n. ; 

legendary  source  of  Vitasta,  II.  411. 
Nilamata  Purana,  revealed  by  Nila  Naga,  i. 
14;  records  ‘lost’  kings,  16;  I.  71;  verse 
quoted  from,  i.  72 ;  gives  story  of  Jyes- 
thesa,  113  n. ;  its  account  of  Sodara  spring, 
123  n. ;  its  rites  discontinued  by  Bauddhas, 
178  ;  tells  legend  of  Pisacas,  184  n. ;  pre¬ 
scribes  celebration  of  Buddha’s  birthday,  I. 
9 ;  a  source  of  information  on  Kasmir 
Tirthas,  II.  376;  abstract  of  colitents,  377 ; 
condition  of  its  text,  ib. ;  relates  legend  of 
Satisaras,  388. 

Nilanag,  lake  in  Nagam,  II.  474. 

Nilapura,  a  territory,  vii.  253,  582. 

Nildsoa,  Kasmir  district,  vii.  1631;  viii.  424, 
1115,  3131. 

‘niryuta,’  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  viii.  975. 
Nirjitavarman,  son  of  Sukhavarman,  251 ; 
nicknamed  ‘Paiigu,’  254;  guardian  of  his 
son  Partha,  264 ;  becomes  king,  287 ;  de¬ 
posed,  288 ;  viii.  3432 ;  I.  102. 

Nirvana,  of  Buddha,  date  reckoned  from,  i. 
172  ;  of  Ranaditya,  iii.  470,  471. 


FADMA. 

Ni$dda,  as  designation  for  boatmen,  v.  101. 

Ni§palaka,  Vihara  (doubtful  name),  v.  262. 

nivdpa,  ceremony,  iv.  ISO. 

‘  nivi ,’  ‘  hostage,’  v.  145  n. 

nomenclature,  of  Kasmir  localities,  II.  368. 

Nona,  Brahman,  viii.  1328. 

Nona,  merchant,  iv.  11. 

Nona,  nurse  of  Bhoja,  viii.  3061. 

Nonaka  :  Nona,  minister  of  Kalasa,  vii.  530, 
571 ;  intrigues  against  Harsa,  683,  720  ;  ad¬ 
vises  Utkarsa,  782 ;  sets  Harsa  free,  814 ; 
imprisoned,  863 ;  executed,  889. 

Nonmnatha,  foundation  of,  iv.  12. 

Nonaratha,  executed  by  Salhana,  viii.  443 

Nonikd,  servant,  vii.  481. 

Nonnos,  mentions  the  Kaspeiroi  (Kasmiriuns), 
II.  353. 

Nor,  Kasmir  canal,  old  river-bed,  II.  330,  421. 

Nrpdvali,  chronicle  of  Ksomendra,  i.  IS. 

Nund-Kol  lake,  Tirtha,  the  old  Kalodaka,  i. 
123  n. ;  II.  407. 

Nurpur  Pass,  over  Pir  Pantsal,  II.  300,  399. 

Nyahkotaka,  adherent  of  Didda,  vi.  346. 

Nyayamanjari,  composed  by  Jayanta,  men¬ 
tions  Ghoramfdaka,  viii.  1861  n.,  Corr. 


O 

oath,  by  sacred  libation,  see  kosa. 

Oda  (F),  father  of  Hanumat,  iv.  9. 
offices,  eighteen,  established  in  Kash^r,  i. 
120. 

offices  of  state,  established  by  Lalitaditya,  iv. 
141-143;  see  kampana,  Kheri, ‘lord  of  the 
Gate,’  padagra,  samdhivigraliika,  rajasthana. 
Ohind,  other  form  of  name  Und,  II.  338. 

Oja,  chief  of  Malhanahamsas,  viii.  1084. 
Ojunanda,  Brahman,  viii.  900,  1073. 

Ojasa,  Dard  officer,  viii.  2869. 
omens,  auspicious,  iii.  220-222,  230. 
opprobrious  proper  names,  viii.  17. 
ordeal,  by  footprints,  iv.  102  sqq. 
orography,  of  Kasmir,  its  importance,  II.  392. 
Ou-k'ong,  Chinese  pilgrim,  visits  Kasmir  from 
Gandhara,  II.  357  ;  records  Vilniras,  ib. ;  his 
description  of  Kasmir  mountain  routes, 
358 ;  on  foreign  relations  of  Kasmir,  I.  90  ; 
on  Turkish  rulers  of  Gandhara,  iv.  140- 
143  n. ;  mentions  Krtyasrama  Vihara,  i. 
147  n. ;  refers  to  Muktapida,  iv.  126  n. ;  to 
‘  Moung-ti  ’  Vihara,  188  n. ;  mentions  Vihara 
of  Cahkuna,  211  n. 

Ovand,  village,  now  Uyan,  vii.  295 ;  II.  459. 


P. 

Pdddyra,  a  state  office,  vii.  210. 

Padma,  Naga  (Malu'ipadma  lake),  i.  30. 
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Padma,  uncle  of  Cippatajayapkla,  iv.  679; 
founds  Padmapura,  695 ;  his  wife,  696. 

Padma,  councillor,  vii.  1505. 

Padmaka,  cousin  of  Bhoja,  vii.  1657. 

Padmaka,  lord  of  Vallapura,  marries  daughter 
to  Bhiksacara,  viii.  547,  550. 

Padmalekhd ,  daughter  of  Lotliana,  viii.  1844. 

Padmamihira,  chronicler,  i.  17-1 S ;  I.  25;  his 
list  of  kings,  i.  86  n. 

Padmapura ,  town,  now  Pampar,  iv.  695;  v. 
330;  vii.  767,  1362,  1365;  viii.  1387,  1413, 
1418,1422,2807;  its  history,  II.  459 ;  famous 
for  its  saffron,  428. 

Padmardja,  follower  of  Tuhga,  vii.  95. 

Padmardja,  foreign  trader,  vii.  193,  197. 

Padmardja,  soldier,  viii.  2324. 

Padmaratha,  chief  of  Kalinjara,  viii.  915, 1923, 
1939,  1974,  1975.  ' 

Padmasaras,  the  Volur  lake,  viii.  2421 ;  see 
Maliapadma,  Padma. 

Padmasri,  queen  of  Kalasa,  vii.  731. 

Padmasri,  Prapa  (fountain)  of,  vii.  1581. 

Padmasri,  daughter  of  Jayasimha,  viii.  3380. 

Padmasvdmin,  temple,  iv.  695 ;  vi.  222. 

Padmati,  recte  Madmati,  river  name  in  Ain-i 
Akbari,  II.  287. 

Padmdvati,  queen  of  Yudhisthira  II.,  iii.  383. 

Pahara,  Skr.  name  of  Pohur  River,  II.  425. 

Pdja,  S'ahi  prince,  vii.  274,  566. 

Pdja,  Damara,  vii.  1022. 

Pakhli,  hill-tract,  v.  217  n. ;  II.  434. 

Paktyike,  of  Herodotos,  designates  Gandhara, 
II.  353. 

palace,  royal,  in  S'rinagar,  vii.  186-187 ;  II. 
451 ;  of  earlier  kings,  452. 

palankins,  used  in  Kasmir,  noticed  by  Albe- 
runi,  II.  361. 

‘  palevata,'  ‘  apple  ’  (P),  vi.  356. 

Pamba  Sar,  lake,  vii.  940  n. 

Pampar,  the  ancient  Padmapura,  iv.  695  n. ; 
II.  459. 

Pampusaras,  lake,  vii.  91fi ;  II.  482. 

Pancacandra,  son  of  Gargacandra,  viii.  1121, 
1364;  joins  Jayasimha,  1393 ;  sent  to  relieve 
Bhasa,  1478 ;  uncle  of  Parmandi,  1608 ; 
opposes  Sujji,  2077  ;  his  brother,  2506. 

Pancagalivara,  valley  (Panjgabbar),  i.  307  n. 

Pancahastd,  now  Panzath,  v.  24;  II.  470; 
Naga  of,  412. 

Pancal,  see  Pantsal. 

Pancala,  >  Ks.  Pantsal,  local  name  of  pass  or 
range,  II.  396. 

Pancftladeva,  equivalent  of  ‘  Pir  Pantsal,’  II. 
397. 

Pahcaladharamatha,  hospice  on  Pir  Pantsal, 
mentioned  by  Ksemendra,  II.  396. 

Pdncdlas,  followers  of  Arjuna,  viii.  1093, 

‘  pancamahdsabda,1  offices  designated  as,  iv. 
llfO ;  512,  680. 

Pane  ana  da,  Panjab,  iv.  248. 


PAKIHASAPURA. 

Pancasatra,  site,  v.  156. 

Pancatarangini,  streams,  on  Amarnath  route, 
II.  409. 

Paucavata,  a  chief,  viii.  3400. 
pancavimsati,  >  Ks.  puntshu,  a  monetary 
term,  II.  312. 

Panciyrdma,  now  Panz'gam,  viii.  3124,  Corr. ; 
II.  486. 

Pancuhu,  see  Piintshu. 

Pand'ffihyuk,  ruins  at,  i.  106  n. 

Pandavas,  date  of,  i.  51 ;  war  of,  82. 

Pandits,  from  Kasmir,  employed  by  Alberuni, 
II.  360;  Kalhana’s  sympathy  with,  I.  8. 
Pandrethan,  old  Puranadhisthana,  probable 
site  of  Asoka’s  S'rinagari,  i.  104  n. ;  iii. 
99  n. ;  II.  439  ;  phonetic  derivation  of  name, 
440. 

Pahqu ,  ‘the  Lame,’  nickname  of  Nirjitavar- 
mau,  v.  254,  264,  277,  281,  283,  287,  292; 
treasures  of  P.,  viii.  1954 ;  see  Nirjitavar- 
man. 

Pdnini,  Jayapida  compared  to,  iv.  635,  637. 
Pan  jab,  its  condition  after  Muhammadan  in¬ 
vasion,  viii.  3346-48  ;  its  river  names,  ren¬ 
dered  by  Ptolemy,  II.  411  ;  see  Pan  Canada. 
Pafijaka,  an  official,  viii.  568. 

Panjal,  Anglo-Indice  for  Pancal,  II.  396  n. 
Panjgabbar,  valley,  i.  307  n. 

Pantsal,  Ks.  (Pah.  Pancal),  <  Skr.  Pancala, 
designation  of  mountain-ranges,  II.  396  ;  see 
Pir  Pantsal. 

Panzath,  village,  old  Pancahasta,  v.  24  n. ; 
Naga  of,  II.  412. 

Panz'gam,  village,  old  Pancigrama,  viii.  3124, 
Corr. ;  II.  486. 

Panz'nor  Nambal,  marsh,  II.  331,  421. 
Pdpasena,  nickname  of  Kalasa,  vii.  962. 
Pdpasudana ,  spring  at  Kapatesvara  Tirtha,  i. 
32;  vii.  191 ;  II.  467. 

‘ pdradhvajdh,'  banners  of  Kasmir  kings  called, 

iii.  78. 

‘  paradis  terrestre  des  Indes,’  fame  of  Kasmir 
as,  II.  356. 

parasol,  of  Varuna,  iii.  54. 

Par’spor,  Pargana,  derives  name  from  Pariha- 
sapura,  II.  300,  477  ;  extent  of,  333. 
Parepur,  hamlet  at  Trigam,  II.  329. 

Pdrevisoka,  castle,  iv.  5,  Corr.;  a  locality,  vi. 

130 ;  viii.  2194 ;  II.  470. 

Pdrevitasta,  locality,  vii.  1607. 

Parganas,  of  Kasmir :  their  number,  names 
and  limits  varying,  II.  437 ;  list  in  Loka- 
prakasa,  376  ;  tabulated  lists  of,  493. 
Parihasakesava,  image  and  temple  of  Visnu, 

iv.  195,  202,  275, 323,  326, 334  ;  destroyed  by 
Harsa,  vii.  1344 ,  1347  ;  II.  302 ;  statue  re¬ 
stored  by  Uccaia,  viii.  79. 

Parihdsapura,  town  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  194 ; 
identified  with  Par’spor,  ib.,  Note  F ;  310, 
395 ;  v.  99,  161 ;  vi.  218,  253 ;  vii.  13,  28, 
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993,  1098,  1326,  1338  ;  viii.  79  ;  Lalitaditya' s 
festival  at,  iv.  242  ;  name  lives  in  Par*spor 
Pargana,  II.  300;  ancient  remains  described, 
301 ;  history  of  town  and  temples,  302  ;  sites 
of  Govardhanadhara  and  Rajavihara,  303 ; 
Muhammadan  notices,  ib.  ;  tradition  of 
Lalitaditya,  ib. ;  name  used  for  district 
around  town,  333 ;  its  position  accounted 
for,  421  ;  history  of  Par^spor,  477 ;  Kal- 
hana’s  close  acquaintance  with  P.,  I.  7. 
Pariksit,  story  of,  i.  95. 

‘ pdrisadya,'  ‘member  of  Purohita-corpora- 
tion,’  ii.  132  n. ;  v.  406  ;  vii.  13,  1082,  1088  ; 
viii.  709  ;  solemn  fast  held  by,  900-902. 
Parmddi  :  Parmdndi,  king  of  Karnata,  vii.  935, 
1119,1121. 

Parmdndi,  son  of  King  Jayasiriilia,  viii.  1608, 
2953. 

Parnotsa,  territory  of  Prunts  or  Punch,  i. 
317  n. ;  foundation  of  town  P.,  iv.  184;  vi. 
201,  209,  1300;  viii.  633,  914,  917,  1630; 
history  of  town  and  district,  II.  433. 
Parosnr,  river,  viii.  2006. 

‘  parsad,’  ‘  Purohita-corporation,’  ii.  132  ;  v. 
171. 

‘  pdrsada,’  ‘  member  of  Purohita-corporation,’ 
ii.  1 32  n. ;  see  parisadya. 

Pdrtka,  son  of  Nirjitavarman,  crowned, v.  255 ; 
his  unstable  reign,  280;  deposed,  287;  re¬ 
stored,  295  ;  again  deposed,  297  ;  murdered 
by  his  son,  428-438  ;  viii.  3432 ;  his  reign,  I. 
102  ;  his  murder,  103. 

Partha,  son  of  Dharma,  vii.  85 ;  city-prefect, 
107,  108,  109. 

Partha,  epic  hero,  ii.  94  ;  viii.  469. 

Pdrthivavali,  chronicle  of  Helaraja,  i.  17-18. 
Parvagupta,  minister  of  Unmattavanti,  v. 
421 ;  conspires,  422,  423 ;  427,  437  ;  vi.  93, 
103;  in  power,  115,  116,  118;  kills  Sarhgra- 
madeva,  126;  usurps  throne,  129;  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  136;  his  death,  145-148;  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughters,  211  ;  265  ;  viii.  1956  ; 
3437 ;  I.  104. 

Parvaguptesvara,  temple,  vi.  137. 

Parvasarkara,  murderer  of  Tubga,  vii.  81. 
Pdrvati,  goddess,  marriage  of,  iii.  443 ;  mani¬ 
fests  herself  as  Vitasta,  II.  411. 

Paryuka,  Dard  minister,  viii.  2458,  2468,  2469. 
Pdsika,  Thakkura  of  Lohara,  viii.  1828. 
passports,  system  of,  in  Kasmir,  II.  391. 
Pdsupata,  a  sect  (mahavratin),  i.  17-18;  iii. 

267  ;  Matha  for,  v.  404. 

Pataka,  a  mare,  viii.  1015. 

Pafala,  son  of  Bhiibhata,  vi.  212. 
Patamgagramd,  Kasmir  village,  viii.  472. 
Patan,  the  old  S'amkarapura,  v.  156  n. ;  II. 
481. 

pathina,  a  kind  of  fish,  v.  65. 

Paffa,  officer  of  Harsa,  vii.  953,  1001,  1005; 
sent  against  Uccala,  1305,  1354;  deserts 
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king,  1499;  surrenders  to  Sussala,  1507; 
remains  in  Kasmir,  1519,  1520. 

Patta,  relative  of  Radda,  viii.  345. 

Pattana,  designation  of  S'ariikarapura,  v. 

156  n.,  162,  213 ;  its  history,  II.  481. 

‘  paftopddhydya,’  an  office,  v.  397. 

Patwari,  in  old  Kasmir,  v.  175  n. 
Paundravardhana,  city,  iv.  421. 

Payech,  alleged  name  of  Payer  village,  II. 
473. 

Payer,  village,  temple  at,  II.  473. 
peacock  dance,  of  Mummuni,  iii.  334. 
pearls,  supposed  origin  of,  iii.  202. 
pedestrians,  Kasmirians  reputed  as,  II.  352. 
pedigree,  of  Lohara  family,  I.  145. 

Peliasa,  village  in  Vitasta  Valley,  v.  225  n. ; 
see  Buliasa. 

Persian  chronicles,  of  Kasmir,  II.  374;  his¬ 
torical  details  effaced  in,  I.  29. 

Phakh,  Pargana,  called  Phakliuva  by  S'ri- 
vara,  II.  452. 

Phaldha  (?),  locality,  viii.  511;. 

Phalapura,  town  founded  by  Lalitaditya,  iv. 
184:  673;  territorial  subdivision,  v.  99;  II. 
334,  479. 

Phalguna  Bhatta,  favourite  of  Ksemagupta, 
vi.  152,  168,  179 ;  ousted  by  Didda  from 
ministership,  194,  197,  198;  exiled,  201, 
209  ;  recalled,  284 ;  death,  314  ;  348. 
Phalgunaka,  friend  of  Yasaskara,  v.  473. 
Phulla,  ancestor  of  Lohara  family,  vii.  1282. 
Phullapura,  uncertain  locality,  viii.  1221, 1843, 

. 1964 • 

pigeons,  forbidden  food,  ii.  52  n. 
pilgrimage,  places  of,  in  Kasmir,  named  by 
Kalhana,  II.  367  ;  pilgrimage  to  Svayarhbhu, 
i.  34  n. ;  II.  485  ;  to  Taksaka  Naga,  i.  222  ; 
to  Haramukutaganga,  II.  407 ;  to  Amar- 
nath  Tirtlia,  409 ;  to  Suresvari,  455 ;  to 
Vijayesvara,  464 ;  pilgrimages  of  Kasmirians 
abroad,  I.  109  n. 

Pimmald,  river  (?),  vii.  1124. 

Pincadeva,  royal  officer,  viii.  1432  ;  commands 
watch-station,  1577;  defends  Sujji,  2142; 
defends  S'urapura,  2803. 

Pindaraka  Naga,  pool  of,  vii.  169. 

‘ pindasidd hi,'  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  vii. 
1133  n. 

Pir,  as  designation  for  ‘  pass,’  origin  of  term, 
II.  397. 

Pir  Pantsal  Pass,  route  leading  to,  i.  302  n. ; 
II.  394 ;  its  hospice  mentioned  by  Ksemen- 
dra,  395 ;  old  name  Pancaladhara,  396 ; 
designated  as  Pancaladcva,  397 ;  its  ‘  Pir,’ 
398. 

Pir  Pantsal  Range,  its  natural  features,  II. 

392 ;  its  central  elevation,  398. 

Pirs,  Muhammadan  saints  worshipped  on 
mountains,  II.  397. 

Pisacakapura,  village,  v.  469. 
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Pisacas,  Kasmir  freed  from,  i.  184  n. ;  popular 
custom  as  to,  iv.  710  n. 

‘  pisitasa,’  term  for  ‘  demon,’  iii.  76. 
pitakosa,  see  kosa. 

‘  pit  ha,’  base  of  sacred  image,  ii.  126  ;  iii.  360, 
454,  458 ;  iv.  274  ;  v.  46  n. 

Pithadevi,  a  form  of  Durga,  v.  1ft  1;. 

Pittha  :  Pitthaka,  son  of  Devesvara,  vii.  1532  ; 
viii.  214. 

Pitthardja,  S'ahi  prince,  vii.  274. 

Plaksaprasra  mna,  forest,  iv.  387. 
poets,  Kalhana’s  praise  of,  i.  3-5,  45-47. 

Pohur,  Kasmir  river,  II.  425. 

Po-liu,  Baltistan,  route  to,  II.  358 ;  ‘  Great  ’ 
and  ‘  Little,’  435. 

poll-tax,  of  Kasmir  Brahmans,  II.  318. 
popular  etymology,  royal  names  due  to,  i. 
86  n. ;  of  local  namesj  ii.  134  n. ;  II.  395 ; 
454 ;  in  Mahatmyas,  381 ;  of  name  Krtya- 
srama,  i.  147  n.  ;  of  name  Gu<lasuth,  156  n. ; 
of  name  Haraparvat,  iii.  339-349  n. ;  II. 
443 ;  of  name  Vij^bror,  464. 
population,  density  of,  in  Kasmir,  II.  437. 
porridge,  of  pulverized  gold,  ii.  256 ;  v.  17. 
Poskar,  hill-spur,  II.  476. 

1  potdsa,'  an  ingredient  of  betel,  vii.  1121;. 
Prabhakaradeva,  minister  of  Gopalavarman, 
v.  230,  472;  paramour  of  Sugandha,  viii. 
1953. 

Prabhdkarasvdmin,  temple,  v.  30. 
Prabhakaravarman,  minister  of  Avantivarman, 
v.  30. 

Prabhavakacarita,  of  Hemaeandra,  notice  of 
Kasmir  in,  II.  286. 

Pradyumna,  Haraparvat  called  hill  of,  iii.  IfiO  ; 
vii.  1616. 

Prdgjyotisa,  town,  iv.  171;  king  of,  ii.  Ilf! ; 
viii:  2811. 

Prajdpati,  divine  purohita,  iii.  443. 

Prajidhara,  chief,  brother  of  Ghatotkaca,  viii. 
3398. 

Prajimathikd,  near  Dudilkhut  Pass,  perhaps 
present  Yijje  Marg,  vii.  1171  n.,  1182 ;  II. 
406. 

Prajji,  a  Saindhava,  made  lord  of  ‘  Gate,’  viii. 
1042;  brother  of  Sujji,  1046;  fights  for 
Sussala,  1088;  his  high  character,  1149. 
Prajji,  uncertain  person,  viii.  3400. 
Prajndditya,  name  of  Durlabhavardhana,  iii. 
494. 

Prajyabliatta,  author  of  Rajavalipataka,  II. 

373  ;  his  ignorance  of  old  local  names,  374. 
prdkaras,  quadrangles  of  Kasmir  temples,  i. 
105. 

Prakasadevi,  queen  of  Candrapida,  iv.  79. 
Prakdsikdvihdra ,  iv.  79. 

Prakafa,  brother  of  Tuhga,  vi.  319. 

Prakata,  son  of  Kaliya,  viii.  1669. 
Pramadakantha,  Guru,  vii.  276. 

Pramoda,  lord  of  Mathura,  iv.  513. 


PRAVARASENA. 

Prang,  site  of  Ciramocana,  i.  149-150  n. ;  II. 
489. 

‘ prapd,'  ‘drinking  place,’  vii.  122;  of  Pad- 
masri,  vii.  1581. 

Prasa,  son  of  Sahasramahgala,  viii.  501 ;  enters 
Kasmir,  536  ;•  delivered  to  Sussala,  556. 

Prasasta,  a  Mahattama,  vii.  j38. 

Prasastakalasa,  son  of  Rajakalasa,  minister  of 
Kalasa,  vii.  572,  598;  sets  Harsa  free,  814  ; 
imprisoned,  865 ;  re-installed,  888 ;  retained 
by  Uccala,  viii.  186  ;  his  nephew,  570. 

Prasastardja,  a  Lavanya,  vii.  1255. 

Prasastardja,  helpmate  of  Uipala,  viii.  1282, 
1308,  1314. 

‘prasasti,’  ‘  laudatory  inscription,’  i.  15;  Kal¬ 
hana’s  study  of,  I.  26  ;  record  about  Gopa- 
ditya  taken  from,  i.  344  ;  I.  79. 

Pratdpa,  son  of  Utkarsa,  viii.  10. 

Pratdpacakravartin,  epithet  of  Harsa,  vii. 
1162. 

Pratapaditya  I.,  king  of  Kasmir,  ii.  5 ;  viii. 
3417  ;  I.  80. 

Pratapaditya  II.-tDurlabhaka,  king  of  Kasmir, 
iv.  8  ;  see  Durlabhaka. 

Pratdpayaurisa,  shrine  of,  vii.  1638. 

Pratapapala,  step-brother  of  Nagapala,  viii. 
619. 

Pratapapura,  now  Tapar,  iv.  10;  viii.  820;  II. 
482. 

Pratdpasila-S'ildditya,  of  Malava,  restored  by 
Pravarasena,  iii.  330. 

‘  pratistha,’  ‘  consecration,’  rules  for,  iii.  350- 
351  n. 

‘  pratisfhdsdsana,’  ‘  edicts  recording  consecra¬ 
tions,’  i.  15. 

Pravarapura,  story  of  its  foundation:  iii.  339- 
349  n. ;  its  identity  with  S'rinagar,  ib. ; 
name  still  used,  ib. ;  abbreviated  from 
Pravarasenapura,  ib. ;  attempt  to  burn  Pr., 
iv.  311,  315  ;  its  foundation  by  Pravarasena 
a  historical  fact,  I.  84 ;  name  reproduced  in 
T'ang  Annals,  II.  357 ;  survival  of  name, 
442. 

Pravarasena  I.-S're$thasena,  king  of  Kasmir, 
iii.  97 ;  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,'  i. 
190;  his  residence  in  Puranadhisthana,  viii. 
2408 ;  see  S'resthasena. 

Pravarasena  II.,  birth  of,  iii.  109 ;  goes  abroad, 
123 ;  hears  of  Matrgupta,  265 ;  goes  to 
Kasmir,  280 ;  marches  through  Trigarta, 
285 ;  meets  Matrgupta,  288  ;  his  generosity, 
319 ;  his  expeditions  abroad,  324-335 ; 
founds  Pravarapura,  336-363 ;  builds  Pra- 
varesvara  temple,  350 ;  ascends  to  heaven, 
374  ;  iv.  311 ;  his  city,  viii.  2408  ;  3420;  his 
date  as  assumed  by  Kalhana,  I.  66 ;  evidence 
supporting  his  historical  existence,  84 ;  his 
coins,  85 ;  II.  319. 

Pravarasena,  Setubandha  composed  for  a 
king  called,  iii.  129  n. 
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Pravarasenapura,  full  name  of  Pravarapura, 
iii.  339-349  n. 

Pi  • avaresa  :  Pravaresvara ,  temple  founded  by 
S'resthasena,  iii.  99,  100. 

Pi  •avaresa  :  Pravaresvara ,  temple  of  Pravara- 
sena  II.  at  S'rinagar,  iii.  350;  its  linga, 
372;  its  ruined  gate,  378 ;  vii,  109;  its  site, 
II.  447. 

‘  pravesabhdgika,’  an  official  post,  viii.  278. 
pravrajyd,  of  Buddhist  monks  in  Kasmir,  i. 
171. 

pray  a,  see  prayopavesa. 

Praydga,  Tirtha  at  Allahabad,  Jayapida’s 
visit  to,  iv.  414 ;  its  shifted  position,  II. 
335. 

Prayaga,  Tirtha  on  Vitasta,  iv.  391  n. ;  II. 
335. 

Praydga ,  servant  of  Harsa,  vii.  682 ;  saves 
Harsa  from  poison,  690  ;  749;  discovers 
plot,  1019  ;  has  Dhammata  murdered,  1045; 
restrains  Harsa,  1074 ;  advises  Harsa,  1586, 
1588;  accompanies  Harsa’s  flight,  1621; 
procures  food  for  Harsa,  1665  ;  falls  fighting 
for  king,  1710. 

prdyascitta,  penances  for  defilement,  v.  400. 
prayopavesa  :  pray  a,  ‘  solemn  fast,’  iv.  82,  99 ; 

v.  468;  vi.  25,  336,  343;  vii.  13,  1088,  1157, 
1611;  viii.  51,  110,658,  709,768,  808,  939, 
2224,2733,  2739;  officers  watching  cases  of, 

vi.  14 ;  Kalhana’s  views  on,  I.  36. 

Preman,  son-in-law  of  Saihgramaraja,  vii.  11, 

33. 

Preman,  foster-brother  of  Jayasiriiha,  viii. 
1349 ;  made  governor  of  Loliara  Castle, 
1631 ;  loses  castle,  1814  ;  fails  to  recover  it, 
1828,  1830 ;  1933. 

*  prime-ministership,’  its  designations,  vi.  199 
n. ;  passages  mentioning  office,  iv.  81,  Curr.  ; 
vi.  333 ;  vii.  208,  364,  568,  923  ;  viii.  862, 
2360,  2460,  2471. 

proper  names,  opprobrious,  vii.  1068  n. 
proverb,  “  selling  snow  on  Himalaya,”  iii.  138; 
viii.  3102 ;  on  character  of  neighbouring 
races,  1531 ;  Kasmiri  proverbs  alluded  to, 
v.  401  n. ;  vii.  1115  n. ;  1226  r..  ;  viii.  148  n.  ; 
2546  n. ;  about  Raj  an  aka  Ratnakantha’s 
writing,  I.  47  n. 

Prthd,  son  of,  vii.  585. 

Prthivlcandra,  lord  of  Trigarta,  v.  1J;1;. 
Prthivyaplda,  king  of  Kasmir,  iv.  399 ;  viii. 
3425;  1.93. 

Prthivydpida,  other  name  of  Sarhgramapida 
II.,  iv.  675. 

Prthvigiri,  fort,  vii.  1152. 

Prthvihara,  Damara  of  S'anuda,  fights  for  Sus- 
sala,  viii.  591  ;  guards  routes,  627  ;  flees  from 
Sussala,  647  ;  defeats  royal  troops,  672 ; 
gains  fresh  victory,  712 ;  attacks  S  rinagar, 
732  ;  his  treachery,  780 ;  quarrels  with 
Mallakostha,  876  j  marries  daughter  to 


‘rab  sasnu.’ 

Bhiksacara,  878 ;  fights  for  Bh.,  936 ;  at¬ 
tacks  S'urapura,  967 ;  fights  before  S'rina- 
gar,  1006 ;  retires,  1038 ;  besieges  S'rinagar, 
1075;  retires  with  Bhiksu,  1124;  attacks 
S'rinagar,  1158;  his  death  alluded  to,  1149 
n. ;  sons  of,  2271,  2^96 ;  account  of  his  rise, 

I.  120;  his  struggles  for  Bhiksacara,  121. 
Prthvipdla,  lord-of  Rajapuri,  vi.  349,  352. 
Prthvipdla.  nephew  of  Kamaliya,  viii.  1093, 

119^2316. 

Prthvirdja,  father  of  Vijayaraja,  viii.  2227. 
Prunts,  modern  Ks.  name  of  Parnotsa,  iv. 
184  n. ;  see  Parnotsa. 

Ptolemy,  knows  Kasmir  as  Kaspeira,  II.  351  ; 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes,  352 ;  his 
phonetic  rendering  of  Pan  jab  river  names, 
411. 

Pulastya,  legend  of  Rsi,  II.  273. 

Punch,  hill-territory,  the  ancient  Parnotsa,  iv. 

184  n. ;  see  Parnotsa. 
puns,  of  Kalhana,  i.  G9  ;  iii.  307 ;  415  n. 
piintshu,  “  Twenty-fiver,”  monetary  term 
(Abu-l-Fazl’s  Panciihii),  II.  311 ;  coins  repre¬ 
senting  its  value,  315. 
punya,  Kalhana’s  belief  in,  I.  35. 

P  tiny  aka  ra,  clerk,  vii.  6. 

-pura,  in  Kasmir  local  names,  II.  368. 
Purdnddhisthdna , ‘ the  old  capital, ’now  Pandre- 
than,  iii.  99 ;  i.  104  n.  ;  temple  at,  v.  267 ; 
remains  of  site,  II.  440. 

Puranas,  Kasmir  mentioned  in,  II.  365. 
Purohitas,  corporations  of,  ii.  132;  see  parsad, 
parisadya ;  Purohitas  of  Kasmir  Tirthas 
(thaiPpat1),  II.  380;  their  traditions  on 
Kasmir  localities,  383 ;  P.  of  Parihasapura, 
30i} ;  Kalhana’s  contempt  for  P.,  I.  19. 

-pur  :  pur,  <  Skr.  -pura,  in  Kasmir  local  names, 

II.  372. 

Puskaranaga,  near  Poskar,  II.  476. 
Pusydnandda,  now  Pusiana,  viii.  959,  1038, 
1578  ;  its  history,  11.  398. 

‘ put- *//;)•,'  meaning  of  verb,  i.  369  n. 


Q. 

quadrangles,  of  Kasmir  temples,  i.  105  n. 
( prdkdra) ;  of  Rajavihara,  iv.  200 ;  of 
Par^spor  temples,  204 ;  II.  301  ;  Matha 
forming  a  quadrangle,  i.  195. 
quivering  tree,  of  HalHlial  village,  II.  476, 
quotation,  from  Nilamata,  i.  72  ;  from  Vitas- 
tamah.,  vii.  473 ;  from  Bhagavadgita,  viii. 
2256. 


R. 

‘  Rab  Sasnu,’  a  monetary  value  in  Kasmir, 
(Abii-l-Fazl),  II.  316  n. 
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Radda,  son  of  Saclda,  minister,  viii.  183  ;  256  ; 
conspires  against  Uccala,  278,  296 ;  strikes 
Uccala,  316  ;  ascends  throne  for  one  night, 
342  ;  killed,  346  ;  had  taken  name  ‘  S'ahkha- 
raja,’  356  ;  3443;  I.  118. 

Raddadevi,  queen  of  Jayasiriiha,  viii.  3241, 
3330 ;  her  sons,  3371 ;  her  piety,  3382 ; 
3399. 

Raghu,  epic  hero,  i.  191  ;  iii.  473. 

rahdari,  system  of  frontier  guards  known  as, 
II.  391. 

Rdhila,  minister  of  Sussala,  viii.  1304,  1317. 

Rahu,  demon,  allusion  to  story  of,  viii.  2025  n. 

Raja,  daughter  of,  vii.  1487. 

‘  rajadhdni,  ‘palace,’  in  S'rinagar,  II.  451. 

Rdjadhdni,  name  of  Matha,  vii.  961. 

Rdjagiri,  fort  in  Rajapuri,  vii.  1270;  mentioned 
by  Alberuni,  II.  298. 

Rdjaka,  son  of  Bhutikalasa,  vii.  26. 

Rdjaka,  son  of  S'iirapala,  viii.  324. 

Rdjaka,  brother  of  Bhojaka,  Damara,  viii. 
2741,2745. 

Rdjakalasa,  minister,  vii.  22,  24 ;  father  of 
Prasastakalasa,  572. 

Rdjakulabhatfa,  soldier,  vi.  246,  249. 

Rdjalaksmi,  daughter  of  Gargacandra,  married 
to  Sussala,  viii.  460,  1444. 

Rdjalaksmi :  Rdjyasri,  daughter  of  Jayasimha, 
viii.  3380,  3399. 

Rdjamahgala,  lord  of  ‘  Gate,’  viii.  1634. 

Rajdna,  >  Ks.  Ran',  a  ‘  Kram  ’  name,  viii. 
756  n. 

Rajanaka,  title,  vi.  117 ;  261  ;  varirsastuti  of 
Rajanaka  family,  iv.  489  n. 

Rdjdnavdtikd,  now  quarter  of  Ran'vor,  viii. 
756,  768,  899  ;  II.  451. 

Rajapuri,  territory,  now  Rajauri,  vi.  286,  348, 
349,  351 ;  vii.  105,  267,  533,  539,  541,  546, 
/574,  578,  589,  967,  968,  972,  976,  977,  978, 
991,1017,1150,1256,  1293;  viii.  289,  884, 
1266,  1271,  1463,  1465,  1632,  2044,  2040 ;  its 
history,  II.  433 ;  included  in  Darvabhisara, 
i.  180  n. ;  inhabited  by  Khasas,  317  n. ; 
deceitfulness  of  its  people,  vii.  1261  ;  viii. 
2889 ;  tributary  to  Kasmir  in  Hiuen  Tsiang’s 
time,  I.  87 ;  pays  tribute  to  Didda,  106 ; 
pays  tribute  to  Harsa,  113. 

Rdjardja,  son  of  king  Ananta,  vii.  186. 

Rdjardja,  Damara,  viii.  1992. 

rajasamvdhana,  name  of  an  impost,  v.  192. 

rdjasthdna,  a  state  office,  vii.  601. 

Rajatar  any  ini,  “  River  of  Kings,”  Kalhana’s 
work  called,  i.  24;  viii.  3149;  i.-viii.  Colo¬ 
phons  ;  how  it  differs  from  the  Caritas,  I. 
4 ;  conceived  as  a  Kavya,  22 ;  Its  didactic 
features,  23 ;  its  rhetorical  ornaments,  38 ; 
its  orations  and  dialogues,  39  ;  obscurities 
of  its  style  and  terminology,  40 ;  written 
for  contemporaries,  41 ;  completed  by  Kal- 
hana,  42;  want  of  revision  in  latter  portions, 


RAMACARA. 

43 ;  defects  and  corruptions  of  last  two 
Books,  44 ;  earlier  editions  of  text,  45 ; 
codex  archetypus  discovered  by  Bidder,  ib.; 
secured  for  Stein’s  edition,  46;  its  writer 
Rajanaka  Ratnakantha,  ib. ;  condition  of  its 
text,  48;  critical  value  of  glosses  in  cod. 
arch.  A,  ib.;  the  glossator  A2  identified,  49; 
text  collated  by  A3,  ib. ;  discovery  of  Lahore 
MS.  L,  50 ;  text  of  L,  51 ;  explanation  of  its 
independent  readings,  52  ;  critical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  translated  text,  54 ;  edition  of  P. 
Durgaprasada,  55  ;  chronological  system  of 
Rajatar.,  66-70;  analysis  of  Rajatar.  as  a 
historical  source,  71-130;  earlier  translators 
and  annotators,  Preface. 

Rajatarahgini,  chronicle  of  Jonaraja,  II.  373. 

Rajauri,  territory,  the  old  Rajapuri,  vi.  286  n. ; 
II.  364  ;  see  Rajapuri,  Rajawari. 

Rdjavadana-Balahara,  son  of  Tejas,  takes  up 
cause  of  Bhoja,  viii.  2695;  sends  son  to 
Bhoja,  2718;  subsidized  by  Bhoja,  2768 ; 
distrusted  by  Trillaka,  2792 ;  fights  against 
Dhanya,  2852 ;  not  a  Lavanya,  2859 ;  de¬ 
ceives  royal  officers,  2894 ;  makes  peace, 
2906  ;  secures  Bhoja,  2916  ;  in  power,  2962  ; 
2966 ;  feud  with  Naga,  2971 ;  causes  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Naga,  2987 ;  hip  character, 
2993 ;  deceived  by  Bhoja,  3059  ;  attempts 
to  retain  Bhoja,  3134 ;  his  rising,  3305 ; 
Kalhana’s  regard  for  him,  I.  20. 

Rajavalipataka,  chronicle  of  Prajyabhatta  and 
S'uka,  II.  373. 

Rqjavihdra,  at  Parihasapura,  iv.  200;  vii. 
1335  ;  its  probable  site,  II.  303. 

Rajavira,  wrongly  Sanskritized  form  of  name 
Rajauri,  II.  374. 

Rajawari  (Rajauri),  noticed  by  Alberuni,  vi. 
286  n.;  II.  298,  364. _ 

Rdjesvara,  minister,  vii.  223. 

riijnlcakra,  worshipped  in  Kasmir,  i.  122  n. ; 
see  matrcakra. 

Rajolaka,  village  of  Ruzul,  II.  470. 

Rdjyasri,  see  Rajalaksmi. 

Rakchatesa,  Liiiga  called,  iv.  214. 

Rakka,  Brahman-soldier,  v.  424;  commander- 
in-chief,  vi.  170 ;  his  intrigues,  197,  202  ; 
259  ;  his  death,  284  ;  his  sons,  324,  342. 

Rakkajayddeni,  image  of  goddess,  v.  426. 

Rakkaka,  lord  of  the  ‘  Gate,’  viii.  178. 

Rdksasa,  shows  site  of  Pravarapura,  iii.  342  ; 
his  limb  forms  embankment,  346  ;  Raksasas 
work  for  Jayapida,  iv.  503,  505,  506. 

Raktika,  follower  of  Bhiksu,  viii.  1751,  1758, 
1766,  1774. 

Ralha,  son  of  Malla,  vii.  1487. 

Ralhana,  grandson  of  Tanvahga,  vii.  1053. 

Rama,  epic  hero,  iii.  473  ;  story  of  his  exile,  viii 
1806-9  n.  ;  image  made  by  R.  ,iv.  274;  641. 

Rama,  attendant  of  Tilakasiihha,  viii.  783 

Rdmacarfit  name  of  Balaraina,  viii.  2926. 
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Ramadeva,  relative  of  Prabhakaradeva,  v. 
239  ;  grand-uncle  of  Yasaskara,  vi.  91. 

Ramcideva,  killed  by  Kalasa’s  soldiers,  vii.  675. 

Rdmala,  pretender,  viii.  216. 

Rumalekhd,  wife  of  Kalasa,  vii.  256. 

Rcimanyd,  Nagi  of  Rembyar^  river,  i.  263; 
legend  of,  II.  415. 

Ramanydtavi,  river  Rembyar®,  i.  265 ;  course 
of,  II.  415. 

Rdmapdla,  father  of  Saliajika,  viii.  1035. 

Ramaradan,  village,  iii.  467  n. 

Ramasrama,  Tirtha,  II.  274. 

Ramasrama,  Sanskritized  name  of  Ramuh,  II. 
384. 

Rdmasvdmin.  Visnu  image,  iv.  275;  destroyed, 
327,  334,  335.  '  ' 

Rdmata,  a  grammarian,  v.  29. 

Ramatirtha,  of  Nilamata,  II.  274. 

Rama vardhana,  minister,  vi.  126. 

Rdmdyana,  its  recital  in  one  day,  i.  166;  vii. 
1728;  studied  by  Kalhana,  I.  11. 

Ramuh,  the  old  Ramusa,  ii.  55  n. 

Ramusa,  the  modern  Ramuh,  ii.  55;  viii. 
2813  (text  Ramasa) ;  II.  474 ;  Tirtha  near 
Gangodbheda,  274. 

Randditya,  king  of  Kasmir,  called  Tunjina, 
iii.  386 ;  in  former  birth  wooes  Bhramara- 
vasini,  392 ;  marries  her  as  Ranaramblia, 
434  ;  consecrates  Ranesvara,  439-458 ;  other 
foundations,  460;  commands  underworld, 
465;  obtains  Nirvana,  470 ;  viii.  3421, 3422 ; 
extravagant  length  of  his  reign,  I.  63 ; 
folklore  character  of  traditions  about  him, 
86. 

Randditya,  chamberlain,  vii.  232,  234. 

Rancipurasvdmin,  temple,  iii.  462. 

Randrambhd,  queen  of  Ranaditya,  embodi¬ 
ment  of  S'akti,  iii.  391,  431  ;  works  miracle, 
454  ;  gives  magic  spell,  465. 

Randramhhadeva,  temple,  iii.  460. 

Randrambh asndmin ,  temple,  iii.  460. 

Ranasvdmin,  shrine  of  Visnu  at  STinagar,  iii. 
454>  457  ;  v.  395 ;  vii.  1096  ;  its  probable  posi¬ 
tion,  II.  447. 

Ranaviresvara  temple,  at  Jammu,  ii.  128- 
129  n. 

Ranbir  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Kasmir,  builds 
new  temple  of  Vijayesvara,  i.  105  n. ;  his 
survey  of  Kasmir  Tirthas,  Ii.  384. 

Ranesvara  :  Ranesa,  lihga  and  shrine  of,  iii. 
453,  457,  463  ;  vi.  71 ;  vii.  115. 

Rang  a,  a  Domha  singer,  v.  354,  397-399. 

‘  rahgapitha,'  of  a  temple,  vii.  109. 

Rahgavdta,  place  of  Bhoja’s  murder,  vii.  1653. 

Rahgavati,  name  of  forest,  now  Rahg'-'vbr, 
II.  280! 

Ran',  Ks.  Kram  name,  <  Skr.  Raj  ana,  viii. 
756  n. 

Ran'vor,  quarter  in  S'rinagar,  viii.  756  n. ;  II. 
450 ;  see  Riijiinavatiks 
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Ranjit  Singh,  defeated  on  Toshnaidan  route, 
II.  299  n. 

rare  words,  used  by  Kalhana,  i.  213  n. ;  iii. 
172  n.,  326  n. ;  iv.  549  n. ;  v.  15  n.,  145  n., 
267-268  n. ;  vii.  668 ;  viii.  143  n.,  147  n.,  975, 
1346,  3131,  3149. 

Rastrakuta  dynasty,  iv.  152  n. 

Rat-sun,  Kasmir  village,  II.  477. 

Ratisena,  king  of  Colas,  iii.  432. 

Ratnci,  minister,  iv.  711. 

Ratna,  soldier,  viii.  1079. 

Ratnacudanaga,  i.  30  n. 

Ratnddevi,  queen  of  Jayasiriiha,  viii.  2402  ;  her 
Matha  and  Vihara,  2433. 

Ratnakalasa,  brother  of  Prasastakalasa,  vii. 
599. 

Ratnakantlia  Rajanaka,  writer  of  codex  arche- 
typus  of  Rajat.,  I.  46 ;  his  compositions, 
ib.  n. ;  MSS.  from  his  hand,  47  n. 

Ratndkara,  Kasmir  poet,  v.  34;  writes  Hara- 
vijaya  under  patronage  of  Brhaspati,  I.  96. 

Ratnaprabhd,  queen  of  Pravarasena  II.,  iii. 
379. 

Ratndpura,  now  Ratanpor,  founded  by  Ratna- 
devi,  viii.  2434  ;  II.  474. 

Ratnasataka,  by  Rajanaka  Ratnakantlia,  I.  46. 

Ratnasvdmin,  temple,  iv.  711. 

Ratndvall,  Vihara  in  honour  of,  iii.  476. 

Ratnavardhana,  son  of  S'ura,  v.  40;  chamber- 
lain,  128;  builds  Ratnavardhanesa,  163. 

Ratnavardhanesa,  temple  of  S'iva,  v.  163. 

Rattd.  Karnata  princess,  iv.  152. 

Rauhitaka,  country,  iv.  11,  12. 

Rdivana,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  193,  196;  viii. 
3413. 

Rdvana,  mythic  king  of  Lanka,  lihgas  in  pos¬ 
session  of,  iii.  446,  447. 

Rayydvatta,  servant  of  Malla,  vii.  1480. 

Rayydvatta,  attendant  of  Uccala,  viii.  322. 

Riizdan,  Kasmir  family  name,  equivalent  of 
Rajanaka,  vi.  117  n. 

reclamation  of  land  from  Volur,  II.  421. 

Rembyar?  river,  old  Ramanyatavi,  i.  263  n. ; 
II.  415  ;  valley  of,  394. 

Revd,  stream,  iii.  240. 

revenue,  S'amkaravarman’s  administration  of, 
v.  167-177 ;  collected  in  kind,  II.  327. 

rice,  its  cultivation  in  Kasmir,  II.  427 ;  time 
of  harvest,  ii.  18  n. ;  rice,  prices  in  Kasmir,  v. 
116-117,  271;  II.  325;  rice  used  as  sub¬ 
sidiary  currency,  327. 

Rilhana,  minister,  viii.  1005  ;  fights  for  Sussala, 
1087 ;  posted  at  S'urapura,  1266,  1404 ;  in 
charge  of  Klieri,  1624;  sent  against  Lohara, 
1836;  conciliated  with  Sujji,  1985;  brings  back 
Safijapala,  2050  ;  sent  to  kill  Ulhana,  2163  ; 
fights  Kosthesvara,  2205  ;  employed  against 
Mallarjuna,  2266;  his  pious  foundations, 
2403 ;  fights  rebel  Damaras,  2743 ;  sent 
against  Catuska,  2758;  fights  Lothaka, 
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2810;  treats  for  Bhoja’s  person,  2988;  sent 
to  Bhoja  by  king,  3082 ;  proceeds  to  Panci- 
grama,  3124;  his  brother  Sumanas,  3355; 
pious  gifts  of,  3364  ;  Kalhana’s  relations  to, 
I.  20. 

Rilhanesvara,  shrine,  viii.  2409. 

Rincana,  Bhautta,  invades  Kasmir  by  Zoji- 
La  route,  II.  408,  490. 

river  system,  of  Kasmir,  II.  411;  river-com¬ 
munication  in  Kasmir,  414. 

Rohana,  Mount,  iii.  72. 

Rohitaka,  mentioned  by  Alberuni,  iv.  11  n. 

Rohtak,  suggested  identification  of,  iv.  11  n. 

rope-bridges,  their  use  in  Kasmir,  viii.  407  n. 

‘  rora,'  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  v.  15  n. 

rosaries,  of  ascetics,  ii.  127. 

‘  rudhabharodhi,'  Begar,  forced  carriage  of 
loads,  v.  17 J/.;  vii.  1088. 

‘  rudhisabda,'  grammatical  term,  iii.  76. 

Rudra,  treasurer  of  Salhana,  viii.  473. 

Rudra,  demon,  vii.  1641. 

Rudraganga,  spring,  v.  44-45  n. 

Rudrapdla,  S'ahi  prince,  refugee  in  Kasmir, 
vii.  1^4  >'  Ananta’s  favourite,  153;  fights 
Dards,  168;  his  victory,  176;  his  death, 
178 ;  viii.  1149. 

Rudresvara,  shrine,  viii.  3390. 

Rupri  Pass,  on  Pir  Pantsal,  II.  393. 

Ruru,  demon,  vii.  1707. 

Ruzul,  village,  old  Rajola,  II.  470. 


S. 

s  of  Skr.,  becomes  Ks,  h,  i.  100  n. ;  when  pre¬ 
served  in  Ks.,  ib. 

Sabhfipati,  of  Jay-apida,  iv.  495. 

S'aci,  mother  of  S'acinara,  i.  99  n. ;  viii.  3411. 

S'acinara,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  99;  viii.  3411;, 
his  relationship  to  Asoka,  I.  75. 

sacred  diagram (y antra),  iii.  850;  see  matrcakra. 

‘  Sadabarat,’  modern  term  for  endowments,  i. 
347  n. 

Sadangula,  Naga,  occupying  Yolur  lake,  II. 

'  424. 

Sadarhadvana ,  perhaps  Harvan,  i.  178;  re¬ 
mains  found  at  site,  II.  455. 

Sadasiva,  form  of  S'iva,  v.  41,  163 ;  Surya- 
mati’s  temple  in  S'rinagar  called,  vii.  181, 
186,  673  ;  viii.  934, 1125. 

Sadasivapura,  in  S'rinagar,  vii.  186-187  n. 

Sadbhdvasri,  goddess,  iii.  353. 

Sadda,  brother  of  Janakacandra,  Damara,  viii. 
33 ;  see  Saddacandra. 

Sadda,  common  soldier,  father  of  Radda,  viii. 
183. 

Sadda,  Kayastha,  viii.  258;  descendant  of 
Lavata,  263  ;  employed  as  treasurer,  276  ; 
conspires  against  Uccala,  298,  300,  308 ;  kills 
U.,  328 ;  flees,  351 ;  executed,  443. 


4ahi. 

Saddacandra,  father  of  Hasta,  viii.  6j3,  3315  ; 
see  Sadda. 

1  sddhaka,’  a  kind  of  famulus,  in  Tantric  rites, 
iii.  2G8,  270 ;  vi.  12  n. 

Sadrun  valley,  a  route  to  Lohara,  II.  295. 

saffron,  of  Kasmir,  i.  j2 ;  cultivation  origi¬ 
nates  from  Taksaka  Naga,  220  n. ;  II.  428; 
saffron-pomade,  vi.  120 ;  saffron-ointment, 
as  a  prerogative,  viii.  1897. 

Sugar  a,  foster-brother  of  Samgramaraja,  vii. 
135. 

Sahadeva,  Rajaputra,  viii.  198 ;  father  of 
Kalhana,  926  ;  of  Ulhana,  2171. 

Sahaja,  relative  of  Kalasa,  vii.  674. 

Sahaja,  assistant  of  Visva,  viii.  2476. 

Sahaja,  concubine  of  Utkarsa,  vii.  850,  853, 
857. 

Sahaja,  daughter-in-law  of  Malla,  vii.  1487. 

Sahaja,  queen  of  Sussala,  viii.  1932,  1968  q. 

Sahajapdla,  king  of  Rajapuri,  vii.  533. 

Sahajapdla,  lord  of  Yartula,  viii.  539. 

Sahajapdla  ;  Sahajika,  son  of  Ramapala, 
descendant  of  Bhavuka,  viii.  1085,  1325, 
1520. 

Sahajika,  see  Sahajapfila. 

1  sahasra,’  <  Ks.  ‘  sasiin,’  a  monetary  term,  II. 
312. 

Sahasra,  see  Sahasramangala. 

Sahasrabkakta,  name  of  a  festival,  iv.  243. 

sahasralihgi,  carved  from  rock,  ii.  129. 

Sahasramangala  :  Sahasra,  vii.  1018;  alluded 
to,  viii.  371  n. ;  exiled,  500;  his  intrigues, 
534  ;  542,  544 ;  his  son,  556. 

Sahel  aka,  made  Mahattama,  vii.  1105;  urges 
attack  on  Dards,  1170;  commander-in¬ 
chief  and  dvarapati,  1319;  1357,  1358; 
turned  out  of  office,  viii.  93 ;  envoy  of 
Salhana,  440 ;  joins  Sussala,  457;  removed 
from  office,  560. 

S’ahi,  rulers  of  Udabhanda,  identical  with 
‘  Shaliiyas  of  Kabul,’  iv.  Ij3 ;  v.  232^233, 
238;  Alberfinrs  account  of  Hindu  Shahiyas, 
II.  336 ;  later  history  of  dynasty,  337 ; 
Udabhanda,  their  capital,  now  Und,  338; 
greatness  and  fall  of  dynasty,  vii.  66,  69  ; 
I.  107 ;  S'ahi  princes  mentioned  under 
Lalitaditya,  89;  Lalliya  S'ahi,  Alberuni’s 
“  Kallar,”  v.  155  ;  Bhima  S'ahi,  grandfather 
of  Queen  Didda,  vi  177, 178 ;  founds  Bhima- 
kesava,  vii.  1081 ;  Trilocanapala  S'ahi, 
struggles  with  Hammira,  vii.  If! -69 ;  Thak- 
kana,  a  S'ahi  chief,  vi.  230 ;  S'ahi  princes, 
refugees  in  Kasmir,  vii.  Ijj,  178,  274;  their 
fame,  II.  337 ;  S'ahi  princess,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Tunga,  vii.  103 ;  S'ahi  princesses, 
married  to  Harsa,  956,  1470;  viii.  227  ; 
their  heroic  death,  vii.  1550, 1571 ;  continued 
use  of  name  S'ahi  by  Ksattriyas,  iii.  332  n. ; 
viii.  3230. 

S’ahi  Vidyadhara,  Dard  chief,  vii.  918. 
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Sahibram,  Pandit,  notices  Sodara  spring, 
i.  123  n. ;  notices  S'arada  Tirtha,  II.  288 ; 
his  ‘  revised  ’  text  of  Nilamata,  377  ;  his 
Tirthasariigralia  and  its  local  names,  383, 
384. 

Sdhya,  village,  viii.  1245. 

Saindhava,  people  from  Indus  region  (Salt 
Range),  viii.  1042, 1SGS,  2007. 
Sairu-l-mawazi‘  Pain,  Kasmir  Pargana,  in¬ 
cludes  old  Phalapura,  II.  334 ;  470. 
Sairu-l-mawazi‘  Bala,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II. 
474. 

S'aiva  cult,  Kalinina  attached  to,  1.8:  King 
Jalauka’s  relations  to,  75 ;  Miliirakula’s 
leanings  towards,  i.  289  u. ;  I.  79. 

Sa jja  :  Sajjaka,  S'rhgara  son  of,  viii.  2461, 
2469,  2480. 

Sajjaka,  follower  of  Malla,  vii.  1480. 

Sajjaka,  soldier,  burns  body  of  Sussala,  viii. 
1459. 

Sajjaka,  superintendent  of  S'eda  oflice,  viii. 

576  ;  defeated  by  Prthvihara,  672. 

Sajjala,  son  of  Sujji,  viii.  2184. 

Sajjana,  a  cavalier,  viii.  1416. 

S' aka  era,  i.  52. 

S'akas,  destroyed  by  Vikramaditya,  ii.  G ;  iii. 
128. 

S'akaca,  personal  name  (?),  v.  177. 

S'dkala,  town  in  Pan  jab,  v.  150  n. ;  its  sup- 
.  posed  identity  with  SnyyaAn,  ib. 
S'aktamatha,  now  Hutamar,  II.  465. 

S'akti ,  of  Visnu,  embodied  in  Ranarambha,  iii. 
391,471. 

S'aktis,  worshipped  as  ‘  Mothers,’  i.  122  n. 
S'aktiscna,  father-in-law  of  Maliiman,  vi.  216, 
217. 

S'akuni,  ancestor  of  Asoka,  i.  101. 

S'dkya,  Buddha  called,  i.  ljl. 

S'dkyasimha,  Buddha,  i.  172. 

Sdla,  king-ef  Campa,  vii.  218. 
salaries  in  old  Kasmir,  estimate  of  their 
value,  II.  327. 

S' dldsthala,  a  locality,  vii.  159 ;  perhaps 
Hak’thal,  II.  476. 
sale  profits,  of  temples,  v.  168. 

Salha,  son  of  King  Harsa,  viii.  210,  212. 

Salha,  see  Salhana. 

Salhana  :  Salha,  son  of  Malla,  given  as  hos¬ 
tage,  vii.  1473;  his  wife  Asamati,  1487; 
flees  from  Radda,  viii.  273 ;  crowned  by 
Garga,  376;  his  conduct,  416;  attacks 
Garga,  433 ;  opposes  Sussala,  li51 ;  besieged 
in  palace,  461 ;  deposed;  477 ;  imprisoned 
at  Loliara,  519;  his  death,  1795;  3444; 
summary  of  character  and  reign,  I.  119. 
Salhana,  grandson  of  Tanvahga,  vii.  1053. 
Salldra  Vismaya,  leader  of  Turuskas,  viii.  885. 
salt,  price  of,  recorded  by  S'rivara,  II.  326. 

‘  salt-road,’  name  for  Pir  Pantsfd  route,  II. 
395. 
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S'alya,  enemy  of  king  Muktapida,  vii.  1430. 

S'amdjdsd,  an  Agrahara,  i.  SJfi. 

S'amdld,  district  Hamal,  vii.  159;  1022;  viii. 
591,  1003,  1011,  1132,  1264,1517,1585,2749, 
2811,  3130  ;  its  old  sites,  II.  484. 

Samand,  S'alii  ruler  of  Kabul,  v.  232-233  n. ; 
see  Sfimanta. 

S' amdhydsd,  Agrahara,  now  S'angas,  i.  100  ; 
viii.  651 ;  II.  467. 

Samanta  S'ahi,  why  Kalhana  omits  to  name 
him,  I.  101  n. ;  his  coins,  ib. 

Samara,  brother  of  Avantivarman,  v.  25. 

Samarasimlia,  Damara,-  described  in  Sarnaya- 
matrka,  II.  308. 

Samar asvdimin,  temple,  v.  25;  vii.  1105;  II. 
475. 

Samaravarman,  rival  of  S'amkaravarman 
(same  as  Samara  ?),  v.  135. 

‘  samasyd,’  an  Alamkara,  iv.  46  n.,  619. 

‘  samaya ,’  ‘  Tantric  rite,’  vii.  279-280  n. 

Samayamatrka,  composition  of  Ksemeudra, 
topographical  information  in,  II.  375 ;  men¬ 
tion  of  Damara  in,  308. 

Sambal  lake,  iv.  606-541  n. ;  village,  II.  422. 

Sambavati,  courtezan,  v.  296. 

Sdmbesvara,  shrine,  v.  296. 

S' ambhuvardhana,  son  of  Meruvardliana,  v. 
301,  303  ;  usurps  throne,  304  ;  defeated  and 
executed,  341,  348,  350;  viii.  3443;  I.  102. 

Samdhimat,  see  Samdhimati. 

Samdhimat,  poet,  iv.  497. 

Samdhimati,  minister  of  Jayendra,  ii.  65 ; 
prophecy  of  his  rule,  72 ;  executed,  79 ; 
revived  miraculously,  105  ;  name  changed 
to  Samdhimat  and  Arya^aja,  110  ;  crowned 
as  king,  116;  his  piety,  122;  his  endow¬ 
ments,  132;  tradition  of  S.  at  Isobar, 
134  n. ;  his  pastimes,  136 ;  resigns  throne, 
152;  retires  to  Bhutesvara,  169  ;  viii.  3418; 
traditions  about  him  analyzed,  I.  81 ; 
alleged  connection  with  Takht-i  Sulaiman, 
II.  290. 

Samdhisvara,  shrine  of  S'iva,  ii.  134. 

‘  sdmdhiviyrahika,'  ‘minister  of  foreign  affairs,’ 
iv.  137,  711 ;  vi.  320;  viii.  1304,  2427. 

Samdhyd,  goddess,  vii.  1 ;  her  Kasmir  Tirtha, 
i.  33  ;  see  Trisariidhya. 

Saihgamas,  Tirthas  at  river  junctions,  II.  333. 

Samyrdma,  Damara,  assists  Cakravarman,  v. 
306, 424;  killed,  vi.  171 ;  his  sons,  280 ;  his  de¬ 
scendants,  vii.  58 ;  story  of  his  rise,  11.  305. 

Samyrdmadeva,  son  of  King  Yasaskara,  vi.  90; 
crowned,  95,  99 ;  destroyed  by  Parva- 
gupta,  126;  nicknamed  Yakrahghri-Saih- 
grama,  128;  viii.  3436;  1.  104. 

Samyrdmayupta,  son  of  Abhinavn,  vi.  130. 

Saviyrdmamafha ,  viii.  609 

Saviyrdmapdla,  king  of  Rajapvn,  vii.  533,  535, 
537,  589,  967,  1154;  offers  refuge  to  Uccala, 
1258,  1265;  1293;  dies,  viii.  288. 
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Samyrdmdpida  king  of  Kasmir,  iv.  400' 
viii.  3425;  I.  93. 

Sarny ) •dimdpi da  II.,  king  of  Kasmir,  iv.  674, 
707 ;  viii.  3426,  3428  ;  I.  95. 

& 'amyrdmardja,  son  of  Udayaraja,  made  Yuva- 
rilja,  vi.  335;  358;  ascends  throne,  368; 
pact  with  Tuhga,  vii.  8 ;  sends  Tuhga 
against  Mahmud,  47  ;  has  Tuhga  murdered, 
84 ;  new  favourites,  107 ;  fresh  expedition 
against  Turuskas,  118;  pious  foundations 
of  his  reign,  121  ;  his  death,  127 ;  1285, 
1286;  his  treasures,  viii.  1957,  3439. 
Samhitd,  V ariihamihira’s  Brhatsamhita  quoted 
as,  i.  55  ;  vii.  1720;  see  Brhatsamhita. 

‘  Savisaptakas,'  ‘  confederates,’  story  of,  viii. 
2811. 

S’  amkarayaurisa,  temple  of  S'iva,  v.  15S. 
S'amkarakantha,  Rajauaka,  father  of  Ratna- 
kantha,  I.  47  n. 

S'  amkarapura,  founded  by  S'aiiikaravarman, 
now  Patan,  v.  156 ;  II.  481 ;  see  Pattana. 
S'amkaravardhana,  son  of  Mcruvardhana,  v. 
269 ;  superintendent  of  Aksapatala,  301 ; 
303,  328;  killed,  330;  336. 

S' '  athkarararmav ,  king  of  Kasmir,  v.  128; 
defeats  his  rivals,  134  ;  expeditions  abroad, 
136;  relations  with  Lalliya  S'ahi,  152; 
founds  S'amkarapura,  156;  his  liscal  op¬ 
pressions,  156;  his  death  in  Urasa,  220; 
his  treasurer,  471 ;  vii.  69,  82;  his  treasures, 
viii.  1953;  his  town  (Pattana),  2488,  31 30 ; 
his  submontane  expeditions,  I.  99;  his 
operations  against  Lalliya  S'ahi,  ib. ;  his 
liscal  administration,  100. 

S'  aikkaravarman,  brother  of  Unmattavanti,  v. 
429. 

Samkarsana,  name  of  Balabhadra,  v.  113. 
Samkafa,  king  of  Kasmir,  v.  242  ;  viii.  3431. 

‘  samkafa,’  Skr.  term  for  ‘  mountain  pass,’  II. 
393. 

Sammd,  Vihara  of  queen,  iii.  14. 
Samudradhdrd,  locality,  viii.  2784. 
Samudrakota,  now  SmPrkoth,  II.  422,  488. 
Samudramatha,  now  Smk'rmar,  in  S’rinagar, 

vii.  186-187  n. ;  II.  339,  450. 

Samvardhana,  servant  of  Citraratha,  viii.  1966. 
Sandra,  Agrahara,  now  S'ar,  i.  900  ;  II.  459. 

‘  S'andd ,’  name  of  a  plant,  viii.  143. 
sandal-ointment,  legend  of,  at  Nandiksetra,  i. 
SB. 

S'ancjilya,  legend  of  Muni,  II.  280. 
‘sand-ocean’  ( vdlukdmbudhi ),  iv.  172;  279, 
294  ;  viii.  2763  ;  suggested  by  Central-Asian 
deserts,  I.  75. 

Sandran,  river,  II.  412. 

S'angas,  the  old  S'amaugasa,  i.  100  n. ;  II. 
467. 

Sang at  a  (?),  lord  of  Urasa,  vii.  589. 

Sahf/ata.  brother  of  Mummuni,  cousin  of  Suiii, 

viii.  1090, 2178. 


^AKADAKUNDA. 

Sahyika,  Sujji's  doorkeeper,  viii.  2181. 

Sahyika,  brother  of  Kamaliya,  Takka,  viii. 
1093 ;  called  Sangiya,  3348  ;  his  Matha,  3350. 

Sahyiya,  see  Sangika. 

Sangsafed  Pass,  on  Pir  Pantsal,  II.  399. 

Sanjapdla,  brother  of  Darsanapala,  takes 
service  with  Sussala,  viii.  210,  212 ;  joins 
Sussala,  401 ,  408 ;  sent  to  Kasmir,  450 ; 
besieges  Salhana,  461 ;  lights  Gargacandra, 
511  ;  proceeds  abroad,  558;  recalled,  1639  ; 
reaches  Raj apuri,  2046 ;  arrives  in  Kasmir, 
2050 ;  employed  against  Sujji,  2078 ;  kills 
Ulhana,  loses  his  arm,  2163;  made  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  2190 ;  captures  Kosthe- 
svara,  2270 ;  goes  to  Devasarasa,  2742  ; 
rescues  Rilhana,  2839;  attacks  Trillaka, 
3280 ;  his  son  Gayapala,  3289 ;  his  death, 
3322. 

S'ankarpor,  Kasmir  village,  v.  156  n. 

Sahkha,  Kasmir  Naga,  i.  30. 

S’ ahkhadanta,  poet,  iv.  497. 

S’ dhkliardja,  royal  name  of  usurper  Radda, 
viii.  356,  374,  3443;  see  Raddk. 

Sahkuka,  poet,  iv.  705. 

Sanmukha,  brother  of  Tunga,  vi.  319. 

Sanskrit  language,  speaking  of,  v.  206 ;  as 
official  language  in  Kasmir,  II.  3 ;  under 
early  Sultans,  I.  130  n. ;  Sanskrit  names  of 
Kasmir  localities,  their  authenticity,  II. 
371. 

Sanskrit  literature,  want  of  chronicles  in,  I;  4. 

Sanskritized  names,  of  Kasmir  localities,  II. 
372  ;  in  Vitastamahatmya,  379. 

‘  sdntarasa,'  ‘sentiment  of  resignation,’  i.  23; 
in  Kalhana’s  account  of  Yudhisthira  I.,  I. 
80. 

S' antdvasdda,  epithet  of  Asoka,  i.  106 ;  viii. 

ooUJL • 

Saptagodavari,  name  of  river,  viii.  3449  n. 

Saptapuskarini,  at  Thid,  II.  454. 

Saptarsi  era,  see  Laukika  era. 

S'ar,  the  old  S'anara,  i.  100  n. ;  II.  459. 

Sar,  ‘lake,’  name  of  swamp  at  Trigam, II.  330. 

S'arada,  goddess  Sarasvati  called,  II.  286 ; 
Kasmir  ‘  the  land  of  S'arada,’  ib. 

S'  dr  add,  Tirtha  and  temple  of  (S'aradasthana), 
i.  37;  iv.  325;  viii.  2557,  2706;  search  for 
site,  II.  279 ;  legend  in  Mahatmya,  280 ; 
pilgrimage  to  shrine,  281 ;  extant  temple  at 
S'ardi,  283 ;  history  of  temple,  284 ;  date 
of  pilgrimage,  285;  notices  of  Alberuni, 
Bilhana,  Hemacandra,  285 ;  Zainu-1- 
‘abidin’s  visit,*  287 ;  substitute  S'arada 
Tirthas,  288 ;  486 ;  shrine  marks  northern 
boundary  of  Kasmir,  i.  37  n. 

S'arada,  wife  of  Sussala,  viii.  1823. 

S'arada-characters,  mistakes  due  to  copying 
from,  I.  45,  51. 

S'aradakun(ja,  at  Tsatsa,  substitute  for 
S'aradatirtha,  II.  288. 
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SARA  DAMAHATMYA. 

S'aradamahatmya,  i.  37  n. ;  legend  of,  II.  280, 
344. 

S'aradapura,  Sanskritized  name  of  Shad'pur, 
II.  335,  379. 

S'  draddsthdna,  name  of  shrine  at  S'ardi,  II. 
279 ;  see  S'arada. 

S'aradbhasin  :  S  aradiya,  brother  of  Sahgata, 
viii.  1090;  2183. 

Sdrambara,  locality,  now  Chambar,  viii.  1876; 
II.  279,  400. 

Sarasamuccaya,  composed  by  Rajanaka  Rat- 
nakanfha,  I.  46  n. 

Sarasvati,  goddess,  worshipped  at  Bheda  Hill, 
i.  85 ;  see  S'arada. 

Sarasvati  river,  near  S'arada  Tirtha,  i.  37  ;  II. 
282. 

S'ardi,  site  of  S'arada  temple,  i.  37  n. ; 
modern  fort  at,  II.  313  ;  importance  of  site, 
344  ;  routes  leading  to  S'.,  405. 

S'drikd,  goddess  worshipped  on  H;iraparvat 
(S'arikaparvata),  iii.  SJfi ;  II.  446. 
S'arikamahatmya,  legend  of,  iii.  339-349  n. 
S'arikaparvata,  hill,  now  Har“parvat,  iii.  339- 
346  n. ;  II.  446. 

S'drifaka,  village,  iii.  349. 

‘  sarvadhikdra ,’  see  ‘  prime-ministersliip.’ 

S'  arvajnamitra,  Bhiksu,  iv.  210. 

Sarvaratna,  minister,  founds  Viharas,  iii.  380. 
Sarvdrt/iasidd/ia,  name  of  Buddha,  viii.  240. 
S'arvafa,  an  official,  v.  414,  423. 
sasnu,  see  sasun. 

Sasfhacandra  :  Sasfha,  son  of  Gargacandra, 
viii.  2505;  joins  siege  of  S'irahsila,  2556; 
reception  by  king,  2662 ;  checks  Rajava- 
dana,  2751 ;  attacked  by  Bhoja’s  allies, 
2785 ;  defeats  them,  2844  ;  his  death,  2955. 

‘ idstra,'  ‘manuscripts,’  i.  15. 

‘  sasun,’  “  Thousander,”  monetary  term  (Abu- 
1-Fazl's  sasnu),  II.  311. 

‘  sata,’  >  Ks.  ‘hath,’  monetary  term,  II.  312. 
S'atadhara,  sacred  spring  near  Suresvari,  II. 
455. 

S' atadvdra,  name  of  palace,  vii.  1550. 
S'atakapdlesa,  god,  i.  335. 

Sdtavahana,  ancestor  of  Loliara  dynasty,  vi. 
367;  vii.  1283,  1732. 

Sati  (Durga),  Kasmir  Valley  forms  ‘  Lake  of 
S.,’  i.  25 ;  called  ‘  land  of  S.,’  viii.  3384  ;  see 
Satisaras. 

Sati,  cases  of  widows  becoming,  vi.  107,  195 ; 

vii.  103,  461,  1380  ;  viii.  363  ;  II.  307. 
satirical  verses,  iv.  635-637. 

Satisaras,  ‘  Lake  of  Sati,’  Kasmir  formed,  i.  25; 

legend  of  S.  in  Nilamatapurana,  II.  388. 
Satrava,  Pargana  name  in  Lokaprakasa,  II. 
461. 

S' atruyhna,  minister  of  Baladitya,  iii.  483. 

‘  sattra ,’  ‘  hospice,’  ii.  58. 

Satya,  name  of  Garuda,  iv.  100. 

Satya  (?),  father  of  S'ura,  vii.  802. 


siddhades'a. 

Saubhdyyalekhd,  daughter  of  Uccala,  viii.  1464. 
Saudotra,  country,  vi.  300. 

Saurasa,  Vihara,  i.  94. 

Sdrarnika,  village  in  Loliara,  now  Suran,  viii. 
2277 ;  II.  297. 

savings,  invested  in  ornaments,  II.  317. 

S'avur,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  473. 

Saryardja,  supporter  of  Sussala,  viii.  1084. 
Scylax,  his  voyage  on  Indus,  II.  353. 
seal,  put  on  pots  with  Ganges  water,  iv.  416. 
Seda,  an  office,  iv.  691 ;  viii.  576. 

Self  created  Fire  (Svayariiblm),  Tirtha  of,  i. 
34;  see  Svayambhu. 

Selyapura,  village,  now  S'il'por,  vii.  4^4 »  viii. 
200,  202;  II.  476. 

Sendmukhi ,  queen  of  Ranaditya,  iii.  461. 

Senafa,  favourite  of  Ananta,  vii.  482. 

S'esa,  serpent,  i.  58  ;  iii.  58,  529;  Visnu  image 
reclining  on,  iv.  508. 

S'esailag,  popular  name  of  Susramnag  Lake, 
i,  267  n. ;  II.  409. 

Sesdrdja,  his  son  a  follower  of  Canpaka,  vii. 
1594 ;  see  S'eyaraja. 

settlers,  brought  to  Kasmir  by  Jalauka,  i.  117. 
Seta,  ‘  Sutli  ’  embankment  in  S'rinagar,  iii. 
345;  II.  443. 

‘  setu,’  ‘  dyke,’  built  by  Malava,  iii.  483 ;  by 
Suyya,  v.  120. 

Setubandha,  attributed  to  Kalidasa,  iii.  129  n. 
S'eyaraja,  sons  of,  vii.  1607  ;  see  S'esaraja. 
Seybold,  Professor  Ch.,  on  identification  of 
Kallar,  II.  336. 

Shad'pur,  village,  at  junction  of  Vitasta  and 
Sindhu,  II.  329 ;  original  name  Shahabud- 
dinpur,  zb. ;  name  metamorphosed  into 
S'aradapura,  379. 

Shahabad.  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  114. 

Shiili-Mir,  founds  Muhammadan  dynasty  in 
Kasmir,  I.  130  ;  II.  480. 

‘  shakri,’  a  monetary  value  (Skr.  ‘  satka  ’  P), 
II.  310,  314  n. 

Shalimar,  garden  of,  near  S'rinagar,  II.  456  n. 
Shamilan,  mountains  of,  north-west  of  Kas¬ 
mir  (Alberuni),  II.  361,  303. 

Sharafu-d-din,  on  natural  defences  of  Kasmir, 
II.  391 ;  on  bridges  in  Kasmir,  449. 
shell,  head  shaped  like,  iii.  387. 

Shiltas,  Alberuni’s  name  for  Cilas,  II.  363. 
shoe,  carried  on  head,  a  symbolic  act,  viii. 
2273. 

Shukroh,  name  of  S'ukru  Pargana,  in  Abii-1- 
Fazl,  II.  275. 

Sidau  pass,  old  Siddhapatlia,  viii.  557  n.;  II. 
393. 

Siddlia,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  277,  285  ;  viii.  3414  ; 

I.  78. 

Siddlia,  brother  of  Jajja,  iv.  520. 

Siddhacchattra,  local  name  (?),  viii.  2444-  • 
Siddhadesa,  Sanskritized  name  for  Sidau,  II. 
374. 
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SIDDHAPATHA. 

Siddhapatha,  old  name  of  Sidau  Pass,  viii.  557  ; 
II.  393. 

Siddhardja,  son  of  Induraja,  vii.  263. 
siddhi,  of  Pravarasena  II.,  iii.  378. 

‘  sikatdsindhu ‘  sand-ocean,’  iv.  279  ;  see  sand- 
ocean. 

Sikka,  monetary  value  of  Kasmir  currency, 
II.  311  ;  history  of  word,  311  n. 

‘  siksdcdrdh,’  Bhiksus  called,  iii.  12. 

S'ila,  uncle  of  Ulhana,  viii.  2171. 
S'ildditya-Pratdpasila,  son  of  Vikramaditya- 
Harsa,  of  Malava,  iii.  125  n. ;  restored  by 
Pravarasena,  330  ;  his  date,  I.  66. 

Silhdra,  minister,  vii.  866. 

Sil'gam,  sahasralingi  at,  ii.  129  n. 

S'ilikdko/fa,  hill  village,  viii.  15SS,  2265. 
S'il'por,  ancient  Selyapura,  vii.  494  n.  ;  II. 
476. 

Sitliiy mother  of  Damara  Vijaya,  viii.  1069. 
Sillana,  brother  of  Suryamati,  vii.  183. 
Sillardja,  a  Lavanya,  vii.  1 255. 
silver  coins,  in  Kasmir,  II.  316. 

Simba,  follower  of  Sussala,  viii.  944 ;  com- 
mander-in-cliiof,  1002  ;  impaled,  1045. 
Simha,  relative  of  Prtliviliara,  viii.  957,  1006. 
Simha,  brother  of  Simba,  viii.  1045. 

‘  simhadvara ,’  ‘  the  lions’  gate,’  vi.  244  n. 
Simhald,  Ceylon,  cloth  from,  i.  294,  299 ;  king 
of,  297 ;  held  by  minister  Moraka,  iii.  356. 
Simhapura,  Mat.lia  called,  viii.  2443. 
Simhapura,  in  Salt  Range,  tributary  to  Kas¬ 
mir,  I.  87. 

Simhardja,  lord  of  Loliara,  father  of  Didda, 
vi.  176;  temple  and  Matha  in  honour  of, 
30  It;  1283,  1284. 

Simharujamatha ,  at  S'rinagar,  vii.  1568. 
Simhardjasvamin,  temple  at  Loliara,  viii.  1822. 
Simharatha,  attendant  of  Tuhga,  vii.  82, 
Simharotsikd,  village,  iii,  1/62. 

Siinhasedmin,  temple,  vi.  SOI;. 

S'imikd,  Kasmir  locality,  vi.  183 ;  vii.  369. 
Simpor,  village,  viii.  2443  n. 

Sind,  river  of  Kasmir,  see  Sindhu. 

Sindhu,  Sind  river  of  Kasmir,  i.  57  n. ;  viii. 
1129;  identified  with  Gahga,  II.  335;  418; 
confused  with  Indus,  ib.  n. ;  its  Delta,  419  ; 
its  confluence  with  Vitasta,  see  Vitasta- 
sindhusamgama. 

Sindhu,  Kisangahga  River,  i.  37  n. ;  viii.  2492, 
2507 ;  II.  281. 

Sindhu,  the  Indus,  v.  216;  lord  of  land  of,  vii. 
804. 

Sindhu,  treasurer,  vi.  264,  269,  296;  vii.  110. 
Sindhugaiija,  an  office,  vi.  266. 
sindura  (red  lead),  used  for  seal  impressions, 
viii.  2010. 

S' ini,  story  of  son  of,  viii.  469,  2789. 

S'ipdfaka,  minister,  vi.‘350. 

Sir,  site  identified  with  S'rinagari,  i.  104  n. ; 
II.  404. 


SOMANANDA. 

S'irahsild,  castle  of,  viii.  21/02 ;  search  for  its 
site  on  Kisangahga,  II.  340 ;  its  position  on 
Ganes  Gliati  ridge,'  311  ;  Bhoja’s  route 
from  S',  castle  to  Dards,  343  ;  origin  of  local 
name,  344  ;  II.  487. 

S'isyaliita,  commentary  of  Rajanaka  Ratna- 
kantha  on  Yudhisthiravijayakavya,  I.  46  n. 

Sitalvan  Pass,  route  over,  11.-281. 

S'iva,  god,  embodied  in  ruler  of  Kasmir,  i.  72  ; 
disguised  as  ascetic’,  iii.  273 ;  Ganga  flows 
from  head  of,  365  ;  worshipped  at  Bliutesa, 
i.  107  n. ;  believed  to  reside  on  Haramukuta 
Peak,  II.  407 ;  see  Ardhanarisvara,  S'aiva, 
-isvara. 

S'ivaddsa,  officer  of  Jayapida,  iv.  622. 

S'ivarama,  Pandit,  his  MS.  of  Rajatar.  copied 
for  Moorcroft,  I.  45. 

S'ivaratha,  scholar  favoured  by  Uccala,  viii 

110. 

Sivaratha,  Brahman  Kayastlia,  viii.  2156 
killed,  2383. 

S'ivaratri,  festival,  i.  166  n. 

S'ivasakti,  soldier,  v.  131. 

S'irasvdmin,  author,  v.  Slj. 

Sknndabharanavihdra,  iii.  380  n.  ;  vi.  137;  viii. 
1442;  name  survives  in  Khand'ffiavan,  II. 
339  ;  position  fixed  by  modern  Skandabavan, 
ib. ;  description  of  remains,  340  ;  worship 
of  Kumara  at  site,  ib. ;  history  of  site,  448. 

Skandagvpta,  minister,  founds  Viliara,  iii.  380. 

‘  Skandaka ,’  a  class  of  officials,  v.  175. 

Skandapura,  Agrahara,  now  Khondur,  i.  31/0  ; 
II.  468. 

slaves,  sale  of,  iv.  397. 

smarasastra,  composed  by  Vasunanda,  i.  337. 

smasana,  as  place  of  execution,  ii.  84. 

S'min-Jasav,  doubtful  locality,  i.  340  n. 

snake,  Damodara  transformed  into,  i.  165 ; 
killed  by  Buddha,  viii.  2234. 

‘  sndnadroyi,'  on  pedestals,  v.  It6. 

1  s ndnakostha,’  ‘  bathing  hut,’  viii.  21/23. 

S'nar,  now  S'ar  village,  i.  100  n. 

snow,  “  to  sell  snow  on  snowy  mountain  ” 
(proverb),  iii.  138;  viii.  3102 ;  lihgas  made 
of,  ii.  138. 

snow-fall,  caused  by  Nagas,  i.  180,  183,  186; 
destroys  rice  crop,  ii.  18. 

‘  Snow-king,’  nickname  of  Jayasiriiha,  viii. 
1445. 

snowy  range,  description  of,  iii.  225 ;  march 
over,  viii.  2710-14  n. 

S’obha,  Damara,  vii.  266. 

S'obhaka,  of  Kaka’s  family,  viii.  1079,  1262. 

Sodara,  spring  at  Bliutesa  Tirtha,  now  Naran 
Nag,  i.  123;  ii.  109;  appears  miraculously 
at  S'rinagari,  i.  124,  125-126,  128,  129 ;  II. 
467. 

Somaladerl :  Somald,  daughter  of  Padmaratha, 
vii.  1923  ;  married  by  Mallarjuna,1975. 

Somdnanda,  magician,  vii.  1635. 
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SOMAPALA. 

Somapala  r  Soma,  king  of  Rajapuri,  visits  Sus- 
sala,  viii.  619  ;  Sussala’s  expedition  against 
S.,  621 ;  burns  Attalika,  764;  attacks  Sus- 
sala,  886,  914 ;  shelters  Bhiksacara,  964 ; 
threatened  by  Sussala,  1270 ;  intrigues  with 
Damaras,  1490 ;  refuses  Bhiksu  a  refuge, 
1529;  intrigues- with  Sujji,  1642;  marries 
Jayasiriiha’s  daughter,  1648  ;  negotiates 
with  Sujji,  1670 ;  called  to  aid  Lothana, 
1850;  receives  prisoner  Laksmaka,  1900; 
alliance  with  Jayasimha,  2215. 

Somapala,  uncle  of  Darsanapala,  vn.  1337. 

Somapala,  Rajaputra  from  Campa,  viii.  323. 

Somar'-'bug,  village,  v.  25  n. ;  II.  475. 

Somatvrtha,  in  S'rinagar,  viii.  3360 ;  II.  450. 

Somnyar,  Tirtlia  in  S'rinagar,  viii.  3360. 

Somes  vara,  shrine  of,  vii.  1635. 

Sopur,  old  Suyyapnra,  v.  118  n. 

Soraka,  town,i.  93. 

spells,  of  Brahmans,  iv.  122. 

springs,  in  Kasmir,  sacred  to  Nagas,  II.  367  ; 
see  Naga. 

srdddhapaksa,  season,  viii.  lJfi. 

S'riiddhas,  tax  for,  at  Gaya,  vi.  251;. 

S'ramanas,  Buddhist  monks,  i.  199;  v.  428; 
vii.  1098. 

‘  sraivflruth,’  Ks.,  ‘  bathing  hut,’  viii.  706- 
711  n. 

S' resthasena-Pravarasena  I.,  king  of  Kasmir, 
iii.  97 ;  I.  82. 

‘  sreyase ,’  term  in  accounts  (?),  viii.  136. 

Sri,  goddesses  designated  with  word,  iii.  353. 

S'ricakras,  worshipped  in  Kasmir,  i.  122  n. 

S' ricandva,  son  of  Gargacandra,  joins  Riija- 
vadana,  viii.  2753. 

S'rideva,  a  CandaJa,  iv.  475. 

S'ridhakka,  locality,  v.  306. 

S'ridhara,  sons  of,  vii.  22. 

S'ridvdra,  Kasmir  locality,  viii.  2422;  its  Tir- 
thas,  II.  410. 

Srikantha,  temple  and  Matha  sacred  to,  viii. 
3364. 

S'rikanthacarita,  of  Mankha,  its  reference  to 
Kalyana :  Kalhana,  I.  12;  date  of  its  com¬ 
position,  ib.  n. ;  its  topographical  informa¬ 
tion,  II.  375. 

S'  rikanthamatha,  vi.  186. 

Srilekhd,  queen  of  Sariigramaraja,  vii.  123; 
mother  of  Ananta,  134, 141 ;  1467  ;  her  para¬ 
mours,  viii.  1957. 

S'rinagara  :  S'rinagari,  S'rinagar,  capital 
of  Kasmir ;  old  city  of  Asoka  (Purana- 
dhisthana,  Pandrethan),  i.  101;,  129,306;  new 
city  of  Pravarasena  (Pravarapura),  iii.  339- 
349  n.;  iv;  6;  the  ‘new  city’  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  II.  439  ;  position  of  ‘  old  city,’  440 ; 
Pravarasena’s  city  the  present  S'rinagar, 
441 ;  its  name  Pravarapura,  412;  legend  of 
its  foundation,  443;  advantages  of  its 
position,  445;  its  natural  defences,  ib.; 


SUBHABHARA. 

ancient  sites  on  r.  river-bank,  446 ;  bridges, 
449;  sites  on  1.  river-bank,  451;  pura  and 
nagara,  abbreviated  names  of  S'rinagar, 
442  n. ;  map  of  ancient  S'rinagar,  348 ; 
fanciful  etymologyfor  name  S'rinagar,  350 
n. ;  see  Pravarapura. 

S'riparvata,  sacred  mountain,  iii.  267 ;  390. 
S'rirastra,  alleged  original  of  name  Chr&th, 
II.  473. 

S'rivaka,  brother-in-law  of  Yasoraja,  in  charge 
of  Kheri,  viii.  1009;  commander-in-chief, 
1046;  flees  to  Khasas,  1074;  returns,  1131 ; 
attacked  by  Damaras,  1414,1418,  1420;  lord 
of  ‘  Gate,’  1482. 

S'rivara,  chronicle  of,  II.  373;  his  ignorance 
of  old  local  names,  ib. 

S' rivardhana,  soldier,  vii.  58. 

S'rhgdra,  Kayastha,  servant  of  Uccala,  viii. 
326. 

S'rhgdra,  councillor,  viii.  507. 

S'rhgdra,  son  of  chamberlain  Laksmaka,  viii. 

1287. 

S'rhgdra,  confidential  servant  of  Jayasirhha 
(perhaps  identical  with  son  of  Laksmaka), 
viii.  2120. 

S'rhgdra,  son  of  Sajjaka,  made  prime-minister, 
viii.  2360;  2375;  sends  his  brother  against 
Dards,  2461 ;  his  death,  2470 ;  2480. 
S'pigdra,  servant  of  Citraratlia,  viii.  2352, 
2368,  2369. 

S'pigdra,  brother  of  Mankha,  Tantrapati,  viii. 

2^22. 

S'  rhg  drab  half  a,  Matha  of,  viii.  2426. 
S'rhgdrasiha,  an  officer,  viii.  528. 

S' rutdiyudha,  epic  king,  vii.  804. 

S'rydnanda,  of  Kaka’s  family,  viii..  1102. 
stamp,  of  king’s  foot,  i.  295. 
state-offices  in  Kasmir,  before  Jalauka,  i.  119; 
eighteen  created  by  Jalauka,  120;  five  new 
ones  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  140-143. 

Stavardjas,  recitation  of,  viii.  106. 

‘  sthdman,’  meaning  of  term,  vii.  1542. 
Sthdnaka,  father  of  Utpala,  viii.  1245. 

‘  sthdnapala,’  ‘  local  purohita,’  viii.  811. 

‘  sthanapati,’  Ks.  ‘  than^pat1,’  term  for  Puro¬ 
hita,  ii.  132  n. 

Sthdnesvara,  Damara,  vi.  283. 

St.  Martin,  Vivien  de.  identifies  Waihand, 
II.  337. 

stones,  deposited  on  mountain  passes,  II 
397. 

‘  Ston-pa,’  Tibetan  for  ‘  teacher,’  iii.  10  n. 
Strirdjya,  ‘land  of  the  Amazons,’  iv.  173, 185, 
587,  666. 

stucco,  used  for  walls  of  temples,  i.  105  n. 

‘  Stunpd,’  foreign  designation  of  ‘guru,’  iii.  10. 

‘  Stiipas,  of  Asoka,  i.  102 ;  built  under  Megha- 
vahana,  iii.  10,  13;  under  Lalitaditya,  iv. 
188,  211. 

S'ubhadhara,  a  rebel,  vi.  240,  253. 
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SUBHATA. 

Subhat  a,  other  name  of  Queen  Siiryamati,  vii. 
180. 

Subhatdmafha,  in  S'rinagar,  vii.  180 ;  viii. 
2183. 

‘  suda ,’  term  for  ‘  Udar,’  .  157. 

Sudar,  local  name  near  Dal  lake,  i.  125-126  n. 

Sudarttbal  village,  i.  125-126  n. ;  sacrecl  springs 
of,  II.  457. 

Sudar-’khun.  portion  of  Dal,  i.  125-126  n. 

SiuPrkoth,  village,  II.  422,  488. 

Sudarmar,  old  Samudramatha,  II.  339,  450. 

Suddsa,  son  of  (Kalmasapada),  iv.  G2G. 

S'udraka,  a  Tantrin,  viii.  507. 

Sugala,  wife  of  Harsa,  vii.  685,  812,  830. 

Sugandha,  queen  of  S'amkaravarman,  v.  157 ; 
guardian  of  her  son  Gopalavarman,  221 , 
228 ;  assumes  royal  power,  243 ;  ousted, 
256 ;  brought  back,  259 ;  executed,  262 ; 
472  ;  viii.  3431 ;  I.  101. 

Suga ndhd, d i fya ,  minister,  v.  269  ;  paramour  of 
Nirjitavar  man’s  wives,  281,  284;  viii.  1954. 

Sugandhesa,  temple  of  S'iva,  v.  158. 

Sugandhisiha,  brother  of  Tunga,  vi.  319 ;  vii. 
24,  27  ;  his  death,  45 ;  his  son,  124. 

sugar-cane,  bears  no  seed,  ii.  GO. 

S’ugata,  Buddha,  image  of,  iv.  259,  260 ;  vi. 
172. 

Sugriva,  story  of,  viii.  2976. 

Suhala,  ambassador  of  Govindacandra  of 
Kanauj,  I.  12  n. 

suicide,  of  Brahmans,  iv.  638 ;  viii.  2225 ; 
contemplated  by  Meghavahana,  iii.  91. 

Sujandkara,  attendant  of  Uccala,  viii.  312. 

Sujanavardhana,  favourite  of  Sussala,  viii. 
630. 

Svjji ,  brother  of  Prajji,  made  chief-justice,  viii. 
1046  ;,  fights  for  Sussala,  1088;  marches  to 
Jayasimha’s  assistance,  1402  ;  attacked  by 
Damaras,  1422  ;  relieves  Avantipura,  1478 ; 
his  victory  on  Gambhira,  1497 ;  burns 
Hadigrama,  1586 ;  intrigues  against  him, 
1603;  driven  into  exile,  1626;  intrigues 
with  Somapala,  1642 ;  -liis  double  dealing, 
1853 ;  attacks  Kasmirians  before  Lohara, 
1868;  minister  of  Lothana,  1921;  follows 
him.  from  Lohara,  1945;  conciliated  by 
Jayasimha,  1980;  recovers  Lohara,  2020; 
his  injudicious  conduct,  2063 ;  threatened 
by  Sahjapala,  2078;  king  plots  his  death, 
2110;  murdered,  2139;  fate  of  his  family, 
2176;  3253. 

S'uka,  author  of  Rajavalipataka,  II.  373  ;  his 
ignorance  of  old  local  names,  374. 

1  mkdvall ,’  ‘  parrot-house  ’  (p),  v.  31 ;  viii.  80. 

Sukhardjci,  minister,  v.  207,  214,  223. 

Sukhardja,  Damara,  viii.  1306. 

Sukhavarman,  son  of  Utpala,  father  of  Avanti- 
varman,  iv.  708,  714,  715  ;  viii.  3430. 

Sukhavarman,  son  of  S'firavarman,  v.  129. 

S'ukradanta,  minister,  iv.  494. 


s'URAVARMAN  I. 

S'ukru,  Pargana,  old  sites  of,  II,  472. 
Suksmafikka,  ‘the  Little  Tikka,’  viii.  522, 
529  ;  see  Tikka. 

S'ulaghata,  name  of  Vitasta  source,  i.  28  n. ; 
II.  411. 

Sulaiman,  Sanskritized  by  Bandits  into  Saiii- 
dhimat,  II.  290. 

Sulakkana,  son  of  Rakka,  vi.  342. 

Sulhana,  follower  of  Sussala,  viii.  944. 

Sulhari,  locality,  viii.  1530,  1596. 

Sulla,  sister  of  Uccala,  viii.  248. 

Suit  dvihdra,  viii.  248,3318. 

Sumanas,  brother  of  Rilliana,  viii.  3355. 
Sumanomantaka,  Brahman,  vi.  339,  347. 
summer,  of  Kasmir,  ii.  138 ;  of  Rajapuri,  its 
fevers,  viii.  1632  n. 

Sun’-Drang,  name  of  Drang  village,  I.  280 
and  n. 

Sun-man'kul  canal,  old  Suvarnamanikuly&,  i. 
97  n.';  II.  415. 

Sun-samil,  village,  vii.  1519  n. 

Sund-brar,  site  of  Saihdhya  Tirtha,  i.  33  n. ; 
II.  469. 

Sundaribhavana,  site,  v.  100  ;  II.  334. 
Sung-yun,  his  interview  with  Mihirakula,  i. 
289  n. 

Suniscitapura,  locality,  iv.  183. 

Sunna,  minister,  vii.  894 ;  made  prefect  of 
police,  951 ;  betrays  Harsa,  1540 ;  gives 
wrong  advice,  1585;  desei-ts  Harsa,  1619. 
Suparsamun,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  472. 
superstition,  in  Kasmir,  its  influence  on 
Kalhana,  I.  31. 

S'upiyan,  town,  II.  471. 

S'ura,  minister  of  Avantivarman,  v.  26 ;  patron 
of  scholars,  32 ;  his  foundations,  37  ;  his 
family,  40  ;  his  S'aiva  cult,  43  ;  his  judgment 
at  Bhutesvara,  48-61 ;  124 ;  viii.  3430 ; 

I.  97. 

S'ura,  Rajaputra,  vii.  802,  807. 

S'ura,  lord  of  Balmsthala,  viii.  1844,  1938, 
2482. 

S'uramafha,  in  S'rinagar,  v.  38,  40,  223,  243  ; 
vii.  26. 

Suran,  village  in  Prfints,  viii.  2277  n. 
S'urapdla,  father  of  Rajaka,  viii.  324. 
S'urapura,  the  modern  Hiirfpor,  iii.  227 ;  v. 
39;  vii.  558,  1348,  1352,  1355,  1520;  viii. 
1051,  1134,  1266,  1404,  1513, 1577,  2799;  its 
watch-station,  II.  291 ;  its  history,  394 ;  471. 
Suras,  village,  i.  94  n. 

Surdsfra,  territory  conquered  by  Pravarasena 

II. ,  iii.  328. 

S' uravardhamdna,  village,  iv.  269. 

S'firavarman,  half-brother  of  Avantivarman, 
v.  22 ;  129 ;  grandfather  of  Nirjitavarman, 
252  ;  his  Gokula,  viii.  2436  ;  greatgrand¬ 
father  of  Partha,  3432. 

S’uravarman  I.,  king  of  Kasmir,  v.  292 ;  viii. 
3433;  1.  102. 
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guRAVARMAN  II. 

S'uravarman  II.,  king  of  Kasmir,  v.  446  ;  viii. 
3435  ;  I.  103. 

S' uravarmasvdmin,  temple,  v.  23. 

Siirendra,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  91,  92  ;  viii.  3410. 

Suretidravati ,  queen  of  S'arhkaravarman,  v. 
226. 

S'uresvara,  temple,  v.  38. 

Suresvari,  Durga  worshipped  at,  v.  37 n. ;  Tirtlia 
near  Isilbar,  v.  AO,  41  ;  vi.  147 ;  viii.  606,  744, 
2344,  2363,  2418  ;  temple  of  S'iira  at,  v.  37  ; 
viii.  3365. 

Suresvari  ksetra,  sacred  site  at  Isobar,  v.  37; 
II.  454 ;  see  Suresvari. 

surety,  divine  image  made  a,  iv.  323 ;  Queen 
Kalhanika  acts  as,  I.  128. 

S'urpayana,  name  for  S'upiyan,  II.  472. 

Survey  of  India  Department,  Kasmir  maps 
prepared  by,  II.  348. 

Sdrya,  officer  of  Gargacandra,  viii.  402,  644, 
679. 

»S iiryamati,  daughter  of  Inducandra,  queen  of 
Ananta,  vii.  152 ;  her  piety,  179 ;  called 
Subhata,  180;  her  ascendancy,  197;  me¬ 
diates  between  Kalasa  and  Ananta,  372 ; 
quarrels  with  Ananta,  440 ;  becomes  Sati, 
472;  her  curse,  562;  1211;  her  character 
and  influence,  I.  109. 

Suryamati,  wife  of  Citraratha,  viii.  2342. 

Suryamatigaunsa,  shrine,  vii.  673. 

Suryamati  mat  ha,  vii.  1658;  restored,  viii. 
3321. 

Surydmulaka,  locality,  vii.  952. 

Siiryastutirahasya,  composed  hy  Rajanaka 
Ratnakantha,  I.  46  n. 

Sdryavarmacandra,  Damara,  vii.  357  ;  his  line¬ 
age,  viii.  2780. 

S' us  ha,  relative  of  Sukhavarman,  iv.  714. 

S'uskaletra,  now  Hukh-litar,  i.  102,  170;  iv. 
473 ;  II.  476. 

Susramnag,  modern  name  of  lake  of  Susravas, 
i.  267  n. 

Susravas  Niiga,  localized  near  Vijayesvara,  i. 
201-202  n.,  203 ;  his  daughters,  217  ;  destroys 
Narapura,  258  ;  viii.  991 ;  II.  461 ;  his  sister 
Ramanya,  i.  263 ;  transferred  to  lake  near 
Amarnath  (Susramnag),  267 ;  II.  409. 

Sussala,  son  of  Malla,  vii.  1183  ;  intrigues  with 
Laksmidhara’s  wife,  1246 ;  flees  from  city, 
1254;  takes  refuge  at  Kalin jara,  1256;  in¬ 
vades  Kasmir,  1348 ;  attacks  Vijayesvara, 
1498  ;  captures  it,  1504;  defeated  by  Bhoja, 
1537 ;  made  ruler  of  Lohara,  viii.  8 ;  in¬ 
vades  Kasmir,  191 ;  marries  Meghamanjari, 
204 ;  retires  to  Lohara,  207 ;  his  son 
Jayasiriiha  born,  238;  hears  of  Uccala’s 
murder,  379  ;  starts  for  Kasmir,  383 ;  driven 
back  to  Lohara,  406 ;  re-enters  Kasmir, 
450;  occupies  palace  and  throne,  476;  his 
character,  482 ;  defeats  Gargacandra,  614  ; 
his  new  ministers,  560;  estranges  Garga, 
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581 ;  besieges  Garga  at  Dhufliivana,  595 ; 
imprisons  Garga,  595;  attacks  Somapala  of 
Rajapuri,  621  ;  returns  to  Kasmir,  635 ; 
rising  of  Damaras,  602  ;  his  troops  defeated, 
712;  sends  family  to  Lohara,  717  ;  besieged 
in  city,  734 ;  internal  troubles,  767  ;  deserted 
by  troops,  801 ;  leaves  S'rinagar,  817 ; 
reaches  Lohara,  831  ;  wins  victory  at  Par- 
notsa,  916;  marches  to  Kasmir,  925;  re¬ 
occupies  city,  944 ;  attacked  in  S'rinagar, 
1007 ;  defeated  at  Gamblnra,  1062 ;  wins 
victory  at  Gopadri,  1 103 ;  besieged  afresh, 
1 155  ;  has  Jayasiriiha  crowned,  1232;  defeats 
Damaras,  1260;  deceived  by  Utpala,  1276 ; 
murdered  by  Utpala,  1313  ;  his  head  cut  off. 
1446;  his  body  burned,  1457  ;  his  treasures 
at  Lohara,  1949;  viii.  3445;  conditions  of 
his  reign,  I.  16;  abstract  account  of  his  re¬ 
bellion,  114;  his  attack  on  Harsa,  115;  his 
conquest  of  Kasmir  throne,  119 ;  his  contest 
with  Damaras,  120;  his  retreat  to  Lohara, 
121  ;  his  restoration,  ib. ;  his  struggle  with 
Bhiksacara,  122;  his  murder,  123;  his  rule 
in  Lohara,  II.  295. 

Sussala,  wife  of  Rilhana,  viii.  2410,  2414. 

Susumnanaga,  modernized  name  of  Susravas 
Naga,  II.  384. 

Suth,  embankment  in  S'rinagar  called,  iii. 
339-349  n. 

‘  sutra,’  ‘  measuring  line,’  iii.  31fi,  349. 

Sutur,  Kasmir  village,  II.  461. 

Suvarna,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  97 ;  viii.  3410. 

Suvarnamani[kulya],  canal,  now  Sun-man1- 
kul,  i.  97 ;  II.  415.  ' 

Suvarnapdrsva,  now  Sunapah,  iv.  673;  II. 

.  476.' 

Suvarnardhangaka,  Sanskritizecl  name  of 
SmP-Drang,  II.  280. 

Suvarnasdmura ,  village,  vii.  1519;  viii.  1134, 
1136. 

Suvrata,  historical  poem  of,  i.  11,  12;  I.  24. 

Suyam,  modern  name  of  Svayariibliu  Tirtha, 
i.  34  n. 

Suyodhana,  epic  hero,  vii.  153. 

Suyya,  engineer  of  Avantivarman,  his  origin, 
v.  72 ;  regulates  Vitasta,  84  ;  II.  421  ;  makes 
new  river  junction,  v.  98  ;  IT.  332  ;  his  irri¬ 
gation  system,  v.  109 ;  II.  428 ;  founds  Suy- 
yapura,  v.  118;  builds  Suyyasetu,  190  ;  his 
descendant  Madanaditya,  vi.  133 ;  popular 
traditions  about  him,  I.  98. 

Suyyd,  mother  of  Suyya,  v.  74,  120. 

Suyydkundala,  village,  v.  120. 

Suyuapura,  town,  the  modern  Sopur,  v.  118; 
viii.  3128;  II.  487. 

Suyyasetu,  embankment  called,  v.  120. 

-svdimin,  in  names  of  Visnu-temples,  iii.  263 
n. ;  II.  369  n. 

Sndmiraja,  father  of  Queen  Sugandha,  v.  157. 

S'vdngas,  now  S'angas  village,  i,  100  n. 
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S'vapdka,  a  low  caste,  v.  21ft;  designation  of 
Bombas,  v.  390-394,  403,  407,  413,  415. 

Svapika,  castle,  vii.  596. 

svayamhhu,  natural  objects  of  worship  called, 
ii.  186;  iii.  455 ;  Svayambhii  lingas,  i.  113 
n. ;  S.  lihga  of  ice,  at  Amarnath,  II.  409; 
S.  lihga  at  Harsesvara,  459;  S.  lihga  of 
Jye^thesa,  i.  113  n. ;  viii.  2430;  S.  image  of 
Ganesa  at  S'rinagar,  iii.  352  n. ;  at  Ganes 
Ghati,  II.  341,  344 ;  S.  S'ricakrst,  on  S'arika 
hill,  446. 

Svayambhii,  ‘the  Self-created  Fire,’  Tirtha  of 
Suyam,  i.  84;  viii.  78,  250;  II.  484. 

Sv.ayaiiibhumahiitmya,  i.  34  w. 

Svayaiiivara,  in  Gandhara,  i.  66 ;  of  Amrta- 
prabhfi,  ii.  147. 

Svedanaga,  temple  and  spring  of,  II.  469. 

S'vetd,  wife  of  Malla,  viii.  373. 

& "vetadvipa,  1  Isle  of  tlio  blessed,’  iii.  471 :  viii. 
2435. 

S'vetagahgfi,  name  of  Dudgahga,  II.  418. 

S'vetika,  nephew  of  Sujji,  viii.  2184. 

sword,  solemn  deposition  of,  a  symbolic  act, 
vi.  71  n. 

‘  sydlahdraka,’  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  v. 
452  n. 

S'yanmla,  wrongly  Sanskritized  namo  of 
Hamal  Pargana,  II.  280.' 


T. 

Iddi,  a  kind  of  earring,  iii.  326. 

Tailagrama,  now  Til' gam,  II.  482. 

Taka,  family  (from  Takkadesa  ?),  vii.  4^4- 
Takeshar,  Panjab  district,  v.  150  n. ;  II.  298; 

Mount  Kularjak  visible  from,  II.  363. 
Takht-k  Sulaimtln  hill,  old  Gopadri,  i.  104  n. ; 
341  n  ;  II.  453;  sacred  to  Jyestharudra, 
289 ;  temple  on  hill,  290. 

Takka,  territory  in  Panjab,  v.  150 ;  chief  from, 
viii.  1094  ;  persons  of  Takka  race,  vii.  520, 
1001,  1064  ;  see  Taka. 

Takkibuddha,  servant  of  Suryamati,  vii.  481. 
Taksaka  Naga,  his  Kasmir  habitation  at 
Zevan,  i.  220;  II.  458;  alleged  source  of 
Vitasta,  412  n. 

Taksasila,  territory  (Taxila),  tributary  to 
Kasmir,  I.  87. 

Tdmrasvdmin,  image  of  Sfirya,  vii.  696,  709. 
T'ang,  Annals,  their  description  of  Kasmir,  II. 
357. 

Tangtala  Pass,  on  Pir  Pantsfil  Range,  II. 
398. 

tanka,'  ‘mint-dies,’  vi.  85;  ‘  coin-type,’  viii. 
152. 

tanners,  in  Kasmir,  iv.  70  n. 

‘  tantrapati ,’  ‘  judge,’  viii.  2422  n. 

Tantr1,  a  ‘  Kram’  in  Kasmir,  old  Tantrin,  v. 
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Tantric  ritual,  vi.  11  n.,  12  n. 

Tantrin,  military  caste,  represented  by  Tantr1 
‘  Kram/  v.  248,  249,  250,  255,  260,  265,  266, 
274,  275,  287,  289,  293,  294,  295,  302,  328, 
331,338-340,  421,  431;  vi.  132;  vii.  1513; 
viii.  292,  303,  375,  510,  697,  928  ;  its  origin 
and  history,  I.  101 . 

Tantr'vand,  village  at  Loh“rin,  II.  299. 

Tanvahyavdja  ;  Tanvaitya,  son  of  Jassaraja, 
of  Loliara  family,  vii.  260 ;  dies  at  Cakra- 
dhara,  261 ;  his  sons  (Thakkana,  Ajjaka, 
Dhammata),  357,  410,  422,  485,  517,  634, 
897,  1013,  etc. ;  his  grandsons,  1033,  1053, 
1065;  1286; 

Tap"dat,  traditional  name  of  Pratapaditya, 
iv.  10  n. 

Tapar,  the  old  Pratapapura,  iv.  10;  II.  482. 

Taqin,  of  Arabic  Geographers,  v.  150  n.,  Add. 

Taralalekhd,  princess  of  Campa,  viii.  1443. 

Tdramulaka,  locality,  vii.  1814 ,  1339,  1359; 
viii.  2853,  2938,  2958,  3097,  3124;  probable 
position  of,  II.  486. 

Tdrdpula,  son  of  Durlabhaka,  iv.  42 ;  also 
called  Udayaditya,  43 ;  destroys  Candra- 
pida,  112;  becomes  king,  1L9;  killed  by 
witchcraft,  124  ;  viii.  3423  ;  I.  88. 

Tarikhs,  Persian  chronicles  of  Kasmir,  II. 
374. 

Tdrksya,  Garuda,  devours  serpents,  ii.  96. 

Tatakuti,  Mount,  Alberuni’s  Kularjak,  II. 
298/ 364,  399. 

Tausi,  river,  the  Tohi  of  Prunts,  vii.  47-69  n.,  53. 

taxes,  in  old  Kasmir,  v.  167  n. ;  175  n. 

Tchen-t'o-lo-pi-li,  identical  with  King  Can- 
drapida,  iv.  45  n. 

Tehran,  hamlet  on  Kisangahga,  II.  281. 

Teja,  son  of  Dinna,  murderer  of  Uccala,  viii. 
309, 315. 

Teja,  cook,  viii.  1224. 

Tejahsena,  step-brother  of  Karnabhuti,  viii. 
398,  399. 

Tejalddind,  wife  of  Padmaratha,  viii.  1940. 

Tejas,  Balahara,  father  of  Rajavadana,  viii. 
2695. 

Tejavana,  Skr.  name  of  TelAjan  hamlet,  II. 
281,282. 

Telabal,  stream  and  marshes  of,  II.  417,  456. 

Thakka,  Damara,  vii.  405. 

Thakkana,  a  S'ahi  ruler,  vi.  230,  231,  236. 

Thakkana,  son  of  Tanvahga,  vii.  422,  447,  517, 
632 ;  see  Tanvahgaraja. 

Thakkana,  courtezan,  vii.  1252. 

Thakkanasimha,  brother  of  Simba,  viii.  1045. 

Thakkiya,  scholar,  iv.  494. 

Thakkiya,  name  of  a  family,  v.  151. 

Thakkura,  title,  corresponding  to  modern 
‘  Thakur,’  vii.  290 ;  Thakkuras  from  Lohara, 
vii.  706,  739,  775,  779,  780,  784,  835  ;  viii. 
1942,  2278;  of  Bappanila,  1989:  of  lower 
hills,  2223.- 
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Thalyoraka,  village  of  Lahara,  viii.  667. 

than ’pat'  (Skr.  sthanapati),  Ks.  designation  of 
local  Purohitas,  II.  380. 

Theda,  now  Thid,  ii.  135 ;  II.  454. 

Tlhd,  the  old  Theda,  ii.  135  n. ;  II.  454. 

throne,  brought  back  from  Ujjayini,  iii.  331. 

Tibet,  route  to,  II.  358,  408  ;  ‘  Great  ’  and 
‘  Little  ’  (Ladakh  and  Skardoj)  II.  435. 

Tikka,  called  Suksmatikka,  viii.  522 ;  joins 
Damara  rebels,  633  ;  put  in  ‘  seat  ’  of  Silla, 
1070  ;  kills  Chuclrla,  1136  ;  plot  against  him, 
1248;  arranges  for  Sussala’s  murder,  1279; 
besieges  Avantipura,  1474  ;  calls  in  Bhiksu, 
1(364 ;  betrays  him,  1694 ;  surrenders  to 
Laksmaka,  1738 ;  killed,  2194 ;  Naga  a 
relative  of,  2858. 

‘  tilcsna,’  ‘  assassin,’  'bravo,’  iv.  323. 

Tiladvddasi,  festival,  v.  395. 

TiPgam,  Pargana,  II.  482. 

Tilagrdma,  locality  on  Kisangahga,  viii-.  2507, 
2532  ;  its  probable  site,  II.  344. 

'tilaka,’  'combination  of  three  verses,’  i.  207- 
209  n. 

Tilaka,  son  of  Kaka,  commander-in-chief, 
viii.  180  ;  same  under  Sussala,  575  ;  599  ; 
marches  to  Candrabhaga,  627 ;  sent  against 
Damaras,  652 ;  becomes  disaffected,  689 ; 
meets  Sussala,  821;  joins  Bhiksu,  860; 
advises  Bhiksu,  1385. 

Tilakardja,  officer  of  Harsa,  vii.  1307. 

Tilakasmha  :  Tilaka,  son  of  Vijayasirhha, 
minister,  viii.  184 ;  430  made  dvarapati, 
573;  592;  dismissed,  632;  defeated,  713; 
his  daughter  married  to  Bhiksacara,  942  n. 

Tilaprastha,  river  TePbal,  v.  46  n. ;  II.  417. 

Til  el,  Dard  district,  route  to,  II.  408. 

Tilha,  son  of  Mahgalaraja,  viii.  510. 

Tilottamd,  Matha  in  honour  of,  vii.  120. 

Tii’thas,  of  Kasmir,  Kalhana’s  list  of,  i.  28  n., 
32-38 ;  their  abundance,  II.  367  ;  their  sites 
transferred,  381. 

Tirthasamgraha,  of  Pandit  Sahibram,  II.  383  ; 
its  fabricated  local  names,  384. 

Tistci,  son  of  Visva,  viii.  2477. 

Tisyavaisya,  kinsman  of  Tikka,  viii.  1305, 
1.543. 

Tivya,  Brahman,  vii.  575. 

Tochari,  the  Tuhkhara  of  Rajatar.,  iv.  166  n, 

Tolu,  river  of  Prunts,  old  Tausi,  vii.  47-69  n.  ; 
53  n. 

Tohi,  river  of  Rajauri,  II.  433. 

Tokharistan,  on  Oxus,  iv.  166  n. 

Tomardna,  v.l.  for  Toramana,  v.  233. 

topography,  of  old  Kasmir,  see  Kasmir. 

Toramana,  Yuvaraja  of  Kasmir,  iii.  102 ;  coins 
struck  by  him,  103 ;  imprisoned,  104; 
dies,  122;  viii.  3420;  his  name  of  Turkish 
origin,  iii.  103  n. ;  his  date  as  indicated  by 
Kalhana,  I.  65  ;  Kasmir  tradition  about 
him,  82  :  Kasmir  coins  with  name  of  T.,  II. 
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319 ;  coins  referred  to  by  Kalhana,  320 
legend  Kidara  on  coins  of  T.,  I.  85  n. 

Toramana,  White  Hun  king,  father  of  Mihira- 
kula,  i.  289  n. ;  whether  identical  with 
Kasmir  Toramana,  iii.  103  n. ;  Turkish 
origin  of  name,  ib. 

Toramana,  son  of  Lalliya  S'ahi,  called  Kama- 
lulta,  v.  233. 

Tos“maidan  Pass,  route  leading  to  LolPrin,  II. 
294,  298,  399;  its  watch-station  Karkota- 
dranga,  ib ;  its  historical  importance,  400. 

T'ou-fan,  Chinese  name  of  Tibet,  II.  358. 

trade,  its  conditions  in  Kasmir,  1.  IIS'. 

Tragabal  Pass,  route  to  Kisangahga  Valley, 
II.  406. 

Trailokyci,  equery  of  Harsa,  vii.  1603. 

Trailokya,  royal  officer,  viii.  1324. 

Trailokyadevi,  queen  of  Yasaskara,  vi.  107. 

Trailokyardja,  treasurer,  vii.  93. 

Trailokyaraja,  Tantrin,  viii.  597. 

‘  trav,’  Ks.  ‘  window,’  i.  99-100  n. 

treaty,  instrument  of,  iv.  137-138  n. 

trees,'  miraculously  bearing  fruit,  ii.  15. 

tribal  sections,  in  Kasmir  (Kram),  II.  430. 

Tribddkara,  Tantrin,  viii.  510,  Add. 

Tribhuvana,  son  of  Sugandhisiha,  vii.  124; 
general  of  Ananta,  raises  rebellion,  154; 
returns  from  exile,  165. 

Tribhuvana[yuptaj,  son  of  Abhimanyu  II., 
king  of  Kasmir,  vi.  312 ;  viii.  3438 ;  I. 
105. 

Tribhuvandpida,  son  of  Bappiya,  iv.  690. 

Tribhuvanasvdmin,  temple,  iv.  55,  78,  99  ;  viii. 
80. 

Trigam,  village,  old  Trigrami,  iv.  323  n.  ;  at  old 
junction  of  Vitasta  and  Sindhu,  II.  329. 

Trigarta,  now  Kangra,  iii.  100,  285  ;  Prthivi- 
candra,  chief  of,  v.  144;  minister  from,  vii. 
204  ;  Balha,  Yuvaraja  of,  viii.  539 ;  character 
of  people,  1531. 

Trigrami,  now  Trigam,  iv.  323 ;  v.  97 ;  viii. 
3356 ;  II.  479 ;  at  old  junction  of  Vitasta 
and  Sindhu,  329. 

Trikar1,  a  '  Kram  ’  name,  I.  49. 

Trikofihan,  1  Killer  of  threo  Croros,’  Mihira- 
kula  called,  i.  310,  322  n. ;  iii.  61 ;  viii.  3415. 

Tr Malta,  relative  of  Kosthesvara,  Lavanya, 
viii.  1682;  1707;  joins  royal  force,  2208; 
intrigues  against  Jayasiiiiha,  2496 ;  raises 
rebellion,  2730 ;  distrusts  Rajavadana, 
2793  ;  directs  attack  of  Losthaka,  2808 ;  his 
'  seat,’  2887 ;  causes  fresh  troubles,  2957 ; 
intrigues  against  king,  3113  ;  plans  attack 
on  city,  3131 ;  attacked  by  Sanjapala,  3278;. 
surrenders  to  king,  3300;  3314. 

Trillasenct,  Damara,  vii.  1336. 

Trilocanapdla  :  Trilocana,  S'ahi,  his  struggle 
with  Hammira,  vii.  1^1-69;  historical  data 
regarding  him,  I.  107. 

Triphar,  old  Tripuresvara,  v.  46 ;  II.  455. 
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Tripura,  town  of  A  suras,  burned  by  S'iva,  viii. 
991. 

Tripuragahga,  on  Mahadeva  pilgrimage,  II. 
455. 

Tripuresvara :  Tripuresa,  Tirtha  near  S'rinagar, 
v.  Ifi ;  vi.  135;  vii.  151,  526,956;  II.  455; 
bill  of  Tr.,  v.  123. 

Trisamdhya,  Tirtha,  now  Sund?brar,  i.  33  n. ; 
II.  469. 

Trisahku,  epic  king,  iv.  649. 

Trisidas,  consecration  of,  ii.  133 ;  vii.  185. 

‘  trnamani'  ‘  amber  ’  (?),  viii.  2826. 

Troyer,  Mr.  A.,  his  life,  Pref. ;  believes  Books 

vii. ,  viii.  not  to  be  Kalhana’s,  I.  42 ;  mate¬ 
rials  for  bis  edition  of  Rajatar.,  45  ;  on 
Kalhana’s  chronology,  57  n. ;  his  notes  on 
Kasmir  topography,  II.  349. 

Tsad"r,  village,  II.  374  n. 

Tsak“dar  Udar,  site  of  old  Cakradhara,  i. 

38  n. ;  201-202  n. ;  its  remains,  II.  461. 
Tsakavadar,  hamlet,  viii.  250-251  n. 

Tsatsa,  S'aradakunda  at,  i.  37  n. 
tsiang-kiun,  Chinese  title,  transcribed  as 
Cahkuna,  iv.  211  n. 

Tsunth  Kul, ‘  apple-tree  canal,’  old  Mahasarit, 
iii!  339-349  n. ;  II.  416. 

Tuhkharas,  people,  Tochari  of  classical 
authors,  iv.  166;  their  territory,  246;  their 
connection  with  Kasmir  under  Lalitaditya, 

I.  90  ;  Cahkuna  the  Tuhkhara,  iv.  211. 
Tu-ho-lo,  Hiuen  Tsiang  on  the,  iv.  166  n. 
Tukhara,  other  form  of  name  Tuhkhara,  iv. 

166  n. 

Tukkct,  chief  of  Valliipura,  vii.  220,  588. 

Tukka,  Brahman  soldier,  viii.  1013. 

Tulhnul,  Tirtha,  iv.  638  n. 

Tiilamulya,  Tirtha,  now  Tulhnul,  iv.  638,  640 ; 

II.  488. 

tuldpurusa,  ceremony,  vii.  407. 

Tulla,  son  of  Ajjaka,  grandson  of  Tanvahga, 
‘  vii.  1033,  1054,  1057,  1062,  1065. 

Tu-lo-pa,  of  Chinese  Annals,  probably  Durla- 
bhavardhana,  iv.  8  n. ;  I.  87. 

Tuhya,  a  Khasa  from  Baddivasa,  vi.  318,  322  ; 
becomes  prime-minister,  333  ;  rising  against 
him,  vi.  337 ;  338,  341,  344,  347 ;  conquers 
Rajapuri,  351  ;  353,  354  ;  vii.  3,  8,  9  ;  fresh 
rising  against  him,  13-14;  his  maladminis¬ 
tration,  38 ;  sent  to  assist  Trilocanapala,  47  ; 
his  defeat,  70 ;  intrigues  against  him,  74  ; 
murdered,  84 ;  fate  of  his  followers,  90 ; 
of  his  family,  100  ;  viii.  1956  ;  his  origin  and 
rise  to  power,  I.  105 ;  his  defeat  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  107 ;  his  murder,  108. 

Tuhgesa  Tirtha,  in  Nilamata,  ii.  14  n. 
Tuhgeivara,  temple  of  S'iva,  ii.  11;. 
Tuhyesmrupana,  ‘market  of  Tuhgesvara,’ vi. 
190. 

Tunjina  /.,  king  of  Kasmir,  ii.  11 ;  v.  278 ; 

viii.  3418;  I.  81. 


TJDARS. 

Tunjina,  other  name  of  King  S'resthasena,  iii. 
97. 

Tunjina,  other  name  of  King  Ranaditya,  iii. 

386. 

‘  Turk,’  in  the  meaning  ‘  official,’  II.  306  n. 
Turkish  origin  of  name  Toramana,  iii.  103  n.  ; 
v.  232-233  n. 

Turks  as  rulers  of  Gandhara,  iv.  140-143  n. ; 

their  relations  to  Kasmir,  I.  90. 

Turuskas,  Turks,  their  habits,  iv.  179 ;  kings 
Huska,  Juska,  Kaniska  called  Turuskas,  i. 
170  ;  viii.  3412  ;  enemies  of  Lalliya  S'ahi,  v. 
152  ;  soldiers  of  Hammira  (Mahmud),  vii.  51, 
56,70,  118;  sell  slave-girls,  520 ;  T.  merce¬ 
naries  supported  by  Harsa,  1149;  Harsa 
fears  attack  from  T.,  1158;  Muhammadan 
allies  of  Bhiksacara,  viii.  885,  886,  919,  923  ; 
northern  allies  of  Dards,  2843  ;  invaders  of 
the  Pan  jab,  3346;  artist  from  Turnska 
country,  vii.  528;  Harsa  called  a  Turuska, 
i.e.  Muhammadan,  1095. 


U. 

Uccaihsirna  Naga,  now  Vutasan  Nag,  II. 
489.' 

TJccala,  son  of  Malla,  vii.  1183 ;  fights  at  siege 
of  Dugdhaghata,  1196;  flees  from  city,  1254  ; 
takes  refuge  at  Rajapuri.  1256 ;  invades 
Kasmir,  1301 ;  occupies  Parihasapura,  1326 ; 
defeated,  1337 ;  his  Abhiseka,  1385;  enters 
S'rinagar,  1539;  retires  from  burned  palace, 
1583  ;  has  Harsa’s  head  burned,  1725  ;  com¬ 
mencement  of  bis  reign,  viii.  2;  spares 
Bhoja’s  son,  16;  assures  his  own  position,  39; 
his  government,  45 ;  his  pious  restorations, 
77 ;  curbs  officials,  85 ;  shows  his  legal 
acumen,  123;  his  faults,  162;  frustrates 
Sussala’s  invasion,  193  ;  risings  against  him, 
208;  his  pious  foundations,  243  ;  conspiracy 
against  him,  278;  marries  Bijjala,  287 ; 
attacked  by  conspirators,  306 ;  murdered, 
327:  his  treasures,  1961;  3442,  3444;  his 
march  over  Tos-maidan  Pass,  II.  295 ;  his 
rebellion,  I.  114 ;  his  attack  on  Harsa, 
115 ;  summary  of  his  character  and  reign, 

_  118. 

Uda,  father  of  Hanumat,  iv.  9L 

TJdabhandapura,  Waihand  :  Und  on  Indus, 
capital  of  Gandhara,  v.  153,  232 ;  vii.  1081 ; 
capital  of  S'ahi  kings,  II.  337. 

*Udakahanda,  >  Waihand,  Prakrit  name  of 
Udabhanda,  II.  338. 

Udan  Sar,  lake  near  Trigam,  II.  331. 

Udars,  alluvial  plateaus  of  Kasmir,  II.  425  ; 
their  soil,  426 ;  formed  by  lacustrine 
deposits,  390;  their  name  ‘Udar,’  i. 
156  n. ;  viii.  1427  n. 
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UDAYA. 

Udaya,  of  Icchati’s  family,  viii.  760;  fights 
for  Sussala,  1083;  gains  Jayasirhha’s  con¬ 
fidence,  1600 ;  made  commander-in-chief, 
1624;  1659;  invests  Banasala,  1674 ;  exiled 
1985;  secretly  helped  by  Jayasimha,  2044 ; 
returns  to  court,  2191 ;  commander-in- 
chief,  2420;  sent  to  attack  Catuska,  2758 ;' 
2841  ;  his  wife’s  Vihara,  3352. 

Udaya,  son  of  Anandavardhana,  lord  of 
‘  Gate,’  viii.  1832;  1927 ;  advises  Jayasimha, 
1973  ;  secures  Mallarjuna,  2281  ;  receives 
fresh  charge  of  ‘Gate,’  2354;  his  Matha, 
2421 ;  sent  against  Lothana,  2487  ;  returns 
to  king,  2662  ;  sent  to  assist  Sastha,  2788  ; 
defeats  Alaiiikaracakra,  2937  ;  attacked  by 
eye  disease,  2952. 

Udaya,  enemy  of  Kalasaraja,  vii.  1263. 

Udaya,  lord  of  Campa,  viii.  1083. 

Udaydditya,  other  name  of  Tarapida,  iv.  43. 

Udayayupta,  son  of  Amrtakara,  vi.  219,  252. 

Udayana,  councillor  at  Lohara,  viii.  1817 ; 
prime-minister  of  Lothana,  1850;  killed, 
2004. 

Udayana,  servant  of  Alamkaracakra,  viii. 
2601. 

Udayanavatsa,  brother  of  King  Ananta,  vii. 
177. 

Udayardja,  brother  of  Didda,  vi.  355;  father 
of  Samgramaraja,  vii.  1285;  1732. 

Udayardja,  official,  vii.  1091 ;  made  Dvarapati, 
1361. 

Udayardja,  door-keeper  of  Malla,  vii.  1481. 

Udayasiha,  probably  same  person  as  Udaya- 
sitidia,  vii.  1299. 

Udayasimha,  officer  of  Kalasa,  vii.  581 ;  under 
Harsa,  1054  ;  see  Udayasiha. 

Udbha(a  Ilhaita,  Jayapida’s  Sabliapati,  iv. 
viii.  2227  ;  ancestor  of  Ksemata,  vii. 

482. 

Uddd,  servant,  vii.  481. 

-udddra,  Skr.  >  Ks.  ‘ udar,’  ‘alluvial  plateau,’ 
viii.  1427  n. 

Udipapiirabdla ,  locality,  viii.  1417. 

Udra,  Orissa,  vi.  300  n. 

Udyana,  under  rule  of  S'ahis,  II.  339. 

Uyra,  Guru  of  King  Khinkhila,  i.  31f8. 

Uyresa,  shrine  of  S'iva,  i.  348. 

Ujasuha,  brother-in-law  of  Lothana,  made 
lord  of  ‘Gate,’  viii.  422;  carried  off  by 
Garga,  437. 

‘  ujjdma,’  ‘  debt,’  viii.  147  n. 

Ujjhatadimba,  uncertain  locality,  i.  116. 

Ulhana,  son  of  Sahadeva,  viii.  1041  ;  supporter 
of  Sujji,  2066;  2092,  2097;  killed,  2163; 
2165  ;  his  son,  2184. 

Ullola,  Skr.  name  of  Volur  lake,  iv.  593  n. ; 
II.  423. 

Ullola,  designation  of  Ilolada  in  Mahatmyas, 
II.  423. 

Umadhara,  chief  supporting  Harsa,  vii.  1512. 


VADOSAKA. 

Und,  site  of  Udabhandla  :  Waihand,  II.  337. 
Unmattavanti,  son  of  Partha,  crowned,  v.  414  ; 

dies,  445  ;  viii.  3435  ;  I.  102. 

Upalhakh,  plant  (Skr.  utpalasaka),  v.  48-49  n. 
Upamamyu,  story  of,  viii.  3390. 

‘  upavesana,’  ‘  seat  ’  of  a  Damara,  viii.  929, 
1070  n. 

Uppa,  father  of  Jayadevi,  iv.  678. 

Uppa,  soldier,  viii.  454. 

Urasd,  now  Hazara  district,  v.  217  ;  its  capital, 
ib.  n.-;  vii.  221,  585;  viii.  574;  its  history, 
II.  434  ;  Sahgata  chief  of,  vii.  589  ;  Abhaya 
_  king  of,  viii.  16  ;  Dvitiya  chief  of,  3402. 

Uri,  in  Vitasta  Valley,  II.  404. 

Ushkara,  Alberuni’s  name  for  Huskapura,  II. 
362. 

Uskiir,  old  Huskapura,  i.  168  n. 

Utkarsa,  son  of  Kalasa,  crowned  at  Lohara, 

vii.  256  ;  589 ;  brought  to  S'rinagar,  703 ; 
crowned,  729;  attempts  to  kill  Harsa,  782; 
deposed,  832;  commits  suicide,  861;  1100; 
his  son  Pratapa,  viii.  10;  1785;  3440; 
summary  of  his  reign,  I.  111. 

Utpala,  epic  story  of,  vii.  1641. 

Utpala,  uncle  of  Cippatajayapida,  iv.  679 ; 
crowns  Ajitapida,  690  ;  founds  Utpalapura, 
695  ;  his  fight  with  Mamma,  704 ;  his  son 
Sukhavarman,  708 ;  family  of,  713 ;  dynasty 
of,  v.  461 ;  viii.  1952,  3427,  3430;  I.  96. 
Utpalci,  Kayastha,  vii.  149. 

Utpala,  son  of  Sthanaka,  follower  of  Tikka, 

viii.  1247  ;  plots  against  Sussala’s  life,  1279  ; 
arranges  for  his  murder,  1306  ;  kills  Sussala, 
1313 ;  executed,  1577. 

Utpalalcsa,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  286;  viii.  3414. 
Utpaldpida,  king  of  Kasmir,  iv.  709  ;  ousted, 
716;  viii.  3429;  I.  96. 

Utpalapura,  perhaps  Kak-por,  iv.  695;  II. 
474. 

utpalasaka,  plant  Upalhakh,  v.  j9. 

Utpalasv dmin,  temple,  iv.  695. 

Utrdsa,  village,  now  Vut-rus,  vii.  1254 ;  II. 
468. 

Utykundd,  village,  v.  106  n. ;  II.  422. 
Uttamardja,  ruler  of  Kasthavata,  vii.  590. 
TJttara,  Pargana  Uttar,  vi.  281  ;  II.  485. 
Uttara,  epic  story  of  cows  of,  vii.  585. 
Uttaragahga,  name  of  lake  Gangabal,  II.  407. 
Uttarakurus,  mythic  people,  iv.  175;  viii. 
2763. 

Uttaramdnasa,  lake  on  Haramukh,  iii.  ;  II. 
422. 

‘  uttardsman,’  ‘  crossing  stone,’  iv.  157. 

Uyan,  village,  old  Ovana,  vii.  295  n. 


V. 

Vach1,  Kasmir  village,  i.  343  n. ;  II.  471. 
Vadosaka,  locality,  viii.  1261;. 
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VADOTSA. 

Vadotsa,  locality,  viii.  1306. 

Vdga,  Damara,  vii.  1022. 

V ag -liom,  village,  v.  23  n. ;  II.  461. 

Vah'-tor,  village,  i.  156  n. 

Vahnipura ,  village,  vii.  lJj9S. 

Vaikunthamafha,  viii.  2433. 

Valnyasvamin,  temple  at  Trigrami-,  v.  .97,  99, 
identified,  II.  330,  333. 

Vaisra  van  a,  Kubera,  i.  155. 

Vaitarani,  river  (Rembyar^  ?),  viii.  1355 ;  near 
Gangodbheda,  II.  274. 

Vaivaspata,  Manu,  i.  26-27. 

Vajra,  son  of  Vajrendra,  iii.  384. 

Vajra,  son  of  Bhuti,  vii.  207. 

Vajra.  son  of  Ksenia,  vii.  894. 

Vajradhara,  lord  of  Babbapura,  viii.  538,  625. 

Vajrdditya,  other  name  of  Candrapicla,  iv.  43. 

Vajrdditya,  son  of  Lalitaditya,  iv.  355 ; 
crowned,  393  ;  called  Bappiyaka  and 
Lalitaditya,  393 ;  viii.  3424 ;  I.  93. 

Vajrasdra,  servant  of  S'amkaravarman,  v.  227. 

vajravrlcsa.  juice  of,  produces  boils,  iv.  527. 

Vajrendra,  father  of  Anjana,  iii.  105. 

Vajrendra ,  son  of  Jayendra,  iii.  381. 

Vdkpatirdja,  poet,  iv.  ljj. 

Vdkpustd.  queen  of  Tunjina  I,  ii.  11. 

Vdkpustd{avl,  site  of,  ii.  57. 

Vakrdhghri-Samgrdma,  nickname  of  Sarii- 
gramadeva,  vi.  128. 

Valya,  favourite  of  Didda,  vi.  308. 

Valya,  servant,  vii.  481. 

Valydmatha ,  vi.  308. 

Valin,  story  of  killing  of,  viii.  2976. 

Vallabhd,  sister-in-law  of  Malla,  vii.  1486. 

Valldpura,  territory  of  Ballavar,  vii.  220, 
270 ;  viii.  539,  542,  622 ;  II.  432 ;  Kalasa, 
chief  of,  vii.  220,  688 ;  Padrhaka,  lord  of, 
viii.  547 ;  Brahmajajjala,  chief  of,  1083 ; 
princess  Jajjala  from,  1444. 

‘  vdlukdmbudhi,’  ‘  sand-ocean,’  iv.  294. 

Vdmana,  minister  of  Jayapida,  iv.  497. 

Vdrnana,  son  of  Jisnu,  vi.  155. 

Vdmana,  prime-minister,  vii.  568,  593 ;  cre¬ 
mates  Kalasa,  729  ;  ousted,  994  ;  1042 ;  his 
son  Ksema,  1073. 

Vamaparsva,  Pargana  of  Khovurpor,  II.  465. 

Van,  hamlet  in  Lolhrin,  viii.  1875-77  n. ; 
identified  with  Vanik  avasa,  II.  297. 

Vanayrdma,  locality,  viii.  IjSS. 

Vanaprastha,  near  Lohara,  viii.  1929. 

‘  vanarendhana,’  ‘  monkeys’  fuel,’  vi.  364  n. ; 
viii.  2627. 

Vangath,  village,  old  Vasisthasrama,.!  107  n. ; 
viii.  2430  n. ;  II.  489. 

Vanikavdsa,  hamlet  of  Lohara,  viii.  1877; 
identified  with  Van,  II.  297. 

Vahkdlas,  people,  iii.  480. 

Vant'por,'  old  Avantipura,  v.  44-45  n. ;  II. 
460. 

Vdruhala,  Agrahara,  now  BarVul,  i.  121. 


VAVAJAN. 

Vardha,  image  of,  at  Varahamula,  vi.  206; 

Tirtha  of  (Varahaksetra),  II.  483. 

Vardha,  son  of  Bhuti,  vii.  207,  216. 

Vardhadeva,  lord  of  ‘Gate,’  vii.  364,  576. 
Varahagam,  village,  viii.  192. 

Varahaksetra,  site  of  Varaha  Tirtha,  at  Bara- 
miila,  vi.  18G,  204. 

Varahamihira,  refers  to  Kasmlras,  II.  365  ; 
see  Brhatsamhita. 

Vdrdhamula  :  Varahamula,  town,  now  Bara- 
mula,  vi.  186  n. ;  vii.  1309;  vm.  451,  452, 
1229  ;  history  of  temple  and  town,  II.  482. 
Vardhavdrta,  locality,  viii.  192. 

Varabmul,  Ks.  name  of  Baramula,  old  Vara¬ 
hamula,  vi.  186  n. 

Varanasi,  Benares,  retirement  to,  iii.  297,320; 

vii.  646,  1007,  1010;  viii.  13. 

‘  vardfaka,’  ‘cowrie,’  vii.  112. 

Vardhamanesa,  shrine  in  S'rinagar,  ii.  123 ; 

new  temple,  II.  450 ;  its  newly-created 
Mahatmya,  382  n. 

Vardhanasvdmin ,  temple  of  Visnu,  iii.  357 ;  vi. 
191. 

Varhatacakra,  village  near  Svayambhu,  viii. 
'250;  II.  485. 

-var',  Ks.  <  Skr.  -vatika,  iii.  11  n. 

Varnasoma,  ancestor  of  Vijaya,  viii.  778. 
Varnafa,  son  of  Ramadeva,  vi.  90 ;  crowned, 
94;  deposed,  96;  his  curse,  113;  viii.  357; 
3436. 

Vartula,  hill  territory,  viii.  287 ;  Sahajapala, 
chief  of,  539. 

Varuna,  god,  story  of  his  parasol,  ii.  148  ;  iii. 
53. ' 

Vo santa,  father-in-law  of  Kosthesvara,  brother 
of  Dhanya,  viii.  2337. 

Vasantalekhd,  queen  of  Harsa,  vii.  956 ;  be¬ 
comes  Sati,  1579. 

Vascika,  Agrahara,  i.  3j3. 

Vasisfha,  Rsi,  iv.  647 ;  worships  Jyestharudra, 

viii.  2430. 

Vasisthasrama,  now  Vangath,  II.  489. 

‘  vasf  uka,’  ‘  corpse,’  ‘  trunk,’  viii.  1346  n. 
v astusdsana,  edicts,  i.  15. 

Vasuki,  Kasmir  Naga,  II.  470. 

Vasukula,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  288;  iii.  57 ;  viii. 
3415. 

Vasunanda,  king  of  Kasmir;  i.  387 ;  viii.  3415. 
Vdtayanda,  name  of_  a  ‘  parsad,’  vii.  993  ; 

epithet  of  minister  Ananda,  1177. 

Vafesvara,  Linga  of,  i.  19 j. 

Vatha,  servant  of  Sussala,  viii.  1147. 

Vatsardja,  chamberlain,  vi.  346. 

Vatta,  relative  of  Radda,  viii.  345. 

Valla,  an  official,  viii.  568,  960,  967. 

Valla,  father  of  Malla,  viii.  1416. 

Vatladeva,  exiled  Damara,  vii.  1292,  1298. 
Vdtu/dnaka ,  locality,  iv.  312. 

Vavajan  Pass,  Skr.  Vayuvarjana,  II.  409; 
custom  of  pilgrims  on,  397. 
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VAYUVAKJANA. 

Vayuvarjana,  Skr.  name  of  Vav“jan  Pass,  II. 
409. 

‘  veldvittaj  term  of  doubtful  moaning,  v.  226 ; 

vi.  73,  106, 127,  324. 

Ver,  old  name  of  Shahabad  Pargana,  i.  28  n. ; 
II.  469. 

Vernag,  spring  of  Nila  Naga,  i.  28  n. ;  II.  411, 
469. 

Vesau,  river,  old  Vi^oka,  II.  416. 

Vetdlci ,  in  legend  of  Pravatapura,  iii.  349. 
Vetdlasutrapdta,  locality  in  S'rinagar,  vi.  101. 
Vibhavamati,  wife  of  prince  Bhoja,  viii.  16. 
Vibhisana,  mythic  king  of  Lanka,  iii.  72;  iv. 
506 ;  viii.  3413. 

Vibhigana  I.,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  192. 

Yibliisana  II.,  king  of  Kasmir,  i.  196,  197  ;  viii. 
3414. 

Vibhramdrka,  Damara,  vii.  58. 

Vicar  Nag,  village,  spring  and  remains  at,  II. 
457. 

Vicitrasimha,  son  of  Kandarpasimha,  vii.  104. 
Vidasta,  Prakrit  name  of  Vitasta,  II.  411. 
Viddasiha,  Dard  minister,  usurps. tlirono,  viii. 
2456,  2469 ;  spurs  on  Lotliana,  2481 ; 
receives  Bhoja,  2716 ;  calls  up  allies,  2761; 
supports  Bhoja’s  invasion,  2781 ;  falls  ill, 
2870 ;  releases  Bhoja,  2899 ;  his  death, 
2903. 

Vidcha,  son  of  Gargacandra,  viii.  610. 
Viduratha,  story  of,  viii.  1277. 

Vidyddharas,  lord  of,  i.  218. 

Vidyddhara  S'dki,  Dard  chief,  vii.  913. 

V ignk,  Mr.,  records  tradition  on  ‘  Sutli,’  iii. 
339-349  n.;  his  etymologies  for  Kasmir 
local  names,  II.  350  n. ;  his  list  of  Kasmir 
Parganas,  493. 

Vigraha,  supposed  name  of  Kasmir  king,  II. 
318  n. 

Vigraha,  sec  Vigraharaja. 

Viyrahardja,  prince  of  Lohara,  nephew  of 
Didda,  vi.  335 ;  intrigues  for  Kasmir  crown, 
343;  intrigues  against  Tuhga,  vii.  74;  in¬ 
vades  Kasmir,  killed,  139 ;  his  son  Ksitiraja, 
251 ;  II.  294. 

Vigraharaja  :  Vigraha,  son  of  King  Sussala, 
viii.  1936;  joins  Lothana,  2489;  in  S'irahsila 
Castle,  2595 ;  delivered  to  king,  2660. 
Vihdras,  references  to,  i.  93,  94,  98,  103,  MO- 
144,  146,  147,  169,  199,  200;  iii.  9,  11,13, 
14,  355,  380,  464,  476  ;  iv.  79,  184,  188,  200, 
210,215,  216,262,  507;  vi.  171,  175,  303; 

vii.  696,  1336 ;  viii.  246,  248,  2402,  2410, 
2417,  2431,  2433,  3343,  3352,  3353;  nomen¬ 
clature  of,  II.  369  n. 

Vihi,  Kasmir  district,  viii.  733  n. ;  II.  458. 
Vij-bror,  Tirtha  and  town  of  Vijayesvara,  i. 
38  n,;  105  n.  ;  II.  463. 

Vijaya,  king  of  Kasmir,  founder  of  Vijaye¬ 
svara,  ii.  62;  viii.  3418;  I.  81. 

Vijaya,  servant  of  Malla,  vii.  1480 


vikramaditya-haesa. 

Vijaya,  brother-in-law  of  Garga,  viii.  504 ; 
defeats  Sussala’s  troops,  509;  defeated, 
518;  his  relatives,  522 ;  escapes  from  Sus¬ 
sala,  587 ;  calls  in  Bhiksaeara,  684  ;  killed, 
686. 

Vijaya,  descendant  of  Varnasoma,  ollicer  of 
Bhiksaeara,  viii.  778. 

Vijaya,  son  of  Kayya,  supporter  of  Sussala, 

viii.  1087,  1160. 

Vijaya,  son  of  Bhavaka,  Damara  of  Kalyana- 
pura,  viii.  1263,  1265,  2350. 

VijayaJcseira,  site  around  Vijayesvara :  Vij-- 
bror,  i.  275 ;  vii.  336,  361,  371,  431,  525,  710, 
727,  1371,  1498;  viii.  512,  749,  971,  990, 
1002,  1043,  1057, 1145,  1509,  1703,  3297. 

Vijayamalla,  son  of  Kalasa,  brother  of  Harsa, 
vii.  731 ;  rises  in  favour  of  Harsa,  760;  at¬ 
tacks  Utkarsa,  819 ;  thanked  by  Harsa, 
835 ;  honoured  by  Harsa,  884  ;  raises  rebel¬ 
lion,  903 ;  killed  by  avalanche,  916 ;  his  son 
Jayamalla,  1069,  1105. 

Vijayamitra,  general  of  Kalasa,  vii.  365. 

Vijayapdla,  father-in-law  of  Sussala,  viii.  205. 

Vijayardja,  grandson  of  Tanvanga,  vii.  1065 ; 
probably  brother  of  Tulla,  I.  145  n. 

Vijayardja,  son  of  Prthviraja,  Brahman,  viii. 
2227. 

Vijayasimha,  town  prefect,  vii.  580 ;  helps 
Harsa  to  crown,  827,  832,  834 ;  confirmed 
in  post,  887. 

Vijayasimha,  father  of  Tilakasiriiha,  viii.  184. 

Vijayesa  :  Vijayesrara,  Tirtha  and  temple  of 
S'iva,  now  Vij-bror,  i.  38;  its  site  and 
history,  105;  Asoka’s  stono  enclosure  of 
temple,  105;  Asokesvara  shrines  at,  106; 
113,  131,  314;  ii.  123,  125;  v.  46;  vi.  98; 
vii.  183,  184,  .354,  463;  viii.  2222,  2379; 
history  of  Tirtha,  II.  463. 

Vijayesrara,  town  founded  by  Vijaya,  ii.  62; 
locality  of  Vij-bror,  vii,  359,  402,  409,  452, 
459,  486,  487,  491,  524,  952, 1504, 1506,  1514, 
1515;  viii.  509,  561,  652,  746,  747,  899,  908, 
970,  1069,  1140,  1488,  1509,  1576,  1676, 
1799,  2733 ;  history  of  town,  II.  464. 

Vijayesdna,  name  of  Vijayesa  temple,  vii. 
463. 

Vijayesrara,  see  Vijayesa. 

Vijayesvaramahatmya,  quoted  by  K.,  vii. 
473  n. 

Vijjo  Marg,  perhaps  Frajimatliika,  vii.  1171 
n.  ;  II.  406. 

Vikramdditya,  king  of  Kasmir,  iii.  474;  viii. 
3421;  I..  86. 

Vikramdditya,  foreign  king  related  to  Prata- 
paditya  I.,  ii.  5;  not  identical  with  V. 
S'akari,  ii.  0. 

Vikramdditya-Harsa ,  of  Ujjayini,  ii.  7  n. ;  iii. 
125;  destroys  S'akas,  128;  Matygupta  at 
his  court,  129 ;  grants  Kasmir  to  Matygupta, 
188  ;  his  letter  carried  there,  231 ;  his  death 
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28 5 ;  Kasmir  throne  brought  back  from 
his  capital,  331 ;  his  date  as  assumed  by 
Kalhana,  I.  (55 ;  historical  data  about  him, 
S3 ;  his  mention  indicates  tradition  of 
foreign  conquest,  80. 

Vikranraukadevacarita,  of  Bilhana,  topogra¬ 
phical  information  in,  II.  375. 

Vikramaraja ,  king  of  Vallapura,  viii.  2452. 
Vikramesvara,  shrine  of  S'iva,  iii.  474. 

‘  cilabd/ii,’  ‘  assignment  ’  (?),  vii.  161-1(52  n. 
villages,  given  as  endowments,  ii.  132;  their 
traditional  number  in  Kasmir,  II.  438; 
alternative  forms  of  village  names,  viii. 
250-251  n. 

Vimala,  sacred  spring  at  MartaijuJa,  II.  4(55. 
Vivialaprabhd ,  queen  of  Lahkhana,  iii.  381. 
Vinaydditya,  other  name  of  King  Jayapida,  iv. 
517;  I.  94. 

Vinayddityapura,  founded  by  Jayapida,  iv. 
517. 

Vindyakadeva,  oflieer,  viii.  730. 

Vindhya  mountains,  iii.  394 ;  iv.  153,  161  ;  v. 
152. 

vineyards,  of  Kasmir,  II.  429. 

Vinnnpa,  nephow  of  S' ura,  v.  26,  129. 
Vipulakesava,  shrine,  iv.  484. 

Viradevn,  ancestor  of  Yasaskara,  v.  469. 
Virahabhujaniyi ,  nickname  of  a  prostitute, 

vii.  1637. 

Viran,  village,  old  Yiranaka,  v.  214  n. 
Virdnaka,  now  Yiran  village,  v.  214,  215 ; 

viii.  409 ;  II.  404. 

Vivandtlia,  magician,  vi.  110. 

Vi  rap  iila,  follower  of  Sujji,  viii.  2182. 

‘  virapatfa,’  ‘  head-dress  of  heroes,’  vii.  665, 
1478.' 

‘vim,’  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  viii.  3131. 
Visdkha,  Brahman,  i.  204. 

Viml&td,  territory,  near  Banahal  Pass,  viii. 
177,  684,  697,  1074,  1131,  1662,  1729;  II. 
432  ;  inhabited  by  Khasas,  i.  317  n. 

‘  visaya,’  ancient  designation  of  ‘  Pargana,’- 
II.  437. 

Vismaya,  Muhammadan  chief,  viii.  885,  965. 
Visnu,  embodiment  of  S'iva’s  S'akti,  iii.  444  > 
miraculous  image  of,  453 ;  his  temples  de¬ 
signated  by  -svdmin,  iii.  263  n. ;  II.  369  n. 
Vimusvdmin  temple,  at  old  junction  of  Vi¬ 
tasta  and  Sindhu,  v.  99 ;  II.  333. 

Visokd,  river  Vesau,  iv.  5  n. ;  II.  415. 
Visrariisadeva  (1),  legend  on  Kasmir  coins,  II. 
318  n. 

Vissavatta,  Brahman  of  Avantipura,  vii.  337  ; 
parasite  of  Kalasa,  617 ;  intrigues  with 
Harsa,  621  ;  betrays  Harsa,  629;  executed, 
892.' 

Visva,  treasury-superintendent,  viii.  2476. 
Visvagasvapura,  legendary  town,  on  site  of 
Volur  lake,  II.  424. 

Visvaikasara,  site,  v.  44 ;  II.  460. 


VRSNIS. 

Visvakannan,  temple,  iii.  357 ;  god  (?),  viii. 
2438. 

Visvdmitra,  Rsi,  iv.  647,  649,  650. 

Visoarupa,  epithet  of  Visnu,  viii.  1199. 

Visce  Devdh,  mantra  to,  viii.  1023. 

Vitasta,  Vyath  or  Jehlam  river  of  Kasmir, 
rises  from  Nilaniiga,  i.  28;  embodiment  of 
Parvati,  29;  its  source  at  Vitli-vutur,  102 
n, ;  201  ;  miraculously  brought  to  Darno- 
dara,  163;  brought  to  light  by  S'iva,  iv. 
301 ;  its  reappearance,  JSC ;  its  bed  cleared 
by  Suyya,  v.  88-90;  its  new  course,  95-118; 
vi.  128,  255;  vii.  500,  1625;  viii.  579,  3349, 
3352,  3356;  designation  of  its  source,  1073- 
74  n. ;  its  confluence  with  Sindhu,  see  Vitas- 
tasindhusariigama ;  its  confluence  with 
Mahasarit,  viii.  339;  bridges  over  V.,  iii. 
354  n; ;  vii.  1077  ;  its  cool  water,  iii.  362  ;  its 
water  sacred,  vii.  472,  473 ;  river  frozen, 
592 ;  water  supply  from  V.,  viii.  2437 ;  its 
old  and  modern  names,  II.  411 ;  its  legen¬ 
dary  origin,  ib. ;  its  headwaters,  412 ;  its 
course  through  alluvial  plain,  413 ;  naviga¬ 
tion,  414 ;  course  of  river  above  S'rinagar, 
415;  confluence  with  Sindhu,  419  ;  regula¬ 
tion  by  Suyya,  420;  river’s  passage  from 
Volur,  424  ;  identified  with  Yamuna,  335 ; 
Vitasta  Valley,  its  character  below  Bara- 
mula,  401 ;  routes  leading  through  it, 
402. 

Yitastamaliatmya,  old,  included  in  Nilamata- 
purana,  JI.  377 ;  the  modern  Muhatmya, 
355 ;  3/9. 

Vitastasindhusamyama,  confluence  of  Vitasta 
and  Sindhu,  iv.  301 ;  its  position  changed 
by  Suyya’s  regulation,  v.  97-100;  religious 
buildings  at,  vi.  305;  vii.  214,  909,  1595; 
viii.  506  ;  pilgrimage  to,  31 40 ;  present  con¬ 
fluence  at  Shad'pur,  II.  329 ;  old  junction 
near  Trigrami,  ib. ;  marked  by  ruins  of 
Vainyasviimin  temple,  330;  old  river-bed 
marked  by  Nor  canal,  ib.  ;  results  of  Suyya’s 
chango  of  confluence,  331 ;  division  of  Par- 
ganas  near  junction,  333 ;  sacredness  of 
confluence,  335 ;  its  holiness  as  a  Tirtlia, 
419;  see  Prayaga. 

Vitastdtrd,  locality,  now  VitlVvutur,  i.  102, 
103 ;  vii.  364 ;  viii.  1073-74  n. ;  II.  470 ; 
source  of  Vitasta  at,  412. 

Vitastavartika,  name  for  Vithavutur,  i.  102  n. 

Vitli-vutur,  village,  i.  102;  II.  412. 

Vitold,  river,  viii.  920. 

Volur,  lake,  the  old  Mahapadma,  iv.  593  n. ; 
its  ancient  names,  II.  423  ;  its  legends,  424 ; 
Albenini’s  reference  to,  303 ;  see  Maha¬ 
padma,  U'llola. 

-vor,  in  Ks.  local  names,  corresponds  to  Skr. 
-vatika,  i.  342  n. ;  iii.  11  n. 

Vyddhaksattra,  race  of,  vii.  804. 

Vr§nis,  Yadavas,  i.  66. 
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vpsotsarga,  allusion  to,  viii.  2107  n. 

Vular,  Skr.  Holada,  Kasmir  Pargana,  i.  306 
n. ;  II.  460. 

Vulliya,  the  Takka,  vii.  520. 

V uk- rus,  village,  old  Utrasa,  vii.  1254  ;  II.  467. 

Vut-san  Nag,  Uccaihsirna  Naga  of  Mahatmyas, 
II.  489. 

Vuttu,  perhaps  old  Vakpustatavi,  ii.  57  n. 

Vyadda,  son  of  Sadda,  minister,  viii.  183  ;  316 ; 
killed,  349. 

Vyaddarnahgala,  relative  of  Malla,  vii.  1467. 

Vyaddasdha,  paramour  of  Queen  S'rilekha,  viii. 
1957. 

Vydyhra,  brother  of  Utpala,  viii.  1282,  1302, 
'1311,  131-5,  1317. 

Vyiighrasrama  :  Vag'lhom,  locality,  v.  23  n. 

vyajastuti,  an  Alariikara,  iv.  635-637  n. 

Vyasa,  Muni,  pupil  of,  i.  123;  descendant  of, 
'ii.  16. 

Vyasadasa,  other  name  of  Ksemendra,  i.  33  n. 

Vyath,  Ks.  name  of  Vitasta,  its  phonetic  de¬ 
rivation,  II.  411. 

‘  vyayasthiti,'  ‘  endowment,’  v.  37. 

Vyomasiva,  mendicant,  vii.  298. 


W. 

wagtail,  omen  by,  iii.  221. 

Waihand,  town  on  Indus,  the  old  Udabhanda, 
II.  337. 

watch-stations,  Kasmir  passes  guarded  by,  i. 
122  n. ;  II.  391 ;  known  as  ‘  Gates  ’  (dvara, 
dranga),  ib. ;  407. 

water-fowl,  on  Kasmir  lakes,  v.  119  n. 

Waterhouse,  Colonel  J.,  superintends  pre¬ 
paration  of  Kasmir  maps,  II.  348. 

water-wheels,  for  irrigation,  iv.  191 ;  II.  428. 

Weber,  Professor  A.,  his  excerpts  from  Loka- 
prakasa,  II.  313. 

White  Huns,  dominion  of,  i.  289  n. ;  extension 
of  their  rule  to  Kasmir,  I.  78 ;  see  Ephtha- 
lite. 

Wilson,  Dr.  II.  H.,  on  Kalhana’s  chronology, 

I.  57  n.,  62 ;  identifies  Lohara  with  Lahore, 

II.  293 ;  on  meaning  of  term  ‘  Damara,’ 
304 ;  his  suggestion  regarding  ‘  Dinnara,’ 
308 ;  on  position  of  Phalapura,  334  n. ;  on 
geography  of  old  Kasmir,  349 ;  assumes 
identity  of  Kaspatyros  with  Kasmir,  353. 

winter,  its  rigours  in  Kasmir,  II.  427. 

witchcraft,  its  practice  in  Kasmir,  iv.  94  n. ; 
death  by  witchcraft,  88,  112,  114,  124, 
686;  v.  239  ;  vi.  108-112,  121,  310,  312  ;  vii. 
133. 

witches  ( krtyakdh ,  krtydh),  belong  to  darkness, 
dwell  on  Mount  Lokaloka,  i.  137  ;  sent  to 
destroy  Jalauka,  140-144 ;  revive  Samdhi- 
mati,  ii.  99-109 ;  master  of  witches  ( cakra - 
nay  aka),  106. 


YECH. 

women,  their  faithlessness,  iii.  501-505;  objects 
of  passions,  513-518. 
wooden  bridges,  in  Kasmir,  II.  449. 
wooden  houses,  of  S'rinagar,  II.  444  n. 


Y. 

Yadu,  race  of,  i.  60,  63,  70. 

Yaksadara,  locality  on  Vitasta,  now  Dyar-gul, 
v.  S7;  II.  403,  420. 

Yaksas,  work  for  Damodara,  i.  159 ;  Kasmir 
occupied  by,  IS.);  Yaksa  living  in  a  rock, 
319  ;  demon  Atta  at  S'aritaka,  iii.  349. 

lama,  minister  of  Uccala,  viii.  185. 

Yamuna,  river,  iv.  145  ;  the  Vitasta  identified 
with,  i.  57  n. ;  II.  335. 

Yamusadeva,  name  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  i.  299. 

‘  yandravat,’  doubtful  term  in  Ks.  gloss,  i. 
363  n. 

yantra,  sacred  diagram,  iii.  350,  454. 

‘  yar’bal,’  Ks.  ‘  river-Ghat,’  i.  40  n. ;  II.  414. 

Yasaskara,  descent  of,  v.  473  ;  elected  king, 
477,  480,  482 ;  his  conduct,  vi.  2 ;  his  legal 
acumen,  14 ;  his  court,  69 ;  his  death,  98- 
114;  119;  queen  of,  138;  punishment 

awarded  by,  viii.  157 ;  Radda  descended 
from  his  family,  261,  357 ;  his  treasures, 
1955;  3435  ;  his  rule,  I.  103. 

Yasaskara,  son  of  King  Jayasiriiha,  viii.  3374. 

Yasaskara,  servant  of  Alariikaracakra,  viii. 
2598. 

Yasaskarasvdmin,  temple,  vi.  140. 

Yasodhara,  from  Lalitadityapura,  ’rebel,  vi. 
219,  228,  240,  253. 

Yasodhara,  ruler  of  Dards,  viii.  2454,  2458. 

Yasomahyala,  father  of  Queen  S'rilekha,  vii. 

122. 

Yasomatl,  other  form  of  name  Yasovati,  viii. 
3408. 

Yasordja,  soldier,  vii.  1313. 

Yasordja,  Brahman  soldier,  viii.  1345. 

Yasordja,  of  Kaka’s  family,  viii.  534 ;  wounded, 
536;  in  exile,  559;  1009  ;  made  governor  by 
Sussala,  1117;  becomes  disaffected,  1143; 
killed,  1159. 

Yasordja,  son  of  Bhojaka,  viii.  1512;  brother 
of  Jayaraja,  Damara  of  Devasarasa,  2741, 
2742,  2745,  2807. 

Yasovarman,  king  of  Kanyakubja,^  iv.  13 j, 
137 ;  defeated  by  Lalitaditya,  140,  146 ; 
court-poets  of,  144;  historical  data  about, 
I.  89. 

Yasovarman,  son  of  Mamma,  iv.  706. 

Yasovati,  wife  of  Damodara  I.,  queen  of  Kas¬ 
mir,  i.  70 ;  see  Yasomati. 

‘  yasfika,’  class  of  royal  attendants,  vi.  203  n. 

Yavanas,  i.e.  Muhammadans,  in  Kasmir  army, 
viii.  226 J). 

Yech,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  475. 
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ZUKUR. 


Yogasdyin,  temple  of  Visnu,  v.  100;  its  pro¬ 
bable  position,  II.  334. 

Yoyesa,  temple,  viii.  78. 

Yojana,  measure  of  distance,  i.  264 ;  distance 
verified,  vii.  393  n. 

Yud /ti$t him,  epic  king,  traditional  date  of  his 
coronation,  i.  56 ;  1.  69. 

Yudhisfhira  I.,  “  the  Blind,”  king  of  Kasnrir, 
i.  360 ;  deposed,  366 ;  exiled,  373 ;  his  alleged 
imprisonment,  ii.  4 ;  calculated  length  of  his 
reign,  i.  Colophon  n. ;  Meghavaliana  de¬ 
scended  from  him,  ii.  144  ;  viii.  3416,  3419. 

I udhis{hira  II.,  king  of  Kasmir,  iii.  379;  his 
ministers,  380  ;  viii.  3420 ;  I.  85. 

Yudkisfhira,  Rajaputra,  viii.  198. 

‘  yugalaka,’  ‘couplet  of  two  verses,’  i.  9-10  n. 

Yugas,  theory  of  the,  I.  36. 

YtUtadevi,  queen  of  Meghavaliana,  iii.  11. 

Yule,  Colonel  Sir  H.,  on  Kasmir  witchcraft, 
iv.  94  n. ;  on  lbn  Batuta’s  statements  of 
Bengal  prices,  II.  326  n. ;  on  reckoning  of 
revenues  in  kind,  328  n. 

‘ yuvardja,’  title  ‘crown  prince,’  iii.  102;  v. 
129,  130,  134;  vi.  355;  viii.  539. 

Z 

Zafarnama,  of  Sharafu-d-din,  its  notice  of 
Kasmir,  II.  391. 


Zain-gir,  Kasmir  Pargana,  II.  487. 

Zaina  Kad“l,  bridge  of  Zainu-l-‘abidin,  in 
'S'rinagar,  iii.  354  n. ;  II.  449. 

Zain'ficoth,  village,  II.  477. 

Zain-por,  Kasmir  village  and  Pargana,  i.  97 ; 
11.472. 

Zainu-l-'abidin,  Sultan  of  Kasmir,  Hindu 
traditions  revived  under,  I.  130 ;  his  name 
Sanskritized  as.  Jaina,  II.  373;  founds 
Jainapuri,  i.  97  n. ;  founds  endowment  at 
S'urapura,  347  n. ;  yisits  S'arada  temple,  II. 
287 ;  builds  island  of  Zaiir'lank,  423 ;  his. 
irrigation  works,  428;  builds  first  permanent 
bridge  in  Kasmir,  449;  founds  Zain^por, 
founds  Zain-koth,  477;  restores  Jay apura : 
Aiid-rkotli,  480;  founds  Pargana  Zain-gir, 
-187. 


Zehenpor,  ancient  remains  at,  II.  403. 

Zerpur,  hamlet  at  Trigam,  II.  329. 

Zcvan,  old  Jayavana,  site  of  Taksaka  Naga, 
i.  220  n. ;  vii.  607-608  n. 

Ziarats,  temples  transformed  into,  iii.  453- 
454  n. ;  vi.  177-178  n. 

Zoji-La  Pass,  its  history,  II  408;  invasions 
made  by  it,  490. 

Zolur,  village,  i.  98  n. ;  II.  487. 

Zopyrus  story,  parallel  to,  iv.  277  n. 

Zukur,  village,  old  Juskapura,  i.  168  n. 
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Page  11,  note  6. 

Add:  For  numerous  quotations  from  the  Harsacarita,  compare  Zacha- 
rias,  Kpilogomona  zur  Ausgabe  des  Mahkhakosa,  pp.  51  sq. 

„  46,  „  6. 

„  49,  line  10. 

For  Laglmpaeifika  read  Laghupancika. 

Add  note :  The  document  has  been  reproduced  in  my  paper  “  A  Sanskrit 
deed  of  sale  concerning  a  Kasmirian  Mahabharata  MS.,”  J.R.A.S., 
1900,  pp.  187-194. 

BOOK.  VEKSE. 

i.  28  n. 

i.  33. 

l.  36  n. 

lor  Abu-1-Fazl  read  Abii-1-Fazl,  and  thus  elsewhere. 

For  Sariihya  read  Sariidhya. 

Add:  For  a  legend  recorded  by  Abu-1-Fazl  regarding  ‘ Bhutesar,’  see 
Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  364. 

i.  37  n. 

i.  50  n. 

i.  86  n. 

i.  107  n.  (p.  21). 

i.  122  n. 

i.  125-126  n. 

i.  131  n. 

i.  1 17  n. 

i.  173  n. 

i.  180  n. 

For  Note  K  read  Note  L. 

For  ii.  and  iii.  Tarahgas  read  iii.  and  iv.  Tarangas. 

For  Lalavaka  read  Lulavaka. 

Correct  :  Abu-1-Fazl  refers  to  it,  Ain-i  Akb.,  ii.  p.  364. 

For  Tosamaidan  read  Tos-maidan,  and  thus  elsewhere. 

For  Dal  read  the  Dal. 

For  Notes  on  Ou-k'ong,  pp.  13-48,  read  Notes  on  Ou-k'ong,  pp.  13-18. 
Add:  The  Vihara  of  Krtyasrama  is  mentioned,  Samayam.,  ii.  61. 

For  N.W.  read  N.E. 

Add:  Burnes,  Travels  into  Bokhara,  i.  p.  64,  refers  to  “the  spot  at 
which  the  Jolum  issues  from  the  mountains  ”  by  the  name  “  Dam- 
gully,”  i.o.  Danagal. 

i.  294  n. 

i.  335  n. 

i.  312  n. 

i.  345  n. 

i.  Colophon  n. 
(Col.  b,  line  7). 

iii.  103  n. 

For  Mujmat-ul-Tawarikh  read  Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh. 

For  70°  read  74°. 

For  Buchyeriidu  read  Buchyevadu. 

For  A2  read  A3. 

For  Gonanda  III.  read  Gonanda  I. 

Add:  For  S'rivara’s  reference  to  ‘  Toramana’s  Dinnaras,’ compare  Note 
H  (iv.  495),  §  20. 

iii.  125  n. 

iii.  339-349  n. 

(line  6). 

iii.  347  n. 

iii.  349. 

For  a.d.  106  read  a.d.  105. 

For  Anc.  Geogr.  p.  91  read  Anc.  Geogr.  p.  97. 

Add:  Regarding  Skr.  bala  >  Ks.  bal  compare  viii.  1417  n. ;  read  accord¬ 
ingly  KsurikabaJa. 

Omit  square  brackets. 

iii.  349. 
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BOOK.  VERNE. 

iii.  416  n. 
iii.  435  n. 

iii.  453  n. 

iv.  10  n. 
iv.  81. 

iv.  81  n. 
iv.  126  n. 
iv.  188  n. 
iv.  246. 
iv.  310  margin, 
iv.  323  n. 

iv.  712  n. 

v.  23  n. 
v.  103  n. 
v.  150  n. 
v.  175  n. 

v.  232  n. 

v.  306. 

vi.  186  n. 
vi.  301  n. 

vi.  303  n. 

vii.  32. 
vii.  135. 
vii.  494. 
vii.  739  n. 
vii.  879. 

vii.  993  n. 
vii.  1097-98  n. 
vii.  1239  n. 
vii.  1255  n. 
vii.  1282  n. 
vii.  1367  n. 
vii.  1541  n. 


Add :  Compare  Harsacar,,  p.  79. 

For  Kullu  read  Kulu. 

For  Praclyumnagari  read  Pradyumnagiri. 

For  Varahamula  read  Varahamula. 

For  who  removed  the  permanency  of  all  offices  (?)  read  who  was  [able] 
to  uproot  prime-ministers. 

Correct:  Regarding  sarvadhikarana,  see  vi.  199  n. 

For  Vular  read  Volur. 

For  Baramula  read  Baramula. 

For  “  he  who  rains  gold  ”  read  “  he  who  rains  bracelets.” 

For  Parihasapura  read  Pravarapura. 

For  Par’spor  read  Sairu-l-mawazib 

Add:  Nara,  of  Darvabhisara,  is  probably  identical  with  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lohara  dynasty ;  see  vii.  1282. 

For  vii.  1640  read  vii.  1650. 

For  Kanabal  read  Khanabal. 

Add :  For  Tafin  compare  Yule,  Cathay,  I.  p.  clxxxiv. 

Add:  Regarding  ‘ kayastha,’  ‘ clerk,’  comp.  Bidder,  Ind,  Palaeogr.,  p.  95: 
a  Brahman  is  designated  a  ‘  Kayastha,’  viii.  2383. 

Add :  For  Samanta  S'ahi,  comp.  Introd.,  §  96. 

For  the  Damara  read  the  prominent  Damara. 

After  Varahamula,  viii.  452  add  (L  roads  Varaha0). 

For  Abhimanyu’s  read  Ksemagupta’s, 

Correct :  Didda’s  Vihara  is  mentioned  viii.  580. 

For  Mayyamanataka  read  Mayyamantaka. 

For  milk-brother  read  foster-brother,  and  thus  elsewhere. 

For  Mayana  read  Nayana. 

For  703  read  706. 

Add  note :  For  an  identical  Chinese  anecdote,  compare  Yule,  Cathay, 
p.  cvi. 

For  note  vii.  571  read  note  vii.  210. 

Add:  Compare  regarding  Kanaka,  note  vii.  1117;  also  Introd.,  §  2. 
Correct :  Regarding  Balerakaprapa,  compare  note  viii.  2410. 

Add  to  references  on  abhisamdhaya :  viii.  1933,  2950. 

Add:  For  Nara,  compare  iv.  712. 

For  Bud-bror  read  BucPbrar. 

Correct :  Regarding  the  shrine  of  Narendresvara,  see  iv.  38. 


VOL.  II. 


BOOK.  VERSE. 

viii.  111. 


viii.  510. 
viii.  580. 


Add  note:  S'ivaratha  is  mentioned  as  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Jayaratha  in  the  latter’s  Tantraloka  ;  see  Report,  p.  clii. 

For  Tribbakara  read  Tribdakara  ;  also  in  Edition. 

Add  note  :  For  the  Diddaviliara,  see  vi.  303, 
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book,  verse. 
viii.  811  n. 
viii.  879. 
viii.  1073  n. 
viii.  1083  n. 

viii.  1184  i). 
viii.  1 195  n. 
viii.  1861  n. 


viii.  2391  n. 
viii.  3102  n. 
viii.  3115. 
viii.  3124  n. 
viii.  3346  n. 

Page  280,  line  13. 

„  298  „  11. 

»  313  „  2. 

„  319  „  33. 

„  362  „  11. 


„  372 

CO 

„  385 

„  40. 

Add :  For  ‘  sthanapala,’  compare  Harsacar.,  p.  229. 

For  father-in-law  read  uncle. 

Add:  A  ‘  Vitastapura’  is  mentioned  by  Jonar.  (Bo.  Ed.),  681. 

Add :  Sahajika  is  identical  with  Sahajapala,  a  descendant  of  Bhavuka  ; 
compare  note  viii.  1520. 

Add:  The  ‘  Brhadbuddha’  statue  was  still  known  to  Jonaraja,  430. 

For  younger  brother  read  nephew. 

For  Nyayamanjari  of  Abhinanda  read  Nyayamanjari  of  Jayanta. 

Correct:  Jayanta,  the  father  of  the  poet  Abhinanda,  whom  Prof. 
Bidder,  etc. 

Add:  For  ‘ kasthamuni,’  see  J.R.A.S.,  1899,  p.  493. 

Add :  Compare  for  the  proverb,  iii.  138. 

For  Lohara  read  Lahara. 

For  Panz’gom  read  Panz'gam. 

Add :  Sangiya  is  identical  with  the  Sarigika  of  viii.  1093. 

For  Chandra  read  Candra,  and  thus  elsewhere. 

For  Takeshar  read  Tiikeshar. 

For  Sasuns  read  Lakhs. 

For  in  the  several  varieties  read  in  several  varieties. 

Add:  Alberuni’s  ‘  Babarhan  ’ corresponds  to  the  modern  Babarhan,  the 
name  of  a  small  liill-tract  to  the  south-west  of  Abbottabad,  Hazara 
District.  For  this  identification,  first  kindly  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  W.  Merk,  c.s.i.,  of  the  Punjab  Commission,  compare  my  note 
J.A.S.B.,  1899,  Extra  No.  ii.,  p.  222. 

For  -ham  read  -hal. 

Add  among  before  the  population. 


N.B. — This  list  does  not  include  words  in  which  diacritical  marks  have 
broken  in  the  course  of  printing,  nor  Kasmlrl  words  spelt  differently  from  the  forms 
adopted  in  the  Index ;  for  such  differences  compare  note  in  Preface. 
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Of  related  interest: 

Annals  and  Antiquities  of 

RAJASTHAN 

James  Tod  and  William  Crooke 
This  work  relates  to  the  (erstwhile) 
Central  and  Western  Rajput  States  of 
India.  It  embodies  the  results  of 
scholarly  investigation  into  the 
ethnology  of  Rajputs,  their  religious 
and  social  practices,  their  festivals  and 
rites,  their  legal  and  political 
institutions  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  their  characters.  Herein 
we  get  a  real  portrait  of  the  different 
aspects  of  Rajput  life:  their  loyalty, 
devotion,  gallantry,  chivalry  as  also  the 
instability  of  their  character,  faithless¬ 
ness  of  their  chiefs  and  allies  and, 
above  all,  their  addiction  to  drugs. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
volumes:  each  volume  being  sub¬ 
divided  into  books  and  chapters.  Vol. 
I  deals  mostly  with  the  Geography  of 
Rajasthan,  the  History  of  the  Rajput 
tribes  and  the  feudal  system  of  their 
states.  Vol.  II  contains  the  annals  of 
Marwar,  Bikaner,  Jaisalmer  and  other 
cities  of  Rajasthan.  Vol.  Ill  comprises 
the  annals  of  Amber,  Haravati,  Bundi 
and  describes  Shaikhawat  Federation, 
and  contains  personal  narrative  from 
Udaipur  to  Kheroda.  It  has  an 
appendix  divided  into  seven  sections 
and  exhaustive  general  index. 

Interspersed  with  several  illustra¬ 
tions,  this  book  is  remarkable  for  its 
enlightening  introduction  and 
exegetical  notes. 


KALHANA’S  RAJATARAN  GINI 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Kasmir 

(Three  Volumes) 

M.A.  STEIN 

Kalhana  ’s  Rajatarangim  is  the  oldest  and  fullest  record  of  Kashmir  history.  Sir 
Stein,  recognising  the  inestimable  value  of  the  only  work  of  its  kind, 
succeeded  in  publishing  the  critical  edition  of  the  text  as  early  as  in  1892 
which  has  been  printed  here  as  Vol.  III  of  this  three-volume  set.  Later  he 
followed  this  illustrious  venture  by  presenting  a  fully  annotated  translation  of 
the  Chronicle,  in  two  volumes,  printed  as  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  II  here,  the  former 
containing  the  translation  of  the  first  seven  tarahgas  of  the  original  Sanskrit 
and  the  latter  that  of  the  remaining  eighth  tarahga. 

The  translation  is  preceded  by  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly 
Introduction  in  which  Stein  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  in  the  first  place 
the  data  which  can  be  gathered  as  regards  the  person  of  Kalhana,  his  family 
and  the  milieu  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  second  chapter  (of  the  Introduction) 
the  author  has  examined  as  closely  as  our  available  materials  would  permit, 
the  objects  and  methods  which  guided  Kalhana  in  the  composition  of  his 
work,  the  sources  he  used  for  it,  and  the  form  which  he  gave  to  his  narrative. 
The  condition  in  which  the  text  of  the  Chronicle  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  the  materials  the  author  has  used  for  its  reconstitution,  are  discussed 
in  the  third  chapter,  while  the  next  chapter  contains  an  exposition  of 
Kalhana’s  system  of  chronolgy.  In  the  concluding  and  longest  chapter  of  the 
Introduction  it  has  been  the  author’s  object  to  present  a  critical  summary  of 
Kalhana’s  narrative  and  of  the  historical  data  contained  in  it.  The 
Chronological  and  Genealogical  Tables  attached  to  the  Introduction  are 
intended  to  present  in  a  condensed  form  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Rajatarangim  regarding  the  date  and  descent  of  successive  rulers  of  Kashmir. 
The  Memoir  which  follows  (Vol.  II)  the  Translation  and  Notes,  presents  a 
connected  and  detailed  account  of  the  ancient  geography  of  Kashmir. 
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